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NOVEMBER  AIR 


RobSchultz 


"November  Air"  is  Rob's  first  con- 
tribution to  PENMAN.  Written  when 
he  was  a  sophomore,  the  story  grew 
out  of  an  English  assignment  to  write 
a  descriptive  essay.  Later  this  year 
Rob  will  be  going  to  Bradenton,  Flor- 
ida, as  a  participant  in  the  Domestic 
Exchange.  He  hopes  to  attend  college 
in  Texas  next  year  and  go  into  the  field 
of  medicine. 

Oix  golden  brown  leaves  were  all  that 
k3were  left  — six  leaves.  The  branches 
of  the  big  oak  stood  cold  and  desolate 
against  the  graying  November  sky.  In 
the  yard  next  door,  the  once  green 
hues  of  summer  grass  had  faded  to  a 
dingy  tan.  The  amber  and  scarlet 
colors  of  fall  had  transformed  them- 
selves into  the  gold  and  brown  of 
those  few  weeks  preceding  winter. 
The  scene  reflected  the  perfect  bland- 
ness  that  comes  in  late  autumn. 

"Summer's  over,"  Scott  mused  to 
himself.  He  knew  secretly  that  Indian 
Summer  had  passed  too  though  he 
wouldn't  admit  it. 

The  wind  suddenly  picked  up  and 
slapped  the  hood  of  his  parka  against 
his  neck.  Scott  suddenly  realized  he 
was  glad  to  be  zipped  inside  a  warm 
jacket,  for  the  weather  had  been  get- 
ting continually  colder.  It  had  been 
getting  colder  for  several  weeks  now, 
he  remembered;  but  he  didn't  want 
to  admit  it,  for  it  was  only  another 
sign  of  winter's  approach.  He  thought 
or  all  this  as  he  crossed  the  yard, 
climbed  the  steps,  and  entered  the 
house. 

"Norman  called,"  his  mother 
shouted  in  from  the  kitchen.  "Wants 
you  to  meet  him  behind  the  school. 


Illustrated  by  Marilea  Kuznicki 

He  didn't  say  why,  but  you  are  sup- 
posed to  hurry." 

Scott  unzipped  his  jacket,  threw  it 
on  the  hall  chair,  and  headed  toward 
the  kitchen.  "How  long  ago  did  he 
call?" 

As  he  pushed  through  the  door  to 
the  kitchen,  his  mother  replied,  "I 
guess  it  was  about  fifteen,  maybe 
twenty  minutes  ago.  What  took  you 
so  long  to  get  home,  anyway?" 

"On,  I  dunno.  I  guess  I  just  talked 
too  long." 

He  headed  for  the  ice-box,  one  of 
the  more  unpleasant  antiques  around 
the  house,  and  got  out  the  milk.  As 
he  filled  the  tallest  glass  he  could 
find,  his  mind  surged  Back  to  the  last 
half  hour. 

What  had  taken  him  so  long  to  get 
home?  Well,  he  had  gotten  lost  — lost, 
not  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  word, 
but  lost  in  the  sense  of  a  wandering 
mind.  Somewhere  between  the  rail- 
road tracks  and  the  granary,  between 
one  side  of  town  and  the  other,  thirty 
minutes  had  passed. 

Scott's  thoughts  left  him  in  a  rush. 
He  downed  his  milk,  placed  his  glass 
on  the  red-checkered  table,  and  started 
out. 

"I'm  going  back  to  school,"  came 
the  simple  declaration. 

He  reached  the  front  hall,  grabbed 
his  blue  parka,  and  pulled  it  on  as  the 
door  slammed  behind  him. 

Moments  later,  he  was  off  the  yard, 
down  the  street,  and  at  the  footbridge. 
He  hesitated  there  awhile,  watching 
the  lazy  descent  of  the  water  througn 
the  rocks  and  leaves  to  its  gurgling 
disappearance  behind  a  fallen  tree. 
The  water  level  was  considerably  low- 
er now,  and  Scott  knew  that  in  another 
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few  weeks  the  shallow  stream  would 
be  eovered  with  ice. 

The  ice  would  stretch  solidly  from 
here  all  the  way  to  the  fork  with 
Rodger's  Creek.  That  meant  no  fish- 
ing; no  swimming;  and,  most  of  all,  no 
secret  meeting  place  for  those  starry 
summer  nights. 

Yes,  all  that  and  more  had  ended. 
The  last  days  of  October  had  faded, 
and  they  had  taken  with  them  all  but 
the  memories  of  the  past  summer. 
Winter  had  come,  like  it  or  not, 
and  Scott  didn't  like  it  one  bit. 

The  far-away  sound  of  a  horn 
touched  Scott's  ear,  and  his  concen- 
tration was  broken.  The  fragments  of 
thought  scurried  to  the  far  recesses 
of  his  mind  to  await  another  day  of 
contemplation. 

Above  all  this,  however,  Scott  real- 
ized that  he  was  standing  on  the 
wooden  framework  of  the  footbridge 
when  he  should  have  been  on  the 
concrete  sidewalk  beyond.  In  a  mo- 
ment his  faded  image  was  disappear- 
ing down  the  walk. 

Scott  cut  away  from  the  main  side- 
walk now  and  headed  for  the  path 
that  he  always  took.  The  dirt  path 
saved  him  two  minutes,  maybe  more, 
than  when  he  had  to  cut  across  the 
field.  This  trail  meant  more,  though, 
for  it  had  been  Scott's  favorite  loca- 
tion in  summer. 

During  those  months  the  tall  trees 
on  either  side  of  the  path  made  this 
the  coolest  and  most  comfortable  place 
in  town.  On  many  summer  days  the 
town's  two  most  notorious  pals  had 
been  seen  heading  down  this  path. 
The  destination  could  be  the  freight 
yard,  or  the  fields,  or  the  caves  be- 
yond town.  This  trail  knew  well  the 
two  boys  who  spent  so  many  summer 
days  beneath  the  sheltering  comfort  of 
its  bordering  trees. 

Somehow,   today  just   wasn't  the 


The    youth 
now,  partially 
friend  s  plans, 
to  keep  warm. 


Eicture  of  shady  summer  afternoons 
eneath  cool  trees.  Scott  felt  only  the 
bitter  bite  of  the  wind  and  saw  only 
the  grayness  of  the  sky,  partially  ob- 
structed by  the  black  lines  of  many 
branches. 

moved  more  quickly 
in  expectation  of  his 
partially  in  an  effort 
The  crackling  of  crisp 
leaves  under  his  quick  moving  feet 
made  the  only  sound  save  that  of  the 
rushing  wind. 

Down  the  path,  around  the  bend, 
and  back  over  the  stream  by  way  of 
the  railroad  bridge,  and  Scott  was 
within  sight  of  the  school.  He  knew 
that  just  around  the  corner  of  that 
red  brick  building  was  his  friend,  his 
best  friend.  "Norman  won't  wait,"  he 
thought;  and  so  he  covered  the  last 
hundred  yards  in  a  wide,  gaping  run. 

His  friend  had  been  watching 
Scott's  approach  for  some  time  now, 
and  he  had  mentally  prepared  some 
opening  remarks.  He  had  finally  de- 
cided on,  "Where  ya  been?  I've  been 
here  since  your  sister  left  school!'' 

"Oh,  I've  been  busy,''  Scott  replied. 
"Lots  to  think  about." 

"Lilce  what?"  came  the  bullet-like 
response.  "What  takes  a  half-hour  to 
think  about?" 

Scott  hesitated;  he  didn't  know 
why,  but  the  words  caught  in  his 
throat.  There  were  lots  or  things  he 
wanted  to  say,  but  he  couldn't  answer 
the  question.  He  had  many  thoughts 
swirling  in  his  head,  but  he  couldn't 
express  them  in  audible  tones.  Instead 
of  forcing  out  what  was  on  his  mind, 
he  fumbled,  "I'll  tell  you  later.  Now 
what's  the  big  rush?" 

"I've  got  something  to  show  you," 
his  friend  replied.  "We'll  hafta  hurry, 
so  come  on! 

Contented  with  the  silence  for  the 
time  being,    Scott  fell  into  the  pace 
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that  his  companion  set.  In  moments 
they  had  left  the  schoolyard  and  were 

headed  northeast  along  the  old  Indian 
trail.  Scott's  mind  sought  to  discover 
their  destination,  but  he  kept  coming 
up  with  the  same  answers. 

This  old  Sioux  path  headed  out  of 
town,  of  course,  but  on  the  way  the 
only  stops  were  the  power  station,  a 
few  farms,  and  an  old  abandoned  mine 
shaft  two  miles  beyond.  The  power 
station  was  surely  no  place  of  inter- 
est, and  the  farms  could  hold  no  pos- 
sible excitement.  The  mine  shaft  was 
not  only  dangerous  but  also  a  good 
distance  away.  The  destination  must 
be  someplace  new,  Scott  decided. 

The  duo  continued  their  excursion 
in  silence  past  the  power  station, 
across  the  fields,  and  into  the  stretch 
of  woods  beyond.  The  path  was  indeed 
wider  than  Scott  remembered,  and  it 
was  covered  in  its  entirety  by  leaves  — 
the  same  leaves  that  just  a  month  ago 
were  on  green  and  shady  trees. 

The  picnic  grounds  were  just  ahead 
on  the  left,  and  Scott  thought  of  this 
as  a  possible  terminating  point  for 
their  journey.  But  he  dismissed  this 
possibility,  for  the  area  hadn't  been 
used  since  the  Halloween  party  in 
October.  They  passed  through  the 
grounds,  and  Scott  looked  up  to  see 
autumn's  jack-o-lanterns  lying  silent- 
ly, having  fallen  from  the  fenceposts. 

They  broke  out  of  the  wooded 
area  and  into  the  sprawling,  lifeless 
fields.  Both  boys  noticed  the  corn- 
stalks, bending  to  touch  the  dust. 
Both  noticed  the  broken  scarecrow, 
resting  its  head  on  the  barren  earth 
and  waiting  for  the  next  harvest  sea- 
son. 

The  wind  picked  up  a  leaf  at  Nor- 
man's feet,  shooting  it  down  the  path- 
way into  oblivion.  Both  boys  sudden- 
ly realized  the  other's  awareness  of  the 


scene.  Without  words  each  one  knew 
that  autumn  had  secretly  taken  away 
a  part  of  them  and  pushed  them  to- 
ward oblivion. 

Scott  suddenly  realized  that  his  de- 
lay during  the  afternoon  was  due  to 
this  very  fact.  He  had  been  busy  think- 
ing about  the  "death"  that  comes  in 
winter.  He  knew  that  Norman  must 
know  also,  for  they  were  both  summer 
boys.  Now  they  had  to  share  the  com- 
mon fate  of  winter— the  fate  of  know- 
ing that  a  small  part  of  youth  dies 
with  the  harvest. 

Silently,  they  hastened  on  their 
way.  The  path  led  to  the  road,  and 
the  road  passed  by  the  farm  that 
Norman  indicated  as  their  destina- 
tion. 

Scott  looked  at  the  mailbox.  The 
bold  print  spelled  out  the  name"T.E. 
CLABKE."  He  began  to  wonder  what 
their  purpose  was  in  coming  here,  but 
he  withheld  the  question  because  of 
his  faith  in  his  friend's  intentions. 

He  followed  Norman  around  the 
house,  down  the  lane,  and  into  the 
yard  that  surrounded  the  large  barn. 
Scott's  curiosity  grew  like  a  fire  inside 
him,  but  he  askea  no  questions.  Nor- 
man grabbed  the  big  wooden  door  of 
the  barn  and  drew  it  open. 

The  musty  odor  of  hay  filled  the 
room,  and  Scott  felt  the  thickness  of 
the  air.  Dust  and  sweat  intermingled 
to  create  an  eerie  smell,  and  thedank- 
ness  sought  to  suppress  him. 

Through  the  dim  light  Scott  saw  a 
figure,  partially  silhouetted  by  a  lan- 
tern. He  was  crouched  low  as  if  in 
deep  concentration. 

'  Mr.  Clarke?"  Norman  called. 
"May  we  come  back?" 

The  figure  turned  and  stood  in  the 
semicircle  of  light,  and  Scott  could 
make  out  the  smiling  face  of  the  farm- 
er. "Of  course,  boys,"  he  was  saying, 
(Continued  on  Page  42) 
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The  Forever  Child 


|  U    I'OW  I   1  I! 


Illustrated  by  Kathy  Hand 


In  the  awful  openness  of  autumn 

The  forever  child  plays  His  wooden  harp 

Amid  the  golden  wonder  of  the  poplar  trees 

Spread  upon  the  silent  wonder  of  their  coal-black  bark. 

In  the  awful  openness  of  autumn 

The  forever  child  is  child  to  no  one 

And  the  living  of  the  people  is  almost  silent 

Drowned  out  by  the  quenching  wonder  of  the  sun. 

In  the  awful  openness  of  autumn 
The  forever  child  wonders  and  perceives 
The  glory  around  him  as  the  forever  poplars 
Continue  to  bun  him  in  leaves. 
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Reflections  of  a  Humorist 


Bill  Richardson 


Bill 's  first  article  for  PENMAN  was 
inspired  by  breakfast  readings  of  hu- 
morist Art  Buchwald.  Upon  interview- 
ing Mr.  Buchwald  he  found  one  char- 
acteristic theme  pervading  his  replies. 
This  theme  assumes  added  signifi- 
cance in  an  election  year  in  which 
many  remain  bewildered  concerning 
America's  many  problems. 

Bill  spends  most  of  his  spare  time 
as  one  of  the  Editors- in- Chief  of  PEN- 
MAN. Some  of  his  other  activities 
include  varsity  sports,  Go-Go  Boys, 
and  debate. 

Any  government  rules  by  the  con- 
.sent   of  the   people,  and  if  the 
people  don't  want  to  give  the  gov- 
ernment consent  to  rule,  then  you 
have  some  form  of  anarchy. 
Aristotelian    logic?   Lockeian   philos- 
ophy? Hardly.  These  thoughts  belong 
to  Buchwaldian  theory,  observations 
by  the   spokesman   for  American  re- 
laxation.   Feet   propped  on  his  desk, 
tie  loosened,  cigar  dangling  from  his 
lips,  he  proclaims  in  six  ringing  words 
the  most  astute  aphorism  spoken  by 
any  dilettante  in  American  politics: 
"I    am   as   confused   as   everybody." 
Despite  his  confusion,  however,  Mr. 
Buchwald  does  offer  some  very  wise 
thoughts.  Basically,  he  declares  that 
three  detrimental  qualities  permeate 
American  life:  gravity,  disbelief,  and 
fear. 

First,  he  observes  that  the  people 
in  this  country  have  begun  to  take 
life  too  seriously.  They  cannot  laugh 
at  themselves  and  their  society.  For 
manifestation  of  this  quality  one  need 
only  peruse  the  "abundance  of  "hate 
mail'  framed  on  the  walls  of  Art  Buch- 
wald's  office.  For  example,  in  re- 
sponse to  an  article  making  reference 


to  Simon  and  Garfunkel's  "Mrs.  Rob- 
inson," in  which  appear  the  words 
"Jesus  loves  you  more  than  you  will 
know,"  one  irate  woman  fired  back, 
"Until  today  I  thought  your  humor 
was  great,  but  today  in  The  Wash- 
ington Post  you  took  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  in  vain.  I  do  not  think 
you  are  funny  any  more."  As  the 
thoughts  of  this  woman  evidently 
emphasize,  Americans,  in  Buchwald- 
ian phraseology,  are  too  "hep." 

Mr.  Buchwald  himself  proffers  an- 
other indication  of  the  pervasiveness 
of  this  tragic  demureness.  He  cites 
unchecked  emotion,  which  has  found 
acceptance  over  the  past  five  or  ten 
years: 

See,  in  the  50's  and  early  60  s  the 
real  word  was  "cool.''  This  word 
no  longer  is  used  by  people.  You 
aren't  supposed  to  be  cool.  Now 
you  are  supposed  to  show  what- 
ever emotion  comes  to  your  mind 
.  .  .  People  are  unhappy,  but  they 
really  do  not  know  why  they  are 
unhappy. 

In  other  words,  many  people  in 
America  somehow  feel  that  they 
should  give  oral  vent  to  their  every 
emotion;  consequently,  they  "lose 
their  cool,"  and,  in  essence,  part  of 
themselves. 

A  further  indication  of  this  wide- 
spread solemnity,  according  to  Mr. 
Buchwald,  concerns  "uptightness." 

I  think  we  are  getting  very  uptight 
...  It  is  a  cause  and  effect  thing. 
When  we  get  uptight,  that  causes 
others  to  get  uptight.  .  .this  is  what 
I  think  is  happening  to  America 
right  now.  Everybody  is  getting 
real  mad  at  everyone  else. 

This  gravity,  he  feels,  resembles 
the  touching  off  of  the  first  domino 
in  a  line  of  200  million. 
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The  second  psychological  problem 
Mr.  Buchwald  observes  is  that  of  base- 
less doubt.  Many  no  longer  accept  the 
acceptable;  rather,  they  try  to  defeat 
the  undef eatable.  The  obvious  propo- 
nents of  such   alarm  have  been  the 
university  students  who  utilize  "The 
Establishment"  as  a  whipping  boy: 
Students    used    to    go    to   school. 
Whatever  they  were  told  to  do  they 
did.  .  .without  question.  They  did 
it  because   it  was  authority.  Now 
all  the  kids  do  is  question:  "Why 
should  I?" 

Yet  the  most  absurd  phenomenon 
of  these  college  people,  Mr.  Buchwald 
remarks,  is  their  amazing  lack  of 
foresight: 

The   most  ridiculous  thing  for  me 
is  the   New   Left.  .  .They  want  to 
tear    down    the   system,    but   they 
have   no   idea    what  they  want  to 
replace  it  with.  .  .On  the  basis  of 
having  seen  the  systems  that  have 
replaced  other  systems,  they  have 
not  been  too  hot. 
These  people,   he  notices,   are  ques- 
tioning;   but  in  their  quixotic  search 
for    fault   they  have  overlooked   the 
offering  of  an  alternative. 

Finally,    Mr.    Buchwald   perceives 
that  a  certain  fear  of  being  threatened 
permeates  the  American  populace: 
I  think   the   people  who  are  most 
anti-Negro   are   the  ones  who  live 
right    next   door  to  Negroes.  They 
get  the  feeling  they  are  being  threat- 
ened.   The    Negro    feels    that   the 
white  wants  to  wipe  them  out. 
To  Mr.  Buchwald  the  American  citi- 
zen seems  unable  to  keep  from  looking 
over  his    shoulder;   on   the  contrary, 
he  is  wary  of  anyone  whom  he  regards 
as  different.  This  paranoia  is  as  con- 
tagious as  the  gravity  previously  men- 
tioned;  hence,   an   entire   nation  has 
become  frightened. 

Mr.    Buchwald  casts  light  upon  a 
dangerous  consequence  of  this  fear: 
[George]    Wallace  is   appealing  to 
the  people  on  the  lower  levels  who 
have  suspicion  and  fear  of  the  in- 


tellectual. .  .These  people  are 
afraid  and  they  could  buy  it.  It  is 
the  first  time  in  this  country  where 
such  a  large  segment  of  the  popula- 
tion is  really  being  appealed  to  in 
their  bigotry  .  .  . 
In  another  light: 

I  always  worry  that  when.  .  .you 
push  someone  too  far.  .  .you  get 
a  repressive  society  in  return.  This 
is  what  we  may  be  in  for.  .  .George 
Wallace  is  making  hay  out  of  this. 
He  is  appealing  to  the  instincts 
of  a  large  population  in  this  coun- 
try who  would  trade  the  whole 
Bill  of  Rights  for  two  cops  in  front 
of  their  door. 

Gravity.  .  .disbelief.  .  .fear. .  .What 
creates  tnese  problems?  To  a  large 
extent,  Mr.  Buchwald  feels,  com- 
munication is  the  cause: 

It  [communication]  is  dangerous. 
I  think  we  have  too  much.  I  think 
we  are  over-communicated.  We 
have  television,  radio,  books,  mag- 
azines. This  is  thrown  at  us  day 
and  night.  We  can't  absorb  all  the 
information.  I'm  not  calling  for  any 
solution  unless  you  want  to  blow 
up  every  T.V.  station  in  the  coun- 
try. Come  to  think  of  it— I'm  for 
that.  I'd  like  to  blow  up  every  T.V. 

This  adverse  communication,  he  con- 
tinues, has  developed  a  wide  range  of 
troublesome  phenomena  from  the  cred- 
ibility gap  to  the  generation  gap:  peo- 
ple mistrust  what  they  cannot  compre- 
hend. 

After  identifying  this  evil,  Mr. 
Buchwald  comments  on  a  tool  for 
more  effective  communication: 

If  I  make  you  laugh,  you  are  going 
to  like  me.  If  you  make  me  laugh, 
I'm  going  to  like  you.  You  don't 
distrust  the  person  who  makes  you 
laugh. 

In  other  words,  simple  humor  can 
achieve  at  least  a  beachhead  to  hap- 

Einess.  For  at  its  foundation  it  effects 
etter  communication;  this  improve- 
ment, in  turn,  reduces  fear,  distrust, 
(Continued  on  Page  43) 


FIRECRACKER  MASOCHIST 


Richard  Blewett 


Illustrated  by  Anna  Reyner 


Secretly  blazing,  this  gift  of  Prometheus 

singes  its  path  to  a  tiny  red  cylinder 

inside  a  hand  it  illuminates.  Unsheltered 

save  for  the  bone  and  the  flesh  it  produces  a 

half-muted  hissing  till  light  disappears. 

Waiting  in  darkness  the  still  silence  hangs  while  the 

pulse  and  the  breath  fly  in  grim  expectation. 

Vividly  streaming  in  loud  multi-colors  the 
once  tiny  capsule  explodes  into  brilliance. 
Royal  blue-greens  in  a  sharp  peacock  pattern 
erupt  from  the  break  in  a  delicate,  overspread 
hand  between  thumb  and  forefinger.  Raaiant 
cardinal,  crimson  and  cherry-red  Blazes  rip 
through  the  humanoid  digits  once  solid. 
Then  again  darkness,  as  flashes  fade  into 
funnels  of  floating  black,  followed  by  thunder-clap. 

Deafening  dissonance  drowns  out  extraneous 
senses,  completely  erasing  the  constantly 
throbbing  and  powerfully  pulsating  pain  as  the 
figure  stands  muted  and  awed,  his  arm  obliterated. 
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IMPASSE 


Mary  McGurrin 


Although  Mary  has  previously  con- 
tributed illustrations  to  PENMAN, 
"Impasse"  is  her  first  short  story  to 
be  published.  The  fact  that  she  has 
illustrated  her  own  story  demonstrates 
the  variety  of  her  talents.  An  excellent 
character  study,  "Impasse"  is  the 
result  of  observing  the  different  peo- 
ple and  customs  she  came  in  contact 
with  last  summer  while  working  on 
an  Indian  reservation  in  South  Dakota. 


He  sat  uneasily,  uncomfortable  in 
the  hard-backed  chair.  The  buzz- 
ing of  the  fan  annoyed  him,  remind- 
ing him  of  the  large  black  flies  that 
plagued  the  reservation  in  summer.  It 
muffled  the  voice  that  was  speaking 
to  him,  and  he  wanted  to  shake  the 
sound  out  of  his  ears.  He  couldn't 
understand  why  the  fan  was  on  when 
it  seemed  to  do  nothing  but  move 
the  hot  air  from  one  side  of  the  small 
office  to  the  other.  It  would  have  been 
better  to  open  the  blinds  which  would 
have  let  in  light  too.  Maybe  the  white 
man  wouldn  t  have  looked  so  gray  if 
there  had  been  more  light.  The  harsh 
bulb  that  shone  from  the  center  of  the 
ceiling  cast  dark  shadows  beneath  the 
man's  eyes  and  deepened  the  lines 
in  his  face. 

"I  don't  know  how  much  you've 
heard  about  our  program,  but  the  re- 
sults have  been  very  satisfactory. ' '  The 
man's  hand  darted  up,  smoothing  his 
thinning  hair  to  his  head  and  straight- 
ening his  thick  glasses.  "We've  been 
successful  in  moving  hundreds  of  In- 
dian men  and  their  families  off  the 
reservation  to  new  lives  in  the  cities.'' 
He    shuffled    through    some  papers, 


Illustrated  by  Mary  McGurrin 

found  the  one  he  wanted,  and  picked 
up  a  pen. 

"How  old  are  you,  Mr.  Walking 
Eagle?" 

'Thirty-seven." 

"Married?" 

"Yes." 

"And  you  have  children?" 

"Yes.  Six." 

"Did  you  complete  high  school?" 

"No.  We  were  very  poor." 

Johnny  Walking  Eagle  remembered 
well  his  last  day  of  school.  With  his 
brothers  he  had  walked  home  through 
the  tall  brown  grass  to  the  shack  of 

Eacked  mud  and  cardboard  where 
is  mother  waited  for  him.  When  her 
face  emerged  from  the  shadows  of  the 
doorway,  he  had  seen  the  terror  in 
her  eyes  and  experienced  it  himself. 
She  cried  out  to  him,  and  he  fol- 
lowed her  behind  the  house  where 
she  had  found  Johnny's  father  crum- 
pled in  the  corner  of  their  small  cor- 
ral. A  snorting,  screaming  horse  paced 
the  other  side  of  the  corral  and  threat- 
ened them  with  hooves  and  bared  teeth 
when  they  neared  the  fence.  The  ugly, 
brown  stallion  had  grown  so  outraged 
at  the  efforts  of  Johnny's  father  to 
tame  him  that  he  had  turned  on  him 
and  had  crushed  him  under  his  hooves. 
Together  Johnny  and  his  mother,  both 
wailing  in  horror  and  grief,  had 
sprawled  in  the  dirt,  stretching  their 
arms  beneath  the  fence  to  drag  the 
body  out  little  by  little.  The  next  day 
Johnny  went  out  in  search  of  a  job;  he 
was  trie  oldest  and  he  would  have  to 
work. 

"Do  you  have  any  relatives  living 
off  the  reservation?" 

"A  few  in  Denver  .  .  .  and  Chicago 
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...  But  most  of  them  have  come 
home,  he  thought.  A  couple  of  years 

back  his  brother  Keith  had  packed  up 
his  small  family  and  moved  to  Chicago 
in  search  of  work.  When  he  had  re- 
turned less  than  a  year  later,  the 
two  brothers  had  laughed  and  em- 
braced and  had  gone  out  and  gotten 
drunk  that  night  in  celebration. 

The  man  looked  up  from  his  clut- 
tered desk,  and  Johnny  saw  himself 
reflected  in  the  lenses  of  his  glasses 
so  that  the  white  man's  eyes,  pale 
gray  and  almost  without  lasnes, 
blinked  out  at  him  through  his  own 
distorted  image.  For  a  moment  Johnny 
watched  his  own  reflection  rather  than 
the  eyes  of  the  other. 

'  'Are  you  employed  at  this  time,  Mr. 
Walking  Eagler 

Johnny  stared  down  at  his  hands 
and  nibbed  them  over  the  roughness 
of  the  faded  blue  jeans  he  wore.  His 
hands  were  large,  calloused,  and 
tough;  his  fingernails  very  short  and 
cracked  in  several  places.  For  a  mo- 
ment he  felt  a  pride  in  their  very 
coarseness,  remembering  the  man  s 
work  that  had  made  them  that  way. 

"Yes,  I've  worked  all  summer.  But 
soon  the  harvest  will  be  over,  and 
there  will  be  no  work  for  me."  He 
looked  up,  his  usually  stem  chin 
and  hard  eyes  somewhat  softened, 
almost  pleading  (he  had  rarely  al- 
lowed himself  to  plead  for  anything). 
"There  isn't  much  work  for  a  man 
here;  there  are  too  manv  men  and  too 
little  for  them  to  do.  And  I  have  my 
family  •  ■  ." 

"We  realize  this.  That's  why  we've 
started  our  program.  If  you  prove 
eligible,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
will  help  you  move  from  the  reserva- 
tion, give  you  money  to  move  to  .  .  . 
say  Chicago  —  or  whatever  city  you 
choose  —  and   a    little  extra   to  help 


you  get   along   until  you  can  find  a 
job.' 

Johnny's  brother  had  gone  to  the 
city  without  this  help.  He  had  come 
from  a  small,  dirt-poor  town  and  the 
city  had  been  a  bewildering  experi- 
ence. Back  home  he  had  known  and 
been  known  by  every  person  in  the 
town;  here  he  coula  bump  into  a 
thousand  people  and  not  know  one 
of  them.  Here  were  crowds  of  people 
milling  over  the  vast  sheet  of  concrete 
that  stretched  for  miles,  suffocating 
the  land  beneath  it.  He  saw  the  great 
apartment  houses  where  people  lived 
piled  one  upon  the  other  in  endless 
layers  and  walked  past  the  hundreds 
of  shops  and  huge  department  stores. 
Gazing  at  their  full  windows,  he  felt 
the  emptiness  of  his  pockets.  And  hud- 
dled down  away  from  the  skyscrapers 
and  the  shops,  the  few  square  blocks 
that  contained  his  own  existence 
seemed  to  belong  to  a  different  city. 
Here,  in  a  long  row  of  dingy  brick 
buildings,  his  wife  and  baby  girl 
made  their  home  in  a  cramped  room. 
To  escape  the  heat  and  the  gray  walls 
of  the  room  in  summer,  they  often  sat 
on  the  front  stoop  of  their  building. 
There  was  but  a  little  shade  from  a 
dead  tree,  one  of  the  few  signs  of 
nature,  along  with  a  small  dirt  plot 
where  some  optimist  had  planned 
grass.  He  had  round  a  job  as  janitor 
in  one  of  the  large  apartment  nouses 
and  had  walked  the  mile  and  a  half 
to  reach  it  every  morning  for  several 
months  because  he  had  been  unsure  of 
how  to  use  the  city  bus.  On  the  reser- 
vation he  had  always  worked  outdoors 
doing  ranch  work  and  riding.  And  if  he 
were  out  of  work,  he  had  nis  friends 
and  the  people  with  whom  he  felt  he 
belonged.  It  had  been  hard  for  him 
to  adjust  to  the  city  life  — to  reporting 
to  a  job  at  the  same  time  every  day 
or  even   to  getting  up   at   a   regular 
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hour.  He  had  withstood  the  hurry 
and  the  push  for  as  long  as  he  could, 
and  then  he  had  returned  home. 

"...  and  in  finding  yourself  a 
good  ..." 

"What?  I'm  sorry,  I  didn't  .  .  ." 
Johnny  was  embarrassed  at  having 
permitted  his  thoughts  to  wander. 

"I  say,  the  BIA  will  assist  you  in 
finding  an  apartment  once  you're  in 
the  city.  It  may  be  a  little  difficult 
with  eight  members  in  your  family, 
but  I'm  sure  something  can  be  found 
for  you." 

Johnny  thought  of  the  tiny  home 
where  he  and  his  family  lived.  It  was 
small  and  not  terribly  sturdy,  but  he 
had  built  it  himself,  and  he  had  al- 
ways been  proud  that  all  of  his  chil- 
dren had  a  place  to  sleep.  Because 
many  families  were  large  and  houses 
small,  he  had  seen  the  children  of 
many  of  his  neighbors  forced  to  make 
their  bedrooms  out  of  old  cars  aban- 
doned behind  their  houses.  He  pic- 
tured his  house  as  he  had  seen  it 
last— small,  brown,  and  almost  ugly 
but  surrounded  by  a  field  of  thousands 
of  black-eyed  susans  and  a  pack  of 
friendly,  yelping  mongrels  .  .  . 

"We'll  also  help  you  to  find  a  job, 
but  you  might  have  the  same  trouble 
in  the  city  as  you  do  here  for  a  while. 
In  finding  a  good  one,  I  mean.  Do 
you  have  any  skills  that  might  help 
you?" 

Johnny  thought,  "...  farm  work.  I 
can  bale  hay  and  drive  a  tractor  .  .  . 
rope  and  herd  cattle  .  .  .  and  I  can 
brand  them  and  soothe  them  when 
they're  jumpy  .  .  .  and  I  can  ride.  I've 
ridden  since  I  was  a  boy  — without  a 
saddle  when  I  was  young  .  .  .  and  now 
with  the  second-hand  one  I  bought 
years  ago  ...  I  can  dance  Indian  and 
sing  Indian,  and  I  can  ..." 

'No,"    he     said.     "Nothing    that 
would  help  me  in  the  city." 


"We  have  training  programs,  then. 
Adult  Vocational  Training  programs. 
To  survive  in  the  city,  you're  going 
to  have  to  have  some  kind  of  saleable 
skill.  We  can  give  you  training  in 
any  one  of  hundreds  of  jobs  in  the 
city,  and  that  will  make  it  much 
easier  to  get  work.  Here's  a  pamphlet 
that  lists  the  possibilities."  He  tossed 
it  across  the  desk  to  Johnny  who 
flipped  through  the  pages  without 
bothering  to  read  them.  He  knew  that 
later  they  would  make  slow  reading 
for  him.  He  was  thinking  of  his  two 
horses,  his  own  rangy  brown  gelding 
and  the  smaller  pinto  he  had  bought 
two  summers  before  for  his  oldest  son. 
He  supposed  there  would  be  no  way 
to  keep  them  in  the  city.  His  son 
would  nave  to  learn  how  to  become  a 
two-legged  animal  again.  All  his  boys 
had  ridden  practically  before  they 
could  walk,  and  his  youngest  was 
learning  even  now.  He  had  taught 
them  to  ride  just  as  he  had  raised  them 
in  all  things.  It  was  in  the  old  way— 
the  Indian  way— with  no  babying  or 
pitying.  As  soon  as  their  little  legs 
were  long  enough  to  hold  them  on  a 
horse,  he  hoisted  them  up.  If  one 
fell  off,  there  was  no  whimpering; 
he  just  dusted  himself  off  and  tried 
again.  But  they  had  rarely  fallen. 

"...  and  we'll  help  you  along  while 
you're  training  with  tuition  and  trans- 
portation costs,  with  food,  clothing, 
and  housing  for  your  family.  I'll  give 
you  some  pamphlets  here  with  the 
figures  and  amounts  on  these,  and  you 
can  read  them  over."  He  removed  his 
glasses  and  Ribbed  his  eyes  gently. 
'You  know,  a  change  might  just  be  a 
very  good  thing  for  your  sons,  Mr. 
Walking  Eagle  ...  to  be  off  the  reser- 
vation, to  see  something  a  little  differ- 
ent. The  schools  in  the  city  are  gen- 
erally better  than  the  ones  here,  and 
(Continued  on  Page  44) 
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EXPRESSION 


AdrienneHolt 


Illustrated  by  Fred  Pirkey 


I  tried  to  wake  my  thoughts  to  glowing  words, 

Those  thoughts  which  fled  across  my  mind. 

I  tried  to  capture  them— 

Elusive  bits  of  realism 

Whirling  their  dizzy  way  throughout  my  brain. 

Long  hours  and  days 

They  coursed  their  deepening  groove  into  my  heart, 

Until  it  seemed  I  could  no  longer  feel  them— 

Their  poignant  joy 

Agonizing  but  ecstatic  with  pain. 

It  seemed  those  phantom  shapes 

That  chased  familiar  passages 

Along  my  lonely  brain 

Must  somehow  find  expression. 

But  now  I've  learned: 

These  burning  thoughts 

Which  weigh  my  heart 

Are  too  real  for  song. 
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AdrienneHolt 


Lost  Sunset 


Illustrated  by  Fred  Pirkey 


The  red  agate  sun  balanced  on  a  pinpoint  of  time 

Glares  a  moment  through  a  web  of  pearl-cloud 

While  electrical  crimson  sprinkles  the  west 

In  a  filmy  crinkled  shroud. 

Slowly  her  scarlet  bloom  wilts, 

Falling  from  the  slender  fingers  of  day; 

But  the  echo  of  a  rose  crystal  note  resounds 

And  flings  its  musical  light  away. 

Across  the  gray  horizon  drifts  the  flame; 

Lost  from  the  earth  now  a  spark 

To  wander  in  an  alien  land 

Against  the  tangled  traffic  of  the  dark. 
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DREAMS 


Kathy  Davis 


Illustrated  by  Fred  Pirketj 


"Dreams"  is  Kathy's  second  story 
to  be  published  in  PENMAN.  It  is 
quite  different  from  "Jeff"  which 
was  published  last  spring.  This  story 
deals  with  dream  images.  Although 
these  images  are  in  reality  only  a  few 
seconds  long,  Kathy  has  expanded 
them  in  time,  creating  an  interesting 
effect. 

This  year  Kathy  is  having  the  time 
of  her  life  serving  as  Fiction  Editor 
of  PENMAN.  In  addition,  she  is 
president  of  Elos  Honor  Society  and 
a  member  of  Madrigals. 

The  sweet  smell  of  fish  alive  and 
hidden  comes  over  the  water.  The 
water  is  golden,  bubbling  past  the 
canoe  with  every  steady  pull  of  our 
wooden  paddles.  Rich  sun  heats  the 
rocks  and  catches  every  leaf  of  the 
trees  lining  either  side  of  the  river 
distinct  and  alive  under  its  brilliance. 
We  steer  toward  the  bank  and  move 
smoothly  under  the  trees.  Shade  looms 
over  the  canoe  as  we  drift  under  a 
roof  of  leaves  with  patches  of  clear 
blue  sky  showing  through.  Each  leaf 
tosses  and  twists  on  its  stem  in  the 
soft  air,  and  an  undertone  of  insect 
sounds  mixes  with  the  rhythm  of 
water  washing  over  pebbles  along  the 
bank.  He  takes  my  paddle  and  stows 
it  with  his  on  the  bottom  of  the  canoe 
with  a  hollow,  clanking  sound.  I  tie 
the  rough  old  rope  to  a  branch  hanging 
low  over  the  water.  It's  lazy  now  un- 
der thetrees.  The  sun  doesn't  sing  here; 
it  only  whispers.  He  is  busy  lumping 
his  sweater  into  a  pillow  and  now 
sits  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe,  lean- 
ing against  the  thwart.  I  finish  tying 
a  knot  in  the  bow-line,  and  the  branch 
bobs  as  I  let  it  go.  I  see  his  face,  half 


in  shadow  now.  His  eyes  are  deeply 
set,  a  profound  blue.  His  nose,  long 
and  straight,  casts  a  deeper  shadow 
on  his  face  than  do  the  leaves  above. 
His  long  arm  rests  along  the  edge  of 
the  boat,  and  one  big,  long- fingered 
hand  idly  dips  the  water.  He  smiles 
a  sad  smile  that  makes  me  remember, 
and  I  ask,  "What  time  are  you  leaving 
tonight?" 

"Around  six-thirty.'' 

"What  time  is  it  now?" 

"It's  four-thirty."  The  shadeseems 
too  dark  now,  the  water  cold  and  dirty. 
My  head  begins  to  hurt.  The  afternoon 
has  gone  so  quickly!  Now  there  is 
an  empty  space  in  time,  and  we  stay 
awhile  under  the  trees,  the  boat  drift- 
ing a  little  and  tugging  at  its  line.  A 
squirrel  jumps  and  rattles  in  the  under- 
growth along  the  bank  and  I  remem- 
ber again.  "Well,  I  guess  we'd  ..." 
I  begin,  but  he  noas  his  head  and 
motions  to  me  to  get  the  rope.  He 
knows  it's  late,  and  we  have  to  leave. 
The  canoe  edges  out  into  the  sunlight 
again,  leaving  the  dark  trees.  I  know 
that  in  two  hours  he  will  be  gone.  A 
buzzing  begins  in  my  head  as  I  reach 
back  to  get  my  paddle.  He  smiles  to 
me  as  his  arm  swings  up  in  an  arc, 
and  he  takes  a  broad  pull  with  his 
paddle;  but  his  hair  glints  in  the  sun- 
light and  sends  a  thudding  pain  to  my 
head.  I  hate  Sunday  afternoons  — the 
time  of  leaving.  And  this  thick,  heavy 
sun!  I  remember  something  — I  remem- 
ber .  .  . 

"And  the  sun  pours  down  like  honey 
On  Our  Lady  of  the  Harbor" 


Good  morning,   Mrs.   Newell.   Come 
have  some  coffee  with  me.   No,  no 
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one's  up  yet  — f his  crew  doesn't  pile 
out  'til  noon.  But  I  love  this  time  of 
morning;  don't  you?  So  fresh  and 
wet!  I  just  like  to  sit  here  on  the 
patio  and  have  a  secondcup,  listening 
to  the  birds  .  .  . 


The  day  is  blindingly  bright.  I  can 
hardly  see  for  the  snow.  Oh,  it's  a 
good  snow  too  — good  and  hard,  yet  no 
crust  on  top.  fust  right  for  packing 
snow  balls  — and  the  hill  will  be  slick 
too!  My  feet  are  warm  inside  news- 
paper-stuffed boots  that  break  the  sur- 
face and  pack  the  heavy  snow  down 
with  a  cmnching  sound.  Dragging  my 
sled  as  I  walk,  I  leave  a  track  of 
deep  holes  behind  me  with  two  paral- 
lel grooves  running  smoothly  along- 
side. My  sled  has  a  board  broken;  but 
I  steel-wooled  the  runners  this  morn- 
ing and  then  I  oiled  them,  and  111 
bet  it's  faster  than  Chris'  old  sled.  I 
can  see  him  standing  at  the  top  of  the 
hill,  his  red  knitted  hat  against  the  sky. 
He  is  standing  with  some  other  friends, 
and  there's  a  group  of  big  kids  with 
toboggans.  Sometimes  the  big  kids  are 
nice  and  give  us  rides,  but  sometimes 
they  take  over  the  hill.  They'd  better 
not  today.  It's  so  beautiful,  and  it's 
the  first  big  snow! 

"Hi,  Chris.  Hi,  Patti.  Hi,  you  all. 
Is  it  good  today?" 

"Yeah,  it's  real  fast!''  Patti  an- 
swers. "And  the  big  kids  have  made 
a  big  bump  down  at  the  bottom;  you 
know,  like  a  ski-jump.  It's  cool!" 

"Where  J 

"Down  there."  She  points  to  the 
bottom  of  the  steep  hill.  So  far  down! 
Yes,  there's  the  place  where  they've 
pushed  and  packed  the  snow  up  so 
that  it  makes  a  little  dip,  then  a  lift 
off  the  ground. 

"Have  you  tried  it  yet?"  I  ask. 

"No,    everybody's   chicken.    Chris 


says  he's  going  to,  though."  Chris 
is  standing  apart  from  us,  studying 
the  high  school  kids  as  they  shoot 
down  the  track,  hit  the  jump  at 
the  bottom,  and  sail  into  the  air, 
hitting  the  ground  with  a  jolt  and  a 
whoop.  But  now,  he  reaches  down, 
his  eyes  still  on  the  sledders,  and  slow- 
ly picks  up  the  rope  of  his  sled.  As 
we  watch,  ne  tramps  over  to  the  place 
where  the  track  begins.  We  all  hold 
our  breath  as  he  stands  a  minute, 
then  solemnly  picks  up  his  sled  and 
backs  off  a  few  feet.  Frowning,  he 
takes  a  couple  of  running  steps  and 
drops  down  on  top  of  his  sled.  We're 
all  yelling  now  as  he  streams  down 
the  hill,  his  red  hat  all  but  disap- 
pearing in  the  dips.  He  hits  the  bump 
at  the  bottom  and  wavers  in  the  air 
for  an  agonizing  second  before  slam- 
ming back  onto  the  snow.  The  sled 
scurries  on  for  a  few  feet  then  comes 
to  rest.  Chris  jumps  off  and  waves  his 
hat;  I  can  hear  him  yelling,  "C'mon, 
you  guys;  it's  great!  It's  not  scary- 
it's  easyl  C'mon,  you  scaredy-cats!" 

"I'll  go  down  if  you  will,"  Patti 
whispers  to  me. 

"I  don't  know  ..."  Chris  is  mak- 
ing his  way  up  the  hill,  still  exclaim- 
ing over  his  ride  and  laughing.  "Well, 
OK.  But  we  go  together. 

"OK.  Who  steers?" 

"You  do,"  I  say,  and  we  take  my 
sled  over  to  the  track.  A  sudden  wind 
blows  snow  crystals  in  our  faces  as  we 
try  to  bend  snow-suited  knees  and  get 
set  on  the  creaking  sled.  Now  someone 
has  given  us  a  push  and  we're  starting 
down  the  hill.  The  wind  fills  my  ears 
and  I'm  afraid.  We're  gaining  speed, 
and  I  look  over  Patti  s  hunched  shoul- 
ders to  see  the  bottom  and  the  jump 
looming  towards  us.  Wind  whistles; 
trees  pass  with  horrible  speed.  The 
jump  is  ahead,  and  Patti  panics.  She 
scrambles  off  the  sled  just  before  the 
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jump  and  knocks  me  off  balance.  I'm 
scared.  Now  the  jump,  and  I'm  in  the 
air— but  where's  the  sled?  I  comedown 
on  top  of  the  sled;  my  leg  is  under  it. 
The  pain  screams  up  through  my  leg 
to  my  head.  People  running— Patti 
asking  me  if  I'm  all  right— Am  I 
crying?  Chris  pulling  me  out  of  the 
way.  What  is  he  saying? 

"Try  to  stand  up  on  it.  If  you  can 
stand  up  on  it,  it's  not  broken."  All 
right.  They  help  me  up  on  one  leg. 
Ail  my  weight  seems  to  throb  right 
above  my  ankle, 

"OK,  now  put  some  weight  on  it." 
Sprinkles  of  light  come  and  go,  and 
then  blackness.  Daddy!  .  .  . 

Gray  light  filters  through  the  white 
curtains  in  my  room;  the  day  is  cloudy. 
The  sheets  are  warm,  but  my  nose 
outside  them  is  cold.  What  day  is  it? 
Oh,  yesterday  .  .  .  The  cast  feels  fun- 
ny—so heavy  and  stupid.  It  doesn't 
burn  like  it  did  after  they  put  it  on 
last  night.  Now  it's  cold  and  hard.  Is 
my  leg  really  in  there?  I  can  wiggle 
my  toes.  Mother  comes  in  with  her 
apron  on,  bringing  a  tray  for  breakfast. 
"How  do  you  feel  this  morning?'' 

"Funny.  But  I  can  wiggle  my  toes.'' 

"Well,  that's  a  good  sign!"  She 
laughs;  but  it's  a  funny  laugh,  and  it 
scares  me  because  I  can  tell  she's 
been  crying. 

"What's  the  matter?"  I  ask.  She  sits 
down  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  careful 
not  to  jostle  my  leg. 

"Mr.  Merson  is  dead." 

Why?  .  .  .  Why? 


It's  going  to  be  a  little  cloudy  today; 
don't  you  think?  Maybe  not.  I'd  like 
to  finish  this  crossword  puzzle  out 
here,  so  I  hope  it  doesn't  start  raining. 
Have  a  jelly  doughnut;  won't  you? 
Just  bought  them  yesterday. 


Bittersweet  Bartok  pierces  the  air 
in  the  hall,  and  the  music  goes  bounc- 
ing and  pouncing  around  mv  ears.  How 
can  anyone  earthly  play  like  that?  A 
great  blackness  extends  from  the  sea 
of  heads  to  the  height  of  the  ceiling, 
making  the  stage  seem  to  burn  with 
its  own  brightness.  A  little  man  in 
black  with  stubby  fingers  sits  at  the 
piano.  Now  stabbing  at  the  keys,  now 
cajoling,  he's  weaving  me  into  the 
magic  he's  making  .  .  . 

"When  is  this  recital  you're  play- 
ing in?" 

"It's  next  Sunday;  and  Ellen,  I'm 
so  scared!  I've  been  practicing;  but 
there  are  going  to  be  so  many  people, 
and  Mother'll  Kill  me  if  I  goof  up!  ' 

"Don't  worry  about  it;  you'll  do  all 
right.  Can  I  come?" 

"Yes,  if  you  want  to.  I'm  so  afraid, 
Ellen.  My  hands  always  start  shaking 
and  my  feet  can't  find  the  pedals  .  .  ." 

He  picks  the  notes  from  the  keys 
and  it's  Scarlatti.  Scarlatti  — like  trie 
fronds  of  a  milkweed,  it  floats  delicate 
and  crisp  from  his  hands  .  .  . 

I'm  playing.  I  know  I'm  playing 
because  I  can  look  down  and  see  my 
fingers  moving.  What  am  I  playing? 
What  am  I  doing  here,  anyway?  How 
did  my  legs  walk  me  up  the  steps 
to  this  stage?  I'm  really  playing.  My 
fingers  know  the  keys.  I  remember 
this  morning  .  .  . 

"Mother,  I  don't  want  to  play!" 

"Now,  don't  you  get  nervous, 
honey.  Do  it  for  Mr.  Merson.  That 
poor,  great  man  — I'll  never  forget  the 
day  that  he  died.  You  had  broken 
your  leg  .  .  .  ." 

The  sound  is  catching  up  now  and 
I   become  aware  of  what  my  fingers 

(Continued  on  Page  45) 
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CERAMICS 


The  making  of  ceramic  pieces  is 
very  popular  in  the  Washington-Lee 
Art  Department.  The  clay  that  the 
student  first  starts  with  can  be  de- 
veloped into  something  very  practical 
or  something  simply  attractive.  The 
potter  must  have  both  the  patience  of 
a  sculptor  and  the  sense  or  color  of  a 
painter. 

The  method  of  construction  of  a 
ceramic  work  greatly  influences  its 
final  shape.  Probably  the  most  com- 
mon and  yet  the  most  difficult  is  the 
"wheel  thrown."  In  this  process  the 
potter  must  first  work  his  clay  to  the 
center  of  the  wheel,  or  centrifugal 
force  may  throw  it  completely  off  the 
wheel.  Then,  by  pressing  his  thumbs 
into  the  center  of  the  clay,  he  begins 
the  shaping.  After  this  process,  called 
opening  the  clay,  the  potter  molds  for 
height  by  pulling  or  pressing  in  on 
both  sides  of  the  clay  while  working 
his  hands  up  the  piece.  The  final  prod- 
uct resembles  a  cylinder,  which  can 
be  formed  into  varied  shapes. 

Another  important  method  is  coil 
in  which  long  coils  are  rolled  and  then 
pinched  together.  If  the  artist  decides 
he  doesn't  want  a  texture  at  all,  the 
whole  piece  can  be  smoothed  flat  by 
sanding.   Sometimes   such  smoothing 


is  done  only  to  the  inside  of  the  piece 
to  maintain  the  coiled  effect. 

A  final  method,  slab,  probably  con- 
sumes the  least  amount  of  time.  In 
this  procedure  flat  surfaces  of  clay 
are  put  together  to  make  a  pleasing 
shape.  This  method  moves  the  potter 
closer  to  the  sculptor  because  his 
hands  alone  are  responsible  for  shap- 
ing the  piece. 

Glazing  is  as  vital  to  the  final 
product  as  is  shaping,  for  even  a  very 
small  mistake  in  the  amount  of  time 
for  firing  can  change  the  colors  dras- 
tically. Color  is  also  affected  by  ap- 
plication of  the  glaze  or  position  in  the 
kiln.  One  may  attain  beautiful  results 
by  glaze-fusing,  the  use  of  layers  of 
glaze  to  achieve  an  artistic  result. 
Successive  layers  can  only  be  applied 
after  the  layers  underneath  have  un- 
dergone firing  in  the  kiln,  a  process 
which  takes  six  hours.  In  this  way  the 
colors  are  able  to  blend. 

The  majority  of  W-L's  art  students 
try  at  least  one  piece  of  pottery  during 
the  year.  In  fact,  the  shaping  of  clay 
is  treated  as  a  full  unit  of  work  in 
the  Art  I,  Art  II,  and  certain  design 
classes.  As  shown  by  the  examples 
on  these  pages,  much  experimentation 
and  variety  may  be  achieved. 
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Haiku:  Dylan  on  the  Harmonica 

Jay  Fowler  Illustrated  by  Fred  Pirkey 

Was  drivin'  up  to  Maine 
one  tourist  summer 
and  she  passed  by 
goin'  ninety  on  that  birch-cone  highway. 
Her  hair  it  was, 
fell  for  her  hair, 
long,  long  brown  so  comfortable  on  the  windstrings. 
She  brushed  it  back  from  her  eye 
and  I  knew  she  was  lonely. 
Then  she  wrapped  her  car 

around  that  sadness 
and  whirled  away  in  a  cloud  of  side  road  dust, 
lost  for  my  eternity. 

Loved  her  I  did, 
much  as  any  hightime  love  I  knew. 
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THERE'S  NO  SUCH  THING 


Clelia  Hoare 

Clelia's  story  about  a  child's  fantasy 
in  a  small-town  library  evolved  from 
her  own  memories  of  past  childhood 
summers.  Her  talents  lie  in  both  the 
English  and  mathematics  fields,  as 
evidenced  by  her  participation  inboth 
Thespians  and  Tikos.  However,  she 
has  chosen  to  major  in  math  in  col- 
lege. 

But  perhaps  the  most  precious  of 
all  the  virtues  of  mistletoe  is  that 
it  affords  efficient  protection 
against  sorcery  and  witchcraft. 

-  The  Golden  Bough 
by  J.G.  Frazer 

It  was  one  of  the  hottest  summer 
days  I  could  ever  remember.  I  had 
been  walking  out  in  the  sun  for  nearly 
an  hour,  and  now  the  heat  seemed 
worse.  When  I  pressed  my  arm  with 
my  finger,  the  white  spot  it  made 
would  not  disappear  for  two  minutes. 
My  Uncle  George  had  told  me  that  if 
that  ever  happened  I  should  get  out 
of  the  sun  quickly  because  it  was  a 
sure  sign  of  sunburn. 

When  I  was  not  checking  my  sun- 
burn, I  wondered  if  anyone  I  knew 
would  be  at  the  library  besides  Mrs. 
Whittier,  the  librarian.  I  hoped  not 
because  it  was  embarrassing  having 
to  talk  to  people  I  never  really  knew 
or  liked.  Sometimes  I  even  felt  em- 
barrassed around  Karen,  my  best 
friend,  because  I  did  not  have  anything 
to  say. 

I  was  thinking  about  turning  back 
when  I  reached  the  main  street  where 
the  library  and  the  courthouse  were. 
Surrounded  by  tall,  new,  red  brick 
buildings,  the  library  looked  strange. 
It  was  a  small  structure  made  out  of 
cobblestones  and  cement  with  a  flight 


Illustrated  by  Nickie  Manly 

of  very  high  steps  that  even  tall  people 
might  find  awkward  to  climb.  I  hesi- 
tated before  I  went  up  the  steps;  I 
saw  several  parked  cars  in  front.  Per- 
haps they  meant  there  were  a  lot  of 
people  at  the  library,  or  maybe  they 
meant  something  special  at  the  court- 
house. I  went  up  the  steps  and  then 
hesitated  again.  I  did  not  really  want 
to  go  in,  but  I  had  books  due  that 
day;  and  it  would  be  worse  to  return 
them  later  and  have  to  pay  a  fine. 

I  put  my  hand  on  the  greasy  door 
handle  and  pushed  slowly  so  that  the 
door  would  not  creak  loudly.  As  soon 
as  I  closed  the  door  behind  me,I  no- 
ticed that  the  library  had  a  different 
odor  now.  I  could  smell  the  old  books 
and  magazines  that  were  lying  on  the 
dusty  shelves  and  the  oil  from  the 
portable  fans  that  were  used  in  the 
summer. 

As  I  put  my  books  on  the  check-out 
desk,  I  noticed  that  there  was  only  one 
other  person  besides  myself  and  Mrs. 
Whittier  in  the  library.  He  was  an 
old  man  who  was  reading  a  news 
magazine  near  the  magazine  shelves. 
I  made  my  way  through  the  maze 
of  tables  in  the  adult  section  and  into 
a  dark  narrow  corridor  that  led  to  the 
children's  section.  This  latter  section 
was  always  the  brightest  part  of  the 
library.  There  were  large  windows 
whose  shades  were  pulled  up  and  a 
big  blue  fan  that  was  aimed  at  the 
ceiling.  I  could  not  go  into  that  sec- 
tion any  more  because  I  was  too  old, 
but  I  was  too  young  to  be  tolerated 
by  Mrs.  Whittier  in  the  adult  section. 
I  was  forced  to  find  books  in  that 
dark  corridor  where  there  was  only 
room  for  a  wobbly  stepstool. 
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I  picked  up  the  first  book  I  saw 
that  was  thin  and  had  no  title  on  the 
cover.  I  turned  to  the  first  page  and 
saw  that  the  title  was  Megan:  Mem- 
oirs of  a  Welsh  Girl.  The  book  did 
not  look  very  interesting,  but  I  started 
to  look  through  it  anyway. 

I  was  flipping  the  pages  rapidly 
when  I  accidentally  ripped  one.  I 
looked  up  slowly  to  see  if  anyone  had 
seen  me;  and  realizing  I  was  alone, 
I  pulled  out  the  steps  of  the  step- 
stool,  sat  down,  and  began  to  read: 

My  father,  a  very  wealthy  man, 
owned  the  largest,  most  respect- 
able dairy  farm  in  the  country- 
side. Every  morning  he  and  the 
work  hands  would  rise  before  the 
sun  rose  in  order  to  begin  milking 
the  cows.  Quite  often  I  would  rise 
at  the  same  time  and  watch  them, 
and  if  I  had  been  good,  my  father 
would  let  me  milk  a  cow. 

This  did  not  strike  me  as  interesting 
at  all,  so  I  skipped  a  couple  of  para- 
graphs and  read  again: 

This  year  my  father  chose  me  to 
gather  the  mistletoe  and  present  it 
to  Tessy,  the  cow.  She  was,  after 
all,  the  first  cow  who  calved  after 
the  first  hour  of  the  New  Year; 
and,  as  everyone  knows,  mistletoe 
is  the  only  effective  protection 
against  the  witches'  ruining  the 
milk  and  the  butter.  I  remember 
the  year  before  last  there  was  scarce- 
ly any  mistletoe  to  be  found  and 
all  the  dairy  farmers  suffered.  Over 
half  of  the  cows  died  and  the  rest 
produced  bad  milk. 

I  thought  it  was  funny  that  mistle- 
toe, that  plant  people  hung  on  their 
lintels  at  Christmas  to  kiss  under, 
could  have  any  effect  on  witches.  But, 
then,  the  Welsh  farmers  did  suffer  that 
year  the  mistletoe  was  scarce. 

I  wondered  if  mistletoe  still  had  the 
same  effect.  After  all,  witches  still 
existed  as  far  as  I  knew.  Mrs.  Whittier 
was  probably  one.  My  stomach  felt 
like  something  was  twisting  it.  What 


would  I  do  if  Mrs.  Whittier  really 
were  a  witch? 

I  suddenly  began  to  think  of  all 
the  weird  things  she  did.  Mrs.  Whit- 
tier constantly  talked  to  herself  in  a 
strange  language;  sometimes  her  gar- 
ble seemed  to  be  directed  at  someone 
else.  She  carried  many  funny-smelling 
bottles  and  other  things  in  her  black 
satin  purse.  Mrs.  Whittier  also  had  a 
mysterious  power.  All  of  my  friends 
told  me  so.  How  else  could  she  have 
known  that  it  was  my  younger  brother 
Tom  who  had  thrown  spaghetti  on  the 
trees  in  front  of  the  library  on  Hal- 
loween? 

Mrs.  Whittier  looked  like  everything 
I  thought  a  witch  should.  She  was  a 
thin  old  woman  who  only  wore  dark 
dresses.  Her  gray  thinning  hair  was 
pulled  back  in  a  tight  bun,  and  when 
she  talked,  only  her  bottom  teeth 
showed.  But  what  reminded  me  most 
of  a  witch  were  her  eyes.  They  were 
black  and  evil,  sunk  deep  into  her 
skull. 

The  first  time  I  noticed  those  eyes 
was  the  day  I  returned  the  books  I  had 
checked  out  for  Tom.  I  had  gone  into 
the  children's  section  to  do  school 
work  with  some  girls  from  my  sixth 
grade  class.  I  had  just  begun  to  take 
notes  from  an  encyclopedia  when  I  felt 
an  uncomfortable  sensation.  I  felt  like 
someone  was  staring  at  me.  I  looked 
up  at  the  others,  but  they  were  all 
studying  hard.  I  tried  to  work  again, 
even  though  I  still  felt  uncomfort- 
able. A  thin,  horrible  voice  spoke. 

"Is  this  your  book?" 

It  was  Mrs.  Whittier,  and  she  held 
in  her  brown  spotted  hand  one  of  the 
books  I  had  just  returned.  I  turned 
around  apprehensively  and  looked  up 
into  her  horrible  eyes  that  never 
blinked. 

"Is  this  your  book?"  she  asked  me 
again. 
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"Yes,  I  think  so." 

"The  due  date  card  is  missing.  They 
cost  ten  cents." 

Everyone  at  the  table  was  now  look- 
ing, and  I  felt  a  sudden  flash  of  heat 
around  my  head. 

"I  g-guess  I  have  a  dime.  Let  me 
look."  I  began  to  fumble  about  in  my 
purse. 

"You  do  not  have  to  pay  the  fine 
this  time,"  Mrs.  Whittier  snapped. 
"Just  remember  not  to  lose  a  card 
again." 

She  then  walked  out  of  the  room 
as  silently  as  she  had  come  in. 

The  evidence  that  Mrs.  Whittier 
was  a  witch  seemed  rather  convincing 
to  me  now.  I  wondered  what  I  should 
do  about  it.  I  decided  that  the  best 
thing  was  to  go  home. 

I   put  the  oook  back  on  the  shelf 
and  started  to  make  my  way  through 
the  adult   section.  I  was  walking  as 
quickly  as  I  could  when  I  noticed  no 
one  was  there.  The  old  man  was  gone, 
and  Mrs.  Whittier  was  not  at  her  desk. 
I  opened   the  door  quickly  and  saw 
Mrs.  Whittier   at  the  mailbox  at  the 
foot  of  the  steps. 


A  letter  was  lying  on  one  of  the 
steps,  and  I  instinctively  picked  it 
up.  I  wished  I  had  left  it  there  when 
I  realized  it  probably  was  Mrs.  Whit- 
tier's,  and  I  would  have  to  hand  it 
to  her.  I  went  down  the  steps  and 
walked  toward  the  mailbox.  I  did  not 
want  to  get  too  near  to  her,  so  I 
stopped  about  three  feet  away. 

'Uh  — did  you  drop  this?"  I  asked, 
holding  out  the  letter. 

She  turned  around  quickly,  and  I 
noticed  she  looked  worried. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  did,"  she  said.  "Thank 
you.  I  almost  thought  I  had  lost  it." 

She  squinted  while  she  looked  at 
me.  I  had  the  sun  at  my  back,  so  I 
could  see  her  plainly.  Her  eyes  had 
changed.  Her  pupils  were  small,  and  I 
could  see  that  her  eyes  were  watery 
and  softly  brown.  I  felt  myself  blush 
for  ever  thinking  she  was  a  witch. 

She  went  back  up  the  steps,  and  I 
started  down  the  street  with  the  sun 
still  at  my  back.  I  put  my  palm  on  to 
of  my  head;  it  felt  hot.  As  I  cross 
the  street,  I  wondered  if  I  would  get 
a  sunburn  on  my  scalp. 
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Culture  Comes  to  Washington 


David  Baker 


An  avid  interest  in  the  fine  arts 
coupled  with  a  rewarding  tour  of  the 
construction  site  of  a  magnificent 
■structure  of  the  future  led  David  to 
compose  this  article.  A  well-known 
contributor  to  PENMAN  in  the  past, 
David  is  serving  this  year  as  its  Non- 
Fiction  Editor.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
all  of  his  time  is  consumed  by  PEN- 
MAN duties,  for  he  is  also  president 
of  Tikos  and  Science  Club  and  par- 
ticipates in  various  other  activities. 
David  lias  already  been  accepted  at 
Chapel  Hill,  and  he  hopes  to  pursue 
a  career  in  science  there. 


What  local  project  now  under  con- 
struction nas  received  support 
from  seven  foreign  countries  ana  cost 
appraisals  of  over  sixty  million  dol- 
lars? What  future  cultural  facility 
can  now  be  seen  dominating  the  Dis- 
trict side  of  the  Potomac  River  across 
the  channel  from  the  Theodore  Roose- 
velt Bridge?  This  fabulous  edifice, 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts,  upon  its  completion 
in  1970  will  give  the  Washington 
area  a  unique  centralization  of  cul- 
tural activities. 

Originally    named    the   "National 
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Cultural  Center"  upon  its  inception 
in  1958,  the  Kennedy  Center  was  es- 
tablished by  an  act  of  Congress.  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  followed  President  Eis- 
enhower in  supporting  the  idea  of  a 
national  center  for  the  performing 
arts  by  signing  legislation  which  aided 
the  fund-raising  portion  of  the  project. 
President  Johnson  gave  additional  ex- 
ecutive approval  to  the  project  when 
in  1964  he  signed  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Center  Act,  which  in  renaming  the 
cultural  center  made  it  the  capital  s 
official  memorial  to  the  late  President. 
Originally,  it  was  thought  that 
funds  for  the  Center  would  come 
entirely  from  private  contributions. 
The  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  Act, 
however,   appropriated  $15.5  million 


in  Federal  funds  with  the  stipulation 
that  an  equal  sum  would  be  raised 
by  voluntary  contributions.  Also  au- 
thorized was  a  $15.4  million  United 
States  Treasury  loan  for  the  under- 
ground parking  facilities,  which  will 
serve  1600  cars.  By  1965  the  Center 
had  received  more  than  the  $15.5 
million  needed  and  qualified  for  the 
Federal  grant.  The  donations  came 
from  such  varied  sources  as  private 
citizens,  foundations,  industry,  and 
the  peoples  and  governments  of  seven 
foreign  countries.  Unfortunately,  con- 
struction costs  have  exceeded  original 
estimates,  and  the  Center's  Board 
of  Trustees  is  seeking  additional  funds 
from  these  and  other  sources. 

The  exterior  walls  as  well  as  certain 
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of  the  interior  ones  will  be  covered  by 
white  Carrara  marble  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Center  in  1963  by  the 
country  of  Italy.  Chandeliers  for  the 
Center  were  donated  by  Ireland,  Nor- 
way, and  Sweden.  In  addition,  Japan 
has  provided  a  hand-woven  red  and 
gold  silk  stage  curtain.  Denmark  and 
Germany  have  sent  special  furnishings 
and  large  decorative  panels,  respec- 
tively, as  gifts  to  the  Center.  These 
donations  from  around  the  world  show 
the  international  support  and  respect 
for  this  effort  to  improve  facilities 
for  the  performing  arts. 

Congress  in  its  original  establish- 
ing act  provided  the  site  for  the  Cen- 
ter. Almost  immediately,  Edward 
Durell  Stone  was  named  the  archi- 
tect for  the  splendid  project.  His  de- 
sign, submitted  in  1962,  called  for  the 
housing  of  a  Concert  Hall;  an  Opera 
House;  a  Theater  and  Studio  Play- 
house; exhibition  areas;  and  visitor 
facilities,  including  restaurants  and 
parking. 

The  largest  performance  area  of  the 
Center  is  the  Concert  Hall,  which  will 
seat  2750.  This  facility  will  rival  Con- 
stitution Hall  in  grandeur  and  majesty. 
Center  officials  hope  that  the  National 
Symphony  will  use  the  hall  for  part 
of  its  concert  season.  The  other  con- 
cert halls  of  the  area,  however,  need 
not  fear  the  competition  of  the  Cen- 
ter's hall  because  the  total  demand 
for  performances  exceeds  the  capacity 
of  these  facilities. 

The  central  hall  of  the  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Center  for  the  Performing  Arts 
will  be  the  Opera  House.  Its  seating 
capacity  of  2200  approximates  that  of 
La  Scala  and  the  Vienna  State  Opera. 
This  hall  will  be  versatile:  it  may  be 
used  for  recitals,  lectures,  and  film 
showings;  but  its  primary  utilization 
will  be  for  performances  of  opera,  bal- 
let, and  musical  theater.  The  stage, 


65  feet  in  depth  and  100  feet  in  width, 
is  equal  in  size  to  the  new  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House  and  also  contains  a 
special  floor  for  ballet  performances. 

The  cultural  center  s  theater  will 
seat  1100,  all  on  a  single  level.  The 
theater  has  been  named  the  Eisenhow- 
er Theater  in  honor  of  the  former  Pres- 
ident and  Mrs.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 
This  action,  in  addition  to  honoring 
the  efforts  of  the  Eisenhowers,  should 
aid  the  fund-raising  inasmuch  as  sup- 
porters and  friends  of  the  former 
General  of  the  Army  will  be  able  to 
pledge  funds  specifically  for  the 
theater. 

Between  the  three  performance 
houses  will  be  two  long  hallways, 
the  Hall  of  Nations  and  the  Hall  of 
States.  These  halls  will  be  decorated 
by  the  flags  of  the  countries  of  the 
world  and  those  of  the  states  of  the 
Union,  respectively.  These  hallways 
will  also  serve  as  access  ways  from 
the  Entrance  Plaza  to  the  Grand  Foyer, 
which  is  to  run  the  entire  length  of 
the  building.  The  entrances  into  the 
separate  houses  will  be  from  the  Foyer. 
The  Foyer,  60  feet  high,  40  feet  wide, 
and  630  feet  long,  will  be  one  of  the 
largest  rooms  in  the  world. 

The  Roof  Terrace  level  (above  the 
main  level)  contains  the  Studio  Play- 
house, exhibition  areas,  and  visitor 
facilities.  The  Playhouse  will  be  used 
for  experimental  theater,  motion  pic- 
tures, readings,  and  children's  shows. 
It  is  expected  to  give  a  great  deal  of 
impetus  to  the  use  of  experimentation 
—  already  popular  in  the  performing 
arts.  The  Atrium  Gallery  will  connect 
the  facilities  of  the  upper  level.  It  is 
to  be  decorated  with  fountains  and 
gardens,  which  emphasize  the  theme 
of  the  Center. 

In  designing  the  Kennedy  Center 

the  architects  gave  special  considera- 

(Continued  on  Page  47) 


PRAGUE: 
3EED0M  UNVANQUISHED 


LISSA  SCHAAR 


Illustrated  by  Mary  McGurrin 


Below  the  haze  at  dawn, 

An  approaching  rumble  of  soldiers 

Jolts  tin  cans  and  pebbles  at  curbsides, 

Rattles  the  paneglass  and  cracking  stainglass. 

One  droning  voice  in  prayer 
In  whispering  thanks  For  another  sunrise, 
Flickers  the  flames  of  scented  candles 
While  the  congregation  waits  in  silence. 

Down  an  enclosed  alley, 
A  boy  climbs  a  flimsy  cardboard  box, 
Peers  over  a  brick  wall,  sees  invaders: 
"Fascists!"  He  scurries  back  to  the  darkness. 

An  abandoned  gutter 

Forms  refuge  for  a  disenchanted 

Woman  comforting  a  dead  body. 

"Do  not  fear.  We  are  still  undefeated." 
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Blame  It  on  Ollie 


Debra  Hall 


Despite  her  membership  in  five  honor 
societies,  Debra  manages  to  find  time 
for  creative  writing.  A  part-time  job 
at  a  bowling  lane  helped  provide 
her  with  both  the  atmosphere  and 
main  character  for  this  story,  written 
for  her  senior  Advanced  Placement 
English  class. 

He  eyes  the  clock.  11:30  — time  to 
go.  He  can  meet  Ollie  at  the  bus 
stop  at  noon,  and  then  they  can  go 
on  to  the  two  o'clock  game.  He  steps 
onto  the  black  rubber  mat  and  pushes 
the  broken  automatic  door  open.  The 
crash  of  hard  balls  knocking  down 
pins  fades  away  as  he  winces  in  the 
harsh  sunlight.  It's  hot  out.  After  the 
air-conditioned  building  the  sudden 
heat  makes  his  armpits  itch,  and  the 
strong  sweat  forms  dark  rims  around 
his  t-shirt.  The  moisture  washes  away 
the  fine  wrinkles  and  leaves  the  ma- 
terial smooth  and  wet.  He  steps  off 
the  sidewalk  and  walks  between  the 
yellow  lines  that  mark  off  the  parking 
spaces.  The  nearest  ABC  store  is  about 
three  blocks.  He  can  make  it  in  less 
than  five  minutes;  but  then  it  will  be 
almost  half  a  mile  to  the  bus  stop, 
and  he  will  have  to  hurry.  He  decides 
to  go  anyway. 

He  focuses  on  a  nearby  telephone 
pole  and  strides  toward  it.  The  tar  on 
the  black  shaft  glistens,  softened  by 
the  heat.  He  rivets  his  eye  on  that  tar 
and  runs.  His  flat  feet  jar  his  body 
with  every  step.  The  shock  starts  at  his 
knee  and  travels  up  to  his  head  with 
a  thud  then  goes  back  down  to  his 
ankles.  They  begin  to  hurt;  their 
tenderness  gasps.  His  mouth  and 
throat  are  dry,  but  there  is  a  haven 
of    wetness    under    his    tongue.    He 


Illustrated  by  Pat  Morrison 

kneads  his  tongue  against  the  floor 
of  his  mouth.  The  pole  again  dances 
before  his  eyes,  up  and  down  with 
each  jarring  step.  His  wrists  are  loose 
and  his  fingers  feel  free  from  gravity. 
The  moisture  returns  to  the  bony  roof 
of  his  mouth,  but  the  membrane  cov- 
ering the  back  is  still  dry.  He  swallows 
to  relieve  it.  His  mouth  hangs  open; 
and  his  heart  is  racing,  bumping 
loudly  against  his  chest.  He  stumbles 
across  an  intersection  and  down  a 
tree-lined  street  into  the  shade. 

The  ABC  store  is  dark  inside.  The 
glass  front  reflects  the  street  through 
its  smudges.  White  letters  on  the  door 
proclaim  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control. 
His  hairy  hand  covers  the  'Con''  and 
pushes.  The  door  yields  slowly  to  the 
pressure,  and  he  steps  into  the  dark- 
ness. Shelves  of  dusty  bottles  are  ar- 
ranged in  long  rows.  The  aisles  face 
him,  and  he  sees  small  men  scurrying 
up  and  down  ladders  with  bottles 
full  of  cinnamon-colored  liquid.  He 
runs  his  finger  down  a  crack  in  the 
blue  linoleum  counter  and  digs  his 
nails  into  the  steel  rim.  A  young  man 
approaches  him. 

'May  I  help  you?'' 

"Vodka.  A  quart.'' 

The  clerk  goes  into  the  labyrinth 
of  bottles  and  brings  out  a  green  one 
filled  with  a  seemingly  green  liquid. 
The  clerk  rings  up  the  price  on  a  pre- 
gummed  receipt.  He  moistens  it  and 
attaches  it  to  the  bottle.  "Four  ninety- 
five.  Thank  you."  The  clerk's  white 
lips  barely  move. 

He  wraps  the  paper  around  the 
neck  of  the  bottle  and  slips  it  under 
a  sweaty  armpit.  The  glass  is  hard 
and  cool  through  his  shirt.  He  feels 
the  soft  motions  of  the  liquid  as  he 
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leaves  the  store.  He  walks  quickly 
now,  taking  two  steps  for  every  block 
of  sidewalk.  A  driveway  interrupts  his 
stride.  He  crosses  the  street  and  ar- 
rives at  a  small  shopping  center,  pass- 
ing a  pet  shop  ana  a  drug  store.  A 
large  orange  sign  proclaims  a  one- 
cent  sale:  'Buy  one  hair  brush  for 
a  dollar  and  get  a  second  one  for  a 
penny."  Next  is  a  Heel  and  Toe- 
discontinued  shoes  for  three,  five, 
seven,  and  nine  dollars.  He  passes  it, 
bounding  up  stairs  in  the  canyon  be- 
tween two  buildings.  On  one  side  there 
are  evergreen  bushes  and  spider  webs. 
On  the  other  side  there  is  a  wall.  He 
reaches  a  boulevard  and  dashes  across 
without  looking.  He  runs  through  a 
rutted,  dirt  driveway.  His  right  hand 
takes  the  bottle  and  he  hops  the  fence. 
He  runs  across  a  little  league  diamond 
and  onto  the  highway.  The  bus  stop 
is  a  hundred  yards  ahead  of  him,  and 
he  walks  the  rest  of  the  way,  sides 
heaving  from  exhaustion.  Across  the 
tree  tops,  the  lighted  numbers  of  a 
store  clock  show  12:07.  Where  is 
Ollie? 

He  goes  over  to  the  shade  of  a  tree 
and  props  himself  up  to  wait.  The 
clock  changes  to  93° .  This  heat  could 
kill  a  person.  Why  doesn't  it  rain? 
He  licks  his  lips  and  tries  to  fan  away 
a  cloud  of  gnats.  One  lands  in  his 
eye,  and  the  others  attack  him  angrily 
as  he  rubs  it  out  with  a  gritty  finger. 
He  leaps  up  and  flails  his  arms  an- 

frily,  clapping  his  hands  in  front  of 
is  face,  tnen  beating  at  the  air.  The 
gnats  are  gone;  he  slumps  back  into 
position.  Red  ants  clime  down  the 
scales  of  the  tree  and  onto  his  collar. 
He  grinds  them  into  his  fingernail. 
An  anthill  is  in  the  bald  spot  of  earth 
at  his  right.  He  levels  it  with  avenge- 
ful kick.  The  sole  of  his  shoe  Ribs  the 
loose  grains  into  the  packed  earth.  The 
clock  reads  12:17,  and  the  bus  lumbers 


over  the  crest  of  the  hill.  He  can  see 
the  sky  between  the  wheels  as  it  comes. 
Where  is  Ollie? 

He  pulls  out  his  wallet.  Its  glossy 
leather  is  stained  with  sweat.  He  takes 
out  three  dollar  bills.  George  Washing- 
ton has  a  black  eye  on  one  of  them. 
He  notices  his  library  card  has  been 
expired  since  1964.  He  turns  it  over. 
Seventeen  has  been  multiplied  by  a 
dollar  sixty  on  the  back.  He  slips 
the  card  under  his  money.  There  is 
a  receipt  for  shoe  repair:  "Pick  up 
within  thirty  days  of  August  10. 
Next  is  a  Social  Security  Card  num- 
bered 533-92-0017.  He  puts  these  with 
the  others  and  reaches  for  a  news- 
paper clipping.  "Youth  Rumble  After 
Game;  Three  Taken  by  Police"  is  the 
headline.  That  was  three  years  ago. 
He  touches  a  scarred  cheek  and  smiles 
at  the  clipping.  He  scoops  up  the  little 
pile  and  puts  it  back  in.  12:51.  Ollie 
isn't  coming. 

He  looks  up  at  the  sun.  The  sky 
is  mottled  with  tufts  of  clouds.  There 
is  a  ten  per  cent  chance  of  rain.  He 
ushes  off  from  the  ground  with  his 
ands  and  tears  off  a  few  blades  of 
grass.  He  leans  over  to  pick  up  the 
bottle  and  begins  to  retrace  his  steps. 
He  takes  practice  swings  at  Ollie's 
nose  with  every  step. 

He  reaches  the  oowling  alley  hot 
and  sweaty.  The  paper  around  the 
vodka  has  been  melted  by  the  sweat 
of  his  hands  and  torn  by  his  writhing 
fingers.  He  pulls  open  the  automatic 
door  and  steps  into  the  over-air-con- 
ditioned alley.  The  boss  is  waiting  for 
him. 

Stalcup  walks  with  a  peculiar  roll- 
ing motion  that  makes  his  head  sway 
back  over  one  shoulder  with  every 
step.  He  comes  over  to  him  with  this 
gait  and  folds  his  hands  over  a  pot 
belly.  "You  haven't  been  here." 

He  offers  no  reply,  only  staring  at 
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the  mixed  orange  and  brown  threads 
of  the  rug.  The  spongy  fingers  of 
Stalcup' s  hand  drum  his  plaid  sports 
shirt.  His  long  fingernails  pick  at  a 
button.  Stalcup  tires  of  waiting  for 
an  answer  and  fires  him. 

It  is  raining  when  he  leaves.  There 
is  a  plop,  then  two,  and  then  the  rain 
fl" 


as  ne  runs  up.  He  canT  even  yell  at 
£he  driver.  He  stands  and  pants.  His 
^iouth  is  dry.  He  throws  back  his  head 
Jo  let  the  rain  fall  into  his  mouth. 
No  drops  fall  in,  yet  the  rain  runs 
down  nis  neck  in  rivulets.  It  falls 
on  his  chest  and  shoulders.  His  maroon 
t-shirt  leaves  stains  running  down  the 
front  of  his  white  levis.  He  prods  a 
drowned  worm  with  one  foot.  A  ma- 
roon plop  falls  on  the  toe  of  his  sneak- 
ers. He  stands  there  as  rain  streaks 
his  jeans  with  color.  He  will  kill  that 
bus  driver  if  the  bus  ever  comes. 

The  bus  lurches  up.  He  steps  aboard 
to  the  mingled  scents  of  wet  earth, 
cigarettes,  and  stale  perfume.  His 
coins  jangle  in  the  box.  A  fat  woman 
sits  in  the  front  seat.  Two  watery 
blue  stones  drip  from  her  ears.  A 
matching  necklace  is  partly  buried  in 
the  dirty  folds  of  her  neck.  One  stone 
is  missing.  Ovals  of  blue  grease 
smother  her  eyelids.  He  kicks  her 
black  umbrella  in  passing,  and  it 
opens  next  to  his  leg.  He  turns  to 
stamp  on  it  (Stalcup  did  it;  Ollie 
did  it),  but  he  can't  get  his  foot  over 


the  rim.    He  kicks   at   the  ribs.  One 
bends  in. 

The  aisle  meets  him  when  he  turns. 
He  grips  the  shoulder-high  rail  and 
steps  over  the  pools  of  black  grit 
on  the  rubber  rug.  He  slides  onto  the 
cold  plastic  seat.  In  front,  a  bald 
man  nods  over  Man's  World  and  a 
bag  of  greasy  french  fries. 

A  woman  brings  two  bawling  kids 
down  the  aisle.  They  sit  down  across 
from  him.  The  brats  scream  with  big 
red  faces.  The  purple  veins  of  their 
necks  stand  out.  It  looks  like  they're 
yawning;  their  mouths  are  frozen  so 
that  he  could  cram  his  fist  in.  "Now 
Seymore  —  Stalcup!  —  now  Jasmine  — 
Ollie!  —  you're  embarrassing  mother, 
darlings.  Now  let's  keep  our  little  spats 
to  ourselves  dears;  shall  we?" 

Take  a  knife  and  jam  it  into  their 
bodies.  Stalcup.  Ollie.  Hit  it  with  the 
butt  of  your  hand  and  cram  it  in  be- 
low the  breast  bone  as  far  as  it  will 
go.  Stalcup.  Ollie.  Place  it  above  the 
pot  belly;  slit  the  soft  flesh.  Take  the 
smooth,  wood-grained  handle  of  the 
knife  tightly  in  your  hand.  Twist  it 
slowly  into  their  bodies.  Stalcup.  Ol- 
lie. It  will  turn  easily,  then  resist, 
then  slide  smoothly  all  the  way 
around.  Stalcup.  Ollie.  Stalcup.  Ollie. 
Let  go  for  a  moment  — only  to  renew 
your  grip.  The  life  will  flow  out  onto 
your  hands  all  warm  and  sticky.  Stal- 
cup's life.  Ollie's  life.  They  will  go 
limp  on  the  knife;  look  at  them  and 
smile. 

The  bus  stops.  He  jumps  out  into 
the  grey  plops  of  rain  and  walks 
away.  The  maroon  t-shirt  bleeds  onto 
his  levis. 
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NOVEMBER  AIR 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 

"come  right  on  back.  But  stay  quiet 
now." 

Complying  with  his  wishes,  the 
two  youths  made  their  way  to  the  last 
stall  and  looked  in.  There,  resting  in 
the  hay  close  to  its  mother,  was  a 
newborn  calf.  The  newness  and  fresh- 
ness of  the  animal  brought  smiles 
to  the  faces  of  both  boys.  Silence 
ushered  in  a  deep  thought  for  every- 
one. 

Scott  was  the  first  to  speak.  "Isn't 
it  kind  of  late  for  a  calf  to  be  born, 
Mr.  Clarke?  I  mean  it's  kind  of  late 
in  the  year;  isn't  it?" 

"Well  yes,"  the  big  farmer  replied. 
His  tanned  face  was  etched  with  light 
humor  as  if  in  realization  of  the  irony 
of  the  situation.  "I  guess  someone  has 
just  seen  fit  to  give  that  calf  life  even 
if  it  is  late.  It  sure  doesn't  make  any 
difference  to  him." 

The  two  boys  stood  quietly  for  a 
moment,  watching  the  first  awkward 
movements  of  the  calf.  In  a  little 
while,  however,  some  new  adventure 
tugged  at  the  two  youths;  and  they 
yearned  to  be  on  their  way. 

"Good-bye,  Mr.  Clarke,  and 
thanks." 

Scott  quietly  reconsidered  his  ear- 
lier thoughts  on  winter.  Somehow  it 
just  didn't  seem  so  bad.  He  knew 
that  if  life  was  just  being  brought  out 
in  that  calf,  then  it  must  be  else- 
where in  nature. 

The  pair  headed  for  the  door  and 
dashed  out  of  the  yard.  They  opened 
the  gate  and  ran  into  the  fields.  The 
temperature  had  dropped  and  the  wind 
was  blowing  a  bit  sharper,  but  some- 
how Scott  didn't  notice. 

Smiling,  the  boys  met  winter. 
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REFLECTIONS  OF  A 
HUMORIST 

(Continued  from  Page  10) 

questioning,  and  other  psychological 

ills. 

Of  course,  humor  is  by  no  means 

a  final  solution.  As  Mr.  Buchwald 
has  declared,  "I  am  not  trying  to 
save  the  world.  I  think  it  is  unsav- 
able."  Speaking  in  a  more  serious 
vein,  he  ponders  America's  afflic- 
tions: 

This   is    something   that    is   facing 
the  country.    We   have   had    these 
problems  before.    We   managed  to 
resolve  most  of  them  in  this  coun- 
try. Let's  take  the  labor  question. 
Labor    was     being    exploited.    .    . 
Everybody  was  just  making  dollars 
a  day,  and  then  we  got  the  labor 
unions.    We    had    some   chaos.    It 
wasn't    peaceful.   We   resolved   it, 
and  actually   they've   become   the 
status  quo  guys  after  all  this  fight- 
ing. This  country  in  the  past  has 
been  able   to  resolve  its  problems 
without  revolution.  I  don't  know  if 
it  can  still  resolve  it  without  rev- 
olution. 
This  statement  concerning  the  crises 
in  America  and  their  "solutions  "typi- 
fies   Mr.     Buchwald's     philosophy. 
Stated    simply,    he    places    faith    in 
America's    capability    to    resolve   its 

f)roblems  without  requiring  the  popu- 
ace  to  become  "uptight.  '  Further- 
more, he  continues,  we  may  have 
little  control  over  this  salvation  our- 
selves: 

This  country  in  some  strange  way 
has  always  been  saved.  This  is  what 
I  am  basing  my  optimism  on.  We 
went  through  a  very  bad  period 
with  [Joseph]  McCarthy,  and  then 
we  sort  of  sobered  up.  I  have  a 
feeling  that  after  the  elections  peo- 
ple might  sober  up  here,  too. 
I'm  here,  I'm  not  leaving  the  coun- 
try, I'm  not  building  a  bomb  shel- 
ter, and  I'm  not  copping  out.  Yes, 
it  [America]   probably  will  [ emerge 
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intact ) .  If  people  don't  mess  around 
with  it.  I'm  an  optimist. 
With  this  final  prophesy  Mr.  Buch- 
vvald  departed  in  search  of  a  World 
Series  score.  As  he  left  his  office,  I 
glanced  at  various  letters  that  cov- 
ered his  walls. 

If  you  don't  like  the  U.S.  get  the 
hell  out!  We  won't  miss  you.  It  is 
cnit  like  you  that  are  stealing  our 
citizen  Rights!  Try  Red  China  or 
Siberia. 

"I  write  for  pleasure,"  he  had 
said. 

IMPASSE 

(Continued  from  Page  15) 

living  here  on  the  reservation  is  really 

rather  isolated  for  growing  boys." 

Johnny  was  faintly  surprised  at 
hearing  the  word  isolated  applied  to 
his  life,  but  he  supposed  that  looking 
from  the  outside  in,  it  perhaps  would 
seem  that  way.  He  had  purposely 
built  his  house  two  miles  outside  of 


the  little  town  so  that  his  sons  would 
have  room  to  wander  without  getting 
themselves  into  any  trouble.  But  if 
he  took  them  to  the  city,  would  they 
too  become  pale  and  nervous  as  was 
the  man  he  spoke  to  now? 

"Well,  let's  see,  Mr.  Walking  Eagle, 
if  you  don't  have  any  questions,  I  think 
that's  about  all.  Take  a  look  at  those, 
and  here  .  .  .  here  are  a  couple  of 
things  you'll  have  to  fill  out.  I  really 
think  you've  made  a  wise  decision. 
Okay,  you're  welcome,  and  I'll  see 
you  again  soon  when  you've  filled  out 
the  forms  and  talked  to  your  wife 
about  it." 

{ohnny  rose  a  little  clumsily  and 
ked  out  of  the  office.  A  secretary 
smiled  at  him  in  the  hall  and  he 
nodded  in  return,  not  smiling.  His 
boots  clattered  on  the  scuffed  wood 
of  the  steep  stairs  although  he  was 
making  an  effort  to  be  quiet.  At  the 
bottom  he  turned  off,  nodding  to  an 
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old,  shawled  woman  who  sat  on  a 
bench  in  the  hall  with  her  grand- 
daughter on  her  lap.  She  smiled  back, 
her  face  crinkling  in  a  thousand  happy 
wrinkles.  She  had  several  teeth  miss- 
ing. Johnny  swung  the  door  open,  and 
the  sun  struck  him  bright  in  the  face 
as  he  stepped  off  the  cement  porch. 
He  cut  across  the  mowed  grass  to  a 
sidewalk  that  ran  behind  a  row  of 
houses  owned  by  the  government  peo- 
ple. They  were  divided  by  fences  and 
hedges,  and  shaded  by  small  trees, 
and  the  grass  in  their  yards  was 
green.  His  boots  scuffed  the  ground 
in  an  easy  rhythm,  and  he  rolled  up 
the  papers  he  had  been  given  and 
slapped  them  against  his  thigh  as  he 
walked.  Past  the  only  store  of  the  town 
and  the  post  office  next  to  it,  he 
turned  onto  another  street  of  houses. 
Here  were  no  sidewalks,  and  set  out 
on  the  street  in  front  of  every  house 
were  trashcans  empty  from  that  morn- 


ing's  collection.  He  walked  past  sev- 
eral houses,  then  hesitated  and  turned 
back  to  one  of  the  trashcans.  He 
unrolled  the  pamphlets  and  forms, 
let  them  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  can, 
and  with  a  quicker  gait  walked  on. 


DREAMS 

(Continued  from  Page  21) 

are  doing.  How  long  have  they  been 
going  by  themselves? 

Mr.  Merson.  He  had  taught  my  big 
sister  since  she  was  eight,  and  when  I 
was  old  enough  and  could  reach  the 
pedals,  I  had  gone  to  his  little  flat  on 
Saturdav  mornings  for  my  lesson.  I 
would  dangle  my  legs,  sitting  on  the 
piano  bench  while  he  drank  his  rich 
coffee  from  some  foreign  place.  Then 
he  would  carefully  sit  down,  rubbing 
his  thick  gentle  old  hands  together 
and  command   me   to   play  with  the 
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usual  "Now  we'll  hear  our  little  con- 
cert piece!'' 

Now  I  concentrate.  I  can  hear  now; 
I  can  feel.  The  sounds  are  good.  It's 
easy  from  now  on.  I'm  all  right. 

And  now  I'm  standing  up  because 
people  are  clapping.  It  s  over.  Oh, 
thank  God,  it's  over!  I  can  go  home, 
kick  my  shoes  off,  and  laugn  again. 
Mother's  smiling.  For  you,  Mr.  Mer- 
son.  Oh,  it's  over. 


Now,  what's  a  seven-letter  word  for 
"long-necked  herbivore"?  "Giraffe." 
That  s  right.  Stay  and  have  another 
cup,  Mrs.  Newell.  I'll  have  to  be 
getting  breakfast  soon  if  that  lazy 
girl  and  her  father  ever  get  up,  but 
I've  got  a  while  to  talk,  yet. 


It's  over.  The  spectacular  show 
seems  to  be  over  before  it's  begun. 
The  last  sparks  and  cinders  have 
trailed  from  the  sky  and  settled  on 
the  ground,  and  the  air  is  heavy  with 
the  smell  of  gunpowder.  People-forms 
stir  in  the  darkness  and  begin  to  pack 
up  blankets,  coolers,  and  binoculars. 
We  fold  up  our  own  blanket,  stretch- 
ing a  little  in  the  July  night  air,  and 
join  the  murmuring  crowd  slowly  mak- 
ing its  way  from  the  monument 
grounds.  Under  the  street  lights  at 
crossings  the  people-forms  materialize 
into  living  people  laughing  and  ex- 
claiming over  the  dazzling  explosions, 
especially  that  one  in  the  middle 
of  the  show  that  had  gone  from 
green  to  red  to  white  and  ended 
with  blue  sparkles  and  a  bang.  Back 
into  the  dark  again,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  street,  the  laughing  people  be- 
come shadows  again.  The  darkness 
presses  close,  and  he  takes  my  hand. 
There  will  be  ice-cream  later  at  his 
house.  His  big  Texan  father  will  tell 
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Texan  jokes,  and  the  warm  July  night 
will  go  on  and  on  .  .  . 


No,  I  do  believe  it's  going  to  be  a 
beautiful  day,  Mrs.  Newell.  By  the 
way,  nave  you  seen  what  the  bugs  have 
done  to  my  petunias?  It's  just  awful. 
Come  look.  I  know,  it  is  a  shame. 
Well,  will  you  listen  to  that  mocking- 
bird singing!  In  that  tree  below  the 
window;  see  him?  He's  cheery  this 
morning;  just  listen  to  him! 

The  sweet  smell  of  fish  the  sun  his 
face  snow  the  blackness  gray  room  Mr. 
Merson  Why?  Bittersweet  Bartok  magic 
I'm  scared  I'm  playing  Mother  smiling 
it's  over  crowded  darkness  his  hand 

A  bird  is  singing. 
"I'm  awake." 


CULTURE  COMES  TO 
WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  Page  36) 

tion  to  the  problems  of  acoustics.  For 
instance,  to  help  counter-act  the  noise 
of  the  jets  recently  introduced  at  Na- 
tional Airport,  they  implanted  sound- 
proofing cement  slabs  in  the  ceilings 
of  the  halls.  Moreover,  the  halls  will 
be  sound-proofed  from  each  other  so 
that  simultaneous  performances  may 
be  held. 

An  unusual  ceremony  marked  the 
completion  of  the  Center's  steel  frame- 
work on  September  30, 1968.  The  cere- 
mony was  attended  by  such  digni- 
taries as  host  Roger  L.  Stevens, 
Chairman  of  the  Kennedy  Center's 
Board  of  Trustees;  guest  speaker  Wal- 
ter E.  Washington,  mayor  of  the  city 
of  Washington;  members  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees;  Congressional  leaders; 
ambassadors  from  donating  countries; 
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and  other  major  donors.  In  lieu  of  a 
flag- raising  —  the  usual  practice  at 
such  affairs  — the  Kennedy  Center  was 
topped  out  with  a  unique  steel  replica 
of  the  Greek  masks  of  Comedy  and 
Tragedy  (Thalia  and  Melpomene).  The 
joined  masks,  weighing  nine  hundred 
pounds,  were  hoisted  by  crane  and 
attached  to  the  top  steel  girder  of  the 
Center's  framework.  The  artistic  cut- 
out, provided  by  Bethlehem  Steel  Cor- 
poration, steel  contractor  for  the  Cen- 
ter, and  a  ten-foot  long  bass  viol  are 
markers  not  only  of  the  progress  of 
the  construction  but  also  of  the  pur- 
pose of  the  building  which  they  adorn. 
This  purpose  was  outlined  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  at  groundbreaking  cere- 
monies on  December  2,  1964,  when  he 
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stated,  "This  Center  will  brighten  the 
life  of  Washington.  But  it  is  not  just 
a  Washington  project.  It  is  a  national 
project  and  a  national  possession."  In 
a  larger  sense  it  will  serve  as  a  living 
memorial  to  a  man  who  recognized 
the  importance  of  the  visual  performer 
when  he  said: 

Behind  the  storm  of  daily  conflict 
and  crisis,  the  dramatic  confronta- 
tions, the  tumult  of  political  stru^- 
^le.  the  poet,  the  artist,  the  mu- 
sician, continues  the  quiet  work 
of  the  centuries,  building  bridges 
of  experience  between  peoples,  re- 
minding man  of  the  universality  of 
his  feelings  and  desires  and  de- 
spairs, and  reminding  him  that  the 
forces  that  unite  are  deeper  than 
those  that  divide. 
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IMPETUS 


Danny  Watkins 


Illustrated  by  Emily  Harris 


Danny,  a  valedictorian  this  year,  has 
a  wide  array  of  interests,  amongwhieh 
is  baseball.  This  story,  his  first  in 
PENMAN,  grew  out  of  his  experiences 
as  third  baseman  for  W-L's  baseball 
team.  Next  year  Danny  plans  to  go  to 
the  University  of  Texas  and  eventually 
into  space  research  and  exploration. 

The  wriggling  knuckle  ball  evaded 
his  bat  for  the  hundredth  time, 
and  finally  Art  Mickler  woke  up  very 
much  relieved.  He  lay  still  for  a  few 
minutes  relishing  the  fact  that  it  had 
been  a  dream  but  still  feeling  intense 
frustration.  He  had  the  dream  often, 
with  all  kinds  of  pitches  — curves,  fast 
balls,  change-ups.  The  theme  of  each 
dream  was  the  same.  The  little  ball 
was  simply  impossible  to  hit.  At  least 
now  he  was  awake.  But  where  was  he? 
Oh  yeah,  Detroit.  It  was  a  nuisance 
always  losing  track  of  what  city  they 
were  in. 

Art  stretched  his  long  arm  toward 
the  night  table  and  after  groping 
found  the  alarm  clock  and  turned  it 
toward  him.  It  was  a  little  after  4:00 
a.m.  He  had  always  had  this  habit 
of  waking  up  during  the  night  ever 
since  he  had  been  in  the  majors.  He 
had  always  attributed  it  to  never 
quite  getting  used  to  sleeping  in 
strange  places.  But  Art  Mickler  might 
not  have  to  sleep  in  strange  places 
anvmore;  this  was  his  last  road  trip. 
When  the  team  got  back  to  Boston, 
he  was  to  be  sent  to  Buffalo  and  the 
minor  leagues.  He  was  seriously  con- 
sidering quitting  baseball  for  good. 

Mickler  slung  off  the  covers,  sprung 
to  his  feet,  then  remembered  to  be 
quiet.  Chuck,  sleeping  in  the  other 
bed  five  feet  away,  rolled  over  and 


mumbled  angrily.  He  could  be  a  terror 
when  angry  although  he  was  a  pleas- 
ant, easy-going  guy  during  the  day. 
Professional  baseball  players  were  sure 
a  strange  lot.  But  one  thing  Art  had 
to  admit:  they  were  natural.  The  game 
somehow  encouraged  it.  The  false  pre- 
tenses so  often  round  in  the  outer 
world  were  mysteriously  lacking  in  the 
world  of  baseball. 

Arty  peered  and  stumbled  in  the 
dark  toward  the  closet  for  the  clothes 
he  knew  were  there.  He  struggled  into 
the  yellow  slacks,  nearly  falling  twice, 
slipped  into  the  royal  blue  sweater, 
and  quickly  put  the  socks  and  loafers 
onto  his  long,  narrow  feet. 

Art  stood  stiffly,  stretched,  yawned, 
and  asked  himself  if  he  should  quit. 
The  minors  wasn't  for  him.  At  least 
he  didn't  think  so.  So  what  if  he  quit 
now?  What  had  baseball  given  him  so 
far?  "Well,  certainly  money,"  Art  re- 
flected while  putting  on  his  belt.  Of 
course,  baseball  had  also  given  him 
memories.  Yeah,  always  memories.  Art 
remembered  a  day,  long  ago,  when  he 
was  fourteen,  long  before  he  had  any 
real  aspirations  of  professional  ball  — 
a  day  on  which  he  had  practiced  base- 
ball for  the  sheer  pleasure  .  .  . 

THWACK!  ...  Art  kept  hitting  un- 
til his  hands  stung.  It  was  hot,  but 
he  didn't  care. 

"Come  on,  Art!  You're  gonna  chase 
those.  I  said  Id  pitch  to  ya,  but  I 
ain't  gonna  run  all  over  like  a  chicken 
with  my  head  cut  off  chasin'  durn 
baseballs!  Doug  put  his  hands  on 
his  hips.  Art  knew  the  look  well.  It 
was  his  impatient  gesture. 

Art  pulled  off  his  wet,  dirty  T- 
shirt,  wiped  his  face  and  hands  dry, 
and  tossed  it  toward  the  bench.  "Come 
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on,  Doug,  just  three  more.  I  11  chase 
them." 

Doug  let  his  hands  fall  to  his  sides. 
"Well,  OK.  Only  if  you  pay  for  the 
cokes  later  though. 

"OK."  Anything  to  get  Doug  to 
stay  and  practice. 

Art  set  for  the  pitch.  The  cokes 
would  sure  cut  the  heat  some  even 
if  he  did  drink  too  fast,  which  he  al- 
ways did. 

THWACK!  .  .  .  Little  did  Art  Mick- 
ler  realize  what  the  future  held  for 
him.  On  that  day  he  had  practiced 
his  hitting  merely  because  he  loved  it 
without  complications  like  salary  or 
image. 

Art  pulled  the  belt  through  the  last 
loop  of  the  yellow  slacks  and  buckled 
it  under  his  firm  stomach.  Granted, 
he  loved  baseball,  but  it  seemed  sort 
of    insignificant    to   spend  your  life 

{)laying  a  game.  He  almost  conscious- 
y  felt  guilty,  as  if  he  felt  an  obliga- 
tion to  do  something  truly  constructive 
for  humanity.  How  many  hours  had 
he  stood  in  the  grass  waiting  for  a 
little  round  ball?  As  Art  slipped  out 
the  door  into  the  hall,  he  squinted 
at  the  glaring  radiance  of  the  fluores- 
cent lights.  It  blinded  him  at  first 
much  like  the  sun  had  blinded  him 
many  times.  Art  remembered  a  slow 
day  back  in  high  school  when  the  sun 
had  been  particularly  hazardous  .  .  . 

Art  lost  the  ball  in  the  sun  and  only 
at  the  last  minute  caught  sight  of  it. 
It  fell  at  his  feet.  He  tossed  it  lazily 
toward  the  pitcher's  mound.  No  won- 
der people  thought  baseball  was  bor- 
ing. What  was  it  Lisa  had  said?  Some- 
thing about  "nobody  enjoys  watching 
a  bunch  of  guys  around  doing  nothing 
in  a  field  all  day."  She  just  didn't 
understand.  Girlfriends  could  never 
quite  understand  sports  .  .  .  the  mag- 
nificence of  athletic  competition  .  .  . 
the  nobility.  Art  drifted  under  a  tow- 


ering fly,  waited,  and  dropped  it  mis- 
erably. Oh  well,  so  much  for  nobility. 
He  hoped  Coach  Mitchell  wasn't 
watching. 

Steve  snuck  up  behind  him  and 
deftly  stole  his  hat  and  ran  toward 
the  infield.  Art  naturally  gave  chase, 
but  not  too  far.  It  was  too  much  trou- 
ble. Steve  finally  gave  in  anyway 
and  tossed  the  hat  back. 

Art  watched  the  traffic  going  by  on 
the  street  that  ran  by  the  field.  The 
crack  of  the  bat  brought  his  attention 
back  to  the  field.  Another  pop-up 
arched  up  and  finally  down.  Art 
waited  patiently,  and  the  ball  finally 
settled  with  a  satisfactory  slap  into 
his  new  glove.  He  wondered  what 
Lisa  was  doing.  Probably  practicing 
the  piano  or  writing  poetry  — some  of 
the  silly  things  girls  thought  up  to 
keep  occupied.  Art  tossed  the  ball  in, 
leaned  down,  carefully  picked  a  choice 
piece  of  grass,  and  began  munching 
thoughtfully.  Gradually  his  attention 
reverted  to  the  passing  cars  again. 

He  pictured  major  league  oall  play- 
ers standing  as  he  was  standing  now. 
He  laughed  at  himself,  for  he  could 
never  hope  to  be  among  their  ranks. 
But  a  seed  of  hope  was  beginning  to 
bloom  deep  inside  him,  for  ArtyMick- 
ler  at  this  time  was  beginning  to 
develop  poise.  He  was  just  beginning 
to  realize  his  own  potential. 

Art  watched  his  loafers  depress  the 
rug  as  he  turned  and  started  up  the 
hall.  The  hall  was  too  quiet,  and 
Art  felt  as  if  he  were  intruding  upon 
the  silence.  He  tiptoed  toward  the 
elevator,  pushed  the  DOWN  button, 
and  waited.  The  magnificence,  the 
nobility  of  athletic  competition  .  .  . 
the  personal  victories.  They  were  cer- 
tainly rewarding.  Rewarding  beyond 
description.  Of  course,  when  con- 
sidering the  personal  victories,  his 
mind  flew  immediately   to   the   first 
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time  he  ever  batted  in  the  majors.  .  . 

The  big,  threatening  blond  hulk 
on  the  mound  toed  the  rubber  and 
fired.  Art  Mickler  anchored  his  right 
foot  and  strode  with  his  left,  cutting 
mightily  at  the  ball  — and  missed  for 
strike  two.  He  stepped  nervously  out 
of  the  box  and  knocked  imaginary 
dirt  off  of  his  spikes. 

Art  stood  loosely,  staring  down  at 
Harvey  Simms  for  the  sign.  Nervous? 
Of  course  he  was.  Who  wasn't  nerv- 
ous his  first  time  up  in  the  majors? 
It  was  certainly  a  time  to  look  good, 
to  succeed.  Unfortunately,  a  very  tal- 
ented man  on  the  mound  also  wanted 
to  succeed. 

Art  stepped  back  into  the  box  and 
set  for  the  pitch  again.  The  pitcher 
fingered  the  ball,  set,  and  pitched. 
Art  lashed  out  and  felt  the  absolute 
bliss  of  solid  contact  on  the  head  of 
his  bat.  The  ball  lined  gracefully  into 
right  center  field.  Art  headed  for  first, 
received  the  wave-on  to  second  base, 
made  the  turn,  and  sped  by  a  man  at 
first  base  whose  baseball  card  he  had 
traded  dearly  a  short  eight  years  ear- 
lier. Ten  feet  from  second  base  he 
went  into  a  hook  slide  aimed  at  the 
right  corner  of  the  bag  for  he  could 
tell  from  the  shortstop  s  eyes  that  the 
throw  was  high  and  to  the  left  of  the 
bag.  As  he  slid,  he  faded  a  little  to 
the  right,  away  from  the  tag.  It 
seemed  forever  before  he  finally  felt 
the  satisfaction  of  hitting  the  corner 
of  the  bag.  Art  rose  slowly,  dusted 
off  his  pants,  and  stood  carelessly 
with  hands  on  hips  on  second  base. 
What  was  so  hard  about  baseball 
anyway?  Anybody  could  play  it,  es- 
pecially Artnur  C.  Mickler.  It  was 
not  until  much  later  that  Art  learned 
that  not  just  anybody  could  hit  a 
major  league  baseball  .  .  . 

The  elevator  door  finally  opened, 
and  Art   nearly   ran   into   an   elderly 


couple  coming  out.  He  excused  him- 
self quickly  and  stepped  back  to  allow 
them  to  pass.  They  nodded  a  si- 
multaneous thank  you  and  quickly 
went  by,  the  woman  mumbling  in- 
tensely at  the  weathered  little  man, 
who  worriedly  rubbed  his  bald  head 
and  muttered  weak,  apologetic  assents 
now  and  then.  Art  wondered  what  the 
story  was,  but  the  couple  were  around 
the  corner  before  he  could  catch  any 
details.  Art  stepped  into  the  little  ele- 
vator and  pushed  the  round,  gray 
LOBBY  button.  The  bottom  fell  slow'- 
ly  out  from  under  him. 

Yes,  but  the  failures  too  were  there 
—  only  opposite  in  effect.  They,  too, 
were  beyond  description  .  .  . 

"Now  playing  center  field:  Arty 
Mickler,"  the  public  address  system 
blared  fervently.  Art  trotted  loosely  to 
his  position.  The  score  —  3-2,  Bos- 
ton .  .  .  The  inning  — the  ninth  .  .  . 
New  York  runners  on  second  and 
third  .  .  .  The  Boston  pitcher  looked 
for  his  sign,  checked  the  runners,  and 
finally  delivered  the  ball.  The  Yankee 
hitter  rapped  a  mighty  pop-up  into  cen- 
ter field.  Arty  drifted  only  two  steps 
to  the  left  and  waited  for  the  arching 
ball.  The  runners  tagged  up  and 
waited.  Arty  caught  the  ball  on  his 
right  shoulder,  strode,  and  fired  it 
home.  The  ball  would  reach  home 
first,  and  Art  Mickler  began  a  wide 
grin.  But  the  grin  faded  quickly;  the 
ball  was  rising  uncontrollably.  After 
narrowly  missing  the  desperately  out- 
stretched catcher' s  mitt,  it  kept  accel- 
erating until  it  erratically  smacked 
against  the  iron  rail  in  the  stands  and 
ricocheted  crazily  toward  the  Boston 
dugout.  Both  runners  scored.  The 
final  score  — New  York  4,  Boston  3. 

After  cheering  lustily,  the  New 
York  crowd  filed  happily  out  while 
both  clubs  entered  the  long,  dark  tun- 
nel to   the  locker  rooms.  Boston,  of 
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course,  moved  much  slower.  Arty 
Mickler  listened  to  the  crunch  of  his 
polished  spikes  on  the  cinder  floor 
of  the  tunnel  and  watched  the  ends 
of  his  carefully  tied  shoelaces  bounce 
happily  up  and  down.  There  was  little 
said;  there  was  little  to  say.  Art  felt 
like  apologizing,  but  professionals  do 
not  apologize. 

He  walked  numbly  to  his  locker, 
stripped,  showered,  and  dressed  — all 
very,  very  slowly.  His  eyes  locked  on 
his  reflection  in  the  big,  foggy  mirror 
as  he  aimlessly  combed  Ms  short- 
cropped  brown  hair.  Turning,  he 
headed  toward  his  locker  and  paused 
a  moment.  He  slammed  the  thing 
viciously,  studied  the  adhesive  tape 
with  "Mickler,  Art  #  33  CF"  scribbled 
carelessly  on  it,  turned,  and  walked 
toward  the  locker  room  door.  The  per- 
sonal failures  were  much  more  ab- 
solute than  the  victories. 

The  bottom  came  back  with  a  jolt 
and  brought  with  it  consciousness. 
The  elevator  doors  slid  open  grace- 
fully, revealing  the  empty  lobby.  Art 
stepped  out  and  headed  for  the  hotel 
restaurant. 

Art  Mickler  looked  down  at  his 
lanky  body  and  saw  the  body  of  a 
professional  baseball  player.  His  po- 
tential had  never  been  questioned,  but 
somehow  he  had  never  quite  matured 
into  the  ball  player  everyone  thought 
he  would.  Something  very  deep  in  Art 
Mickler  had  kept  real  success  just  out 
of  reach.  The  question  of  why  had 
plagued  him  constantly. 

Perhaps  everything  had  been  al- 
together too  easy.  That  was  Mickler's 
own  ultimate  explanation  after  having 
spent  many  hours  searching  for  one. 
Art  Mickler  had  never  had  a  real  ob- 
stacle to  success.  Well-knit  upper  mid- 
dle class  family,  good  grades,  natural 
athlete.  It  all  seemed  much  too  easy. 
He    had     never    been    discriminated 


against.  He  had  never  been  really 
hungry.  He  was  young,  good-looking, 
intelligent.  It  was  all  too  good,  too 
much  like  a  storybook.  The  only  real 
obstacle  Art  Mickler  ever  really  found 

—  and  he  had  looked  carefully  — was 
himself.  It  was  almost  as  if  he  felt 
guilty  succeeding. 

And  so  now  he  had  achieved  what 
he  proposed  was  his  subconscious  wish 

—  to  fail,  for  he  was  being  shipped 
off  to  the  minors.  But  was  he  happy 
now?  He  was  not  sure,  for  now  he 
existed  in  an  indifferent  plane,  a 
natural  initial  reaction  to  significant 
change. 

But  now  he  must  choose.  Should  he 
quit  baseball?  Why  waste  his  life  play- 
ing a  game,  trying  to  manipulate  a 
stubborn  little  ball.  Why  not  get  out 
of  the  narrow  world  of  baseball  and 
try  something  a  little  more  significant? 

But  there  was  never  really  any  ac- 
tual question.  Of  course  Arty  Mickler 
would  stay  in  baseball.  He  didn't  real- 
ly know  why  — at  least  not  yet.  He 
probably  never  would.  Perhaps  he  felt 
a  need  to  continue  the  struggle  against 
his  one  obstacle,  himself,  until  an  ab- 
solute resolution  was  found  — either 
total  success  or  total  failure.  Perhaps 
he  really  was  enjoying  finally  failing, 
and  he  subconsciously  wanted  to  pro- 
long and  enjoy  every  aspect  of  it.  But 
the  game  somehow  has  an  indescrib- 
able attraction  to  men,  and  Mickler 
was  not  alone  in  letting  in  to  the  pull. 
He  simply  loved  the  world  offered  by 
baseball  too  much  to  quit. 

Art  quickened  his  stride  and  slid 
into  a  booth.  Only  one  other  person, 
a  middle-aged  woman,  was  in  the 
restaurant.  She  impatiently  eyed  her 
watch  and  lit  a  cigarette.  Probably 
waiting  for  her  husband,  Art  reasoned. 
He  was  glad  he  wasn't  her  husband. 
She  looked  capable  of  quite  a  temper. 
(Continued  on  Page  44) 
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In  the  Brooks  of  Her  Dreams 

Jay  Fowler  Illustrated  by  Kathy  Hand 

Golden  through  the  sun-wrinkled  corn  she  danced 

And  sang  and  knew  her  masters   name. 

Vital  with  the  husks  and  rainbowed 

With  the  knowing  of  the  harvest 

She  sang  her  masters'  name 

In  her  new  heart  and  to  the  reaching  fields. 

Silent  in  the  smoking  rooms  of  winter 

She  cherished  her  masters'  name  and  parted 

The  attic  air  with  her  masters   prayers. 

Abroad  with  the  clearness  of  spring 

She  sang  with  the  green  sureness 

Of  the  brook  and  loved  the  flowers 

With  her  blue  sky  of  white  clouds. 

And  singing  with  her  voice  of  the 

Heart  she  lost  her  masters'  name 

And  drowned  in  the  brooks 

Of  her  dreams. 
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INSIDE  LOOKIN 
OUT 
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JORY  FARR        Illustrated  by  Mary 

Ever  wanta  live  inside  a 

Good  Humor  truck 

Where  you  could  act  yourself; 

Maybe  be  a  fudgesicle,  a  cone,  or 

A  cheap  popsicle 

And  every  now  and  then 

Get  a  look  at 

All  those  people  asking 

For  a  bite  of  vou? 


Funny  how  the  clean,  white 

Ice  Cream  man  never  tries 

To  save  \  a. 

Only  asks.  "Will  that  be  all.  sonny?" 

From  moist  cold  va  fall 

To  four-year-old  hands: 

"Hey  Johnny.  I  didn't  think 

\  a  could  still  get  popsicles 

For  a  nickel.'" 

Slurp  .  .  .  slurp  .  .  .  slurp. 

Ever  feel  like  a  popsicle  that's  been 

Licked   til  the  sticxs  remain? 
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THE  FAIREST  FIELD 


Bill  Richardson 


Bill's  article  developed  from  an  inter- 
est in  compiling  the  thoughts  of  var- 
ious fiction  critics  about  the  short 
story.  This  is  Bill's  second  story  to  be 
published  in  PENMAN.  Begular read- 
ers will  remember  his  first,  which  cen- 
tered on  an  interview  with  Art  Buch- 
wald. 

His  position  as  one  of  the  Editors- 
in-Chief  of  PENMAN  requires  a  great 
deal  of  time,  but  Bill  still  manages 
to  participate  on  the  varsity  wrestling, 
tennis,  and  debate  teams.  He  plans  to 
attend  Princeton  University  next  year. 

Edgar  Allan  Poe  once  commented 
upon  the  short  story  as  unques- 
tionably "the  fairest  field  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  loftiest  talent  .  .  .  which 
can  be  afforded  by  the  domains  of 
mere  prose.''  The  short  story's  sheer 
power  of  brevity,  he  continued,  puts 
'the  soul  of  the  reader  at  the  writer's 
control.  "'  A  form  of  literature  with 
such  potential  has,  quite  naturally, 
received  the  attention  of  many  au- 
thorities, most  of  whom  have  been 
concerned  with  what  constitutes  "a 
good  short  story"  and,  perhaps  even 
more  importantly,  why  a  short  story 
has  such  power.  But  despite  these 
many  and  varied  voices  there  are  three 
essential  elements  to  every  short  story 
that  all  authorities  regard  as  crucial: 
plot,  character,  and  theme. 

Many  fail  to  understand  the  true 
purpose  of  plot.  Because  it  is  perhaps 
the  easiest  element  of  a  story  to  un- 
derstand, it  is  often  considered  by 
novice   readers   and   writers  to  be  in 


fact  the  content  or  essence  of  the 
story.  In  short,  when  confronted  with 
the  question  "What  was  this  story 
about?"  they  respond  with  a  resume 
of  the  plot.  Professional  writers,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  capsulized  the 
essential  difference  between  plot  and 
story.  Plot,  according  to  Jessie  Rehder, 
indicates  causality;  that  is,  it  explains 
why  action  develops.  A  simple  story  or 
tale,  which  merely  narrates  action,2 
can  never  attain  this  higher  plateau. 
Thus  the  significance  of  plot  lies  not 
in  what  it  says  but  in  what  it  re- 
veals,3 and  this  factor  of  plot  purpose 
distinguishes  a  mere  "action  story" 
from  an  artistic  or  interpretive  short 
story— which  may  or  may  not  contain 
physical  action. 

Directly  related  to  this  idea  of  a 
plot  which  reveals  reason  behind  char- 
acter action  is  the  principle  for  intelli- 
gent use  of  any  suspense  and  surprise 
ingredients  in  the  plot.  A  well-written 
story  makes  use  of  suspense  only  when 
it  is  justified  — to  reveal  the  action  of 
a  character  under  pressure,  for  exam- 
ple. Suspense  should  not  be  utilized 
simply  for  its  own  sake  to  induce  at- 
tention from  the  reader: 

The  importance  of  suspense  is  often 
over-rated.  After  all,  we  don't  listen 
to  a  Beethoven  symphony  to  dis- 
cover how  it  will  turn  out.  A  good 
story,  like  a  good  dinner,  should 
furnish  its  pleasure  as  it  goes,  be- 
cause it  is  amusing  or  well-written 
or  morally  penetrating  or  because 
the    characters    are   interesting   to 


1  Edd  Winfield  Parks,  Edgar  Allan  Poe 
as  Literary  Critic  I  Athens,  Georgia,  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia  Press,  1964),  pp.  54-55. 


2  Jessie  Rehder,  The  Young  Writer  at 
Work  I  New  York,  Odyssey  Press,  Inc.,  1962), 
p.  168. 

3  Laurence  Perrine,  Story  and  Structure 
(New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace  &  World,  Inc., 
1959>,  p.  68. 
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live  with.   One   test   of  a  story   >s 
whether  it  creates  a  desire  to  read 
it  again. ' 
A    poorly   written    mystery   story,   of 
course,  would  fail  this  test. 

"Surprise  endings,  too.  may  or 
may  not  add  to  the  effect  of  a  short 
story.  They  max  he  well-taken  if  they 
prove  logical  in  light  of  past  occur- 
rences or  if  the)  reveal  or  emphasize 
tin'  real  theme  of  the  story.  Surprise, 
like  suspense,  must  never  serve  the 
purpose  of  concealing  previous  flaws 
in  development  by  merely  "giving  the 
reader  a  shiny  toy  at  the  end  to  absorb 
and  concentrate  his  attention."  It 
must  provide  a  true  contribution  to  the 
development  of  character  or  theme. 

The  most  important  ingredient  for 
plot  is  conflict,  for  it  fulfills  both  the 
desire  tor  excitement  by  the  beginning 
reader  and  the  search  for  meaning  1>\ 
the  mature  reader.'1  In  the  "commer- 
cial story"  conflict  is  very  crude.  Often 
"good  men  will  be  arrayed  against  bad 
nun.  and  thus  the  conflict  will  also  be 
between  moral  values.  In  cheap  fiction 
this  conflict  is  usual!)  clearly  defined 
in  terms  of  white  vs.  black,  hero  vs. 
villain."'  In  interpretive  fiction,  how- 
ever, conflicts  are  far  more  subtle: 
they  might  be.  tor  example,  struggles 
between  two  views  of  lite,  between 
realit)  and  fantasy,  or  between  what  a 
character  does  and  what  he  wants  to 
do.8  Fiction  keeps  the  reader's  interest 
in  proportion  to  its  representation  of 
reality,  and  reality  very  seldom  pre- 
sents problems  with  good-or-bad  al- 
ternatives. 

Plot.  then,  a  major  feature  of  the 
artistic    short    story,    concerns   itself 


1  Ibid.,  p.  64. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  65. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  62. 

7  Ibid.,  p.  63. 

s  Newman    B.    Birk    and   Genevieve  B. 
Birk.    Understanding    and    Using  English 
Mew  York,  Odyssey  Press    1951),  p.  429. 


with  far  more  than  a  mere  narration  of 
events.  And  though  it  may  hold  some 
meaningful  display  of  surprise  or 
chance,  its  essence  is  contained  in  its 
conflict. 

The  second  important  element  of 
the  short  story  is  character.  In  main 
respects  in  quality  fiction  it  is  far 
more  crucial  than  the  plot;  for.  as 
Petri ne  has  observed,  a  good  reader  is 
really  "less  interested  in  actions  done 
by  characters  than  in  characters  do- 
ing actions."'' 

Characterization,  like  plot,  must 
conform  to  the  world  in  which  man 
lives.  The  limited  story  makes  use  of 
an  attractive  main  character  (much 
easier  to  employ  due  to  its  precon- 
ceived image  in  the  reader's  mind): 

though  he  need  not  he  perfect  he 
must  ordinarily  be  fundamentally 
decent —  honest,  good-hearted,  and 
preferably  good  looking.  If  he  is 
not  virtuous,  he  must  have  strong 
compensatory  qualities  — he  must 
he  daring,  dashing,  or  gallant  .  .  . 
the  reader  who  makes  these  de- 
mands does  so  because  for  him  the 
story  is  not  a  vehicle  for  under- 
standing hut  material  for  a  day- 
dream.10 

The  interpretive  short  story,  on  the 
other  hand,  while  not  omitting  these 
stereotypes,  provides  for  a  much  great- 
er variety  of  main  characters,  charac- 
ters who  are  not  all  classifiable.  The 
author  attempts  this  variety  with  the 
knowledge  that  his  work  must  portray 
a  vast  spectrum  of  human  existence. 
Otherwise,  his  reader  will  put  down 
the  story  as  pure  fantasy  or  illusion. 

There  are  many  different  ways  of 
portraying  character;  among  the  most 
common  are  (1)  simple  narration  by 
the  author  or  another  character,  (2) 
conversation  and  action  of  the  char- 
acter  himself,    and    (3)  relation   and 


9  Perrine,  p.  85. 

10  Ibid.,  p.  85. 
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reaction  to  minor  characters  and 
events.11  Although  the  first  method, 
called  direct  presentation,  is  by  far  the 
easiest  to  utilize,  it  proves  dangerous 
if  used  alone;  for  the  reader  must  ob- 
serve the  dramatization  or  result  of  a 
character  trait:  "If  we  are  really  to 
believe  in  the  selfishness  of  a  charac- 
ter, we  must  see  him  acting  selfish- 
ly. "12  Furthermore,  no  matter  which 
of  these  methods  the  writer  selects, 
his  product,  the  character,  must  stand 
out  to  hold  the  interest  of  the  reader. 
To  accomplish  this  task  he  must  stamp 
every  character  with  strong  qualities, 
letting  him  act  in  light  of  these  dom- 
inant traits. 

And  to  make  his  presentations  of 
character  truly  credible,  the  author 
must  observe  three  fundamental  rules 
concerning  these  implanted  qualities. 
First,  every  character  must  be  con- 
sistent—he must  not  react  differently 
on  two  similar  occasions  unless  he  has 
a  definite  reason  for  change.  Second, 
he  must  be  understandibly  andbeliev- 
ably  motivated,  especially  if  he  ex- 
periences a  change  in  character.  In 
other  words,  the  reader  must  be  able 
to  understand  the  reasons  for  a  char- 
acter's every  action,  if  not  immediate- 
ly, then  upon  the  story's  conclusion. 
Finally,  every  character  must  be  plaus- 
ible; he  must  represent  someone  whose 
existence  in  real  life  is  highly  proba- 
ble.13 In  essence,  then,  each  character 
that  the  author  creates  must  of  neces- 
sity think  and  act  so  that  the  reader 
may  recognize  him  as  true-to-life.  If 
not,  of  course,  he  will  lose  interest  in 
what  he  sees  as  an  unreasonable  mis- 
representation. 

Change  in  character,  too,  must 
never  be  superficial  — made,  for  in- 
stance, to  ensure  a  "happy  ending." 

"  Rehder,  p.  117. 

12  Perrine,  p.  87. 

13  Ibid.,  p.  87. 


Obviously,    character    changes  must 
also  follow  the  rules  of  consistency, 
motivation,  and  plausibility,   but  in 
addition,  they  must  occur  only  after  a 
sufficient  and  reasonable  time  span. 
This    requirement,    like    every   other 
requirement  for  good  literature,  has  its 
basis  in  reality.  As  Perrine  has  noted: 
Basic  changes  in  human  character 
seldom    occur    suddenly.    The  in- 
terpretive  writer  does  not  present 
bad  men  who  suddenly  reform  at 
the  end   of  the  story  and  become 
good,  or  drunkards  who  jump  on 
the  wagon   at  a  moment's  notice. 
He  is  satisfied  with  smaller  changes 
that  are  carefully  prepared  for.14 

Obviously,  the  short  story  is  far  too 
limited  in  scope  to  expand  every  char- 
acter and  develop  changes  in  each 
one.  Even  with  a  minor  character, 
however,  a  few  descriptive  revelations, 
if  properly  adhered  to,  will  prove  suf- 
ficient for  credibility.  In  short,  as 
Perrine  has  noted  concerning  the  pro- 
fessional short  story  writer:  "Though 
fullness  of  characterization  need  not 
be  his  aim,  soundness  of  characteriza- 
tion is  a  test  by  which  he  stands  or 
falls."15 

Since  true  literature  is  a  representa- 
tion of  the  reality  of  life,  any  good 
piece  of  literature  will  hold  some 
revelation  about  life  itself.  This  il- 
lustrative result  is  theme,  the  third 
and  final  crucial  element  in  the  short 
story.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  not 
all  short  stories  will  offer  a  theme, 
but  then  those  stories  which  do  not 
provoke  any  thought  on  the  part  of  a 
reader  are  not  really  written  with  any 
attempt  to  represent  this  reality.  And 
so,  really,  what  good  are  they? 

Of  course,  every  author  must  realize 
that  the  theme  per  se  is  by  no  means 

(Continued  on  Page  44) 


14  Ibid.,  p.  89. 

15  Ibid.,  p.  89. 
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The  Memoirs  of  Charles  Guiteau 


Jim  O'Brien 

Jim  got  the  idea  for  his  story  from 
reading  In  Cold  Blood  and  The  Con- 
fessions of  Nat  Turner,  two  non-fiction 
novels.  This  new  literary  form  is  fast 
becoming  popular,  and  Jim  decided  to 
try  his  hand  at  it.  Next  year  Jim  will 
be  attending  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, where  he  plans  to  major  in 
history. 

My  name,  as  the  whole  world  knows, 
or  soon  will,  is  Charles  Guiteau. 
At  present  I  am  languishing  in  a 
disgustingly  inadequate  jail  in  the 
town  of  Washington,  D.C.  However, 
this  condition  is  most  assuredly  tem- 
porary due  to  the  fact  that  today  is 
the  twenty-ninth  of  June,  1882,  and 
I  am  to  be  hanged  on  the  morrow. 
I  am  to  be  hanged  for  the  murder 
of  the  late  James  A.  Garfield,  which, 
of  course,  was  not  a  murder  but  an 
execution  carried  out  by  myself  in 
compliance  with  a  direct  order  from 
the  Lord.  It  is  very  true  that  I  shot 
Mr.  Garfield,  but  I  must  say  that  I 
expected  to  be  rewarded  rather  than 
persecuted  for  my  deed  of  valor  and 
service  to  my  country  and  my  Lord. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Garfield  is  no 
longer  President  of  this  nation  is  the 
result  of  a  long  chain  of  fateful  events 
which,  I  am  sure,  was  overseen  by 
the  God  in  Heaven  whom  I  have 
served  so  faithfully.  The  first  event  in 
this  chain  was  my  birth  on  Septem- 
ber 8,  1841,  in  the  hamlet  of  Free- 
port,  Illinois.  My  upbringing  was 
mostly  in  the  hands  of  my  father, 
since  my  mother  passed  away  when  I 
was  only  seven  years  of  age.  Recently, 
at  the  mockery  of  justice  called  my 
trial,  which  is  so  fresh  in  my  mind, 
the  foul-mouthed  lawyers  of  the  per- 


Illustrated  by  Pat  Morrison 

secution  have  claimed  that  insanity's 
taint  ran  in  my  family;  but  that  is 
merely  a  slander. 

When  I  was  only  nineteen  years  of 
age,  my  father  convinced  me  that  I 
should  take  up  membership  in  the 
Oneida  Community  in  New  York 
State.  I  was  to  stay  there  for  some 
five  years  while  becoming  educated 
to  the  ways  of  the  Christ.  However, 
when  April  of  1865  approached,  I  left 
the  Community,  deciding  that  it  was 
too  sheltered  to  expand  its  fold;  and, 
with  the  Bible  for  my  textbook  and 
the  Holy  Ghost  for  my  schoolmaster, 
I  set  out  for  New  York  City  to  bring 
the  Christ  to  a  larger  arena. 

At  this  point,  however,  I  was  to 
come  to  the  sudden  realization  of  just 
how  corrupt  the  entire  Oneida  Com- 
munity was;  for,  upon  entering  the 
confines  of  the  Community,  I  had  sur- 
rendered the  sum  of  some  several  thou- 
sand dollars  to  the  leaders  of  the 
project,  and,  when  I  asked  for  its 
return,  they  returned  naught  but  a  few 
hundred  dollars  of  my  fortune.  I  sought 
a  lawyer  to  help  me  in  my  quest  to 
expose  Oneida;  out,  being  unable  to 
find  one,  I  took  to  distributing  a 
circular,  entitled  "An  Appeal  to  all 
Lovers  of  Virtue,''  which  snowed  the 
Oneida  Community  for  the  corrupt 
fraud  it  truly  was. 

Finding  myself  journalistically  in- 
clined, I  then  searched  for  a  job  with 
an  esteemed  New  York  paper  but 
could  find  none  which  suited  me,  and 
so  I  turned  to  law.  I  was  soon  em- 
ployed in  a  high  position  with  a  re- 
spected Chicago  law  firm,  and  I  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  by  virtue  of  my 
capacious  and  retentive  mind.  I  also 
at  this  time  married  a  young  woman 
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who  later  proved  to  be  unworthy  of 
me. 

My  tastes  at  this  time  had  some- 
what outstripped  my  income,  and  on 
several  occasions  I  was  forced  to  flee 
from  some  greedy  creditor  who  would 
not  wait  for  my  income  to  allow  me 
to  pay  him.  This  state  of  affairs  con- 
tinued for  a  number  of  years  as  the 
money  paid  me  was  grossly  inadequate 
to  defray  my  expenses.  It  was  during 
this  period  that  I  realized  that  I  was 
truly  in  the  wrong  profession  as  my 
entire  temperament  and  education 
were  suited  admirably  to  a  career  as 
a  foreign  minister. 

At  this  time  an  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself  for  possible  achievement 
of  this  admirable  goal.  In  the  city  of 
New  York  a  certain  Mr.  Horace  Gree- 
ley, a  fine  and  upstanding  figure  of 
mature  Christian  manhood,  was  seek- 
ing the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States.  As  Mr.  Greeley  was  perfectly 
suited  for  this  office,  I  went  to  his 
campaign  headquarters  in  the  heart 
of  the  city  and  offered  my  invaluable 
services.  I  conversed  with  a  great 
many  of  Mr.  Greeley's  aides-de-camp 
and  donated  much  of  my  valuable  time 
to  making  speeches  in  behalf  of  Mr. 
Greeley  and  his  policies.  It  was  my 
valid  intention  to  further  my  own  ca- 
reer in  the  foreign  ministry  while  aid- 
ing Mr.  Greeley  by  asking  as  my 
reward  for  my  services  no  monetary 
compensation  but  the  position  of  min- 
ister to  Chile.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Greeley's  defeat  in  the  1872 
election  crushed  my  hopes  of  a  foreign 
ministry  post,  at  least  for  the  moment. 

In  the  year  of  1873  I  was  beset 
with  the  plagues  of  Job.  My  heartless 
wife  left  me  and  later  divorced  me  on 
the  grounds  (totally  unfair)  of  adul- 
tery. It  is  and  was  true  that  I  cannot 
resist  women  of  the  street,  and  I  had 
entertained  several  of  them  while  mar- 


ried. However,  this  was  merely  a 
consummation  of  my  natural  male 
urges  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  my 
true  marital  status.  Nevertheless, 
when  the  trustees  of  the  Calvary 
Baptist  Church  learned  of  my  minor 
indiscretions,  I  was  summarily  ex- 
pelled from  the  confines  of  the  flock. 

To  add  all  the  more  to  my  grievous 
afflictions,  the  New  York  Herald  had 
the  audacity  to  print  a  slanderous 
article  headlined  'A  Profitable  Col- 
lecting Lawyer,"  which  contained 
various  libelous  calumnies  about  my 
professional  practices.  Naturally,  my 
first  impulse  was  to  take  to  the  courts 
with  my  grievance;  but  I  relented,  not 
wanting  the  powerful  editor  of  the 
newspaper  to  impede  my  progress  in 
public  life.  Still,  the  article  had  the 
effect  of  almost  ruining  my  career  in 
the  field  of  law,  and  I  was  forced  to 
humiliate  myself  by  combing  the 
courts  and  jails  for  cases  to  defend. 
Then  in  the  bleak  month  of  December 
a  vile  detective  arrested  me  on 
trumped-up  charges  of  fraud;  and  I,  a 
victim  of  justice,  was  sentenced  to 
five  unbearable  weeks  in  the  Tombs. 

Upon  my  release  I  decided  that 
the  city  of  New  York  could  no  long- 
er be  of  any  benefit  to  me  and,  in 
fact,  could  only  cause  detriment  to 
my  career;  and  so  I  moved  myself  and 
my  profession  again  to  Chicago.  Fol- 
lowing in  the  same  path  I  had  blazed 
years  before,  I  took  up  practice  with 
a  very  fine  law  firm,  gaining  the  job 
on  the  basis  of  my  considerable  ex- 
perience and  vast  knowledge  of  the 
conjunction  of  law  and  politics.  Still, 
after  only  a  few  months  my  interest 
in  law  waned  since  I  felt  I  was  un- 
doubtedly destined  for  greater  things 
than  the  mere  practice  of  law.  I 
thought  seriously  of  buying  the  Chi- 
cago newspaper  known  as  the  Inter- 
Ocean,   pledging  to  several  potential 
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investors  my  editorial  support  in  their 
own  interests;  but  before  any  real 
transactions  took  place,  my  entire  ex- 
istence was  changed  by  a  momentous 
and  grand  revelation. 

The  very  fine  movement  of  Messrs. 
Moody  and  Sankey  to  try  and  revive 
the  Christian  spirit  in  the  world  of  the 
flesh  had  its  headquarters  in  the  city 
of  Chicago,  and  it  wasn't  long  before 
my  natural  inclination  towards  mat- 
ters of  the  cloth  brought  me  to  several 
meetings  of  prayer  at  these  very  head- 
quarters. I  was  exceedingly  impressed 
by  the  sincerity  of  this  association  of 
men  in  Christ,  and  I  soon  assumed 
an  unrewarded  job  as  usher  at  some 
of  these  meetings. 

Soon  my  interest  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  meetings  shone  so  brightly  that 
I  was  requested  to  try  my  oratorical 
hand  in  speeches  and  sermons  in  be- 
half of  Christ.  It  was  here,  finally, 
that  I  realized  that  I  was  to  be  a 
soldier  of  Christ  and  His  Church,  and 
so  I  took  to  researching  all  that  mod- 
ern man  knew  of  The  Second  Coming. 
After  succeeding  in  this,  I  rented  a 
large  hall  in  which  to  begin  my  evan- 
gelical career;  but,  alas,  a  great  bliz- 
zard occurred  on  the  night  of  my  first 
preaching,  and  attendance  at  my  lec- 
ture was  naturally  rather  low.  How- 
ever, I  was  not  at  all  discouraged  by 
the  low  attendance  as  it  most  assured- 
ly was  not  my  fault. 

I  decided  that  it  was  rather  ridic- 
ulous to  let  the  spiritually  impover- 
ished languish  where  they  were  and 
so  embarked  on  a  grand  tour  of  evan- 
gelical lectures,  starting  first  in  Evans- 
ton,  Illinois,  where  a  sizable  crowd  of 
some  three  hundred  people  came  to 
hear  my  lecture  on  The  Second  Com- 
ing. It  was  this  tumultuous  response 
to  my  sermons  which  set  me  up  in  the 
employ  of  Jesus  Christ  &  Co.  for  three 
fine   and   happy  years    (incidentally, 


the  exact  number  of  years  that  Christ 
Himself  spent  in  disseminating  His 
teachings).  Often  through  these  three 
years  my  funds  ran  short  due  to  the 
ingratitude  of  the  people  for  whom  I 
preached;  but  I  am  sure  that  Christ 
Himself  had  to  suffer  such  indignities, 
and  so,  when  confronted  by  a  greedy 
creditor  or  train-conductor  with  an  un- 
paid debt,  I  simply  said  that  I  was 
traveling  for  the  Lord,  an  explanation 
which  usually  sufficed. 

My  travels  were  much  like  those  of 
St.  Paul,  except  that  I,  of  course, 
used  the  modern  technique  of  advertis- 
ing my  comings  and  goings  by  dis- 
tributing handbills  wherever  I  went. 
Nevertheless,  I  found  that  people  all 
over  the  Eastern  half  of  the  United 
States  were  rarely  inclined  to  come 
and  listen  to  anything  that  might  prove 
a  challenge  to  their  mentalities  and 
their  souls.  I  became  rather  discour- 
aged by  the  apathy  of  the  human  race 
when  I  was  alerted  to  the  tumult  that 
was  issuing  from  the  National  Repub- 
lican Convention  in  Chicago  in  the 
summer  of  1880. 

A  great  struggle  was  approaching 
between  Garfield,  the  choice  of  the 
Half-Breeds,  and  Grant,  who  was 
the  Choice  of  the  Stalwarts.  Being  in 
favor  of  General  Grant,  I  wrote  a  very 
fine  campaign  speech  for  him,  but 
despite  my  aid  he  was  defeated  by  the 
supporters  of  Garfield.  I  therefore  did 
a  good  deal  of  research  on  Garfield 
and  discovered  that  he  was  truly  a 
fine  choice  for  the  office.  So  I  donated 
my  services  to  him,  feeling  in  some 
way  that  I  was  headed  for  the  White 
House.  I  made  many  vigorous  speeches 
extolling  Mr.  Garfield's  many  virtues; 
I  hoped  to  be  rewarded  with  the  am- 
bassadorship of  Austria  by  a  grateful 
Mr.  Garfield.  Mr.  Garfield  certainly 
had  cause  to  be  grateful  as  he  won  the 
election  handily.  And  so,  shortly  after 
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Mr.  Garfield's  inauguration,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  Washington  in  search  of  the 
Vienna  post.  While  having  my  heart 
set  on  the  position  in  Vienna,  I  al- 
lowed that  I  would  settle  for  the 
Paris  consulship. 

I  addressed  several  letters  to  Mr. 
Garfield  pertaining  to  this  matter, 
but  they  were  lost  in  the  mail;  so  I 
decided  to  seek  the  job  by  direct  in- 
terview with  the  President  on  this 
matter.  I  carried  myself  to  the  White 
House  and  confronted  the  President 
when  he  was  at  leisure.  Of  course,  he 
recognized  me  at  once.  I  gave  him 
the  speech  I  had  so  generously  written 
for  him  with  my  name  and  "Paris 
Consulship"  written  on  it.  He  was 
reading  it  when  I  left  him. 

I  had  heard  nothing  on  my  appoint- 
ment for  some  time  and  was  told  to  go 
to  the  State  Department  where  I  con- 
versed with  Secretary  Blaine  on  the 
matter.  He  was  rather  noncommittal 
and  extremely  rude.  I  did,  however, 
extend  an  offer  of  my  aid  should  he 
choose  to  run  for  the  Presidency  in 
'84.  I  made  a  similar  offer  to  President 
Garfield,  this  being  the  way  that 
politics  was  run  in  these  times. 

At  this  time  a  problem  arose  which 
dwarfed  my  personal  one:  the  grievous 
fighting  within  the  Republican  Party 
itself.  Men  like  Garfield  and  Senators 
Conkling  and  Piatt  were  brawling  over 
appointments,  and  I  knew  that  the 
party  could  not  survive  such  strife.  I 
warned  Mr.  Garfield  by  note  that  he 
had  best  remove  Mr.  Blaine  from 
office  as  Mr.  Blaine  was  the  secret 
cause  of  the  strife  — a  wicked  and 
evil  man. 

I  must  say  that  my  interest  in  this 
matter  was  prompted  by  a  very  per- 
sonal reason.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
strife,  I  had  retired  early  to  my  bed 
and  was  not  quite  asleep  when  a  very 
graphic  vision  entered  my  tired  brain. 


The  vision  was  simply  that  all  the 
Party's  ills  would  be  cured  if  Garfield 
were  to  be  removed.  The  Lord  (for  I 
know  now  that  this  vision  was  im- 
planted by  the  Lord  in  all  of  His 
wisdom)  said  that  Garfield  must  die. 
For  the  entirety  of  two  weeks  I  prayed 
to  the  Lord  for  guidance  in  the  re- 
moval of  Garfield,  only  serving  to  in- 
tensify my  conviction  that  Garfield 
had  to  be  assassinated. 

In  compliance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  Lord,  I  went  into  a  gunshop  at 
the  corner  of  Fifteenth  and  F  Streets 
and  surveyed  the  choice  of  weapons, 
finding  one  pistol  of  .44-caliber  and 
a  British  make.  Two  days  later,  my 
mind  set  on  my  course  of  action,  I 
returned  to  the  store  and  purchased 
the  pistol,  an  expensive  model  with  a 
fine  pearl  handle  that  would  look 
handsome  in  a  museum  some  day.  I 
also  purchased  a  box  of  cartridges  and 
a  penknife  which  caught  my  eye. 

The  owner  of  the  shop  showed  me 
how  to  operate  the  piece,  and  I  pro- 
ceeded to  the  banks  of  the  Potomac, 
where  I  practiced  firing  at  some  sap- 
lings. I  then  took  to  frequenting  the 
area  around  the  White  House,  having 
decided  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
shoot  the  President  within  his  resi- 
dence. I  passed  up  several  opportuni- 
ties to  shoot  him  in  church  because 
of  my  mortal  fear  of  wounding  some- 
one else  by  accident. 

I  decided  conclusively  to  shoot  the 
President  as  he  boarded  a  train  to 
New  Jersey,  but  he  had  his  frail  wife 
with  him,  and  I  did  not  have  the 
heart  to  fire  on  him.  Furthermore,  it 
was  very  hot  and  sultry  when  he  re- 
turned, and  I  did  not  feel  like  shoot- 
ing him  that  day  either. 

But  my  chance  did  present  itself. 

On    Saturday,  July  2,   the  President 

was  to  board  a  train  for  his  vacation 

(Continued  on  Page  46) 
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The  air  is  leaden,  heavy,  smothering; 

No  swirling  currents  stir  its  tiredness, 

Twi-night  slithers  in  oppressively. 

The  trees,  with  drooping  heads,  becalmed  — 

Waiting. 

A  cold  chill  sifts  between  the  cringing  branches. 
Startled  leaves  begin  a  futile  cat  and  mouse  charade; 
Unsheathed  talons  — gleaming,  lighting  claws 
Abrade  across  a  threatening  sky- 
Deluge! 
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The  Journey  Homeward 


Lana  Everett 

Lana  is  a  member  of  several  honor 
societies  and  fias  worked  particularly 
hard  on  Elos'  film  festival  this  year. 
A  very  creative  girl,  Lana  likes  to 
write  and  play  the  piano.  "The  Jour- 
ney Homeward"  is  her  first  story  to 
be  published  in  PENMAN. 

The  sun  was  beginning  its  long, 
slow  descent  into  the  purple-grey 
clouds  in  the  west  as  David  shuffled 
his  bare  feet  along  in  the  thick  brown 
dust  that  covered  the  road  leading  to 
his  house.  His  feet  were  still  slightly 
damp  from  wading  in  the  creek,  and 
he  watched  the  oust  settle  in  little 
blotches  of  mud  that  graduaHy  melted 
together.  He  could  feel  the  air  grow- 
ing softer,  moister,  and  he  pretended 
that  he  heard  the  dew  fall  gently  on 
the  grass  and  trees.  He  had  always 
felt  that  if  you  listened  quite  carefully, 
you  could  hear  the  sun  shining,  the 
clouds  sailing  along,  and  the  grass 
growing. 

But  now,  as  he  plodded  down  the 
road  toward  his  home,  David  thought 
of  what  his  mother  would  say.  He  had 
long  gotten  over  being  afraid  of  return- 
ing home.  His  mother's  anger  was  a 
chronic  thing;  he  took  her  scoldings 
and  occasional  beatings  much  as  a 
homeless  dog  accepts  the  kicks  and 
harsh  words  he  meets  on  his  aimless 
journeys. 

David  watched  a  flock  of  birds  swirl 
and  dip  upward,  chasing  the  dying 
light  farther  westward.  Like  the  dart- 
ing birds  David's  thoughts  whirled 
and  tumbled  through  his  head,  chang- 
ing directions  and  swooping  off  in 
others  in  an  ever-changing  kaleido- 
scope of  images.  He  was  constantly 
daydreaming,   allowing  his   mind   to 


Illustrated  by  Fred  Pirkey 

wander  about  from  one  idea  to  the 
next.  This  weakness  of  his  brought 
the  flash  of  anger  into  his  mother's 
eyes  quite  often.  "You're  just  as  bad 
as  your  worthless  father  was!''  she 
would  snap.  "He  was  the  biggest  scat- 
terbrain  I  ever  laid  eyes  on.  I  musta 
been  outa  my  mind  when  I  .  .  ." 

Her  harsh  speech  running  through 
David's  mind  blended  into  the  cawing 
of  crows  in  his  neighbor's  cornfield. 
He  glanced  up  and  saw  the  ragged 
scarecrow  feebly  waving  at  nim, 
moved  to  this  friendly  act  by  the  sweet 
summer  breeze  that  arises  at  dusk. 
David  remembered  earlier  that  after- 
noon when  he  had  passed  the  scare- 
crow on  his  way  to  the  woods.  Then, 
the  scarecrow  had  seemed  wilted  and 
scorched,  unable  to  escape  the  noon 
sun.  David  had  felt  sorry  for  the  fig- 
ure of  straw.  He  wished  it  could  come 
with  him  to  the  coolness  under  the 
trees  and  play  in  the  stream.  But  the 
scarecrow  had  not  responded  to 
David's  hopeful  invitation,  and  the 
boy  had  gone  on  alone. 

A  soft  note  wafted  from  the  copse 
of  birches  across  the  clearing:  Whip- 
whip  —  whip  —  poor  —  Will,  it  called. 
David  stopped  and  listened  as  it  called 
again.  He  didn't  know  who  Will  was, 
but  somehow  he  felt  very  sympathetic 
for  him.  Both  Will  and  he  had  to 
endure  whippings  from  their  masters. 
Yes,  his  mother  seemed  to  be  more 
like  a  master  than  an  affectionate 
parent.  David's  friendly  nature 
reached  out  for  sympathy  and  love 
from  her,  but  he  was  seldom  rewarded. 
Ever  since  his  father  had  died  his 
mother  had  withdrawn  from  him  more 
and  more,  becoming  almost  bitter.  A 
few  times,  painfully  few,  his  mother 
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had  shown  him  a  bright  ray  of  mother- 
ly love,  such  as  when  she  read  him  a 
short  bedtime  story,  or  let  him  steal 
a  few  extra  cookies  without  letting  on 
that  she  knew,  or  fed  the  chickens  for 
him  when  he  wandered  off  and  forgot. 
But  just  as  David  was  about  to  catch 
this  gleam  of  love,  it  dissolved  away 
and  lie  was  left  in  shadows. 

Because  he  was  never  sure  of  his 
mother's  affection,  David  came  to 
have  a  very  close  feeling  for  nature. 
He  felt  an  assurance  at  the  constancy 
of  her  friendship. 

David  absently  scratched  the  back 
of  his  neck  where  the  hot  afternoon 
sun  had  burned  his  young  skin.  It 
had  felt  warm  and  soothing  that 
afternoon,  but  now,  at  the  end  of  the 
day,  it  was  a  nuisance,  making  the 
top  of  his  shoulders  itchy  and  un- 
comfortable. He  idly  wondered  what 
made  the  sensation  change. 

But  David  liked  the  sun,  liked  its 
warmth  and  light  and  friendliness. 
When  the  sun  was  shining,  David 
could  be  outside  and  happy.  When  the 
weary  sun  set,  it  left  David  alone  and 
forsaken,  and  he  was  forced  to  go  home 
and  stay  inside  with  his  mother.  The 
sun  has  no  favorites,  he  thought;  it 
shines  on  everyone  and  everything.  Its 
bright  rays  could  turn  the  lowliest 
stone  into  a  sparkling  gem;  a  secluded 
stream  was  transformed  into  a  shim- 
mering tapestry  woven  with  silver 
threads  and  covered  with  precious 
stones. 

David  stopped  for  a  moment, 
watching  this  beneficient  orb  setting 
the  topmost  branches  of  the  trees  on 
fire  as  it  set,  the  bright  flames  stream- 
ing through  the  leaves,  dazzling 
David's  eyes.  David  suddenly  had  the 
vague  sensation  of  something  creeping 
over  his  foot.  He  looked  down  and 
saw  a  small  green  inchworm  finish  its 
last  centimeter  of  measuring  his  foot 


and  slide  off  onto  the  ground.  David 
squatted  down,  peering  at  this  squirm- 
ing bug.  He  turned,  picked  up  a  dry 
leaf,  and  guided  the  worm  onto  it. 
David  then  brought  the  creature  close 
to  his  face  and  studied  its  hunching 
movements  and  featureless  visage. 
Looking  at  the  inchworm,  David  was 
reminded  of  the  crawly  things  he  had 
routed  from  under  a  large  stone  by 
the  creek  that  afternoon.  It  was  funny 
to  watch  the  worms  and  stink  bugs 
and  spiders  scramble  over  one  another, 
searching  for  a  new  shelter.  David 
knew  that  that  was  the  best  place  to 
find  fishing  worms,  and  whenever  he 
and  a  friend  came  to  fish  they  could 
always  find  a  good  supply  for  an  after- 
noon's sport. 

David  couldn't  remember  the  last 
time  he'd  gone  fishing  with  one  of  his 
friends.  He  didn't  have  very  many 
playmates;  living  in  the  country,  he 
round  it  a  long  walk  to  the  nearest 
home  with  children  his  own  age.  Yes, 
few  friends  —  a  few  enemies  too, 
though  he  seldom  met  up  with  them 
again  after  the  first  clash.  Friends, 
enemies  —  somehow  David  remem- 
bered having  more  enemies  than 
friends.  Why,  just  today  he  .  .  . 

David  glanced  fearfully  up  as  the 
agonizing  scene  broke  into  his 
thoughts  again  and  saw  his  dismal 
home  drifting  ever  so  slowly  nearer 
to  him.  A  dim  light  was  shining  from 
a  single  room,  and  he  knew  his  mother 
was  in  there,  angrily  waiting  dinner 
on  him. 

He  gingerly  patted  his  sore  eye, 
blackened  by  a  boy  slightly  older  than 
himself,  perhaps  nine  or  ten,  whom 
he  had  met  beside  the  creek  that 
afternoon.  David  had  just  fashioned 
a  beautiful  fishing  rod  out  of  a  slim 
green  branch,  a  long  string  he  always 
seemed  to  have  in  his  pocket,  and  the 
safety  pin  that  at  other  times  fastened 
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his  suspenders  to  his  pants.  He  had 
sat  down  in  the  cool  grass  on  the 
bank,  about  to  append  an  unfortunate 
worm  on  the  makeshift  hook,  when 
he  heard  the  crunch  of  footsteps  on 
stones.  He  looked  up  and  found  him- 
self facing  a  husky  Doy  who  had  the 
self-satisfied,  smug  look  of  a  bully 
in  his  face.  The  two  youths  regarded 
each  other  for  a  few  moments,  the 
older  boy  sneering  down  at  David. 
Presently  the  stranger  said,  "Whatcha 
think  you're  doin  ,  punk?"  David 
turned  his  eyes  back  to  his  work,  his 
cheeks  becoming  warm  under  the  sting 
of  the  jeer. 

"I  — I'm  fishin." 

"Not  any  more,  you  ain't,'  com- 
mented the  bully,  as  he  wrenched  the 
fishing  pole  from  David's  hands. 

At  this,  David  sprang  to  his  feet, 
the  fighting  spirit  rising  in  him,  catch- 
ing in  his  throat.  "You  gimme  that 
back,  you  hear?" 

"Make  me!"  snorted  the  bully. 

That  was  enough.  David  put  his 
hands  to  the  stranger's  chest  and 
shoved  him  into  the  creek.  Surprised 
and  angered,  the  older  boy  staggered 
to  his  feet  and  climbed  onto  the  bank 
where  David  was  standing  hesitantly, 
his  fists  thrust  forward.  The  bully 
stood  for  a  moment,  glaring  at  David; 
then,  with  a  sound  that  resembled  a 
roar,  he  threw  himself  upon  the  young- 
er boy  and  began  flailing  him  with 
his  fists. 

David  was  thrown  on  his  back, 
helpless  against  the  rain  of  blows 
from  above.  He  kicked  his  feet  and 
flung  his  amis  up  to  protect  himself 
from  the  attack,  then  suddenly  rolled 
to  the  side  and  scrambled  to  his  feet. 
The  stranger  lunged  for  him  again,  but 
David  dodged  this  time,  trying  des- 
perately to  decide  whether  to  fight  or 
to  run.  He  had  little  time  to  think; 
the  bully  was  upon  him  again,  and 


David  tried  to  get  in  some  good  strikes 
while  frantically  avoiding  the  other's 
blows.  David  wished  he  had  some 
help,  someone  who  would  chase  the 
bully  away.  Slowly  the  thought  came 
to  him:  '  Mother  would  protect  me, 
wouldn't  she?  If  only  my  mother  was 
here,  I  wish  my  mother  was  here, 
oh  please  .  .  . 

'Momma!" 

The  agonized  cry  leaped  from  his 
throat  as  he  wheeled  around  and  broke 
into  a  run.  He  could  hear  the  other 
boy's  derisive  laughter,  piercing  the 
back  of  his  brain  as  he  fled. 

He  didn't  stop  until  he  reached  the 
road.  He  stoocf  gasping  for  breath 
and  anxiously  staring  into  the  woods 
although  he  was  quite  sure  the  bully 
hadn't  followed  him.  After  some  time 
he  cautiously  went  back  to  the  stream, 
to  a  point  far  downstream  from  the 
scene  of  the  fight,  and  washed  the 
dirt  from  his  few  wounds  and  cooled 
his  flaming  face.  After  a  short  while, 
David  realized  it  was  getting  late,  and 
he  reluctantly  started  for  home. 

Now,  as  he  neared  the  end  of  his 
journey  homeward,  his  mind  turned 
to  the  thought  that  had  crept  into  it 
during  the  fight.  Would  his  mother 
have  helped  him?  Of  course  she  would 
have.  She  wouldn't  stand  by  and  let 
him  be  hurt.  David  felt  sure  that  she 
would  never  deliberately  let  him  be 
harmed,  nor  harm  him  herself.  No, 
she  never  meant  to  harm  him,  really. 
Not  really  .  .  . 

"But  she  does  harm  me,"  he 
thought.  "Maybe  not  deliberately,  but 
she  does  anyhow."  Then,  in  spite  of 
it  all,  David  found  himself  slowly 
coming  to  forgive  her,  even  to  feel 
sorry  for  her.  Yes,  he  felt  sorry  for 
his  mother,  and  he  decided  that  he 
would  try  harder  to  show  her  he  loved 
her.  If  he  would  only  do  that,  per- 
(Continued  on  Page  47) 
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A  GIFT  OF  CULTURE 


Brigette  Newberry 


Brigette's  first  article  for  PENMAN 
is  developed  around  the  works  of  art 
which  will  be  displayed  in  the  fab- 
ulous Hirshhorn  Gallery  in  Washing- 
ton. 

Brigette  has  been  a  contributor  of 
illustrations  to  PENMAN  in  the  past, 
and  she  spends  much  of  her  spare  time 
studying  and  working  with  various  art 
forms.  These  activities  helped  spur  her 
interest  in  the  gallery.  Her  other  ac- 
tivities include  working  on  Blue  and 
Gray  and  Elos  Honor  Society. 

Washington,  D.C.,  is  well-known 
to  many  as  a  center  of  govern- 
ment, knowledge,  and  the  mundane. 
However,  any  unbecoming  image  will 
hopefully  be  dispelled  by  1971  with  the 
unveiling  of  the  Hirshhorn  Gallery  and 
Sculpture  Garden.  This  huge  cylin- 
drical gift   to  the  city  is  owned  and 


will  be  operated  by  its  benefactor, 
Joseph  S.  Hirshhorn,  a  uranium  mul- 
timillionaire who  lives  in  a  twenty- 
four-acre  home  in  Connecticut. 

In  1964,  after  forty  years  of  collect- 
ing art  pieces  for  his  own  enjoyment, 
Mr.  Hirshhorn  made  it  known  to  the 
art  world  that  he  was  seeking  a  site 
for  his  large  museum-gallery.  The  en- 
thusiastic responses  that  followed 
came  from  all  over  the  world:  Eng- 
land, France,  Israel,  Australia,  Can- 
ada, Baltimore,  and  Zurich  were  all 
contenders  in  the  two-year  mystery. 
Finally,  in  1966  President  Johnson 
invited  Mr.  Hirshhorn  to  the  White 
House,  and  the  site  in  Washington 
was  decided  upon.  Shortly  after  this 
May  17  consultation  Congress  for- 
mally authorized  the  acceptance  of  the 
gift  and  appropriated  the  required 
funds  for  the  building  of  the  gallery. 
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GROUND  VIEW  OF  THE   HISHHORN 


printed  with  permission  from 
the  Smithsonian  Institution 
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"FOUR    BACKS"    BY   MATISSE 


printed  with  permission  from 
the  Smithsonian  Institution 


In  November  of  the  same  year  Con- 
gress established  a  spot  on  the  Mall 
as  an  appropriate  construction  site  for 
it. 

Architect  George  Bunshaft  and  the 
company  of  Skidmore,  Owings,  and 
Merrill  have  undertaken  the  delicate 
operation  of  designing  the  building. 
The  shape  decided  on  was  one  which 
would  blend  in  with  the  rising  con- 
struction of  new  buildings  on  the  Mall: 
the  new  Smithsonian  additions  and 
the  Federal  Aviation,  National  Sculp- 
ture Garden,  and  National  Archives 
structures.  Its  doughnut  shape  will 
be  60  feet  high  with  the  outer  diameter 
231  feet  and  the  inner  court  or  "dough- 
nut hole"  115  feet  in  diameter.  The 
cylindrical  form  and  the  four  massive 
piers  which  support  it  will  provide, 
as  explained  by  the  architect,  a  "form 
that  would  let  the  space  flow  beyond 
it." 

What  is  to  be  housed  within  will 
be  the  largest  such  private  collection 


in  the  world  today.  When  completed, 
it  will  contain  over  6,000  works  of  art 
—  2,000  sculptures  and  4,000  paintings 
valued  at  25  to  50  million  dollars. 

The  sculptures  cover  a  limited  area 
of  the  modern  western  style  and  also 
include  a  few  African  antiquities 
which  reflect  and  parallel  the  style  of 
these  modern  pieces.  The  eighteenth 
century  artists  realism  does  not  ap- 
peal to  Hirshhorn  —  hence  their  ab- 
sence from  the  collection.  Hirshhorn's 
tastes  bend  more  toward  the  impres- 
sionistic and  abstract. 

When  the  nineteenth  century  writ- 
ers brought  with  them  feelings  of 
romanticism,  the  sculptors  responded 
through  impressionism.  Like  the  au- 
thors they  expressed  their  emotions 
about  a  certain  scene  not  merely  by 
recording  what  they  saw  but  by  creat- 
ing what  they  wished  to  see  — their 
"impression"  of  it.  Therefore  they 
worked  to  make  the  piece  itself  and 
the  impression  it  gives  more  important 
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than  the  representation  of  an  object. 
Smooth  and  shiny  woods  waxed  to 
perfection  are  the  favorite  materials 
used  to  convey  this  feeling.  Hirsh- 
horn's  collection  ranges  from  the  satire 
and  caricature  of  Daumier,  Carpeaus, 
and   Houdon   to  the  more  simplified 
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DE   KOONINGS'   WOMAN  SAG  HARBOR 


forms  of  Rodin,  Matisse,  Giacometti, 
Manzu,  and  Carill. 

Impressionism  can  be  best  exempli- 
fied by  the  series  of  four  "Backs"  by 
Matisse.  The  series  begins  with  a  real- 
istic view  of  a  man's  back.  It  is  true 
to  life  and  reveals  every  small  detail 
of  the  muscles.  The  second  and  third 
in  the  series  simplify  the  realistic  man 
with  less  complicated  body  structure 
and  detail.  Tire  fourth  back  repre- 
sents pure  impressionism,  so  simpli- 
fied that  the  identity  of  the  man's 
body  is  almost  obscured. 

The  second  style  of  sculpture  Hirsh- 
horn  has  included  in  his  gallery  en- 
compasses the  development  of 
twentieth-century  abstracts.  The  ab- 
stract artists  broke  away  from  realism 
completelv.  They  took  the  impression- 
ists' "feeling"  for  lines  and  created 
sculptures  so  simple  and  basic  that 
much  of  their  work  seems  to  be  non- 
objective.  The  world's  largest  collec- 
tion of  Sir  Henry  Moore,  who  dem- 
onstrates these  qualities,  will  be  on 
display  at  the  gallery  as  well  as  selec- 
tions from  the  more  recent  artists 
Agam,  Arma,  Max  Bill,  Bauremeter, 
Caesar,  Delap,  Segal,  Sobrine,  and 
Zorbaum.  Similar  to  the  last  of  the 
series  in  the  Matisse  sculpture,  these 
works  have  uncomplicated  line  and 
pure  design. 

Hirshhorn's  paintings  far  outnum- 
ber his  sculptures,  however.  They 
include  the  American  realists,  impres- 
sionists, and  abstracts. 

Realists  Winslow  Homer  and 
Thomas  Eakins  are  adequately  dis- 
played by  a  selection  of  paintings, 
sculptures,  reliefs,  notebooks,  and 
manuscripts.  These  painters,  who  typi- 
fied the  realists  of  the  times,  at- 
tempted to  record  nature,  people,  and 
history  through  their  art. 

The  impressionist  and  post-impres- 
sionist   painters   tried,  just   as   their 
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counterpart  sculptors,  to  express  their 
'impressions"  by  using  free-flowing 
lines  and  indicating  depth  of  meaning 
on  canvas.  Though  it  is  difficult  to 
generalize  about  them,  the  impression- 
ists worked  basically  with  color, 
washed-out  or  bright,  for  the  "feeling" 
the  artist  could  achieve  with  them. 
People  and  objects  were  no  longer 
simply  portraits  and  still-life;  rather 
they  became  the  "feeling"  or  "im- 
pression" that  the  artist  wanted  to 
convey.  The  delicate  scenes  of  Has- 
som,  Sargent,  Cassatt,  Lawson,  and 
Prendergast  rendered  in  oils,  water 
colors,    pastels,    and  charcoal  are  all 

fiart  of  the  great  array  of  impressionism 
rom  the  Hirshhorn  collection. 

Though  an  adequate  number  of 
these  styles  is  present,  a  far  greater 
number  is  present  in  the  area  of  mod- 
ern abstracts.  The  abstract  painters 
are  very  similar  in  stvle  to  the  school 
of  sculptors  classified  by  the  same 
name.  Non-objective  lines,  circles,  and 
other  geometric  figures  with  flat  colors 


in  non-dimensional  paintings  are  em- 
braced in  the  works  of  de  Koonings, 
Milson,  Avery,  and  Eilshemius  as 
well  as  in  the  hard  and  soft  edge 
paintings  and  "mind"  and  psychedelic 
paintings  of  artists  who  have  come 
into  prominence  only  in  the  last  five 
to  ten  years.  These  last  include  Ken- 
neth Waland,  Larry  Poons,  Frank 
Stella,  and  Larry  Rivers. 

This  is   an   ideal  gift,   for   Hirsh- 
horn   has  contributed  to  the  country 
of   his   choice  a  collection  which  in- 
dicates his  own  preferences  in  art  yet 
embraces  nearly   all   of  the  styles  in 
which  Americans  have  received  prom- 
inence.   He    was   recognized   for   his 
gift  by  President  Lyndon  Johnson: 
The    Hirshhorn   Collection    is    the 
fruit    of    a    lifetime    of    dedicated 
effort  and  discerningjudgment,  and 
its    presentation    to    America   is    a 
testament  to  the  generosity  of  pub- 
lic   spirit   of  its   donor.  .  .  .    Thus 
Joseph  Hirshhorn's  gift  will  enrich, 
not  only   the    city  of  Washington, 
but  the  citizens  of  every  state  who 
visit  their  Nation's  Capital. 


TRIPTYCH    FROM    HIRSHHORN  COLLECTION 


Endless  Journey 

)\id  Ridgely  Illustrated  by 

Fred  Pirkey 

ill  so  the  youth  sets  out  to  try  his  hand  at  life 
I  h  naught  but  goals  yet  formed  by  dreams. 
<Ji  notion  of  the  world  outside  yet  hopes  of 

wealth  and  fame, 
ihd  to  cold  and  harsh  deterrents,  seeking 

now  to  make  his  mark. 
rd  in  love  and  wed  his  mate,  one  son  she  bore 

within  a  year. 
I  grew  and  dreamed  in  father' s  image, 
rhugh  distracted  now  by  parents  with  some 

foolish  facts  of  life. 
>tl  he  yearned  for  quests  of  glory,  learned  from 

books  and  tales  of  yore, 
pi  so  the  youth  sets  out  to  try  his  hand  at  life 
W:h  naught  but  goals  yet  formed  by  dreams. 
>J'  notion  of  the  world  outside  yet  hopes  of 

wealth  and  fame. 
3tad  to  cold  and  harsh  deterrents,  seeking 

now  to  make  his  mark. 
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THE  LESSON 


Kathy  Davis 


Kathy's  short  story  was  inspired  by  a 
personal  experience  though  the  names 
and  incidents  have  been  fictionalized 
—  to  protect  the  innocent.  This  year 
Kathy  has  enjoyed  working  as  Fiction 
Editor,  and  she  plans  to  do  the  same 
kind  of  work  next  year  while  attend- 
ing the  Medill  School  of  Journalism 
at  Northwestern  University. 

The  whole  thing  was  a  mess.  She 
shouldn't  even  nave  started  it  in  the 
first  place.  It  would  never  be  ready  for 
the  show.  Diane  tossed  the  blue-tinted 
brush  into  the  jar  of  turpentine  in 
disgust  and  threw  herself  into  the 
chair  by  the  window.  "It's  too  hot 
to  paint  anyway,"  she  thought.  It  was 
only  April,  but  the  afternoons  in  Dick- 
son were  already  getting  to  be  scorch- 
ers. She  looked  out  of  the  open  win- 
dow at  the  stinging  sunlight  that  was 
everywhere,  searing  through  the  frail 
membranes  of  new  leaves  and  furi- 
ously reflecting  off  the  sides  of  the 
white  clapboard  house  next  door.  It 
was  noon  of  the  first  day  of  Easter 
vacation,  and  the  birds  were  hiding 
silently  in  shaded  trees  from  the  heat. 
Diane  frowned  bitterly.  The  world 
was  bright  and  green  outside,  and 
here  she  was  — stuck  in  her  room  try- 
ing to  finish  a  painting  for  the  local 
art  show.  She  had  been  excited  about 
it  at  first  as  she  always  was.  The  idea 
would  come  and  exist  like  a  star  for 
awhile  — she  would  daydream  about  it 
and  visualize  the  colors,  not  being 
able  to  think  of  anything  else.  Home- 
work, meals,  and  sleep  would  be 
neglected  for  about  a  week  while  she 
devoted  all  her  spare  time  to  it.  But 
sometimes  she  would  become  disillu- 
sioned. Something  wouldn't  go  right 


Illustrated  by  Fred  Pirkey 

and  she'd  start  changing  sections  of  it 
in  frustration.  She  always  came  out 
of  it,  though,  rediscovered  the  inspira- 
tion, and  finished  the  painting. 

But  this  time  Diane  wasn't  so  sure. 
She  turned  to  look  at  the  large  canvas 
on  the  easel  in  the  corner.  No,  the 
blues  just  weren't  right  —  and  the 
brushstrokes  were  just  too  vague.  The 
whole  thing  seemed  like  an  apology. 
She  could  pick  out  little  flashes  of 
brilliance  from  where  she  sat,  but, 
then,  these  seemed  only  copies  of  tech- 
niques she  had  seen  and  lilted  in  other 
paintings.  It  was  as  if  she  were  afraid 
to  be  herself.  She  didn't  want  to  think 
about  that.  "Oh  well,  bag  it,"  she 
told  herself,  "there's  no  sense  in  try- 
ing to  paint  now." 

Diane  jumped  up,  jammed  the  tops 
of  the  oil  tubes  on,  and  quickly  wiped 
the  turpentine-soaked  brushes  with  a 
multi-colored  rag.  The  sun  had 
warmed  the  unpainted  wood  of  the 
window  sill  and  she  absent-mindedly 
nibbed  her  finger  along  it.  It  was  so 
smooth  and  solid.  That's  how  she 
had  wanted  this  painting  to  be  — uni- 
fied and  strong,  a  blend  of  sweeping 
blue  strokes  in  the  abstract  that  she 
had  dreamed  about.  Instead  it  was 
turning  out  to  be  a  scattered  jumble 
of  variations  on  other  artists'  styles. 
It  just  wasn't  working  out,  she  decided 
for  the  fourth  time.  Maybe  she  just 
needed  a  rest  from  it. 

She  bounded  away  from  the  win- 
dow and  ran  downstairs  to  find  her 
brother  sitting  on  the  counter  in  the 
kitchen,  peeling  an  orange.  His  base- 
ball glove  lay  folded  flatly  beside  him. 
His  big  tennis  -  shoed  feet  swung 
rhythmically,  bumping  the  cabinets 
below  in   an  unnerving  syncopation. 
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Diane  went   to  the  refrigerator   and 
began  rummaging  around. 

'Gonna    feed  your  fat   face,   ele- 
phantine?" he  taunted  with  a  grin. 

"You  should  talk,  chubs!"  Some- 
times she  forgot  how  smart  he  was 
and  how  he  often  spent  hours  and 
hours  at  the  piano  in  complete  concen- 
tration. 

"My  God,  it's  only  an  orange!"  He 
held  it  up  in  indignation. 

"Don  t  swear,  Michael;  it  doesn't 
become  your  age,"  she  delivered  in 
her  best  sisterly  mock -aristocratic 
voice  and  settled  on  some  sliced  ham 
and  swiss  cheese. 

"Go  to  hell!"  he  roared  with  great 
amusement,  waiting  for  her  reaction. 

"Oh,  you  think  you're  a  real  scream; 
don't  you?" 

"Well  ..."  he  trailed  off  with  a 
shrug  and  looked  down  at  the  half- 
peeled  orange  in  his  hands.  He  was 
sixteen,  a  year  younger  than  she,  and 
going  through  an  obnoxious  stage. 
Come  to  think  of  it,  she  decided,  kid 
brothers  were  always  going  through  an 
obnoxious  phase.  Perpetually  obnox- 
ious, that's  what  they  were. 

But  then  she  realized  thathedidn't 
have  a  comeback.  Maybe  she  had 
been  too  nasty  to  him.  Maybe  he 
really  did  care  if  she  approved  of  him. 

"Move  your  legs  so  I  can  get  the 
bread."  He  complied,  and  she  knelt 
down  to  get  a  loaf  of  rye  bread  out 
of  the  cabinet.  Looking  up,  she  shot 
him  an  apologetic  smile,  and  she 
knew  everything  was  all  right  again 
when  she  received  a  grin  in  return. 
They  were  silent  for  a  while  as  she 
spread  mayonnaise  on  both  pieces 
of  bread. 

He  really  wasn't  such  a  rotten  kid, 
she  thought.  He  had  such  talent  in 
music!  He,  too,  had  often  been  forced 
to  be  a  loner  because  of  it.  On  top  of 
that,    he    was    terrible    at    baseball, 


though  he  loved  the  game.  Those  big 
feet. 

Kids  down  here  just  didn't  seem  to 
care  about  anything  but  school,  drive- 
in  movies,  and  baseball  games.  It 
had  been  different  when  they  had  lived 
in  Boston.  Mike  and  she  had  had  lots 
of  friends,  and  they  all  went  to  the 
movies,  art  galleries,  and  concerts  to- 
gether. There  had  always  been  some- 
thing new  to  talk  about  or  to  go  see. 
Here  — well,  it  was  pretty  dull.  Some- 
times she  felt  like  she'd  scream  if 
she  didn't  get  away,  and  she'd  count 
the  months  and  days  before  gradua- 
tion. She  had  to  admit  that  the  kids 
down  here  did  try  to  be  friendly.  She'd 
been  asked  to  a  lot  of  football  games 
and  drive-ins,  and  the  girls  had  tried 
to  get  her  interested  in  joining  a  serv- 
ice club.  But  somehow  sne  just 
couldn't  get  interested.  And  she  really 
had  tried  .  .  . 

"Did  you  know  Carl  Matthews  is 
home?"  her  brother  asked  casually, 
breaking  her  thoughts. 

"Carl  Matthews!  Is  he  home  on 
spring  vacation  or  something?" 

"Yeah,  I  saw  him  yesterday  down 
at  Artie's.  He's  working  there  for  his 
father  for  the  two  weeks." 

Carl  Matthews.  She  hadn't  seen 
him  much  since  the  end  of  school  last 
year.  He  had  gone  to  a  northern  art 
school  on  a  scholarship  and  been 
snowed  in  over  Christmas  vacation 
and  couldn't  get  home.  She  remem- 
bered when  he  had  won  first  place 
in  the  art  show  last  year.  She'd  won 
second,  and  ever  since  then  she  had 
alternately  admired  him,  envied  him, 
competed  with  him  — and  had  a  crush 
on  him.  He  was  a  year  older  and 
somewhat  mysterious.  He  seemed  so 
sophisticated,  so  different  from  the 
rest.  And  now  he  was  home. 

"Is  he  there  now?"  Diane  asked 
while  finishing  her  sandwich. 
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"I  guess,"  Mike  answered.  "Hey,  people  crossing  through  his  corner  lot. 

are  you  getting  big  ideas  again?"  Di-  'It  s  just  when  they  don't  keep  going 

ane  ignored  him  and  decided  to  go  see  that  bothers  me,"  she  remembered  him 

Carl.  She  ran  into  the  living  room  to  grumbling  to  her  once.  "All  those  crazy 

the  big  mirror  to  see  how  she  looked,  kids  parking  their  cars  at  night  and 

The  pigtails.  They'd  have  to  go.  She  doing  heaven  knows  what  all!'  He  had 

began  pulling  the  rubber  bands  out  walked  off  shaking  his  head  while  Di- 

of  ner  thick  red  hair.  ane  had   stood   there,   trying   not   to 

"Uh-oh,  she's  taking  down  her  pig-  laugh  and  feeling  sorry  for  him  all  at 

tails.  Watch  out,  guys!"  her  brother  once, 
was  shouting  gleefully.  Mr.   Kirchner's   trees   were  mostly 

"Oh,  shut  upV  she  snapped  and  pine,  and  Diane  was  now  picking  her 
immediately  took  back  all  the  nice  way  across  a  mat  of  glossy,  prickly 
things  she'd  ever  thought  about  him.  needles  with  her  bare  feet.  Shelooked 
He  was  still  laughing  as  she  checked  up  and  saw  the  rich  blue  of  the  sky 
in  the  mirror  again  for  an  overall  eval-  above  her  and  thought  again  of  her 
uation.  Bare  feet,  cut-offs,  and  an  old  painting.  Where  was  it  going?  No- 
blouse— not  very  pretty,  but  that's  where.  She  was  almost  afraid  of  it 
how  everyone  went  around  in  warm  now.  She  felt  like  a  failure.  Kicking 
weather  in  this  town.  She  didn't  have  a  pine  cone  out  of  her  path,  she  re- 
a  tan  yet,  but  she  was  just  as  glad  membered  that  night  of  the  judging  at 
because  she  tended  to  get  freckles,  last  year's  art  show.  It  had  been  a 
Now  her  face  was  clear,  and  her  gray-  cool  night,  like  tonight  would  be,  and 
green  eyes  pleased  her.  She  fluffed  the  civic  center  had  been  bright  with 
her  hair  into  place  and  decided  that  lights.  After  the  winners  had  been 
she  could  pass  for  good-looking.  announced   and   the   excitement   had 

"Tell  Mom  where  I've  gone,  brat!"  died  down,  Diane  had  found  herself 

she  commanded.  in  front   of  Carl's  winning  painting, 

Mike  was  still  laughing  hysterically  admiring  every  line.  She  was  startled 

at  her.  "Oh,  look  at  Miss  Sex-queen!  when  he  came  up  behind   her   and 

Wow!   What   a   dish  when  she  takes  asked,    "Do    you   like   it?"    He   was 

those  pigtails  down!  Man,  what  ele-  asking  her! 
gancel'  "Oh  yes!  Very  much!"  He  smiled 

She  turned  her  back  on  him  with  down  at  her  from  a  seemingly  great 

a  sniff  and  pushed  the  back  screen  height.    His   hair  was   dark,  and  his 

door    open.    The   air  was   light   and  brown  eyes  seemed  to  hold  a  knowing 

warm  outside,  and  the  treetops  were  a  look. 

rich  mass  of  small,  newly  green  leaves.  "I  liked  yours,   too,   you   know," 

The  feathery  sprouts  of  new  grass  felt  he  said.   She  could  hardly  believe  it. 

soft  to  her  feet.  That  Mike.  He  just  Soon  after,  they  were  asked  by  a  pho- 

didn't  understand  at  all.  She  had  no  tographer  to  pose  with  their  ribbons 

silly  romantic   notions   in  her   head,  in  front  of  their  paintings.  Diane  had 

She  simply  wanted  to  see  how  Carl  glanced  at  Carl  sideways.  He  seemed 

was  doing  at  school.  That  was  all.  so    confident    and    ambitious.    She 

She  crossed  Mrs.  Bingham's  back  wanted  to  be  like  him,  to  learn  from 

yard  and  took  the  short  cut  through  him.  They  had  walked  home  together 

the  far  wooded  corner  of  Mr.  Kirch-  that  night  and  talked  about  art  all  the 

ner's  land.  Mr.  Kirchner  didn't  mind  way.  That  had  been  a  beautiful  night. 
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Since  then  they  had  gone  their  separate 
ways.  Graduation  came,  and  he  started 
working  in  his  father's  butcher  shop 
for  the  snnimer.  She  hadn't  seen  mucn 
of  him  then  — only  on  a  few  occasions 
when  her  mother  sent  her  to  the  store 
on  an  errand.  Then  they  would  always 
end  up  talking  about  painting,  and  he 
would  tell  her  something  new  and 
would  always  have  an  opinion  on 
everything.  Then  he  had  gone  away  to 
school  and  she  had  almost  forgotten 
him.  She  wondered  what  he  was  like 
now. 

Diane's  bare  feet  hit  the  concrete 
sidewalk  as  she  came  into  the  business 
section  of  Dickson.  She  could  see  Mr. 
Matthews'  big  red  and  yellow  sign, 
"Artie's  Meats,''  above  another  build- 
ing down  the  street.  She  began  to  get 
nervous.  What  would  Carl  think  of 
her?  Would  he  even  remember  her? 

She  reached  the  other  side  of  the 
street  and  stopped  in  front  of  the  big 
window  of  the  hardware  store  to  check 
her  hair  again.  "As  good  as  could  be 
expected,''  shedecided,  and  she  turned 
to  go  into  Artie's. 

She  pushed  the  glass  door  open  and 
closed  it  quietly  behind  her.  No  one 
was  around,  so  she  sat  down  in  a 
wicker  chair  by  the  coke  machine.  It 
was  a  dingy  place  — the  linoleum  floor 
looked  like  it  hadn't  been  really 
scrubbed  in  a  long  time.  Here  and 
there  were  spots  of  dried  blood  where 
some  package  of  meat  had  dripped  in 
transit.  Diane  stared  at  the  familiar 
posters  on  the  walls  of  cows  with 
various  sections  marked  off  with 
dotted  lines  and  labelled  "rump" 
or  "shoulder"  or  "ribs."  Mr.  Mat- 
thews probably  never  would  change 
those  posters,  Diane  thought.  A  girl 
in  a  tight  blue  sun  dress  with  stringy 
blond  nair  ambled  in  and  tried  two 
nickels  in  the  coke  machine.  When  it 
failed  to   work,   even  with   repeated 


thumps  on  its  side,  the  girl  turned  to 
Diane  and  asked,  "How  long's  this 
thing  been  broke?" 

"I  don't  think  it's  ever  worked," 
Diane  replied.  The  girl  stared  back 
blankly  in  reply,  shrugged,  and 
shuffled  back  out  into  the  sunlight. 

"Diane!"  Carl  had  spotted  her  and 
come  up  to  greet  her  while  she  had 
been  answering  the  girl.  He  seemed 
shorter  than  she  had  remembered  him, 
and  his  hair  was  longer. 

"Mike  said  you  were  working  here 
over  spring  vacation,  so  I  just  thought 
I'd  drop  by  to  say  hello.  '  Diane  ex- 
plained. 

"Well,  it's  great  to  see  you  again. 
Let  me  go  see  if  the  old  man  11  let 
me  off  for  an  hour,  and  we'll  go  over 
to  the  park,  OK?"  Diane  nodded  and 
watched  as  he  talked  with  his  father. 
She  couldn't  wait  to  hear  what  he  had 
to  tell  her  about  school. 

"All  set!"  he  said  as  he  came  back. 
"Oh,  wait  — let  me  take  this  thing  off 
first."  With  that  he  slipped  his  blood- 
stained apron  over  nis  head  and 
smoothed  nis  hair  down.  He  had  al- 
ways rather  disliked  his  job,  but  it 
was  money  for  school.  "OK,  let'sgo." 
He  led  the  way  and  opened  the  door 
for  her.  They  crossed  the  street  in 
the  warm  afternoon  sun  and  sat  down 
on  a  bench  in  the  park  near  the  only 
fountain  in  Dickson. 

"Well,  how  are  things  with  you?" 
he  asked  her,  taking  out  a  pack  of 
cigarettes. 

"Right  now,  pretty  bad.  I'm  trying 
to  finish  a  painting  for  the  art  show 
and  it's  not  working  out." 

"That's  too  bad.  It's  a  rat  race 
trying  to  get  ready  for  that  thing." 
He  seemea  to  be  a  little  distant,  as 
if  he  had  other  things  on  his  mind. 

"Tell  me  about  school!"  Diane 
exclaimed. 

"Well,  I'm  not  too  happy.  I'm  kind 
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of  the  low  man  on  the  totem  pole 
around  school  — all  the  competition 
really  gets  to  you  after  a  while.  And 
I  almost  got  expelled  last  quarter  for 
taking  part  in  a  protest  and  strike  we 
had.'  Diane's  smile  faded.  She  had 
read  about  the  riots  in  the  paper 
but  hadn't  associated  them  with  Carl. 

"But  isn't  it  exciting  to  be  around 
all  those  art  people  all  the  time  and 
to  be  able  to  get  to  all  the  big  shows 
and  things?''  Diane  persisted. 

"Well,  yeah,  but  like  I  said,  the 
competition  between  students  is  really 
tough  and  sometimes  things  get  kind 
of  bitter.''  He  looked  uncomfortable 
and  took  out  another  cigarette.  He  was 
smoking  more  than  he  had  before, 
Diane  noticed.  They  talked  some  more 
about  school  and  his  teachers.  He 
seemed  cynical  and  defeated.  Diane 
fought  to  keep  down  disappointment. 
Pretty  soon  the  conversation  turned 
to  Diane,  and  she  began  to  express 
what  was  bothering  her  about  the 
painting.  She  wanted  to  tell  him 
and  see  what  he'd  say.  Surely  he'd 
have  an  answer  after  all  his  experience. 

"It  just  doesn't  seem  to  be  me. 
It's  just  a  conglomeration  of  things 
I've  liked  in  other  paintings.  I  don  t 
know  what  to  do  with  it  — I'm  afraid 
of  it.  You  know  what  I  mean?''  Diane 
looked  to  Carl  and  tried  to  catch  his 
eyes,  but  he  seemed  edgy  and  a  little 
unconcerned. 

"Well,  you  know,  it's  like  that  for 
everybody.  We  all  have  our  problems. 
You  ve  got  to  work  them  out  yourself, 
because,  like  I've  found  out  at  school, 
nobody's  going  to  help  you,  that's  for 
sure.  He  was  so  bitter.  What  a  hard 
time  he  must've  been  having!  Maybe 
he  wasn't  as  talented  as  she  had 
thought  he  was. 

"But  can't  you  give  me  any  ad- 
vice?" Diane  tried  once  more  to  catch 
his  attention  and  get  his  help. 


"Look!"  he  jumped  up  and  threw 
down  his  cigarette.  "I'm  no  god,  you 
know  — I  don't  have  the  answers!" 
Diane's  visions  spun.  This  wasn't 
Carl.  How  could  he  have  changed 
this  much?  She  had  never  seen  him 
yell  at  anyone  before.  Tears  began  to 
form  in  her  eyes  in  spite  of  her  ef- 
forts to  keep  them  back.  Didn't  any- 
thing or  anybody  stay  the  same? 

"I'm  sorry,  Diane,"  Carl's  voice 
came  quietly.  He  looked  in  her  eyes 
for  the  first  time,  and  she  saw  him 
as  he  really  was  — almost  like  the  old 
Carl  but  without  the  illusions  sur- 
rounding him.  He  was  a  human  being 
like  everyone  else.  Diane  felt  ashamed 
and  naive. 

"It's  all  right,  Carl;  don't  apolo- 
gize." She  smiled  at  him  but  felt  the 
loss  of  an  ideal. 

"Listen,  I've  got  to  get  back  to  the 
store.  Let's  get  together  sometime 
this  summer,  OK?"  He  looked  at  her 
almost  shyly.  His  new  manner  sur- 
prised her.  He  had  put  both  of  them 
on  the  same  level. 

"I'd  love  to;  let's."  She  had  lost 
an  ideal,  but  perhaps  she  had  gained 
a  friend.  Carl  smiled  and  walked  off 
across  the  street  and  turned  at  the 
corner  to  wave.  Diane  waved  back  and 
watched  him  disappear  into  the  store. 

She  slowly  wiped  her  eyes.  Well, 
that's  that,  she  thought.  She  looked 
up  at  the  cool  roof  of  leaves  overhead 
and  watched  a  sparrow  hop  to  a  branch 
then  flutter  down  to  the  base  of  the 
fountain  where  some  dusty  sand  had 
collected.  She  watched  idly  as  he 
proceeded  to  flutter  his  wings  furious- 
ly, stopping  to  preen  his  feathers  oc- 
casionally. She  laughed  at  his  clean- 
ing antics  for  a  while  then  got  up  to 
walk  home.  She  needed  time  to  think. 

As  she  neared  home,  some  thoughts 

began    to    gel.    Maybe   the   painting 

(Continued  on  Page  47) 
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MANUEL  SON  OF  CARLOS 


Jennifer  Myer 

This  is  Jennifer's  second  story  for 
PENMAN.  She  has  chosen  a  foreign 
setting  and  achieves  a  mysterious 
effect  similar  to  that  of  her  first  story, 
'He  Had  a  Long  Chain  On. "  Among 
Jennifer's  varied  interests  is  sewing. 
Recently,  slic  modeled  several  of  her 
creations  in  the  spring  fashion  show 
put  on  by  the  home  economics  de- 
partment. 

The  sun  had  warmed  the  tall  waving 
grass,  but  the  sands  were  still  cold 
as  Manuel  and  Maria  stood  watching 
their  first-born  dance  happily  up  the 
sandy  path  into  a  new  world,  his 
new  suit  of  clothes  catching  the  sun, 
his  hair  waving  dark  and  shiny  in  the 
light  sea  breeze,  his  bare  feet  already 
dusty.  Serenity  and  peace  were  in  the 
eyes  of  Maria.  Her  mouth  was  a 
wistful  smile.  Manuel  held  his  head 
high,  but  in  his  eyes  burned  a  deep 
smoldering  fear. 

Reflection  on  memories  could  be 
seen  in  Manuel's  eyes,  and  it  was 
these  memories  that  caused  the  fear. 
In  his  mind  it  was  he  himself  and 
not  his  son  skipping  down  the  bright 
path.  His  wife  would  never  know 
what  was  passing  behind  his  veiled 
eyes.  She  looked  inquiringly  once, 
just  long  enough  to  see  that  Manuel 
was  in  his  own  world,  a  world  she 
would  never  be  a  part  of,  would 
never  intrude  upon,  and  would  never 
resent.  This  world  was  his  private 
sanctuary,  and  in  this  world  he  was 
now  living  his  twenty-four  years  over 
again.  In  his  eyes  it  was  this  same 
scene  but  many  years  ago,  and  he 
could  now  see  the  familiar  form  of 
Carlos,  his  father. 

All  the  fishermen  together  felt  the 


Illustrated  by  Fred  Pirkey 

pain  of  Carlos.  They  all  felt  his 
loneliness  and  shared  his  grief.  Their 
hearts  walked  with  him  when  he 
walked  alone  after  supper  searching 
for  a  simple  answer  to  a  problem 
that  had  no  simple  answer.  Carlos' 
pain  was  Manuel,  his  only  son,  but 
they  felt  the  same  as  if  it  had  been 
their  own  son,  for,  indeed,  they  were 
all  sons  of  the  sea,  and  their  sons, 
too,  were  sons  of  the  sea. 

Against  all  advice  Carlos  had  sent 
his  only  son  to  the  missionary  day 
school;  against  all  advice  he  had  let 
Manuel  advance  through  school  and 
watched  as  the  boy  began  to  know 
the  things  that  were  still  mysteries  to 
himself.  Manuel  was  bright  and  soon 
entered  contests  of  writing  with  the 
other  children. 

Carlos  was  tired  from  a  long  day  of 
fishing  when  Manuel  came  home  with 
the  important  letter  from  the  principal. 
Though  Carlos  held  it  very  carefully 
and  turned  it  many  times  he  could 
not  read  its  words  and  Manuel  him- 
self had  to  tell  of  his  shame. 

Carlos  was  a  fisherman,  poor,  yes, 
but  he  held  the  ancient  pride.  He 
cast  his  nets  as  he  learned  from  his 
father;  he  protected  his  house  as  the 
cruel  weatner  had  taught  him;  he 
prayed  silently  as  his  mother  had 
shown  him.  He  led  a  simple  life  and 
its  beauty  was  in  its  simplicity.  The 
question  went  over  and  over  in  his 
mind.  Where  was  he  supposed  to 
learn  this  answer?  How  should  he 
know  how  to  treat  a  son  that  had 
taken  the  words  of  another  and  written 
his  own  name?  He  had  deliberately 
and  intentionally  disgraced  the  strong 
family  pride.  What  was  to  be  done? 
This  was  the  question  that  his  brothers 
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of  the  sea  felt  coursing  through  their  had  his  father  and  his  father  before 

veins.    This    was    the   question   that  him. 

drove    Carlos    to    the    solitude  of  a  Only  much  later  could  Carlos  stop 

washed  beach  and  a  dark  heaven  of  and  wonder   about  how  his  son  had 

cold  stars.  taken    the    other   shame,   the   public 

It    was    tradition    in    the   ancient  shame  of  the  distant  land  of  school, 

fishing  village  that   idols   of  certain  He  could   only  suppose  Manuel  had 

gods  be  kept  in  the  sacred  corner  of  been   strong,   for  the   sea   had  given 

the  huts.    These  were  exalted,    wor-  Manuel   a   strong  body  and  a  strong 

shipped,  and  consulted  on  the  every-  will   and   had   tested   these,   tried  to 

day   level:    a  big  catch  for  Padre,  a  break  them,  and  shown  them  strong 

dress   for   Madre,    a   strong   man   for  and  true  still. 

the  flaca,  a  knife  for  the  chico.  Their  The  years  were  kind  to  Manuel  and 

power    was    never    doubted    in    this  his  father.    He  grew  still,  and  more 

matters.  To  the  simple  minds  of  the  to  the  likeness  of  his  father.  He  was 

fishing   folk,    though,   the   real  god,  quieter  than   the  boys  of  the  village 

the   all-powerful   and   true  god,  was  tnat  had  become  young  men,  thougn. 

the  sea  — the  sea  whose  sound  rocked  He  seemed  not  as  much  to  be  brooding 

them  to   sleep,    awoke   fear   in   their  as   to  be  continually  lost  in  thought 

breasts,  calmed  and  comforted  them;  and  pondering  things  they  could  not 

the  sea  whose  beauty  was  thrilling,  understand.  It  was  this  that  darkened 

whose  power  was.  terrifying.  The  sea,  his  brow  and  gave  his  eyes  the  deep, 

whose    presence    they    never    really  mysterious  quality  that  attracted  the 

could  leave.    It   was  this  God,  then,  quiet   and  beautiful  Maria.  All  were 

that    the    villagers    sought    in    their  proud    during    the    traditional    long 

deepest   need.    It  was  with  this  God  courtship,    and    all    were  invited   to 

that    they    pleaded    that    their    first  the  wedding  feast.  Maria  and  Manuel 

child  be  a  son,  that  life  should  end  were  untouched   by   the  loud  merry- 

peacefully.  This   was   so  deeply  im-  making,  the  couple  that  stood  silently, 

bedded    in    their    culture    that    the  side  by  side,  the  two  that  hardly  ever 

villagers,    without    comment,   under-  spoke;    yet    it    was   understood   that 

stood  why  Carlos  spent  his  time  at  the  thoughts  passed  between  them  more 

water's  edge.  They  could  tell  from  his  clearly  than  spoken  words, 

eyes  when  the   struggle  of  his  mind  Manuel  was  a  "man''  now,  and  no 

had  been  eased.  one  ever  spoke  of  his  childhood  lie. 

Carlos    took    his    son    out   of  the  He  worked  the  sea  for  two  now  and 

school   and  could   do   nothing  more,  had  built  his  first  house  for  two.  He 

Now  it   was  the  most  Manuel  could  was   selling  more  of  his  fish  in  the 

hope   for    to    work    the    sea   of  fish  market,  though,  and  carefully  saving 

alongside  the  men.  It  was  the  least  the  dull  metal  coins,  for  it  was  evident 

he    could    do    to   haul   a   harvest   of  that  there  would  soon  be  three, 

fish    home    every   night   as   great   as  Maria  had   grown   more  beautiful 

theirs.   The   villagers   approved,    and  with  the   wisdom   of  a   woman  who 

now  Manuel  was  one  of  them  again,  feels   her  first   child  stir  within  her. 

They  held  no  guilt  on  his  head;  not  She,  too,  was  working  for  the  third, 

being  quite   able  to  comprehend  his  saving,   planning,    preparing.    In  the 

sin,  they  could  scarcely  condemn  him.  sacred  corner  of  the  weathering  house, 

And   so  he  fished  alongside  them  as  a  pile  began  to  grow,  layers  of  small 
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blankets  and  tiny  gowns  that  were 
treasure  and  a  promise  of  the  coming 
life. 

Wives  of  the  village  came  faith- 
fully to  her,  bringing  old  clothes 
and  blankets,  strips  of  cloth,  and 
advice  —  most  often,  advice  —  and 
stories  of  their  own  first-born  and 
others  they  had  heard  of.  They  sat  in 
a  free  circle  on  the  hard  sand  outside 
Manuel's  hut,  their  teeth  and  occa- 
sional gold  earrings  flashing  in  the 
sunlight  against  their  dark  skin,  their 
fingers  as  busy  as  their  mouths,  mend- 
ing nets  or  sewing  scraps  of  cloth 
together.  Although  Maria  was  less 
noisy  than  the  rest,  she  enjoyed  these 
morning  hours,  beaming  in  the  warmth 
of  friendship  and  kindness. 

When  the  time  finally  came,  it 
was  deep  night.  Manuel  could  only 
stand  by  the  small  hut  for  a  short 
time.  The  pain  and  struggle  within 
drove  him  down  to  the  dunes  of  the 
beach  to  the  sea  that  was  Father, 
God,  and  Death.  Here  he  felt  the 
water  and  spoke  to  it,  praying  for 
his  wife,  praying  for  a  son.  Here  he 
waited  until  the  orange-red  sun  rose 
out  of  the  water  and  sparkled  every 
wave  and  cloud  and  burned  his  eyes. 
It  was  then  that  he  walked  the  beaten 
path,  slowly  but  willfully,  to  his 
doorway  and  inside  where  his  tired 
wife  and  tired  new-born  son  awaited 
him. 

Manuel  and  Maria  named  their  son 
Carlos,  after  the  father  of  Manuel. 
Carlos  brought  joy  and  laughter  into 
their  quiet  life,  for  he  was  a  true 
son  of  the  sea.  He  loved  the  sea 
carelessly  and  played  too  close  to  her 


fury.  The  sea  loved  him  in  return, 
though,  and  was  gentle  with  her  new 
toy. 

Carlos  grew  quickly,  as  did  all  the 
sea  children,  but  he  held  a  strange 
wisdom  that  set  him  apart  from  those 
his  age:  Manuel  was  teaching  him  the 
deep  things  of  the  outside  world. 

Carlos  was  quick  and  wanted  to 
learn  and  soon  Manuel  could  teach 
him  no  more.  They  thought  hard, 
Manuel  and  Maria,  and  soon  decided 
Carlos  should  have  the  chance  of 
going  to  the  missionary  school,  which 
was  now  larger  and  much  improved. 
He  was  to  have  his  own  choice,  to  go 
or  not  to  go.  He  chose  to  try  the  world 
of  learning. 

Maria  was  up  all  night,  finishing 
the  suit  of  clothes  for  her  first  son  who 
was  going  to  walk  into  his  first  day 
of  school  today.  She  wanted  to  be 
proud  and  she  wanted  him  to  be 
proud.  Manuel  lay  awake  on  his  back 
until  dawn,  thinking  of  his  first  son, 
remembering  what  had  passed  and 
imagining  what  would  come.  He  was 
proud  of  nis  son  and  wanted  the  pride 
also  to  be  in  his  son. 

The  sun  had  warmed  the  tall, 
waving  grass,  but  the  sands  were 
still  cold  as  Manuel  and  Maria  stood 
watching  their  first-born  dance  hap- 
pily up  the  sandy  path  into  a  new 
world,  his  new  suit  or  clothes  catching 
the  sun,  his  hair  waving  dark  and  shiny 
in  the  light  sea  breeze,  his  bare  feet 
already  dusty.  Serenity  and  peace 
were  in  the  eyes  of  Maria.  Her  mouth 
was  a  wistful  smile.  Manuel  held  his 
head  high,  but  in  his  eyes  burned 
a  deep  smoldering  fear. 
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NEIGHBOR  WHO  SUFFERED 
A  STROKE 

Jay  Fowler  Illustrated  by  Pat  Morrison 


I  see  him  again  come  out  of  doors 

And  wearing  a  red  calico  shirt 

Take  his  place  in  the  new  windy  March. 

He  had  taken  his  place  some  years  ago 

In  the  new  life  of  broken  age. 

The  suddenness  of  a  stroke 

Had  forced  him  into  long  days  of  mornings, 

Afternoons,  and  evenings. 

The  stroke  was  entirely  his; 

On  this  subject  he  talks 

And  can  acnieve. 

His  hair  is  white  and  all  his  dreams  have  settled 

Around  the  short  walks  he  takes. 

From  my  window  I  see  him  survey 

The  kingdom  of  his  yard  for  his  existence. 

He  takes  his  place  with  the  hedge  surrounding 

The  house  and  the  old  maple  tree; 

Having  forgotten  there  are  other  trees. 

He  has  fallen  back  from  something 

He  does  not  understand  and  now  reaches 

For  the  reality  he  can  know. 

He  wishes  for  a  warm  day  and  a  cigarette. 


In  the  spring  and  summer 

He  comes  to  talk  in  the  garden. 

With  the  effort  which  is  the  cut  limb  of  a  wish 

He  enjoys  the  flowers  and  asks  their  names. 

I  call  him  intruder  in  the  mornings 

When  I  wish  to  be  alone,  but  we  are 

Companions  in  loneliness; 

Needing  nothing  from  each  other 

Except  indifference. 

His  wife  often  asks  me  if  I  would  cut  their  hedge 

For  him;  that  he  is  stubborn  in  his  pride 

And  will  not  ask.  She  says  all  that  cutting  on  a 

Hot  day  might  kill  him.  But  I  refuse 

To  take  away  his  final  labor  of  the  grave. 
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A  VERY  REAL  THING 


Steve  Jenkins 


Steve's  interest  in  current  events  led 
to  a  natural  concern  about  the  in- 
crease in  crime  in  contemporary  so- 
ciety. To  find  answers  to  some  of  his 
questions,  he  interviewed  former  At- 
torney General  Ramsey  Clark,  a  man 
who  holds  one  of  the  best  positions 
for  recognizing  the  problems  in  tliis 
area. 

Steve  is  slated  to  be  the  Editor-in- 
Chief  of  PENMAN  next  year.  He  is 
an  extremely  active  participant  in 
varsity  football,  basketball,  and  base- 
ball. 

What  America  needs  most  of  all 
is  a  reverence  for  life.  Until  we 
have  a  reverence  for  life,  we  will  have 
crime.  This  reverence  for  life  is 
what  Ramsey  Clark  views  as  one  basic 
step  in  controlling  America  s  fastest 
growing  problem  — crime.  But  even 
though  the  roots  of  crime  have  been 
relatively  easy  to  trace,  it  has  become 
increasingly  difficult  to  eliminate  the 
causes  from  which  it  stems. 

In  Mr.  Clark's  words,  "Our  prob- 
lems don't  stem  from  permissiveness 
but  from  neglect.  Almost  ninety  per 
cent  of  all  crime  in  the  United  States 
occurs  where  only  ten  per  cent  of  the 
people  live  — in  central  city,  the  slums 
and  the  ghettos.  These  areas  are  in- 
capable of  providing  help  and  oppor- 
tunity for  their  inhabitants.  The  pov- 
ertv  that  results  has  become  a  root 
source  of  crime.  American  societv  has 
yet  to  find  a  "reverence  for  life  in 
the  ghetto. 

The  effects  of  this  neglect,  while 
obvious,  are  nonetheless  appalling.  In 
central  city  common  communicable 
diseases  and  mental  retardation  are 
ten   to   fifteen   times   more  prevalent 


than  in  the  suburbs.  Drug  addiction 
and  mental  illness  are  quite  evident. 
Proper  medical  care  is  lacking— an- 
other indication  of  this  social  neglect. 
The  result;  the  chance  of  being  a  vic- 
tim of  a  violent  crime  is  one  in  eighty 
as  compared  to  one  in  ten  thousand 
in  more  affluent  environments. 

Thus  Mr.  Clark  speaks  of  neglect 
as  a  very  powerful  cause  of  crime.  He 
has  examined  neglect  in  two  critical 
areas:  in  providing  opportunity  and  in 
securing  justice.  In  relation  to  the 
former,  Mr.  Clark  comments  that, 
ideally,  the  underprivileged  should 
provide  themselves  an  opportunity 
through  securing  an  education.  But 
they  have  not  done  so: 

If  you  really  want  to  know  where 
crime  comes  from  — check  the  Fed- 
eral Youth  Centers  or  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Prisons.  You  will  find 
that  nearly  every  boy  that  has 
been  convicted  of  a  crime  is  a  drop- 
out. He  dropped  out  before  com- 
pleting high  school,  generally 
before  completing  the  ninth  grade. 

Hence  crime  breeds  with  this  refusal 
for  self-education  by  ghetto  residents. 
Mr.  Clark,  however,  provides  an 
alternative  "solution":  "If  we  would 
give  them  [the  underprivileged]  the 
opportunity  to  develop  themselves, 
their  contribution  to  the  general  wel- 
fare would  be  immense.'' 

Clark  emphasizes  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  in  a  position  to  grant 
these  opportunities.  He  asserts  that 
"In  America  we  have  the  clear  capa- 
bility to  provide  all  of  the  needs  of 
our  people  many  times  over  if  we 
care.  He  believes  that  our  society 
must  set  definite  goals  and  strive  to 
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achieve  them.  He  adds  more  specif- 
ically, "What  we  need  is  a  massive 
effort  to  improve  health,  education, 
employment,  housing,  and  environ- 
ment ..."  Thus  once  the  underpriv- 
ileged have  been  offered  educational 
opportunity,  society  must  then  give 
them  the  chance  to  improve  themselves 
further.  "If  you  can  t  get  a  job,  you 
can't  begin.' 

As  indicated  earlier,  alongside  this 
problem  of  providing  opportunity,  Mr. 
Clark  places  the  problem  of  securing 
justice.  By  Clark's  standards,  justice 
is  really  a  by-product  of  law.  In  secur- 
ing this  justice  America  must  risk  some 
change  through  adaptation  to  new 
ideas  and  to  efforts  to  achieve  oppor- 
tunity, freedom,  and  social  stability. 

Mr.  Clark  cites  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  the  case  of  Miranda  v. 
Arizona  as  one  effort  alreadv  made 
toward  the  securing  of  justice.  The 
result  of  this  decision  is  that  police 
officers  must  warn  all  arrested  per- 
sons of  their  rights  before  questioning. 
The  former  Attorney  General  supports 
this  decision:  "To  fail  to  tell  people 
of  these  rights  would  be  unjust,  and 
we  have  to  worry  about  justice."  He 
believes  that  we  can  secure  justice  by 
striving  to  ensure  every  man's  consti- 
tutional rights. 

But  Mr.  Clark  believes  that  gov- 
ernment must  strive  for  improvement 
in  three  additional  areas.  The  first  of 
these  is  reduction  in  the  number  of 
potential  criminals,  for  in  order  to 
control  crime  in  the  future  America 
must  work  now  to  provide  adequate 
opportunities  and  services  for  neg- 
lected children.  The  Headstart  Pro- 
gram is  a  good  example  of  this  type  of 
preventive  effort.  The  second  area 
deals  with  corrections,  and  it  is  an 
important  one:  "Eighty  per  cent  of  all 
serious  crime  is  crime  repetition." 
Presently  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the 


money  spent  in  the  area  of  corrections 
is  spent  on  the  buildings  which  house 
the  prisoners  rather  than  on  attempts 
to  help  the  prisoners  better  themselves. 
By  spending  more  on  vocational  train- 
ing and  education,  the  government 
can  provide  hope  for  the  future  for 
youthful  offenders.  The  third  area  of 
improvement  is  in  the  control  and  pre- 
vention of  criminal  actions  them- 
selves, for  according  to  Mr.  Clark  the 
total  elimination  of  crime  is  practically 
impossible:  "We  have  never  been  able 
to  find  the  people  early  enough  to 
prevent  them  from  committing  a  crime, 
and  we  have  never  been  able  to  re- 
habilitate all  of  those  who  do  commit 
crimes."  Thus,  "We  must  have  a"  high- 
ly professional  police  who  are  capable 
of  preventing  and  controlling  crime; 
a  police  that  are  as  effective  and  ef- 
ficient as  possible."  In  order  to  en- 
sure this  effectiveness,  the  former 
Attorney  General  observes,  the  gov- 
ernment must  provide  both  higher 
standards  of  training  and  better  edu- 
cation in  the  social  sciences  for  police 
officers.  These  two  steps,  Mr.  Clark 
feels,  coupled  with  increased  salaries, 
are  necessary  to  professionalize  police. 

By  ending  this  neglect  in  the  area 
of  justice,  it  appears  to  Mr.  Clark  that 
America  will  be  able  to  control  ef- 
fectively the  rising  problem  of  crime. 
However,  success  will  be  possible  only 
if  every  American  cares.  Attaining  such 
care  is  not  easy,  for  there  is  no  per- 
sonal benefit  involved.  The  simple 
fact,  however,  is  that  all  governmental 
measures  to  eliminate  crime  will  fail 
if  personal  prejudices  remain.  One 
cannot  enjoy  rights  without  assuming 
responsibilities. 

How    can    the    individual   citizen 
help?  The   key   is   one  word  — under- 
standing. Mr.  Clark  believes  "To  se- 
cure   justice  .  .  .  you    have    to     risk 
(Continued  on  Page  48) 
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IMPETUS 

(Continued  from  Page 8) 

Arthur  C.  Mickler  ordered  coffee, 
heavy  on  the  cream,  sipped  from  a 
glass  of  ice  water,  and  wondered  what 
the  weather  in  Buffalo  was  like  this 
time  of  the  year. 


THE   FAIREST   FIELD 

(Continued from  Page  13) 

the  ultimate  reason  for  writing.  Ac- 
cording to  Perrine: 

We  must  never  think,  once  we 
have  stated  the  theme  of  a  story, 
that  the  whole  purpose  of  the  story 
has  been  to  yield  up  this  abstract 
statement.  If  this  were  so,  there 
would  be  no  reason  for  the  story. 
We  could  start  with  the  abstract 
statement.  The  function  of  the  in- 
terpretive writer  is  not  to  state  a 
theme  but  to  vivify  it.  He  wishes 
to  deliver  it  not  simply  to  our 
intellects,  but  to  our  emotions, 
our  senses,  and  our  imaginations."' 

For  example,  anyone  who  tries  to 
"summarize"  the  novel  All  Quiet  on 
the  Western  Front  with  the  one  sen- 
tence "War  destroys  humanity"  is 
missing  ninety  per  cent  of  the  insight 
which  Remarque  provides. 

A  good  theme  need  not  be  moral- 
istic—for a  story  is  not  a  sermon.  It 
really  cannot  be,  for  most  of  life's 
decisions  have  nothing  to  do  with  mor- 
ality at  all.  The  writer  who  has  lived 
with  reality  understands  this  limita- 
tion: 

His  ideas  about  life  are  not  simply 
taken  over  ready-made  from  what 
he  was  taught  in  Sunday  school 
or  from  the  books  he  read  as  a 
child;  they  are  the  formulation  of 
a    sensitive    and    independent    ob- 
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server  who  has  collated  all  that 
he  has  read  and  been  taught  with 
life  itself.  The  themes  of  his  stories 
do  not  often  correspond  to  the 
pretty  little  sentiments  we  find 
inscribed  on  candy  valentines.  They 
may  sometimes  represent  rather 
somber  truths.17 

To  recapitulate,  then,  a  theme  is  a 
creative  embodiment  of  the  insight 
into  life  which  the  author  wants  to 
impart  to  the  reader.  It  need  not  be 
spiritual,  but  it  must  be  something 
he  has  seen  as  truth.  Whether  the 
reader  agrees  with  this  insight  or  not 
is  irrelevant,  for  at  the  very  least  he 
has  learned  how  another  human  being 
looks  at  humanity.  Theme,  then,  is  a 
sort  of  high-planed  creation  which, 
again,  is  consistent  with  the  purpose 
of  all  literature  — meaningful  descrip- 
tion of  life. 

These,  then,  are  the  three  elements 
of  the  short  story  — plot,  character,  and 
theme.  According  to  Poe  the  story 
should  be  compactly  unified  in  every 
one  of  these  areas  so  that  nothing 
extraneous  enters  the  work.  Accord- 
ingly, he  thought,  the  short  story 
should  be  short  enough  to  read  in  one 
sitting,  for  this  would  contribute  to 
the  author's  unification  of  plot,  char- 
acter, and  theme  into  a  unique  effect. 
This  oneness  of  mood  or  effect,  Poe 
insisted,  differentiated  the  short  story 
from  all  other  forms  of  prose;  and 
this,  Poe  maintained,  made  it  su- 
perior. lH 


17  Ibid.,  p.  141. 

18  Parks,  pp.  49-56. 
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MEMOIRS  OF 
CHARLES  GUITEAU 

(Continued  fwm  Page  18) 

at  nine-thirty  in  the  morning.  I  went 
to  the  station  neatly  dressed  and  well 
fed,  and  sat  down  to  wait  for  my  mis- 
sion. I  had  already  procured  a  hack- 
man  to  spirit  me  to  jail  lest  an  angry 
mob  threaten  my  life  and  had  already 
bequeathed  all  of  my  writings  and  my 
revolver  to  the  State  Department  Li- 
brary. 

The  President  and  Secretary  Blaine 
came  into  the  station  walking  side  by 
side  and  conversing  animatedly.  I 
waited  until  they  had  passed  me;  then 
I  bravely  drew  my  revolver  and  fired 
twice  at  the  President,  who  cried 
"MY  GOD!  WHAT  IS  THIS?"  when 
I  shot  him.  I  turned  and  fled  to  my 
waiting  hack,  but  a  policeman  seized 
me  first.  I  calmly  told  him  I  wished 
to  be  taken  to  jail. 

My  trial  lasted  some  ten  and  a  half 
weeks  during  the  fall  of  1882.  Through 
the  early  weeks  of  it  I  often  held 
court  to  my  admirers  amongst  the  peo- 
ple and  the  press  in  my  jail  cell;  but 

the  judge,  who  is  most  surely  a  b , 

put  a  stop  to  it.  Of  course,  the  trial 
was  merely  to  find  a  scapegoat  for 
the  doctors  who  had  bungled  Gar- 
field's case  and  so  oafisnly  killed 
him.  But  I  did  not  mind  too  much. 
The  whole  trial  was  held  on  both  sides 
by  fools,  jackasses,  and  liars.  It  was 
not  until  I  was  allowed  to  address  the 
jury  by  myself  that  a  note  of  sanity 
was  injected.  I  simply  told  them  the 
truth— that  I  was  an  agent  of  the  Deity 
and  innocent  of  any  crimes  of  man  in 
the  matter  of  my  guilt. 

Naturally,  any  appeal  to  reason  was 
useless,  and  I  was  sentenced  to  be 
hanged  on  the  morrow.  I  would  not 
be  surprised  in  the  least  if  the  Lord 
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punished  physically  every  jackass  in- 
volved in  the  trial,  but  I  will  leave 
that  up  to  Him.  I  have  showed  no 
remorse  for  my  deed  and  expect  to  be 
duly  rewarded  when  I  get  to  heaven. 
I  hereby  declare  that  every  word  I 
have  written  in  my  many  tracts  and 
works  is  open  to  the  admiring  public, 
and  I  also  declare  that  my  body  is  not 
to  be  used  for  any  mercenary  purposes 
other  than  in  the  form  of  a  monument 
inscribed  "Here  lies  the  body  of 
Charles  Guiteau,  Patriot  and  Chris- 
tian. His  soul  is  in  glory." 


THE  JOURNEY 
HOMEWARD 

(Continued  from  Page  23) 

haps  he  could  awaken  a  feeling  in  her 
that  would  blossom  out  and  draw  him 
to  her.  It  wouldn't  be  easy;  he  could 
feel  that,  but  he  would  try. 

By  now  the  western  sky  contained 
mere  hints  of  the  bright  blue  of  the 
daytime  and  the  rosy  flush  of  sunset, 
these  colors  diffusing  and  mingling 
to  form  the  gray  whisper  that  remains 
for  some  while  after  the  sun  is  gone. 
A  lone  star  twinkled  out  of  the  pur- 

Ele-blackness  overhead,  seeming  to 
e  an  eye  filled  with  tears  of  sorrow 
and  hope  — sorrow  for  his  many  hard- 
ships, but  an  ever-increasing  hope  that 
his  decision  would  be  a  good  one. 
David  took  one  long,  wistful  look 
back  the  way  he  had  come,  then  turned 
his  back  on  it  and  entered  his  yard. 
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THE   LESSON 

(Continued  from  Page  35) 

wasn't  so  bad  after  all.  It  would  be 
up  to  her  to  make  it  a  success  any- 
way. And  she  could,  too.  Of  course! 
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She  could  work  on  it  and  make  it  the 
winner;  she  knew  she  could.  It  would 
be  her  painting  — no  imitations.  She 
could  stand  bv  nerself  now. 

Diane  rushed  in  the  back  door. 
She  didn't  want  to  waste  a  minute. 
She  dashed  upstairs,  half-expecting 
some  miracle  to  have  taken  place  with 
the  painting;  but,  of  course,  it  hadn't, 
she  chided  herself.  And  it  didn't  mat- 
ter. She  was  as  talented  as  anyone 
else  around  here,  Carl  included,  she 
added  to  herself  a  little  sadly. 

Diane  picked  up  a  brush,  dabbed 
it  in  some  leftover  blue,  and  began 
to  paint.  She  smiled.  This  was  going 
to  be  a  winner. 


A  VERY   REAL  THING 

( Continued  from  Page  43) 

change  — be  willing  to  adapt  to  many 
new  ideas  and  to  understand  other 
people."  The  individual  citizen  must 
understand  the  criminally  inclined 
and  try  to  help  them  find  an  accepta- 
ble place  in  society.  In  short,  crime 
control  is  the  responsibility  of  every- 
one, for  as  Clark  states,  "Crime  re- 
flects the  character  of  a  people." 

But  how  far  must  the  American  peo- 
ple go  to  meet  this  responsibility? 
"We  must  try  to  reach  as  far  as  we 
can.  Right  now  we  just  have  our 
hands  in  our  pockets." 
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PARAGON 


Chris  Donart 


Illustrated  by  Clark  Barrett 


Readers  may  remember  Chris's  story, 
"Corner  Stand, "  which  appeared  in 
last  year's  winter  issue.  'Paragon," 
her  second  story  to  be  published  in 
PENMAN,  grew  out  of  a  trip  to  the 
West  Coast  this  past  summer.  While 
on  a  deep-sea  fishing  trip,  Chris  was 
inspired  by  the  atmosphere  of  the 
small  fishing  village  and  a  character 
similar  to  the  one  in  "Paragon.  " 

Besides  serving  as  Fiction  Editor  of 
PENMAN,  Chris  also  works  in  a 
Senator's  office. 

A  row  of  salmon-smoking  houses 
lined  the  tiny  dock,  rilling  the  air 
with  the  smell  of  dead  fish.  A  steel 
chill,  broken  only  by  echoing  waves 
beneath  the  wharf,  hung  over  the 
water.  Kelly  had  a  few  minutes  to 
watch  the  boats  before  he  would  have 
to  open  the  restaurant  for  the  crowd 
of  tourists  returning  for  dinner. 

He  walked  to  the  edge  of  the  wood- 
en dock  and  watched  the  waves  re- 
bound against  Tom  Stetson's  charter 
boat,  the  Phoenix.  "Best  salmon-fish- 
ing boat  in  Ilwaco's  harbor,"  he 
thought.  It  was  King  of  the  Pacific 
charters,  a  48  by  15  foot  ship  with 
twin  diesels  and  radar. 

Kelly  moved  slowly  past  the  old 
wharf,  gulping  in  the  salty  mist  as  it 
rolled  off  the  water.  Blinking  neon 
lights  over  the  restaurant  flashed 
against  the  thick  fog.  Kelly  pulled  the 
cold  metal  key  from  the  fur-lined 
pocket  of  his  jacket  and  recalled  the 
days  when  he,  like  the  Phoenix,  was 
King. 

A  clamor  of  shrill  cries  and  cheers 
poured  in  from  seats  crammed  with 
ecstatic  fans  and  hung  like  an  impene- 
trable cloud  over  the  ring.  Kelly  was 


out  of  his  corner  and  into  the  center 
of  the  ring  while  the  iron  clang  of  the 
starting  bell  still  clung  to  the  air. 
Courage  was  molded  into  the  face  of 
the  champion  as  he  slowly  uncoiled 
from  his  corner.  Mocking  and  taunting 
Kelly,  his  agile  feet  danced  in  and  out 
of  his  shadow.  His  strength  and  speed 
were  confirmed  by  record  and  reputa- 
tion. As  cold  streams  of  pulsing 
strength  poured  through  Kelly's  mas- 
sive arms,  he  felt  undaunted  determi- 
nation stiffening  every  muscle  in  his 
body. 

The  fight  was  under  way,  the 
Champ  firing  a  series  of  left  jabs.  A 
right  hook  came  through  like  a  sledge 
hammer  smashing  into  Kelly's  jaw. 
With  ringing  persistence  the  Champ, s 
fists  pounded  Kelly's  head.  The  dull 
roar  of  the  mob  seemed  to  fade  into 
the  distance. 

Kelly  countered  the  Champ's  left 
jabs  with  a  right  cross  that  cracked 
into  his  rival's  jaw  like  a  cannonball. 

The  same  look  of  grim  determina- 
tion pulled  at  the  Champ's  face.  Blood 
was  smeared  into  the  creases  around 
his  mouth,  and  welts  swelled  up 
around  his  eyes;  but  he  was  not  slip- 
ping. He  came  back  consistently  with 
one  barrage  of  punches  after  another. 
Through  twelve  long  rounds  Kelly 
sent  right  after  left  into  the  cold,  un- 
moving  mass  of  iron. 

During  a  flurry  of  left  jabs  in  the 
thirteenth  round,  Kelly  saw  his 
chance.  Carefully  timing  his  move,  he 
sent  every  fiber  of  tense  muscle  into 
the  combination.  His  steel  fists  flashed 
twice.  The  Champ,  stunned,  reeled 
into  the  ropes  and  was  knocked  out  by 
a  shower  of  fast,  hard  punches. 

Kelly  pounded  on  the  old  wooden 
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table  and  yelled  at  a  waitress  in  a  tight 
green  skirt  he  required  of  all  his  girls. 
He  eyed  her  hips  as  they  slithered 
quickly  in  and  out  of  the  tightly- 
packed  circular  tables.  The  tray  of 
drinks  wobbled  on  her  arm,  and  she 
spilled  a  third  of  his  Scotch  on  the 
crumb-covered  tablecloth. 

Kelly  sipped  his  Scotch,  watching 
the  tourists  who  had  just  returned 
from  a  long  day  of  fishing. 

A  tired  family  of  four  seated  them- 
selves at  the  next  table.  The  lady  was 
wearing  a  brown  suede  jacket  which 
had  been  splashed  by  salt  water,  crea- 
ting an  interesting  tortoise-shell  effect. 
Kelly  wondered  why  some  people 
dress  up  so  much  just  to  go  fishing. 
Who  was  she  trying  to  impress? 

The  older  boy  pulled  out  his  moth- 
er's chair  but  almost  knocked  over  an- 
other one  in  the  process  of  pushing  it 
in.  His  little  brother  wore  a  blue 
sweatshirt  with  "ILWACO,  WASH- 
INGTON" stamped  across  the  front. 
He  kept  banging  his  elbows  on  the 
table  and  groaning  about  how  hungry 
he  was.  "It's  disgusting  how  some 
children  behave,"  Kelly  thought. 

The  boy's  father  ordered  a  drink 
and  slapped  three  pats  of  butter  on  a 
hard  roll.  As  he  bit  into  the  dry,  hard 
crust,  his  eyes  nodded  their  approval 
of  the  green-skirted  waitress.  The 
younger  boy  watched  his  dad  and  imi- 
tated him,  his  innocent-looking  blue 
eyes  tracing  her  profile.  He  was  just 
learning  to  whistle  and  relished  the 
opportunity  to  apply  his  newly-dis- 
covered skill.  His  father  kicked  him 
under  the  table,  and  the  little  boy 
pouted  quietly,  putting  his  elbows 
back  on  the  table. 

Kelly  called  the  waitress  back  and 
ordered  ginger  ale  "doubles"  for  the 
two  boys.  Most  of  the  families  stayed 
in  the  little  fishing  town  for  a  couple 
of  days,  and  he  hoped  the  boys  would 


drag  their  parents  back  to  Kelly's  the 
next  night. 

Kelly  introduced  himself  to  the  two 
boys.  "I  used  to  be  the  Champ  around 
this  part  of  the  country.  Ever  seen 
such  a  display?" 

One  wall  of  the  restaurant  was  cov- 
ered with  nets  and  glass  floats  that 
caught  the  light  from  the  dim  lamps 
and  illuminated  the  opposite  wall. 
This  wall  was  covered  by  a  bright 
mural  and  numerous  mementoes  of  a 
long  career.  It  was  entitled  "Ring- 
side." Kelly  pointed  to  the  gloves  on 
the  wall  and  asked  the  little  boy  with 
the  blue  eyes,  "Ever  dream  of  being  a 
champ?" 

"Can't  say  that  I  have,"  mumbled 
his  father.  "But  I  sure  would  like 
some  food."  The  waitress  brought 
the  drinks  and  set  them  down  on  the 
edge  of  the  table. 

"Take  your  coat,  Ma'am?"  Kelly- 
asked  the  mother. 

"No,  thank  you." 

She  certainly  was  stubborn  about 
that  wet  suede  coat.  What  did  he 
care?  He  pulled  out  a  chair  for  a 
hazel-eyed,  sandy-haired  patron  who 
had  just  walked  in.  A  hoarse  voice  be- 
hind him  yelled,  "Hey,  Kelly,  I  don't 
see  you  pulling  a  chair  out  for  me. " 

It  was  Big  Tom  Stetson,  back  from 
the  day's  charter.  Kelly  couldn't  have 
pulled  out  his  chair  if  he  had  wanted 
to,  and  he  didn't  care  to  at  that.  Tom's 
heavy  red  wool  jacket  smelled  of  salt 
water  and  dead  fish.  Stuffing  half  of 
a  roll  into  his  mouth,  Tom  pushed  the 
old  wooden  chair  against  the  wall. 

"Hung  a  50-pounder  today.  Ran  us 
around  deck  three  times  before  we 
pulled  him  in.  What  a  beauty!  A  real 
King!  Caught  ten  silver,  seven  bass. 
Gimme  a  double,  will  ya? 

"Couldn't  stand  those  women.  All 
ten  of  'em  sick  the  whole  time.  Eight 
(Continued  on  Page  42) 
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Now  September 


Sharon  Spence 


Illustrated  by  Clark  Barrett 


An  end  has  come  to  summer 

to  its  luxuriant  fertility, 

its  mellow  perfection 

and 

its 

brilliance. 

Everywhere  colors  have  changed 

Vanishing  into  the  horizon 

the  outlines  of  the  mountains, 

definite  in  summer, 

have  become  soft, 

silver, 

blurred, 

sometimes  curtained. 

Later, 

when  the  unyielding  sun 

is  stronger, 

and  the  mist  gives  way, 

the  hills  are  ebony, 

russet, 

and  plum. 

September  skies  are  blue, 

but 

not  the  vivid  blue  of  summer 

except 

after  a  hard  beating  rain; 

the  kind  of  cold, 

final 

rain 

that  announces  the  end 

of 

summer. 

The  season  for 
living, 

aughing, 

oving 

takes  her  bow — 
her  performance  remembered. 
Now  September. 


THE  EXODUS 

J.WICE  La  ROCHE  Illustrated  by  Mike  Seat 


The  light  shot  out 
From  the  molten  mass 
No  direction's  doubt 
It  began  its  dash 
Through  purple  light 
And  purple  dark 
It  traveled  white 
And  whitely  stark 
Neither  destination 
Of  everywhere 
Nor  a  desecration 
Of  fine-wrought  air 
Could  stop  the  flight 
Through  ghostly  light 
Of  ethereal  dream 
It  traveled  hence 
And  then  beheld 
One  moment  thence 
Of  a  star,  twinkled. 
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Boys  Who  Will  Be  Boys 


Bob  Oganovic 


This  is  Bob's  first  article  for  PEN- 
MAN, a  review  of  the  film  IF  ...  , 
which  was  a  winner  at  the  Cannes 
Film  Festival. 

Bob  is  the  accompanist  for  the  W-L 
Choir  and  a  member  of  the  Marching 
Band.  He  is  the  Vice  President  of  Elos 
and  a  member  of  four  other  Honor 
Societies.  Bob  spends  part  of  his 
spare  time  giving  piano  lessons. 

Youth  has  been  both  worshipped 
and  detested  at  various  times  in 
history.  We  have  known  it  as  the  age 
of  innocence,  the  fountain  for  which 
Ponce  de  Leon  sought  in  vain,  and  the 
period  of  life  that  was  too  good  to  be 
wasted  on  young  people.  The  cinema 
has  done  its  best  to  satirize,  enlight- 
en us  on,  and  perpetrate  our  myths 
about  adolescence.  In  1969,  the  year 
when  youth  was  probably  the  most 
popular  of  all  ages  across  America, 
it  was  England  that  gave  us  a  gritty, 
incisive  overview  of  what  it's  like  to 
be  young  in  the  movie  If ...  . 

Thanks  to  a  reputation  as  being 
"the  one  to  see,"  If  .  .  .  enjoyed  a 
long  run  at  the  Dupont  Theatre  in 
Washington.  The  numerous  voyeurs 
saw  what  has  to  be  the  biggest  cine- 
matic Gordian  knot  of  the  past  decade. 
If ...  is  not  viewed  as  much  as  it  is  ex- 
perienced. One  must  try  to  absorb  the 
plot  of  the  movie  and  dig  through  the 
scraps  of  symbolism  at  the  same  time. 
As  in  the  old-fashioned  boy-meets-girl 
yarns  (updated  here  to  boy-meets-boy), 
both  laughter  and  tears  are  appro- 
priate at  various  points  in  the  story. 
Furthermore,  one  senses  a  feeling  of 
being  fit  to  be  tied  among  some  mem- 
bers of  the  audience. 

A  winner  at  the  Cannes  film  festi- 
val, If ...  is  a  product  of  British  di- 


rector Lindsay  Anderson.  Along 
with  scriptwriter  David  Sherwin, 
Anderson  has  made  a  movie  that 
borrows  elements  and  camera  tech- 
niques from  other  directors,  notably 
Jean  Vigo,  whose  1933  classic  Zero 
for  Conduct  is  widely  stated  to  have 
the  same  basic  story  line  as  If  ...  . 
Regardless  of  that  fact,  Anderson 
has  made  a  "now"  movie.  It's  caus- 
tic, sardonic,  and  complex.  In  telling 
of  a  situation  alien  to  Americans,  it 
mirrors  the  hypocrisy  inherent  in 
our  society  and  our  lives. 

Sherwin's  story  is  basically  that  of 
school  days  at  an  English  public  school 
or  what  is  equivalent  to  a  private  boy's 
boarding  school  (roughly  grades  seven 
to  twelve).  College  House,  as  the  in- 
stitution is  called,  is  a  place  of  higher 
learning  that  has  changed  only  mi- 
nutely over  the  last  several  hundred 
years.  As  the  film  opens,  the  winter 
term  is  commencing.  As  on  any  first 
day  of  school,  pandemonium  is  su- 
preme. New  boys,  called  "scum," 
are  entirely  bewildered  by  the  Goth- 
ic campus  buildings.  They  receive 
patronizing  directions  about  room 
numbers  from  the  backslapping  sen- 
iors, who  are  higher  in  class  rank. 
Above  the  seniors  in  the  hierarchy 
are  the  "whips,"  or  student  prefects, 
who  actually  do  not  carry  whips. 
Rather,  they  mete  out  discipline  to 
and  instill  school  spirit  among  the 
younger  boys  by  the  use  of  canes 
that  make  a  sharp,  clean  sound  against 
the  flesh.  Still  further  up  come  the 
teachers.  They  tend,  as  somewhat  of 
a  nasty  professional  chore  and  occupa- 
tional hazard,  to  impart  the  finest  of 
classical  studies  to  the  sharpest  young 
minds  and  most  pointed  young  heads 
of  Britain.  On  top  of  this  educational 
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Mount  Olympus  are  the  administra- 
tors. They  are  the  farthest  removed 
from  reality  of  any  of  the  castes,  sit- 
ting in  windowless,  mahogany-pan- 
elled offices. 

Sandwiched  between  scenes  of  med- 
ical examinations,  meal  time,  and  little 
boys  dunking  each  other  into  the  toi- 
let, the  plot  of  If .  .  .  gradually  comes 
to  center  around  the  lives  of  three  rug- 
gedly independent  upperclassmen 
(Malcom  McDowell  as  Travers,  the 
ringleader;  David  Wood;  and  Richard 
Warwick).  The  trio  spends  much  of 
its  time  in  a  cubby  hole  dormitory  room 
that  is  wallpapered  with  the  likenesses 
of  Che  Guevara,  Mao  Tse-tung, 
Vladimir  Lenin,  and  color  glossies 
of  centerfold  ecdysiasts.  They  gorge 
themselves  on  revolutionary  thought 
while  guzzling  vodka  and  listening 
to  the  Sanctus  from  Missa  Luba. 

Travers  is  the  voice  in  the  wilder- 
ness, the  outspoken  leader  of  the 
threesome.  He  has  convinced  himself 
of  his  own  idealism  ("When  do  we 
live?  That's  what  I  want  to  know!"). 
He  and  his  buddies  are  good,  old- 
fashioned,  Huck  Finn  bad-boys, 
whose  overly  shaggy  hair,  sloppy 
appearance  and  mannerisms,  and 
general  snubbing  of  authority  have 
earned  them  the  tongue-lashing  and 
later  the  back-lashing  of  the  prefects. 
To  Travers,  however,  the  rules,  regu- 
lations, and  regimentation  of  Col- 
lege House  are  a  sham  lacquered 
with  tradition. 

Truly,  much  of  what  Anderson's 
camera  records  on  the  campus  is  des- 
picable. Underclassmen  bring  hot  tea 
to  the  whips  while  they  bathe.  Misfits 
such  as  Travers  and  company  are 
dumped  into  cold  showers  and 
flogged.  Under-achievers  are  ridi- 
culed by  professors,  military  troops 
goose  step  across  the  grounds,  and 
students     receive    excessive    amounts 


of  force-fed  fire  and  brimstone  at 
the  cavernous  chapel  building.  Over 
a  spot  of  tea  and  crumpets,  prefects 
discuss  with  the  administration  the 
necessity  of  continued  whipping. 
With  all  of  this  stacked  against  you, 
what  is  the  natural  course  for  an 
adolescent  boy  to  follow? 

During  one  of  the  school's  jolly 
good  rugby  matches,  two  of  the  three 
rebels  make  an  abortive  breakaway 
from  school  on  a  stolen  motorcycle. 
They  scorch  across  the  countryside  in 
the  manner  of  pubescent  Steve  Mc- 
Queen. At  a  coffeehouse  along  the 
way,  they  meet  a  barmaid  (Christine 
Noonan)  whose  felinity  outshines 
her  feminity.  The  boys  soon  return 
to  the  domicile  of  education,  where, 
after  being  reprimanded,  they  swear 
allegiance  by  blood  to  an  armed 
revolution  at  the  school. 

The  triumvirate  ruffles  the  insti- 
tution's feathers  still  further  when 
they  use  real  bullets  in  place  of  blanks 
during  the  school's  afternoon  mili- 
tary exercises.  They  score  favor- 
ably, for  the  chaplain  receives  a  min- 
or wound.  This  again  brings  the 
heavy  hand  of  discipline  to  the  jun- 
ior varsity  terrorists.  However,  they 
atone  for  their  sins  by  cleaning  out 
the  school's  cellar.  Amid  cobwebs, 
rusted  trophies,  and  bottled  fetuses, 
they  discover  a  cache  of  guns  and 
ammunition  left  over  from  World 
War  II  civil  defense  preparations. 
From  here,  plans  are  arranged  to 
set  fire  to  the  buildings  and  to  anni- 
hilate parents,  students,  faculty,  and 
friends  at  the  Speech  Day  Festivities. 

As  a  finale,  one  is  treated  to  a  fish 
'n  chips  rendition  of  Bonnie  and 
Clyde.  The  intrepid  trio  perches  it- 
self gung  ho  on  a  gable,  with  a  bar- 
maid present  to  insure  a  sufficient 
support  of  their  morals.  All  of  them 
are  armed  to  the  teeth  with  tommy 
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guns,  spewing  bullets  into  the  crowd 
below.  Unfortunately,  people  fall, 
writhe,  and  die  on  the  ground  in  a 
style  that  is  much  too  neat  in  order 
to  make  the  scene  plausible.  Maybe 
the  English  don't  know  how  to  film 
a  good  killing  scene.  All  told,  it 
smacked  of  a  camp  version  of  the 
University  of  Texas  sniping  incident 
of  a  few  years  back. 

In  If ...  ,  everything  the  boys  saw 
distressed  them — the  past,  with  its 
tradition;  the  present,  with  its  dou- 
ble standard  of  justice  and  values; 
and  the  future,  with  its  unknown 
and  intangible  developments.  In  try- 
ing to  break  out  of  their  rut,  the  lads 
were  shortsightedly  selfish  in  their 
goals.  Vehemence  overtook  savvy. 
They  never  quite  learned  from  past 
mistakes.  However,  they  washed 
their  lives  down  the  drain,  and  they 
seemed  to  enjoy  every  minute  of  it. 

To  an  American  knowing  little 
about  the  British  educational  sys- 
tem, it  was  easy  for  one  to  wonder 
how  "there  will  always  be  an  Eng- 
land" so  long  as  there  are  schools 
like  this.  However,  the  boundary 
between  reality  and  fantasy  in  If .  .  . 
was  practically  undefined.  How 
much  of  a  narcissist  was  Travers 
when  he  remarked,  "My  face  is  a 
never-failing  source  of  wonder  to 
me"?  Did  the  school  chaplain  gen- 
erally make  a  habit  of  sleeping  in  an 
oversized  drawer?  Were  Mr.  Mc- 
Dowell and  Miss  Noonan  really 
wrestling  au  naturel  in  the  coffee- 
house, or  was  this  just  another  pleas- 
ant dream?  Could  the  headmaster 
actually  shout  at  Travers  before  be- 
ing shot  in  the  head,  "I  understand 
you.  Listen  to  reason  and  trust  me"? 
Certainly,  the  last  scene  was  a  cop- 
out,  a  stand-in  for  something  else. 

The  film  was  in  some  ways  more 
entangled  than  a  ball  of  yarn.  The 
entire    glossary    of    terms    from    the 


back  of  a  literature  book  would  be 
insufficient  to  describe  the  product 
as  a  whole.  Grotesques  abounded  in 
If  ...  ,  and  nearly  every  character 
was  overdrawn.  Nevertheless,  the 
daydreams,  the  attempts  at  mature 
profanity,  and  the  skin  problems  of 
the  boys  were  portrayed  in  an  ex- 
tremely graphic  form.  Director  An- 
derson was  working  with  a  cast  of 
unknowns  who  kept  the  movie  run- 
ning at  a  brisk  pace.  On  some  of  the 
close-up  camera  angles,  the  boys 
seemed  a  bit  awkward  in  their  roles 
and  flat  in  their  facial  appearance. 
This  may  have  been  produced  by  a 
spotty  job  of  make-up.  Still,  the  en- 
tire production  was  never  short  on 
enthusiasm. 

If  .  .  .  was  divided  into  eight  chap- 
ters, and  each  segment  was  intro- 
duced with  a  singularly  cryptic  title. 
The  scenes  were  filmed  in  a  crazy- 
quilt  mixture  of  both  black  and 
white  and  color.  It  would  be  easy 
to  attribute  a  profoundly  esoteric 
meaning  to  this  bit  of  technique. 
However,  rumor  has  it  that  the  pro- 
duction costs  began  to  pinch  in  the 
later  stages  of  filming,  so  the  pea- 
cock hues  were  eventually  aban- 
doned in  favor  of  the  more  econom- 
ical penguin  shades.  Aside  from  this, 
the  cinematography  was  memorable 
in  many  instances,  such  as  the  slow- 
motion  sequence  of  a  gymnast  in 
action,  seen  through  the  eyes  of  his 
young  friend. 

If ...  is  one  movie  with  characters 
that  indubitably  offended  everyone 
in  some  way.  The  administration 
was  blinded  by  tradition.  The  liber- 
al faculty  members  were  aloof  and 
ineffective.  The  women  of  the  story 
were  wilted  passion  flowers.  The 
entire  situation  was  one  of  rotting 
from  within. 

Along  with  the  feeling  of  hope- 
( Continued  on  Page  43) 
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MOSS 


Illustrated  by  Alisha  Pitts 


"Moss"  is  Tom's  first  story  to  be 
published  in  PENMAN.  It  resulted 
from  a  Senior  Advanced  Placement 
English  assignment.  The  story  com- 
bines a  colorful  setting  with  a  smooth- 
flowing  style. 

Tom  is  an  active  member  of  the 
Communications  Corps  and  a  member 
of  Tikos,  Science,  Social  Studies,  and 
National  Honor  Societies. 

"Hey,  Moss,  how'd  it  go?" 

Joel  Moss  was  fifty-eight,  and  he 
couldn't  remember  when  it  had  been 
worse. 

"All  right,  I  guess."  He  disliked 
long  explanations,  so  if  he  could  give 
a  short  answer,  it  didn't  matter  if  it 
was  particularly  true  or  not.  And  he 
had  thought  today  would  be  better.  .  . 

"I'll  bet  it  was  good  sailing  today." 

He  nodded  his  head. 

Stace  was  a  twelve-year-old  who 
worked  on  his  father's  fishing  boat.  He 
was  barefoot  and  wore  a  tattered,  red 
flannel  shirt  with  only  one  button  in 
the  middle.  He  came  by  Joel's  pier 
every  day  on  his  way  home.  He  hoped 
that  someday  he'd  have  a  boat  of  his 
own,  just  like  Joel.  Then  he  could  take 
the  tourists  out,  just  like  Joel.  There 
were  always  a  lot  of  tourists  in  Nassau. 
He  could  think  of  no  better  way  to 
spend  his  life  than  sailing  between  the 
islands  with  a  boatload  of  rich  tourists. 

"You  goin'  out  again?" 

"No." 

"Why  not?  It's  only  four  o'clock." 

"I  don't  know.  Look,  I've  got  a  lot 
of  work  to  do,  so  don't  bug  me  right 
now."  There  was  a  harshness  in  his 
voice  that  he  hadn't  intended. 

As  Stace  turned  and  walked  away, 
Moss  began  to  feel  sorry  that  he'd  been 
harsh.  He  liked  Stace  but  was  in  a  bad 


mood  and  didn't  want  to  spend  a  long 
time  answering  questions.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  was  that  most  people 
preferred  to  ride  motor  boats  instead 
of  sailing  vessels.  Just  yesterday,  an 
old  lady  and  her  kid  had  come  and 
asked  for  a  tour.  She  wore  a  colorful, 
patterned  dress  and  carried  an  over- 
sized pocketbook.  Her  son  was  dressed 
in  a  blue  sailor's  suit  with  short  pants. 
When  she  saw  the  boat,  she  wanted 
to  know  where  the  motor  was  and 
what  kept  the  water  from  splashing 
into  the  boat.  He  told  her  that  there 
was  no  motor—that,  as  a  small  boat, 
there  was  no  guarantee  that  they 
wouldn't  get  a  little  wet.  She  had  left 
in  a  huff,  saying  that,  since  he  didn't 
care  about  the  comforts  of  his  passen- 
gers, she  was  going  to  find  a  bigger, 
faster  boat.  He  had  a  knot  in  his  stom- 
ach for  the  rest  of  the  day  from  that 
lady.  All  she  wanted  was  to  get  out  on 
the  water  and  get  back,  the  quicker 
the  better.  Too  bad. 

Moss  turned  his  attention  to  the 
boat  and  started  cleaning  her  up.  His 
passengers  hadn't  left  it  very  clean. 
There  were  candy  wrappers,  sand,  and 
a  crumpled  cigarette  package  in  the 
bottom  mixed  with  water  which  made 
the  deck  brown  and  slippery. 

The  Eastern  Chariot  was  really  a 
beautiful  boat  in  spite  of  the  tempo- 
rary mess  on  the  bottom.  White  with 
dark  blue  trim  along  the  edges,  she 
was  twenty-one  feet  long  with  an  open 
area  for  seats  in  the  middle,  sur- 
rounded by  a  faded  orange  deck  built 
on  the  same  level  as  the  top  edge  of 
the  boat.  Moss  had  sailed  her  the 
three  hundred  sixty-five  miles  from 
Ackline  Island,  where  she  was  built, 
to  Nassau  when  he  was  twenty. 

He   could    remember   how   he   had 
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trembled  when  he  felt  the  wind  grab 
the  sails  and  propel  the  boat  through 
the  water.  Nassau  was  a  small  harbor 
then.  He  used  to  walk  ten  miles  every 
morning  from  his  house  to  the  fishing 
pier  where  he  worked  and  see  nobody. 
The  sun  would  be  rising  over  the  wa- 
ter, and  he  would  be  all  alone  except 
for  the  birds.  He  had  liked  walking 
along  the  edge  of  the  water  and  feeling 
the  sand  rolling  out  from  under  his 
feet  as  the  water  slid  back  down  the 
beach  into  the  ocean.  He  had  been 
late  several  times  because  he  had  just 
sat  down  beside  a  palm  tree  and 
watched  the  gulls  circling  above  the 
water.  Everything  was  changed  now. 
You  couldn't  walk  more  than  twenty 
yards  down  the  shore  without  being 
stopped  by  a  pier  or  some  stretch  of 
private  beach  owned  by  a  hotel. 

With  the  last  of  the  sand  cleaned  up, 
he  shoved  off  the  pier.  His  brother's 
boat  was  anchored  a  mile  or  so  up  the 
harbor.  He  liked  to  sleep  out  on  his 
brother's  boat  because  it  helped  him 
escape  the  cramped  surroundings  of 
the  island.  Also,  it  was  bigger  than 
his  own  boat. 

The  sun  glistened  on  his  dark  brown 
back  as  he  raised  the  mainsail.  He  se- 
cured the  main  halyard,  the  line  which 
raised  the  sail,  and  raised  a  smaller  sail 
at  the  front,  which  gave  the  boat  added 
control.  He  turned  and  poled  the  boat 
toward  the  eastern  end  of  the  island. 
As  the  sails  filled  with  wind,  the  boat 
inched  through  the  water.  Moss  sat 
with  his  back  to  the  tiller  so  he  could 
change  the  direction  of  the  rudder  as 
he  changed  position.  In  his  hands  he 
held  the  lines  controlling  the  angle  at 
which  the  sail  caught  the  wind.  As 
the  wind  picked  up  slightly,  he  fought 
to  keep  the  mainsail  from  swinging 
out  farther.  Years  at  sea  had  made  him 
strong  and  wiry.  A  thin-set  man,  there 
were  wrinkles  about  his  eyes  caused 


by  squinting  from  the  glare  of  the  sun 
on  the  water,  and  wrinkles  were  begin- 
ning to  line  his  hands  and  back.  Around 
his  neck  he  wore  a  Saint  Christopher 
medal,  suspended  by  a  tarnished  silver 
chain.  He  kept  his  black,  matted  hair 
close-cut  as  a  comfort  in  the  hot  weath- 
er of  the  Islands, 

He  swung  the  boat  on  a  diagonal 
course  into  the  wind.  Water  splashed 
up  into  the  boat  and  sprayed  across 
his  back,  wetting  the  blue,  calf-length 
dungarees  he  liked  to  wear  when  he 
was  out  on  the  water.  Because  his 
brothers's  boat  was  upwind,  he  would 
have  to  get  there  by  a  series  of  tacks, 
following  a  zigzag  pattern  into  the 
wind. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day  for  sailing. 
There  was  a  good,  stiff  breeze,  and  the 
sun  burned  in  a  cloudless  sky.  Up 
ahead  loomed  the  Paradise  Island 
Bridge,  an  imposing,  sand-colored 
structure  connecting  Nassau  with 
nearby  Paradise  Island.  The  island 
was  a  night  spot  for  the  "jet  set"  be- 
cause of  its  gambling  casinos.  Moss 
laughed  to  himself  as  he  neared  the 
island.  "It  just  shows  what  a  little 
money  can  do,"  he  thought.  It  used  to 
be  called  "Pig  Island"  a  few  years 
back.  He  could  remember  stopping 
and  spending  the  night  on  the  beach 
when  he  was  younger.  He  had  speared 
some  crayfish  out  on  the  reef  and  had 
cooked  them  for  supper.  The  coral 
sand  had  looked  almost  plastic  in  the 
reflected  firelight  that  night.  He  had 
lain  on  his  back  and  stared  up  at  the 
stars,  his  mind  a  blank,  till  he  had  fall- 
en asleep.  There  was  a  law  or  some- 
thing against  that  now. 

He  had  almost  reached  the  island, 
so  he  swung  the  boom  around  and  ad- 
justed the  jib  so  that  he  was  headed 
back  toward  the  Nassau  side  of  the 
harbor. 

Another  thing  he  hadn't  told  Stace 
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was  that  there  wasn't  enough  time  to 
take  out  another  group  of  tourists  even 
if  he  could  find  them.  It  used  to  be  that 
he  could  make  a  mile  in  about  ten  min- 
utes. Now  it  took  three  times  as  long. 
The  wind  used  to  be  fairly  steady 
throughout  the  harbor.  Then  they 
built  the  bridge,  tore  down  trees,  put 
up  buildings.  .  .  Now  it  lulled  in  some 
spots,  picked  up  in  others,  changed 
direction  in  still  others. 

Up  ahead  a  motor-powered  launch 
heading  toward  him  changed  direction 
and  went  around  him.  It  gave  Moss  a 
small  sense  of  satisfaction  to  know  that 
he  had  the  right-of-way.  He  didn't 
know  why  anyone  would  rather  ride  a 
"stinkpot"  than  a  sailboat.  The  boats 
leaked  gasoline  and  oil  into  the  water 
and  put  fumes  into  the  air.  There  was 
no  beauty  in  it,  no  skill  involved. 

To  his  left  Moss  noticed  a  large 
sloop  full  of  passengers  headed  straight 
into  the  wind.  It  was  amusing  and  sad 
at  the  same  time.  They  didn't  know 
how  to  sail,  so  they  hoisted  the  sails 
and  turned  on  the  motor  in  the  back. 
Convenient  for  the  tourists,  anyway. 
Convenience,  expediency,  no  time, 
hurry  up,  rush,  rush.  Why  couldn't 
they  just  get  in  his  boat  and  take  a  lei- 
surely trip  between  the  islands?  Just 
sit  there  and  enjoy  the  sights,  the  sails 
filling  and  billowing  in  the  breeze,  the 
wind  and  salt  spray  flashing  across 
their  faces?  But  people  would  rather 
pile  into  a  boat,  chug  up  the  harbor, 
and  make  sure  they  get  back  on  time, 
like  it  was  a  duty  they  had  to  perform. 

He  could  see  his  brother's  boat  now, 


and  he  changed  direction  once  again. 
As  a  boy,  he  and  his  brother  used  to 
bet  on  who  would  have  the  faster  boat 
when  they  grew  up.  They  had  always 
ended  up  wrestling  in  the  sand  in  front 
of  their  house.  He'd  win  the  fight,  and 
they'd    go    clean    up    in    the    ocean. 

He  was  thinking  of  going  to  the 
Windward  Islands.  It  was  a  beautiful 
group  of  islands—palm  trees  lining  the 
shores  and  just  a  few  people.  A  man 
would  sell  his  flag  to  stay  on  those  is- 
lands. He  had  to  make  a  decision,  but 
he  didn't  know  exactly  what  to  do.  It 
was  a  big  step  to  completely  change 
one's  way  of  life,  and  he  didn't  know 
whether  he  was  fighting  a  losing  battle 
or  not.  . 

He  had  passed  his  brother's  boat 
thirty  yards  to  the  left,  and  he  circled 
around  until  he  was  coming  downwind 
to  the  right  of  the  boat.  It  was  easier 
that  way.  He  wouldn't  have  to  fight 
the  wind  as  much.  He  let  down  the 
sails  as  he  made  his  approach  and  final- 
ly coasted  in,  using  the  rudder  to  guide 
him.  He  grabbed  the  side  of  his  broth- 
er's boat  and  tied  the  mooring  lines  to 
its  bow.  This  enabled  the  two  boats  to 
drift  apart  and  prevented  them  from 
bumping  into  each  other  during  the 
night. 

He  was  securing  the  sails  when  he 
noticed  a  large  rip  in  the  mainsail.  It 
seemed  odd  for  such  a  short  run.  They 
just  didn't  make  sails  like  they  used  to. 
He'd  get  up  early  in  the  morning  and 
fix  it  in  time  to  start  the  tours. 

Tomorrow  would  be  better. 


WANDERING  MIND 

JOYCE  La  ROCHE  Illustrated  by  Emily  Harris 


The  wildfiowers  bloom  in  some  distant 

field 
As  I  run  to  catch  the  city  bus  to  work 
Their   movement   is   soft  and   flowing 
I    think   as   the   bus  jerks   to   a   stop 

A  bird  sings  and  flies  lazily  to  a  young 

maple 
As  I  pour  its  namesake  on  my  waffles  at 

a  crowded  restaurant 
And  picture  the  melody  of  a  windsong 
But  hear  only  the  metal  music  of  the 

city 
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On  the  Way  Home 


Becky  Gelman 


Illustrated  by  Pat  Morrison 


"On  the  Way  Home"  is  Becky's  first 
story  to  be  published  in  PENMAN. 
It  resulted  from  an  Advanced  Place- 
ment English  assignment.  The  idea  it- 
self grew  out  of  a  personal  experience. 
Becky  is  a  member  of  National  Hon- 
or Society  and  Tikos. 

The  car  was  parked  outside  of  the 
main  lodge  at  camp.  The  children 
knew  that  their  voices  couldn't  be 
heard  outside  of  the  car  because  all 
the  windows  were  shut. 

"Hey,  Danny,  are  you  awake?" 
Rachel  asked.  She  was  afraid  to  be 
awake  at  night  when  everyone  near 
her  was  asleep.  It  was  very  late  for 
Danny,  and  he  was  sleeping  most  of 
the  time  (although  he  would  later 
claim  to  have  been  awake  the  whole 
time). 

"Come  on,  Danny.  I  can  see  you're 
awake." 

"Of  course,  I'm  awake.  I'm  too  cold 
to  fall  asleep." 

"But  you've  got  most  of  the  blan- 
ket, and  it  isn't  that  cold." 

"That's  easy  for  you  to  say.  You're 
a  girl.  You  don't  have  to  wear  these 
stupid  shorts." 

"They're  not  shorts,  stupid;  they're 
lederhosen.  And  Mom  spent  all  last 
week  making  them  for  you,  so  you'd 
better  like  them." 

"Shh.  They're  coming."  He 
squeezed  his  eyes  shut  and  made  what 
he  thought  was  a  normal  facial  expres- 
sion for  a  sleeper.  At  the  last  minute, 
however,  he  could  not  resist  saying, 
"Stupid  yourself." 

Their  parents'  voices  got  louder,  and 
soon  Rachel  was  shivering  from  the 
draft  that  came  through  the  front  door. 


"Helen,  surely  you  don't  expect  me 
to  drive  with  all  this  junk  in  here," 
said  Rachel's  father  in  a  raspy  voice 
that  suggested  he  thought  he  was 
wispering. 

"Look,  just  give  me  a  few  minutes  to 
get  things  organized."  The  flashes 
made  by  her  mother's  head  bobbing  up 
and  down  in  front  of  the  inside  light 
hurt  Rachel's  eyes  behind  her  eyelids. 
Danny  pulled  the  blanket  closer,  and 
Rachel  changed  positions  so  that  she 
wouldn't  have  to  face  the  light. 

"Are  you  two  still  up?  We'll  be 
leaving  soon,  but  it  will  take  a  while  to 
get  home.  You  might  as  well  sleep  on 
the  way.  Are  you  warm  enough?" 

"We  were  before  you  opened  the 
doors." 

"Okay.  Get  in  already,  Max,"  she 
said  to  her  husband. 

"You  can't  sit  that  way.  You  don't 
have  any  room  for  your  feet." 

"Yes,  I  do.  Come  on;  let's  go." 

The  car  started,  but  they  went  only 
as  far  as  the  main  parking  lot. 

"Can't  you  at  least  find  somewhere 
else  to  put  those  flowers?  They're 
noisy." 

It  was  not  an  uncharacteristic  com- 
plaint for  Rachel's  father.  He  disliked 
distractions  when  he  was  driving.  Be- 
fore any  long  trip  he  had  his  family 
wrap  tissue  around  anything,  from  bot- 
tles in  the  medicine  kit  to  Danny's  toy 
trucks,  that  might  be  suspected  of  rat- 
tling when  the  car  was  in  motion.  Ra- 
chel allowed  herself  a  few  muffled  gig- 
gles when  she  realized  that  now  he 
was  complaining  about  the  tissue  pa- 
per. Of  course,  this  tissue  paper  was  in 
the  form  of  artificial  flowers  thrown 
hastily  into  the  front  seat. 
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"It  must  have  been  Mom,  who  put 
the  flowers  there."  Rachel  decided.  Al- 
though she  had  made  many  of  them 
herself,  Rachel  had  just  assumed  that 
the  flowers  would  be  left  on  the  tables 
as  long  as  people  were  there  to  look  at 
them.  She  had  supposed  that  the  dec- 
orations would  be  thrown  out  by  the 
final  clean-up  committee. 

They  had  made  the  flowers  in  the 
afternoon.  Rachel  and  a  few  other  girls 
barricaded  themselves  at  a  corner  table 
after  collecting  three  pairs  of  scissors, 
two  staplers,  wire,  and  the  tissue  pa- 
per. Rachel's  mother  came  over  after 
awhile  to  see  what  they  were  doing. 
She  stayed  to  learn  how  to  make  the 
flowers.  There  was  one  more  person  at 
the  table,  a  small  boy  who  kept  asking 
to  be  shown  how  to  start.  The  girls, 
who  were  all  veterans  of  fifth  grade, 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  a 
baby.  Rachel's  mother,  however,  said 
to  him,'1  I'll  cut  the  paper  for  you,  and 
we'll  learn  together";  so  Rachel  ended 
up  teaching  both  of  them. 

Actually,  from  a  practical  point  of 
view,  Rachel  admitted  to  herself,  her 
two  students  did  quite  well.  They 
didn't  plan  complicated  masterpieces 
and  then  desert  them  half-finished  the 
way  the  girls  did;  they  were  content  to 
keep  following  the  same  pattern.  Even 
at  snack  time  her  mother  was  busy 
folding  flowers. 

"I  just  learned  to  make  them  today. 
Rachel  makes  them  all  the  time,  Kath- 
leen," she  said  to  the  woman  sitting 
next  to  her.  Kathleen  was  the  woman 
in  charge  of  the  kitchen.  "I'd  never 
take  time  to  learn  myself  except  in  a 
crazy  place  like  this." 

"Which  one  is  Rachel?"  asked  the 
other  woman. 

"She's  sitting  over  there." 

"Excuse  me,  please."  Kathleen 
walked  over  to  Rachel's  bench.  "Did 


you  show  Ed  how  to  make  the 
flowers?" 

"Which  one  is  Ed?"  asked  Rachel. 

"My  son — blonde,  about  this 
high." 

"I  guess  so." 

"I  wanted  to  thank  you  for  helping 
him  make  the  flowers.  He  sees  the 
things  the  other  children  bring  home 
from  school.  He  wants  so  much  to  be 
able  to  make  something,  but  he  can't 
cut  or  draw  well  enough." 

"Couldn't  we  put  some  of  that  stuff 
in  the  back  with  the  kids?"  Dad  was 
still  bothered  by  the  prospect  of  con- 
stant avalanches  in  the  front  seat. 

"Shh.  You'll  wake  them.  Look,  they 
already  have  the  extra  clothes  and 
thepinata." 

Rachel  put  her  arm  protectively 
over  the  pinata.  She  always  tried  to 
patch  it  up  after  it  was  broken.  The 
other  children  scrambled  for  the  candy, 
but  Rachel  ran  for  the  pinata.  It  was 
in  the  shape  of  a  clock  this  year,  and 
that  hadn't  made  it  any  easier  to  pre- 
serve. Even  while  she  was  taping  it, 
the  other  children  refused  to  believe 
that  there  wasn't  some  candy  still  stuck 
in  it.  One  of  the  Smythe  kids  pushed 
his  fist  through  the  clock  face. 

"What  did  you  have  to  do  that  for? 
I  keep  telling  you  there  isn't  anything 
in  it,"  Rachel  said,  and  then  wished 
desperately  that  someone  would  say 
something  to  fill  in  the  following  si- 
lence. Her  own  throat  was  too  sore. 
Danny  understood. 

"Leave  her  alone.  There's  no  candy 
in  it,"  he  said. 

"Why  does  she  want  it,  then?" 

"She just  wants  to  fix  it  up." 

"Okay."  The  Smythe  kid  still  looked 
dubious,  but  at  least  he  left  Rachel 
alone  after  that. 

Rachel's  father  threw  his  coat  over 
the  back  of  the  seat,  and  the  car  started 
again.  "That  really  was  stupid  on  their 
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part,  having  ham  at  supper  like  that 
with  no  choice.  Someone  should  have 
realized  that  a  lot  of  people  wouldn't 
eat  it,"  he  said. 

"I  know.  Part  of  the  problem  is  that 
Kathleen  has  been  going  to  hotel  man- 
agement school.  They've  taught  her 
how  to  save  money  and  cut  corners.  I 
don't  care  what  you  say;  instant  pud- 
ding is  not  a  decent  dessert,  and  Kath- 
leen knows  it." 

Rachel  thought  the  pudding  was  a 
good  idea.  She  was  prejudiced,  though, 
because  she  helped  make  it.  Kathleen 
had  showed  her  how. 

"Are  you  going  to  make  the  pudding 
forme?" 

"I  don't  know.  The  list  says  I'm  sup- 
posed to  help  with  supper." 

"Okay.  Here's  how  you  do  it.  Each 
batch  takes  three  boxes  of  pudding. 
You'll  have  to  put  the  beaters  in  each 
time.  Oh  hi,  Betty.  I've  gained  an  ap- 
prentice, you  see.  How  is  the  meat 
coming?" 

"We  can't  find  enough  pans." 
"All  right,  I'll  look  for  them.  Ra- 
chel, you  wait  here  until  I  come  back." 

The  woman  called  Betty  started 
talking  as  they  walked  away.  "Before  I 
forget,  Kathleen,  I  wanted  to  say  that 
I  just  can't  get  over  how  much  Ed  has 
improved  since  I  saw  him.  He's  so 
much  more  alert.  He  seems  to  under- 
stand what's  going  on  .  .  ."  The  rest  of 
the  conversation  was  lost  in  the  noise 
of  looking  for  pans  in  another  corner 
of  the  kitchen.  Rachel  had  nothing  to 
do  but  stand  in  her  own  corner  and 
read  the  directions  on  the  pudding 
boxes.  "Mix  contents  of  package  with 
one  tablespoon  water.  Blend  for  one 
minute  at  low  speed  ..." 

"The  funny  thing  is  I  didn't  eat 
much,  but  I  still  have  indigestion." 
Rachel  wondered  if  getting  indigestion 
at  a  certain  time  of  night  was  merely 


one  of  her  father's  habits.    "It  must 
have  been  the  sour  cream." 

"No,  it  was  that  awful  mineral 
water.  They  didn't  make  a  decent  cup 
of  coffee  all  day."  Rachel's  mother  was 
addicted  to  coffee. 

"I  thought  the  water  tasted  funny," 
Danny  said.  Rachel  immediately  con- 
vinced herself  that  the  water  had  a  bad 
aftertaste.  Of  course,  neither  child  had 
found  anything  wrong  with  the  water 
earlier. 

"Go  to  sleep  back  there." 

"Anyway,  some  people  ate  enough. 
Helga  was  already  on  her  second  ap- 
ple by  the  time  Nancy  announced  that 
the  candied  apples  were  only  for  the 
children." 

Rachel  had  been  in  the  group  that 
made  the  candied  apples  under  the  su- 
pervision of  Mrs.  Smythe.  The  group 
was  to  have  been  limited  to  girls  aged 
seven  to  eleven,  but  Mrs.  Smythe's 
three  boys  managed  to  get  into  the  act. 
They  were  the  ones  who  started 
throwing  the  carmels  around,  drop- 
ping half  of  them  on  the  floor  and  eat- 
ing the  other  half.  Mrs.  Smythe  never 
once  told  them  to  stop,  either.  They 
said  her  kids  were  so  awful  because 
she  was  a  psychologist. 

"You  know,  the  German  girl  had 
quite  a  few,  too.  Not  Alex's  wife  but 
the  other  one."  Rachel's  father  never 
remembered  names. 

"I  know.  You  mean  the  one  who 
goes  around  with  Mitzi  all  the  time.  If 
you  ask  me,  both  those  girls  are  too 
pushy." 

"Well,  Alex  is  a  bit  pushy,  too. 
What  right  did  he  have  to  invite  his 
friend  there?  You  know,  the  crazy 
one.  The  one  who  chases  the  teen- 
agers. How  old  is  he,  anyway?" 

"He  must  be  about  forty-five." 

"I  didn't  see  him  do  any  work." 
( Continued  on  Page  44) 
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Illustrated  by  Kath 


Liberate  my  soul 

For  only  a  moment 

From  a  life 

Ruled  by  a  clockwork  king 

That  ticks  incessantly 

Gonging  once  upon  each  hour, 

And  insists  on  punctuality. 

Curl  up  in  a  corner  of  my  mind 

And  shut  out  the  confusion 

Of  the  whole  world 

That  eats  up  identities 

Like  a  hungry  garbage  disposal. 

Float  above  my  thoughts 

And  let  me  pretend  there's 

A  life 

Waiting 

Forme. 
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Paul  Covey 


HENLEY 


Photography  by  Kevin  Smith  and  Dave  Smith 


Paul  was  an  alternate  on  the  W-L 
Varsity  Crew,  which  won  the  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth  Cup  at  the  Henley 
Royal  Regatta  last  summer.  Besides 
crew  he  has  received  two  varsity  let- 
ters in  football.  This  is  Paul's  first 
article  for  PENMAN. 

Henley  is  unbelievable.  Anything 
can  and  does  happen.  For  a  week, 
Henley  on  the  Thames  comes  alive. 
Races  start  on  Wednesday  and  con- 
tinue through  the  next  Saturday.  By 
finals  day,  Saturday,  more  than  50,000 
people  swell  into  Henley  to  watch 
some  of  the  finest  oarsmen  from  all 
over  the  world  compete. 

The  oldest  and  most  colorful  regat- 
ta in  the  world,  it  is  also  unique  in 


rowing.  It  is  truly  an  athletic  festival 
and  is  in  a  class  by  itself.  Even  if  one 
were  not  competing,  it  would  be  well 
worth  attending.  The  striped  blue  and 
white  tents  and  the  thousands  of  ex- 
oarsmen  who  congregate  in  the  pubs 
and  along  the  banks  of  the  Thames  in 
their  boaters  and  striped  blazers  bring 
back  the  best  of  an  era  gone  forever. 

The  Henley  began  in  1839;  and  the 
original  trophy,  the  Grand  Challenge 
Cup,  is  still  given  today.  There  are 
events  for  all  classes  of  oarsmen  and 
all  types  of  boats,  but  the  oldest  and 
most  prestigious  of  all  races  is  the 
Grand  Challenge  Cup.  The  cup  itself 
is  fairly  good  sized,  and  it  sits  on  a 
huge  silver  base  with  the  names  of 
nearly    one    thousand    oarsmen    who 


Windsor  Castle  on  a  rainy  day 
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The  boat  tents  at  Henley. 


have  won  the  cup  over  the  last  130 
years.  One  of  the  finer  traditions  at 
Henley  is  the  engraving  of  each  indi- 
vidual's name  on  the  trophies  rather 
than  just  the  name  of  the  winning 
crew. 

You  cannot  help  but  feel  a  link 
with  the  past  looking  at  those  names. 
Somehow  one  has  the  feeling  of  real- 
ly sharing  an  experience  with  every- 
one who  has  ever  been  at  Henley. 

The  main  road  between  London 
and  Oxford,  which  passes  through 
Henley,  is  a  two-lane  highway.  It 
winds  between  green  hills,  past 
medieval  cathedrals,  and  through 
ancient  little  villages  like  Dorchester, 
where  some  of  the  houses  still  have 
thatched  roofs. 

Except  that  the  roads  are  now 
paved,  the  countryside  has  probably 
changed  little  in  400  years.  Charlie 
Butt    (our    coach),    the    W-L    crew, 


and  the  three  substitutes  all  stayed 
in  Nettlebed,  a  little  village  not  far 
from  Henley.  Mrs.  Gordon's  house, 
where  Charlie  and  the  crew  stayed, 
was  very  nice  and  nearly  300  years 
old.  John  Strom,  Dave  Smith,  and  I, 
the  three  substitutes,  stayed  a  few 
doors  down  the  road.  Our  house 
dated  from  the  1500's  and  had  once 
been  the  Red  Lion  Pub.  It  is  now 
owned  by  Col.  Gillingham,  RAF, 
whom  everybody  calls  Gilly.  Part  of 
the  old  pub  is  Gilly's  house  while 
the  other  half  is  still  a  pub. 

Gilly  kept  us  entertained  with 
stories  about  his  house  and  about 
World  War  II.  He  had  been  a  fighter 
pilot  during  the  Battle  of  Britain  and 
was  one  of  the  men  whom  Churchill 
spoke  of  when  he  said,  "Never  have 
so  many  owed  so  much  to  so  few."  It 
is  an  unforgettable  experience  staying 
with  a  man  like  that. 
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Gilly's  wife,  Glennis,  was  pleasant, 
too.  She  was  about  twenty-six  and 
very  attractive.  In  the  evenings  we 
would  sit  around  and  talk,  and  Glennis 
would  fix  us  a  cup  of  hot  chocolate 
before  bed. 

Ever  since  the  first  W-L  crew 
went  to  Henley,  we've  stayed  with 
Mrs.  Gordon.  She  is,  to  use  her  own 
expression,  "super,"  She  certainly 
entertained  us  with  fantastic  stories 
from  the  past  regattas.  For  three 
weeks  she  put  up  with  twelve  teen- 
age boys,  our  coach  (Charlie),  and 
Mr.  Franklin.  No  doubt,  Mrs.  Gor- 
don's humor  and  general  motherly 
concern  for  us  reduced  the  internal 
tensions  among  us. 

As  far  as  food  went,  we  had  all  we 
could  eat.  Mrs.  Gordon  saw  to  that. 
Practicing  twice  a  day  did  wonders  for 
our  appetites.  Every  morning,  Mrs. 
Gordon  would  cross  the  street  to  the 
bakery  and  bring  back  a  huge  basket 


full  of  bread — freshly  baked.  I  don't 
think  that  any  of  us  will  ever  forget 
the  wonderful  flavor  of  that  bread. 
Eating  our  fill  of  that,  plus  roast  beef, 
potatoes,  eggs,  and  steak  for  three 
weeks  raised  the  average  weight  of 
the  boat  five  pounds. 

We  all  ate  in  the  backyard  under 
a  tent  because  there  wasn't  room  in 
the  house  for  all  of  us  to  sit  around 
the  table.  Fiona,  Mrs.  Gordon's  attrac- 
tive 18  year  old  daughter,  invited 
several  of  her  girl  friends  to  come  over 
and  meet  the  American  boys.  Once 
they  came  into  the  house,  they  were 
immediately  put  to  work  helping  Mrs. 
Gordon.  At  meal  time  they  were 
really  busy  bringing  us  more  of  every- 
thing. Having  a  number  of  teenage 
girls  around  made  Henley  more 
pleasant  and  more  memorable  for  at 
least  some  of  the  crew. 

The  Washington-Lee  crew  hadn't 
come  just  to  soak  up  Henley's  charm, 


Stonehenge 
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Charlie's  giving  last  minute  instructions  to  the  crew. 


however.  For  us,  being  there  was  the 
pinnacle  of  all  our  dreams  and  ambi- 
tions over  the  last  year.  The  Princess 
Elizabeth  Cup  is  the  trophy  open  to 
British  and  foreign  schoolboy  crews. 
This  is  what  everyone  who  rows  at 
W-L  dreams  of  one  day  winning. 

We  arrived  in  England  early  enough 
to  have  ten  days  of  practice  before 
the  regatta.  We  spent  the  first  few 
days  rowing  over  the  course  just  to 
get  used  to  it.  As  race  time  approached, 
we  would  "brush"  with  the  other 
crews.  Brushing  is  a  practice  race 
against  crews  in  another  class  to  deter- 
mine how  well  you  will  do  against 
your  competition. 

The  racing  began  on  Wednesday, 
but  our  first  race  wasn't  until  the  next 
day.  We  easily  won  our  first  two  races 
on  Thursday  and  Friday.  As  finals 
day  approached,  the  tension  mounted. 


Now  that  we  were  so  close,   no  one 
wanted  to  make  any  mistakes. 

All  week  the  weather  had  been 
beautiful,  but  Saturday  it  was  perfect. 
The  skies  were  blue,  and  the  tempera- 
ture was  in  the  seventies.  We  were 
paired  off  with  Emmanuel  School 
in  the  finals.  Emmanuel  had  a  good 
crew,  but  we  felt  we  were  ready  for 
them.  Our  size  was  in  our  favor:  we 
outweighed  them  by  fifteen  pounds 
per  man.  We  jumped  out  at  the  start 
and  opened  up  a  lead  of  one  and  a 
half  lengths.  As  both  crews  entered 
the  final  quarter  of  the  race,  Em- 
manuel started  a  strong  sprint  for 
the  finish.  We  managed  to  hold  a 
length  lead,  however,  and  we  finished 
with  a  fast  time  of  just  over  seven 
minutes. 

Of  all  of  us,  Charlie  wanted  to  win 
the  most.  When  we  did,  becoming  the 
third  American  crew  and  the  second 
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W-L  by  a  length  over  Emmanuel  in  the  finals. 
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W-L  crew  to  win  the  Princess  Eliza- 
beth Cup,  it  was  Charlie's  day.  We 
all  ran  around  not  knowing  what  to 
do  next.  We  collected  the  trophy, 
piled  into  a  truck,  and  headed  off 
for  Nettlebed.  Waiting  for  us  there 
were  Mrs.  Gordon,  parents  of  the 
crew,  friends  of  Charlie,  Gilly,  Glennis, 
and  several  people  who  had  wandered 
in  to  see  what  the  excitement  was 
all  about. 

The  next  day,  Charlie  Butt's 
four  day  tour  of  England  began  in  a 
Dodge  Econovan  truck.  Most  of  us 
were  not  pleased  at  the  prospect  of 
touring  England  in  a  crowded 
truck.  As  usual,  however,  Charlie 
was  right;  and  we  had  a  wonderful 
time.  We  managed  to  see  Oxford, 
London,  Bath,  Windsor  and  other 
castles,    plus    a    lot    of    countryside. 


Stonehenge  was  really  worth  the 
long,  uncomfortable  ride.  I  expected 
to  see  a  huge  pile  of  rocks.  Instead, 
I  saw  massive  stones  standing  in  the 
middle  of  a  large,  flat  plain,  pervaded 
by  a  mysterious,  haunting  atmosphere. 
There  was  no  sign  of  life  in  any  direc- 
tion. We  were  all  fascinated. 

We  all  enjoyed  being  in  England, 
but  some  of  us  were  getting  a  little 
homesick.  Everyone  was  glad  to  get 
home.  Dulles  looked  mighty  good. 
To  top  off  a  fabulous  experience, 
several  hundred  students,  the  band, 
our  parents,  and  many  people  we  had 
never  seen  before  were  at  the  airport 
to  meet  us.  When  the  door  opened 
and  we  heard  the  people  cheering  for 
us  and  the  band  playing  "Shine,"  we 
knew  that  our  efforts  were  really 
worth  it. 


Jim  Storie.  Tom  Chisnell.  and  Dirk  Ringers  after  receiving  the    Princess    Elizabeth    Cup    from 

Harold  MacMillian. 
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SHE  DREAMS 


Laura  McDonald 


Illustrated  by  Kathy  Hand 


Laura  wrote  "She  Dreams  .  .  .  "following 
a  trip  to  Boston  for  college  interviews. 
She  was  inspired  by  the  atmosphere  of  her 
sister's  apartment  building  and  built  the 
story  around  it.  This  is  her  first  story  to  be 
published  in  PENMAN. 

Laura  is  a  Madrigal  and  a  member 
of  Tikos,  Science,  Social  Studies, 
and  National  Honor  Societies. 


She  stumbled  down  the  three  flights 
of  stairs  and  out  the  back  door  into 
the  courtyard.  Her  courtyard.  It  was 
a  small  place,  enclosed  by  the  sooted 
red  brick  walls  of  the  building. 

After  supper  we  went  into  the  gar- 
den. Bevil  took  my  hand  and  we 
walked  across  the  moonlit  lawn  to 
a  seat  under  one  of  the  trees  from 
which  we  watched  the  dancers 
filtering  on  to  the  lawn;  through  the 
open  French  windows  came  the 
strains  of  music' 

From  there  the  apartment  house 
reached  up  to  the  top  of  the  sky,  but 
that  was  only  because  the  sky  was 
just  three  stories  up.  It  was  always 
gray  in  the  court,  no  matter  how 
blue  a  day  it  really  was.  The  sun  was 
diluted  by  the  heavy  fog  of  the  city, 
leaving  just  enough  light  to  read  by. 

I  shall  never  forget  walking  our 
horses  through  the  woods,  with  dap- 
pled shadows  cast  by  the  foliage.  .  . 
I  discovered  then  that  for  me  there 
would  never  be  any  other  in  my  life 
to  compare  with  Bevil.2 

They  kept  the  incinerator  in  her 
courtyard,  but  since  they  only  burned 
the  trash  in  the  early  morning  and  the 
tenants  brought  their   garbage  down 


after  noon,  the  place  was  always  es- 
pecially inviting — to  rats.  She  sat 
down  on  the  cement  stoop  and  stared 
at  the  solid,  impenetrable  sky.  Her 
eyes  wandered  to  the  institutional 
dark  green  of  the  incinerator,  with  its 
black-edged  door  and  its  aged  steel 
chimney.  There  was  a  trail  of  debris 
leading  from  the  incinerator  to  a  per- 
manent pile  of  trash-filled  grocery 
bags. 

Then  he  was  coming  towards 
me.  I  knew  that  several  of  the  rapa- 
cious mammas  were  watching  him, 
but  he  was  unaware  of  it.  If  not  the 
most  handsome,  he  was  surely  the 
most  distinguished  man  in  the  ball- 

3 


room.- 


She  rested  her  chin  on  her  knees 
and  started  to  read  the  old  labels 
that  were  sticking  out  of  the  trash 
heap.  She  had  barely  gotten  through 
the  labels  of  the  closest  bag  when  she 
grew  bored,  and  her  eyes  climbed 
the  walls  of  the  building.  There  were 
plastic  curtains  on  almost  every  kitch- 
en window  she  could  see,  and  they 
all  had  the  same  slate  haze  from  the 
soot  ingrained  in  their  colored  fabrics. 

People  looked  in  at  us — some  rag- 
ged with  gaunt  faces.  I  shivered.  I 
always  disliked  contrasts.  I  wondered 
whether  they  hated  us  sitting  there 
not  only  well  fed  but  in  our  glitter- 
ing garments — the  cost  of  our  gowns 
would  have  fed  a  family  for  weeks.4 

The  view  here  never  changed. 
There  were  never  any  faces  or  differ- 
ent lights  or  clean  curtains.  It  always 
followed  the  same  pattern.  She  tried 
to  count  the  bricks  around  each  win- 
dow, but  they  seemed  to  grow  to- 
gether. They  had  all  gotten  the  same 


'  Holt,  Victoria,  Menfreya  in  the  Morning,  New 
York,  Doubleday  and  Company,  1966,  p.  53. 
2  Ibid.,  pp.  99-100. 


Ibid.,  pp.  116-117. 
Ibid.,  p.  116. 
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dye  from  the  incinerator's  soot,  making 
the  walls  look  like  variegated  black 
plaster  instead  of  red  brick. 

The  mood  of  the  courtyard  had  be- 
come hers  now,  letting  her  think  back 
on  the  day.  She  was  used  as  a  clerk- 
typist  at  a  distributing  company  from 
8:30  until  4:30  every  day.  She  had 
little  to  occupy  her  mind  there,  so  it 
became  nothing  but  a  source  of  in- 
come. No  one  in  the  company  knew 
her  name  or  cared  to  learn  it,  but 
she  had  grown  numb  to  the  disdain  of 
institutions. 

It  had  been  the  same  way  when  she 
was  living  with  her  mother  a  few  years 
back.  The  people  in  Salem  had  ac- 
knowledged her  existence,  but  she 
had  had  no  friends.  When  her  mother 
finally  died  and  she  was  left  on  her 
own,  she  resigned  herself  to  a  static 
existence.  The  only  thing  she  ever 
looked  forward  to  was  her  afternoon 
in  the  courtyard  where  she  could  sub- 
merge herself  in  her  dreams. 

She  was  entranced  by  Bevil  Men- 
frey,  the  man  who  owned  the  grocery 
store  chain.  She  timed  her  shopping 
trips  to  coincide  with  the  inspection 
tours  he  made  of  the  store  and  then 
pretended  not  to  see  him  as  she  fol- 
lowed him  around. 

"Harriet!"  he  said  in  a  voice 
which  was  heard  by  those  nearby 
and  made  heads  turn  and  eyebrows 
raise  themselves.  "I've  been  hunt- 
ing for  you  for  the  last  half-hour! " 

"Bevil!"  I  cried,  and  all  my  joy 
and  pleasure  was  in  my  voice  for  the 
watchers  to  detect.5 

A  lady  walked  in — the  first  person 
she  had  ever  seen  in  her  courtyard. 

5  Ibid.,  p.  117. 


The  middle-aged  housewife,  with  her 
flowered  pants  and  pink  curlers, 
brought  in  a  filled  trash  basket  and 
proceeded  to  dump  small  amounts  in 
each  of  the  already  overflowing  gar- 
bage cans.  As  she  left,  she  turned  and 
said,  "You'll  get  sick  sitting  there. 
You  ought  to  go  outside." 

She  stared  blankly  at  the  departing 
intruder.  The  concept  of  illness  was 
intriguing. 

"Well,  we  were  together  when 
he  was  born.  It  was  only  after- 
wards .  .  .  when  I  didn't  get  well 
again  .  .  .  that  things  really  went 
wrong  between  us."6 

She  turned  and  ran  up  the  stairs  to 
her  room,  hitting  every  step  with  a 
determined  thud.  As  she  looked  into 
her  medicine  cabinet,  the  green  and 
brown  bottles  seemed  strangely  alive. 
She  read  every  label  carefully,  trying 
to  decide  which  one  would  suit  her 
purpose  best.  She  settled  on  some- 
thing in  a  large  green  bottle  with  a 
label  marked  "for  external  use  only." 
She  had  decided  to  make  herself  as 
sick  as  possible,  convinced  that  her 
Bevil  would  come  to  save  her.  She 
drank  all  of  the  liquid  in  the  bottle, 
and  as  she  did,  her  mind  became 
clouded  with  dreams  . .  . 

He  put  his  arm  about  me  and 
held  me  against  him  .  .  .  "Listen  to 
me  .  .  .  you  think  you've  married  a 
brute  .  .  .  perhaps  you  have.  And 
I'll  tell  you  this.  There  is  one  thing 
he  won't  endure.  That  is  life  with- 
out you  ...  so  get  that  into  your 
head." 
"Oh,  Bevil,  Bevil,"  I  said  weakly.7 


"Ibid.,  p.  163. 
7  Ibid.,  p.  179. 


FREEBORN 


Illustrated  by  Pat  Morrison 


Consider 

The  focused  thought 

Captive  to  a  vast  neglegence,  that 

Seeks  release  from  the 

Tithe  of  time 

Which  self-mirrored,  wanders  through 
Miles  of  thick  simplicity 
Goading  father-mind.  .  . 
Composing  Idea's  limb 

The  compulsive  mind-grip  clutch 
Scorns  rule  by  the  tyrant 

Of  reality 
Rather  than  submit 

To  Fragile  fact. 
Sense-severed,  faithless, 
Defiant, 

And  should  it  lose  its  daring, 
Leaks-  deftly-to  another 

Plastic  mind. 
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AFTER  VIETNAM: 
WORLD  POLICEMAN? 


al  Kim  el 


Al's  first  article  for  PENMAN  grew 
out  of  his  research  for  this  year's  de- 
bate topic,  Resolved:  that  Congress 
should  prohibit  unilateral  United 
States  military  intervention  in  foreign 
countries. 

Besides  being  captain  of  the  Debate 
Team,  Al  is  a  Senior  Class  Senator  and 
a  member  of  the  W-L  Choir. 

For  the  past  twenty  years  the  United 
States  has  assumed  the  role  of  pro- 
tecting the  world  against  communism. 
This  policy  has  led  the  United  States 
into  intervening  militarily  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  foreign  countries,  and 
it  was  the  tenacious  pursuance  of  this 
policy  that  has  involved  the  United 
States  in  a  six-year  land  war  in  South- 
east Asia.  Now,  with  the  withdrawal 
of  troops  from  Vietnam  already  begun, 
experts  across  the  country  are  offering 
new  ideas  and  approaches  to  America's 
future  foreign  policy.  One  proposal, 
which  will  be  detailed  in  this  article, 
would  terminate  America's  role  as 
world  policeman.  In  other  words. 
United  States  military  intervention  in 
foreign  countries  would  be  completely 
discontinued.  In  order  to  understand 
this  position,  however,  the  threat  of 
communism  must  be  placed  in  perspec- 
tive to  the  world  situation.  There  are 
two  areas  of  analysis  on  this  subject. 

First,  is  military  intervention  the 
only  means  to  contain  communistically 
inspired  insurgency?  A  long  time  es- 
tablished but  inexplicable  force  has 
just  recently  been  recognized  as  a  ma- 
jor factor  in  world  politics — national- 
ism. The  American  College  Dictionary 
defines  nationalism  as  being  the  "de- 


sire for  national  advancement  or  inde- 
pendence." It  is  the  chauvinistic  wish 
of  a  nation  to  determine  its  own  destiny 
without  external  interference.  This 
nationalist  fervor  is  now  sweeping 
through  the  newly  developed  coun- 
tries, and  it  may  very  well  be  the 
strongest  political  movement  in  these 
nations.  Dankwart  A.  Rustow,  a  pro- 
fessor at  Columbia  University,  agrees 
with  this  point  when  he  states,  "In 
the  political  sphere,  the  strongest  force 
in  the  nonwestern  world  has  proved  to 
be  nationalism."1  Edwin  O.  Reisch- 
auer,  former  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Japan,  further  substantiates  this  view: 

Thus  in  hindsight  we  see  that  there 
probably  never  was  a  single  great 
Communist  wave  threatening  to 
wash  over  Asia.  ...  If  there  is  any 
single  great  wave  that  is  sweeping 
across  Asia,  it  is  the  nationalistic 
demand  in  every  country  for  free- 
dom from  foreign  domination  and 
the  right  to  build  a  strong  and  pros- 
perous nation  in  its  own  way  .  .  . 
Thus  in  Asia,  nationalism  is  the 
basic  driving  force.2 

It  is  this  political  force  which  now 
promises  to  keep  the  newly  developed 
nations  out  of  the  hands  of  commu- 
nism. Nationalism  and  communism 
are,  generally  speaking,  conflicting 
forces;  and  when  they  clash,  it  is  usual- 
ly communism  that  is  defeated.  Ed- 
mund Stillman  and  William  Pfaff, 
staff  members  of  the  Hudson  Institute, 
concur  with  this  statement,  and  they 
cite  instances  of  past  experiences: 

1  Dankwart  A.  Rustow.  World  of  Nations, 
Washington.  D.C.:  Brookings  Institution.  1967, 
p.257. 

2  Edwin  O.  Reischauer.  Beyond  Vietnam,  New 
York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  Incorporated.  1967,  p.  63. 
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The  record  in  Iraq,  Egypt,  Syria, 
Zanzibar,  Guinea,  Algeria,  Indo- 
nesia, Burma,  Cambodia,  and  even 
Laos  conclusively  demonstrates  that 
beyond  the  range  of  effective  Soviet 
or  Chinese  military  intervention, 
communism  is  no  unstoppable  force. 
Where  nationalism  and  communism 
collide,  it  is  communism  that  loses 
and  nationalism  that  wins.3 

Nationalism,  therefore,  has  proved  ef- 
fective in  containing  communism  in  the 
past;  and  it  seems  reasonable  to  as- 
sume that  it  will  continue  to  do  so  in 
the  future.  Donald  S.  Zagoria,  profes- 
sor at  the  City  University  of  New 
York,  supports  this  contention: 
"When  Communism  runs  into  conflict 
with,  or  attempts  to  oppose  national- 
ism, it  loses."4 

The  rationale  behind  this  view  is 
that  a  nationalistic  people  will  oppose 
any  movement  which  is  identified  with 
an  outside  power — communistic  or 
capitalistic.  This  was  the  case  in  Indo- 
nesia, when,  in  1965,  the  communists, 
with  the  support  of  President  Sukarno 
and  a  few  air  force  officers,  attempted 
to  take  over  complete  control  of  the 
government.  Their  plan,  however,  was 
thwarted  by  the  nationalist  forces;  and 
the  Communist  Party  was  almost 
totally  eliminated  in  Indonesia.  Much 
of  the  communist  defeat  was  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  the  movement  was 
identified  with  Red  China — an  ex- 
ternal power.  Mr.  Reischauer  ex- 
plains why  the  communists  were  so 
soundly  defeated: 

Indonesia  turned  dramatically 
against  communism  in  the  autumn 
of  1965  partly  because  of  religious 
fears  of  the  communists  but  much 
more  because  of  nationalist  resent- 


3  Edmund  Stillman  and  William  Pfaff,  Power 
and  Impotence,  New  York:  Random  House.  1966. 
pp.  164-5. 

4  Donald  S.  Zagoria,  The  New  York  Times 
Magazine,  April  21 ,  1968,  p.  64. 


ment  of  the  communist  ties  with 
China.3 

This  was  a  case  where  communism 
was  rejected  by  a  people  who  pos- 
sessed nationalistic  sentiments.  United 
States  military  intervention  was  not 
necessary,  and  it  probably  would  have 
been  very  detrimental  if  the  United 
States  had  intervened.  Any  type  of  in- 
terference would  have  made  America 
appear  as  the  dominant  outside  pow- 
er, thus  enabling  the  communists  to 
align  with  the  nationalists  and  take 
charge  of  the  government.  Ronald 
Steel,  a  Congressional  Fellow  of  the 
American  Political  Science  Associa- 
tion, elaborates  on  the  counter-pro- 
ductivity of  military  intervention: 

Communism,  in  any  case,  is  not  tak- 
ing over  the  world,  and  the  reason 
has  nothing  to  do  with  military  in- 
tervention. We  intervened  in  Viet- 
nam and  thereby  permitted  the 
communists  to  seize  the  banner  of 
Vietnamese  nationalism  against  a 
new  colonial  power — that  is,  us. 
We  did  not  intervene  in  Indonesia, 
a  far  more  important  country  on 
any  scale  of  power,  when  the  com- 
munists threatened  to  seize  control. 
If  we  had  intervened  militarily,  it  is 
likely  that  the  Indonesian  Commu- 
nist Party  would  be  running  the 
government  from  Djakarta,  instead 
of  having  its  leaders  either  dead 
or  in  prison." 

It  is  evident  that  the  force  of  nation- 
alism will  continue  to  resist  commu- 
nism. American  military  intervention, 
therefore,  appears  to  be  no  longer  nec- 
essary and,  in  some  cases,  might  even 
be  quite  disadvantageous. 

But  what  happens  if  communism  is 
able  to  exploit  a  nationalist  movement 
as  Ho  Chi  Minh  did  in  Vietnam?  This 
question  is  covered  in  the  second  area 
of  analysis  on  this  topic.  Most  experts 


D  Reischauer,  op. at.,  p.  77. 

6  Ronald    Steel,    Pax    Americana,    New    York: 
Viking  Press,  1967.  p.  321. 
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will  agree  that  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China  are  two  potential  threats  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States;  but  the 
threat  of  Yugoslavia,  North  Vietnam, 
and  other  similar  nations  is  still  un- 
determined. These  countries  are  total- 
ly communistic,  yet  they  are  nationalis- 
tic and  not  externally  controlled  by 
Moscow  or  Peking.  Ronald  Steel  ex- 
plicates this  point  further: 

As  a  result  of  this  fission  within  the 
communist  bloc,  communist  groups 
throughout  the  world  are  behaving 
in  terms  of  local  conditions  rather 
than  along  lines  laid  down  by  Mos- 
cow .  .  .  The  smaller  communist  na- 
tions throughout  the  world  now 
have  an  unprecedented  freedom  to 
pursue  their  separate  paths.7 

The  meaning  of  this  is  that  commu- 
nism is  shifting  from  being  a  mono- 
lithic force  to  a  polycentric  force.  Each 
communistic  state  pursues  its  own 
brand  of  Marxism.  Each  state  is  na- 
tionalistic, and  each  is  independent  of 
external  control.  In  fact,  if  the  commu- 
nist movement  were  to  expand  further, 
it  would  probably  become  even  more 
disunited.  Edwin  Reischauer  com- 
ments on  this  possibility: 

One  could  assume  the  more  Com- 
munism succeeds  where  it  is  en- 
trenched and  the  more  it  spreads  to 
other  areas  .  .  .  the  more  its  original 
unity  will  disintegrate.8 

Yugoslavia  is  a  prime  example  of  an 
independent  communistic  state.  In 
June,  1948,  Yugoslavia  broke  away 
from  the  Soviet  Union  and  revised  its 
system  of  government  which  had  been 
patterned  along  lines  laid  down  by 
Moscow.  In  1950  the  Soviet  Union 
suspended  their  imports  to  Yugo- 
slavia. In  order  to  avoid  economic 
ruin,  Yugoslavia  turned  to  the  West, 
and  the  "United  States  gave  Yugo- 
slavia millions  of  dollars  in  direct  aid, 


and  increased  its  trade  with  the  econ- 
omy."9 Later  in  1958,  "the  United 
States  extended  a  long-term  economic 
loan  to  build  up  Yugoslavia's  indus- 
try."10 Yugoslavia  is  indeed  a  com- 
munistic state;  yet,  throughout  the 
past  twenty  years,  it  has  maintained 
friendly  relations  with  the  United 
States.  In  fact,  the  United  States  is 
now  Yugoslavia's  number  one  trade 
partner.11  It  seems  ludicrous  to  as- 
sume that  because  Yugoslavia  is  a 
communistic  state  it  is  fostering  plans 
to  subvert  or  destroy  the  United 
States.  Yugoslavia  is  obviously  not  a 
threat  to  the  security  of  America. 

North  Vietnam  is  another  exam- 
ple of  an  independent  communistic 
nation.  Despite  the  fact  that  its  gov- 
ernment is  anti-United  States  ori- 
ented, North  Vietnam  is  militarily 
inferior.  The  country  of  North  Viet- 
nam has  an  army  of  only  418,000  men 
and  an  air  force  consisting  of  less  than 
120  Russian-made  aircraft.12  This 
is  compared  to  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States  which  consists  of 
over  3  million  men13  and  14,000 
aircraft.14  The  most  significant 
difference,  however,  between  these 
two  nations  is  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  is  a  nuclear-power 
while  North  Vietnam  is  not.  It  is 
obvious  that,  though  North  Vietnam 
is   a    vexation,    it   definitely   does   not 

(Continued  on  Page  46) 
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,;  The  World  Book  Encyclopedia,  Chicago: 
Field  Enterprises  Educational  Corporation,  1964, 
volume20.  p.  485. 

10  Ibid. 

" Information  Please  Almanac,  New  York:  Si- 
mon and  Schuster.  1 967,  p.  1 68. 

12  The  Reference  Handbook  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  World,  Garden  City,  New  York: 
Robert  C.  Sellers  and  Associates.  1968,  "Vietnam 
(North)." 

li  Ibid.,  "The  United  States." 

14  The  World  Book  Year  Book,  Chicago:  Field 
Enterprises  Educational  Corporation.  1 968,  p.  437. 
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JASON'S  SECRET 


<^thy  Lyons 


Illustrated  by  Emily  Harris 


Innocent  by  years, 

The  hands  of  a  child  are  eager. 

Obsessed  with  discovery, 

They  explore  the  tepid  fur. 

The  feral  disposition 

Of  the  creature 

Subsides. 

It  condescends  to  handling. 

Bright  eyes 

Stare  into  the  child's  face. 

Quivering  body  in  his  hands. 

Aquose  nose 

Rising  and  falling, 

Hypnotical  to  the  young. 

The  pulsating  beat  under 

His  grasping  hand, 

As  mysterious 

As  the  falling  star. 

The  charisma  this  being  exudes 

knows  no  limit 

to  the  ready  mind. 

The  dirt  from  the  hands  are  purged 

With  new  emotions. 

Strong  legs  and  enamel  claws 

Push  forward  from  outstretched  arms. 

The  youth, 

Addicted  to  the  form. 

Gazes  at  the  undulating  ripple 

As  the  creature 

Bounds  into  a  bush. 

All  is 

Empty 

Still. 

The  child  is  privy  to  Nature's  inmost 

secret. 

Life. 
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Off  the  Road 


Mike  Strain 


This  is  Mike's  first  story  to  be  pub- 
lished in  PENMAN.  It  grew  out  of  an 
assignment  for  Senior  Advanced  Place- 
ment English. 

Mike  is  a  member  of  Elos  Honor 
Society.  He  recently  appeared  in  the 
Thespian  production  of  "Summer 
and  Smoke. " 

The  road  was  there.  It  always  was. 
Once  on,  there  wasn't  any  getting  off. 
He'd  been  there  once  before,  many 
years  ago.  That  time  he'd  had  no  wrin- 
kles in  his  pants  or  dirt  in  his  eyes;  he'd 
been  young  then,  full  of  spirit  and  en- 
thusiasm. He'd  used  the  road  for  only 
one  purpose—to  travel  from  here  to 
there.  There  was  always  a  beginning 
and  an  end.  Now  only  one  thing  mat- 
tered: the  car  had  to  keep  going,  not 
from  anyplace  or  to  anyplace,  just  end- 
less motion. 

The  lines  on  the  surface  reflected 
the  headlights,  helping  him  keep  the 
car  stable.  Steve  wasn't  a  bad  driver; 
the  car  just  didn't  like  pavement.  She 
was  more  used  to  open  fields  and  coun- 
try roads.  After  the  dirt  roads  of  the 
Appalachian  Mountains,  driving  her 
on  a  highway  was  almost  impossible. 
Yet  almost  all  the  roads  were  paved 
and  had  high  speed  limits,  so  he  had 
no  choice  but  to  use  them  or  walk. 
Sometimes  he  wanted  to  walk  away, 
but  he  never  did.  When  there  was  a 
speed  limit  of  more  than  45,  the  car 
would  cough  and  choke  and  crawl  to 
the  side  of  the  road.  She'd  stay  there 
until  he  could  coax  her  to  at  least  make 
another  attempt.  But  now  he  had  her 
chugging  along  at  50,  despite  the  dan- 
ger of  driving  her  fast.  The  smoke  bil- 
lowed out  of  the  tail  pipe  as  it  always 
did,  and  the  oil  warning  light  blinked 
on  and  off,  hypnotizing  the  driver. 


Illustrated  by  Rick  Bauserman 

He  stared  at  the  light  and  then  at  the 
white  lines  on  the  road.  Which  was 
the  lesser  evil?  He  had  to  look  at  one 
of  them;  he  didn't  know  why.  A  mind- 
block  held  him  to  the  ritual  of  always 
having  to  have  his  eyes  occupied  with 
something  pointless.  The  more  inane 
the  object,  the  more  entranced  he  be- 
came. So  he  glanced  from  the  dash- 
board to  the  highway  and  to  the  dash- 
board again,  hoping  to  find  something 
more  interesting  in  between  them. 

Once  he'd  gotten  behind  a  flat-bed 
truck  loaded  with  bricks.  They  were 
stacked  twenty  feet  high  and  seemed 
as  if  they  would  fall  any  minute.  He 
was  so  involved  with  the  bumps  and 
grooves  of  the  bricks'  surface  that  he 
drove  much  too  closely  behind  the 
wavering  truck.  Finally,  he  was  able 
to  pull  his  gaze  from  the  bricks  and 
get  back  to  his  driving.  As  soon  as  he 
was  out  of  danger,  he  stopped  to  re- 
cuperate. 

But  now  there  were  no  flat-bed  trucks 
around.  He'd  seen  only  two  cars  on  the 
road  that  night— a  green  Chevy  van 
with  a  bunch  of  kids  in  it  and  a  yellow 
'67  Ford  station  wagon  driven  by  a 
drunken  country  hick.  The  kids  had 
yelled  and  screamed,  and  the  drunk 
had  given  a  vulgar  sign.  The  road  was 
dull;  and  Steve,  to  create  a  diversion, 
pressed  harder  on  the  gas. 

The  old  car  couldn't  keep  the  pace 
he  was  applying,  but  he  continued 
going  faster  anyway.  He  loved  her, 
not  just  as  a  car,  but  as  a  home  and  a 
way  of  life.  He'd  had  her  for  many 
years  and  had  driven  her  almost  every 
day  except  when  he'd  been  in  jail  for 
six  months.  It  had  been  about  three 
or  four  years  ago  when  the  car  still 
had  power  in  it  to  go  far.  He  came  out 
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of  a  bar  someplace  in  Oklahoma,  and 
instead  of  going  to  his  hotel  room  to 
sober  up.  he  staggered  to  the  car  and 
went  for  a  "drive/'  He  was  drunker 
than  he'd  ever  been  and  feeling  pretty 
good,  but  he  had  no  control  over  him- 
self or  the  car.  He  got  out  on  the  high- 
way and  was  speeding  and  swerving 
along  at  about  80  or  85  when  he  heard 
a  siren.  State  police  aren't  especially 
friendly  anywhere,  least  of  all  in  Okla- 
homa. Steve  didn't  have  the  sense  to 
remember  this,  though.  He  pulled 
over  and  waited  for  the  cop  to  come 
alongside  so  he  could  cuss  him  out  for 
having  such  a  noisy  siren.  The  next 
thing  he  remembered  was  being 
arraigned  the  following  morning  on 
charges  of  drunkenness,  reckless  driv- 
ing, speeding,  and  resisting  arrest.  The 
sentence  was  $180  or  180  days,  and 
since  he  didn't  have  the  money,  he 
ended  up  in  jail. 

At  first  it  wasn't  too  bad.  He  had 
lots  of  time  to  sleep  and  think,  com- 
fortable quarters,  and  plenty  to  eat. 
Yet  six  months  is  a  long  time  to  be 
apart  from  an  old  friend,  especially  if 
that  old  friend  is  your  only  friend.  He 
missed  the  car  and  wondered  what  had 
happened  to  it.  It  was  three  weeks 
before  he  found  out  it  was  locked  up 
safely  in  the  County  Pound.  He  became 
so  discouraged  and  lonesome  that  he 
tried  to  encourage  himself  to  make 
some  friends.  The  people  in  the  jail 
were  nice  enough,  but  somehow  he  felt 
he  could  trust  none  of  them.  The  police 
were  his  enemies,  and  yet  he  called  his 
fellow  prisoners  criminals  and  enemies 
also.  He  could  align  himself  with  no 
one. 

When  his  jail  sentence  was  over, 
he  found  the  car  still  waiting  in  the 
county  garage.  The  court  helped  him 
to  get  a  job,  and  he  had  to  work  three 
weeks  before  he  had  enough  money  to 
get  her  out.  It  cost  him  Si  50  in  storage 


fees  and  another  $50  to  get  her  run- 
ning again,  but  it  was  worth  it.  He 
was  on  the  road  again. 

Only  one  other  person  in  the  whole 
world  had  ever  driven  the  car,  and  that 
was  Steve's  once-best  friend,  Mike. 
Mike  had  bothered  him  until  he'd 
finally  given  in. 

"Okay,  but  just  around  the  block, 
no  further.  I'll  wait  right  here!"  It 
took  maybe  eight  minutes  to  go  around 
the  block.  Ten  minutes  passed,  then 
half  an  hour.  Finally  Mike  came  driv- 
ing around  the  corner,  smiling  through 
the  windshield  as  he  came.  Steve  ran 
up  to  the  car  and  started  yelling  as 
Mike  got  out.  "I  said  around  the  block 
and  that's  what  I  meant ! " 

"Well,  it's  a  big  block." 

Steve  didn't  say  anything.  He  got  in 
the  car  and  drove  off.  He  expected  the 
clutch  to  be  ruined  for  good  and  to 
find  dents  all  over  the  car.  There  was 
nothing  wrong  at  all.  Somebody  else 
had  driven  her,  and  there  wasn't  one 
thing  wrong. 

He'd  gone  places  with  her  that  none 
of  his  friends  had  ever  dreamed  of 
going,  like  the  trip  to  Alaska  in  '63  or 
the  Pan-American  Highway  trip  in 
'65.  When  he  needed  her,  she  was 
always  there  and  hopefully  always 
would  be.  She  never  gave  any  problems, 
just  pure  effort.  She'd  been  his  life 
for  so  many  years,  yet,  here  he  was 
driving  her  to  death.  All  the  frustrat- 
ing, lonely,  endless  journeys  he'd  made 
were  coming  back  to  him.  Sure  he'd 
been  many  places,  but  places  don't 
really  mean  anything.  By  caring  just 
for  his  car  and  the  land,  he'd  wasted 
half  his  life.  He  could  love  them  all  he 
wanted,  but  they  would  never  love  him 
back.  He  needed  more;  he  needed 
people.  It  was  all  happening  so  sudden- 
ly, all  at  once. 

He   watched   the   speedometer   and 
(Continued  on  Page  47) 
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PARAGON 

(Continued from  Page  6) 

hours  in  the  cabin  sleepin'.  Two 
hours  on  deck  hangin'  over  the  edge. 
Kept  the  mate  and  me  runnin'  all 
over  keepin'  them  lines  comin'  in. 
Hey,  where's  my  drink?" 

"How  'bout  a  salmon  steak.  Big 
Tom?" 

"Ah,  shut  up  and  make  with  the 
double." 

Tom  was  always  running  his 
mouth,  always  acting  like  everybody's 
savior.  Kelly  gave  him  a  half-friendly 
pound  on  the  back  and  signaled  the 
girl  in  the  green  skirt  that  he  was  leav- 
ing. He  punched  open  the  flimsy 
screen  door  and  filled  his  lungs  with 
the  cool  evening  air. 

Some  people  just  have  to  act  like 
they're  better  than  everyone  else, 
Kelly  figured.  They  are  probably 
afraid  to  admit  that  they  don't  really 
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amount  to  much  of  anything.  Every- 
one is  expected  to  fall  on  his  knees  and 
worship  them,  and  this  is  supposed  to 
signify  something.  Kelly  didn't  know 
what. 

The  night  wind  scraped  across  his 
cheeks  as  he  shuffled  down  to  the 
wharf.  Awaiting  the  advent  of  a  new 
fishing  day,  the  charters  formed  a 
colorful  line  in  the  background.  Kelly's 
dark  form  towered  over  them,  his 
broad,  sturdy  shoulders  blocking  the 
wind. 

Reaching  down  to  check  the  dock 
ropes,  he  watched  the  dark  green 
water  coiling  itself  around  the  rotting, 
barnacle-covered  pilings.  His  large, 
heavy  hands  were  worn  from  hot 
leather  and  sweat  and  weathered  by 
the  raw  salt  grime  that  penetrated  the 
Ilwaco  fog.  He  felt  the  dry,  broken, 
straw-like  fibers  in  each  strong  knot 
of  the  line. 

The  ropes  sliced  into  Kelly's  back, 
tearing  at  his  skin  like  burning  leath- 
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er.  Slipping  toward  the  canvas,  he 
grabbed  the  challenger's  knees  for 
support  but  was  kicked  loose.  Rising, 
he  made  one  last  valiant  attempt  to 
fight.  His  body  was  banged  against  the 
ropes  again,  and  he  slipped  to  the  can- 
vas in  2: 12,  a  good  time  for  a  new 
champion. 

Kelly  felt  the  tight  tarpaulin  of  the 
proud  Phoenix,  whose  place  among 
the  charters  was  never  challenged. 
The  canvas  was  rough  and  worn  by 
the  wind  but  still  firm  and  strong. 

A  shining  silver  car  drove  slowly 
past  the  wharf,  dragging  an  old  green 
boat.  The  boat  rocked  from  side  to 
side  as  if  it  couldn't  decide  which  side 
of  the  road  to  follow.  As  the  car  pulled 
around  the  corner  quickly,  its  glaring 
headlights  sliced  through  the  dark  fog 
and  pierced  Kelly's  burning  eyes.  He 
raised  his  arm  close  to  his  chest  and 
shook  an  iron  fist  against  the  biting 
wind. 
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BOYS 

( Continued  from  Page  71) 
lessness,  one  was  left  with  several 
questions.  Did  College  House  sym- 
bolize the  monolithic  mess  that  our 
world  is  in?  Was  the  school,  on  the 
other  hand,  merely  a  manifestation 
of  this  mess?  The  latter  idea  was 
probably  closer  to  the  truth.  Armed 
campus  rebellion  was  not  a  new 
commodity  on  which  the  English 
or  their  moviemakers  had  a  copy- 
right. The  uniqueness  of  the  conflict 
in  If .  .  .  was  in  the  way  it  unfolded- 
in  a  simple,  chronological,  and  myth- 
like order.  Another  problem  in  the 
movie  was  whether  the  kids  were 
really  kids  or  whether  they  had  to  be 
accepted  symbolically  as  adults.  Tra- 
vers  and  his  rat  pack  were  too  blatant 
to  be  professional  anarchists  in  the 
Jerry  Rubin-Mario  Savio  mold.  Still, 
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the  logical  progression  of  their  rebel- 
lion suggested  that  maybe  they  were 
just  crafty  old  men  underneath  a  fa- 
cade of  peach  fuzz  and  exuberance. 
The  movie  did  not  provide  a  recipe 
for  overthrowing  the  establishment 
in  eight  easy  lessons.  Indeed,  the  ab- 
stractness  of  the  title.  If  ...  ,  sug- 
gested that  the  entire  story  was  open 
for  interpretive  dissection.  What  the 
movie  did,  rather,  was  serve  as  a  fairy 
tale  (no  double  entendre  intended)  of 
1969.  It  delved  into  boys  who  will  be 
boys  and  the  politics  of  youthful  un- 
happiness.  Since  people  have  been 
known  to  enjoy  bullfights,  freak 
shows,  and  television,  a  pop-art  ver- 
sion of  the  student  revolution  should 
have  been  just  what  we  needed  in  the 
way  of  tonic  for  our  character.  Indeed, 
If.  .  .  was  a  successful  motion  picture 
because  we  enjoy  that  which  we  often 
detest  most — ourselves. 
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(  Continued  from  Page  21) 

"But  he  did,"  Rachel  said.  "He 
blew  up  the  balloons." 

"I  thought  you  were  asleep,  young 
lady.  You  had  better  go  to  sleep  right 
now  or  else." 

Rachel  couldn't  understand  why 
her  mother  was  so  angry.  He  did  blow 
up  the  balloons.  After  dinner  he 
strung  them  up,  but  not  before  the 
children  had  started  playing  volleyball 
with  them.  For  a  few  minutes  some 
of  the  older  kids  played,  too.  There 
was  even  one  adult  in  the  game.  Rachel 
remembered  seeing  him  out  of  the 
corner  of  her  eye.  He  was  playing  with 
the  boy  Rachel  had  taught  to  make 
flowers.  They  didn't  bother  to  agree 
on  a  net  or  boundries;  they  just  tossed 
the  balloon  back  and  forth  until  it 
was  time  for  the  pinata. 
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"You  know,  it's  surprising  that 
more  kids  don't  get  hurt  breaking 
that  pinata,"  Rachel's  mother  said. 

"I  was  trying  to  keep  them  back, 
out  of  the  way,  but  it's  hard." 

"They  get  too  excited." 

"Kathleen's  boy  was  even  pushing 
me  back.  I  guess  he  was  trying  to 
help  me,  but  he  was  so  filled  with 
enthusiasm  for  his  job  that  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  stop  him." 

"You  mean  Ed?" 

"Yes.  He's  much  better  this  year; 
did  you  notice?  He  doesn't  talk  much, 
but  he  seems  to  understand  what's 
going  on  around  him." 

The  comment  sounded  familiar,  so 
Rachel  asked,  "Who's  Ed?" 

"Are  you  still  awake?"  This  time 
her  mother  sounded  resigned  to  the 
fact.  "Ed  is  Kathleen's  son.  I  didn't 
really  expect  them  to  bring  him  this 
year." 

"Why?  They  bring  him  every 
year,"  Rachel's  father  said. 

"I  know.  But  I  thought  mongoloids 
died  young." 

"Not  that  young." 

"What's  a  mongoloid?"  Danny 
asked,  with  the  voice  he  usually  used 
when  inquiring  about  words  his 
parents  considered  uncomfortable. 

"Why  did  he  have  to  ask  that." 
Rachel  thought,  and  then  looked  for 
something  to  focus  her  attention  on 
during  the  ensuing  explanation.  She 
was  blessed  with  parents  who  consid- 
ered themselves  progressive,  which 
merely  meant  that  they  took  twice  as 
much  time  to  explain  things. 

"You're  up,  too?  Well,  mongoloids 
are  like  Ed,"  Rachel's  father  said  to 
give  himself  time  to  think.  "He  was 
playing  with  the  balloon,  near  you, 
after    supper.    You    saw    him,    didn't 


you: 


'He  goes  to  a  special  school,"  Ra- 
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chel's  mother  volunteered.  "He  has 
trouble  talking." 

"Yes.  You  might  say  that  mongo- 
loids are  not  quite  right.  It's  not  their 
fault,  you  understand.  They  haven't 
been  right  since  birth." 

No,  Rachel  didn't  understand,  but 
that  didn't  matter.  Her  father's  ex- 
planations seldom  made  much  sense. 
She  just  tried  to  remember  them 
until  they  would  fall  easily  into  some 
mental  picture.  After  all,  "not  quite 
right"  could  apply  to  anyone  she  had 
seen  during  the  day.  It  was  funny, 
but  most  of  them  had  seemed  fine  at 
the  time.  Now,  however,  Rachel 
wasn't  so  sure.  Everything  seemed 
different  on  the  way  home. 

AFTER  VIETNAM: 
WORLD  POLICEMAN 

(  Continued  from  Page  36) 

pose  a  serious  threat  to  the  United 
States. 

Communism,  then,  is  no  longer  di- 
rected by  one  dominant  nation.  It  is  a 
polycentric  force  consisting  of  a  con- 
glomeration of  small,  nationalistic 
states.  These  states  are  independent  of 
the  Russia-China  hegemony,  and  be- 
cause of  their  economic  and  military 
inferiority,  they  cannot  be  considered 
a  serious  menace  to  the  security  of 
America.  Indigenous  or  polycentric 
communism,  therefore,  does  not  war- 
rant military  intervention.  Stanley 
Hoffman,  professor  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, summarized        like       this: 

Even  if  there  were  many  independ- 
ent communist  states,  all  vocally 
anti-American,  dispersing  American 
efforts  against  them  would  be  a 
waste  of  resources,  an  exaggeration 
of  the  degree  of  harm  they  could  do 
tous.'3 


"Stanley    Hoffman.    Gullivers    Troubles,    New 
York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company.  1 968.  p.  365. 
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In  formulating  America's  future  for- 
eign policy,  the  necessity  of  contain- 
ing communism,  and  thus  the  necessity 
of  military  intervention,  must  be 
weighed.  A  policy  of  containment  need 
not  be  further  continued  because  of 
two  reasons.  First,  nationalism  seems 
to  have  the  ability  to  successfully  re- 
sist communist  subversion;  and  second, 
the  threat  of  polycentric  communism 
is  insignificant.  In  light  of  these  two 
reasons,  it  seems  reasonable  that  the 
United  States  seriously  consider  termi- 
nating its  role  as  world  policeman.  A 
policy  of  nonintervention  does  appear 
to  be  a  wise  and  rational  course  to 
follow  after  the  Vietnam  crisis  is  fi- 
nally concluded. 


OFF  THE  ROAD 

( Continued  from  Page  40) 

flashing  red  light  and  realized  he 
should  go  no  faster.  The  pedal  was  on 
the  floor.  He  was  killing  her  and 
couldn't  stop.  The  smoke  no  longer 
came  from  the  exhaust.  There  was 
only  the  smell  now — fumes  so  strong 
that  they  were  choking  him.  He  rolled 
down  the  window  and  swerved,  losing 
control  for  a  second.  The  air  poured 
in;  he  breathed,  recovered,  and  fell 
back  to  his  side  of  the  road.  The  pedal 
still  lay  plastered  to  the  floor.  It  had 
happened  other  times  before;  he 
wasn't  worried  yet.  All  he  had  to  do 
was  to  reach  down  and  pull  it  out. 
That  was  all. 

He  looked  at  the  line  on  the  side  of 
the  road.  It  was  too  far  away.  He 
edged  closer.  The  blinking  oil  light 
called  him  back.  Still  he  continued  the 
torture,  the  sadistic  murder,  hurting 
more  and  more.  He'd  loved  the  car. 
She'd  always  been  faithful,  and  now, 
now  he  was  the  cause  of  her  destruc- 
tion. 
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"Why?  Stop!  Stop!  Are  you  crazy? 
You're  going  so  fast  you'll  kill  her ! " 

The  wind  gushing  through  the  win- 
dow shut  out  his  voice.  He  couldn't 
hear  his  own  words  even  inside  his 
head.  He  reached  for  the  pedal  and 
then  quickly  pulled  his  hand  back.  He 
tried  again,  and  again  had  a  hard  time 
reaching  it,  as  though  he  were  strug- 
gling with  an  unseen  hand.  As  he  bent, 
the  blinking  light  reached  out  and  made 
him  straighten  up  again.  It  glared — 
staring,  penetrating,  no  longer  blinking. 
It  was  solid  red — brighter,  brighter, 
blinding! 

"It's going  to  blow  up!" 

He  bent  and  forced  the  pedal  loose 
and  smashed  his  other  foot  upon  the 
brake.  The  car  skidded,  sliding  from 
one  side  of  the  road  to  the  other.  He 
tried  to  hold  the  steering  wheel,  but 
she  wrenched  it  away  from  him.  He 
took  his  foot  from  the  brake.  The  car 
careened  again  and  then  straightened 
out.  He  could  smell  rubber  burning; 
the  tires  were  surely  gone.  But  the 
car  rolled  on. 

Then  an  explosion,  like  a  gunshot. 
The  rear  tires  flattened;  and  the  car, 
crippled,  swerved  to  the  right  of  the 
road  into  a  ditch.  She  wobbled  through 
the  weeds  and  ferns  and  mud  a  few 
moments  before  the  engine  gave  up. 
The  car  sat  there,  not  moving,  and  so 
did  he.  There  was  no  more  red  light. 

He  couldn't  see  the  line  up  on  the  road 
from  the  depths  of  the  gully.  Steve 
realized  that  this  was  it:  the  car 
would  go  no  more,  at  least  not  for  him. 
It  was  his  fault,  but  inside  he  was 
glad  to  be  free  at  last.  He  opened  the 
door  and  crawled  out  to  take  a  look 
at  what  the  damage  to  his  old  friend 
really  was.  She  didn't  look  like  an 
old  friend,  just  a  piece  of  disgruntled 
scrap  metal  ready  for  the  junk  yard. 
He  climbed  back  in  behind  the  wheel 


and  sat  there  for  a  long  time,  perhaps 
wishing  that  he  could  still  care. 

He  realized  he'd  missed  life  be- 
cause he'd  missed  human  emotion. 
The  car  had  never  loved  or  hated.  It 
had  never  been  jealous,  brave,  or 
afraid.  It  had  no  will  of  its  own.  Every- 
thing it  had  ever  done  was  simply  a 
result  of  Steve's  actions.  The  car  had 
been  faithful  to  him  only  because 
he'd  taken  good  care  of  it,  not  because 
it  cared  for  him.  There  is  no  way  a 
material  object  can  love  a  man,  and 
there  is  no  way  a  man  can  love  a 
material  object  and  still  remain  a 
person.  Steve  knew  this  now. 

Scenes  of  years  and  experiences 
went  whipping  through  his  mind — his 
first  trip  across  the  country,  the  moun- 
tains, the  beach,  the  farm,  and  the  pop 
festivals.  She  had  been  a  success  at 
them,  but  it  was  gone  now.  Years 
of  faith  and  service  were  disregarded, 
washed  down  like  an  aspirin.  He 
grabbed  a  canvas  bag  half  full  of  dirty 
clothes  from  the  back  seat,  opened  the 
glove  compartment,  and  shoved 
its  contents  into  the  bag.  In  went  his 
life's  possessions,  his  only  possessions: 
maps,  money,  cigarettes,  pencils,  paper, 
knife,  bottle  opener,  comb,  rings, 
wallet,  and  camera. 

He  picked  up  his  walking  stick, which 
he'd  had  as  long  as  the  car.  Like  the 
car,  it  had  always  served  him  well  and 
was  a  true  friend. 

He  opened  the  door,  got  out,  and 
climbed  to  the  top  of  the  ditch  and 
back  onto  the  road.  He  stood  there, 
right  on  the  glossy  white  side  line, 
but  it  no  longer  affected  him.  He 
didn't  want  to  look  back.  That  life 
was  over.  He  started  walking  down 
the  highway,  the  gravel  spitting  from 
his  shoes,  the  stick  hitting  the  ground 
every  other  step.  In  moments  he  was 
around  a  curve  and  gone. 
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THE   RETREAT 


Bob  Gordon 


Bob's  theme  in  this  story  is  of  com- 
mon cercern  for  those  facing  the  pros- 
pects of  college  in  the  near  future. 
Some  of  us  might  see  ourselves  in 
the  main  character's  position. 

Bob  is  interested  in  just  about  every- 
thing that  has  to  do  with  the  sea,  so 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  setting  of  his 
story  is  the  beach.  He  enjoys  sailing 
and  reading  about  Naval  history  ana 
architecture;  he  plans  to  become  a 
career  naval  officer. 

Jack  was  legal  but  unhappy.  The 
fierce  July  sun  beat  down  on  his 
eighteen-year-old  body,  burning  his 
left  shoulder  where  he  had  missed  with 
suntan  lotion.  The  sand  under  his 
blanket  refused  to  conform  to  his 
shape,  while  the  rest  of  the  beach 
was  attempting  to  sift  up  onto  the 
blanket  and  cover  him.  Jack  realized 
with  a  grunt  that  he  had  no  chance 
of  ever  falling  asleep.  He  stared  at 
a  cigarette  butt  and  listened  to  the 
tinny  sound  of  a  distant  transistor 
radio. 

His  eighteenth  birthday  had 
brought  a  fortnight  of  beer-chilled 
summer  nights  and  hungover  noons. 
Then  came  the  abrupt  discovery  that 
he  had  nothing  to  celebrate.  He  finally 
admitted  to  himself  that  the  idea  of 
starting  college  in  two  short  months 
terrified  him;  he  needed  time  to  stop 
before  he  could  begin.  The  day  after 
he  received  his  room  assignment  in 
the  dormitory,  he  threw  a  pair  of 
cutoffs  into  a  bag  and  jumped  into 
his  high  school  graduation  present. 

The  drive  down  to  the  beach  was 
fantastic,  his  spirits  lifting  with  each 
mile  he  put  between  his  home  and  the 
little    Triumph.    He  drove   shirtless, 


Illustrated  by  Marilea  Kuznicki 

with  the  top  down,  smiling  at  pretty 
girls  who  looked  out  at  him  from  the 
depths  of  air-conditioned  Continen- 
tals. The  trees  flew  by,  and  the  mu- 
sic from  the  radio  was  caught  and 
almost  lost  in  the  warm  wind.  At  a 
traffic  light  he  convinced  the  owner 
of  a  Corvette  of  the  superiority  of 
European  cars. 

In  his  mind  Jack  explored  the  possi- 
bility of  meeting  a  beautiful  college- 
bound  girl  at  the  beach  who  would 
fall  helplessly  in  love  with  him.  The 
rest  of  the  summer  would  be  a  glor- 
ious sun-drenched  affair,  followed  by  a 
sad  but  tender  parting.  They  would 
both  spend  their  college  years  faith- 
ful though  separated,  vowing  to  marry 
after  graduation.  Just  in  case  her  par- 
ents might  oppose  the  wedding,  Jack 
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lanned  their  elopement.  .  .  .  Henear- 

•k-up 

truck  as  some  of  the  details  called 
for  his  attention.  He  angrily  swatted 
a  sand  fly  that  had  been  lunching 
on  his  call.  The  sun  was  miserably  hot 
and  had  succeeded  in  beating  most  of 
the  people  off  the  beach.  This  was  the 
first  time  Jack  had  visited  the  beach 
where  his  parents  had  bought  a  small 
cottage  with  money  made  on  the  stock 
market. 

Propping  himself  on  an  elbow  and 
staring  at  the  shimmering  sand,  he 
understood  why  they  had  chosen  this 
particular  beach.  At  some  time  dur- 
ing the  area's  long  and  boring  history 
this  stretch  of  shore  had  been  con- 
quered by  retired  couples.  It  was  mys- 
teriously devoid  of  young  people.  Jack 
held  nothing  against  old  people,  but 
they  had  foiled  all  the  plans  he  had 
made  on  the  drive  down.  As  the  sweat 
rolled  down  his  forehead  into  his  eyes, 
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Jack  found  he  couldn't  remember  when 
he  had  been  so  bored  and  depressed. 

The  beach  was  incredibly  wide  and 
flat,  its  barrenness  relieved  only  by  a 
white  lifeguard  stand.  The  small,  tame 
waves  washed  lazily  back  and  forth. 
A  small  sandpiper  ran  along  the  glis- 
tening wet  sand  after  insects,  ignoring 
a  crab  walking  sideways  to  the  sea. 
Jack  stood  up  and  felt  a  sting  of  pain 
from  his  sunburned  shoulder.  He 
looked  out  to  sea  at  a  man  fishing 
from  a  small  dinghy  a  few  hundred 
yards  from  shore.  Glancing  at  the  roll 
of  fat  he  had  acquired  from  too  much 
beer,  Jack  hesitated,  debating  whether 
or  not  to  swim  out  to  the  boat.  A 
faint  memory  of  victorious  swimming 
contests  decided  the  issue,  and  he 
sprinted  to  the  water's  edge,  splashed 
through  the  shallow  water,  and  dove 
in. 

The  cold  was  like  a  whip  and  the 
salt  stung  his  eyes  worse  than  sweat, 
but  it  felt  good  to  be  using  his  mus- 
cles again.  Jack  swam  to  put  waves 
between  himself  and  the  boring  beach, 
not  bothering  to  check  his  direction.  A 
sea  gull  screamed  at  him  and  he  could 
feel  the  beginnings  of  a  cramp  in  his 
leg.  Determined  to  undo  the  damage 
of  countless  six-packs,  he  swam  until 
he  was  winded,  confident  he  had 
come  nowhere  near  the  man  in  the 
boat. 

Treading  water  and  looking  around, 
Jack  was  surprised  to  see  that  the 
dinghy  was  oetween  him  and  the 
beach.  He  laughed  for  the  first  time 
since  he  had  arrived.  From  this  far 
out  the  beach  didn't  look  so  wide, 
and  a  man  who  was  waving  furiously 
appeared  small  and  amusing.  Jack 
realized  that  the  old  man  in  the  boat 
was  also  waving  at  him,  and  that  the 
man  on  the  shore  was  motioning  him 
to  come  in. 


The  boy  found  he  was  in  better 
shape  than  he  had  thought,  and  he 
easily  swam  back  to  the  beach  with- 
out getting  a  cramp.  He  hoped  the 
man  who  looked  so  upset  was  not 
a  messenger  from  the  real  estate  office 
with  a  phone  call  from  his  parents. 
The  thought  of  his  parents  checking 
up  on  him  made  Jack  more  determined 
to  stay,  no  matter  how  boring  it  got. 
As  his  feet  touched  sand,  the  man  ran 
into  the  water  yelling  and  Jack  saw 
the  life-guard  for  the  first  time. 

"What  the  heck  do  you  think  you 're 
doing?"  he  screamed  at  the  boy.  If 
he  hadn't  been  so  tan  it  would  have 
been  possible  to  see  his  face  redden. 
As  it  was  he  clenched  his  fists,  rip- 
pling his  lower  arm  muscles  impres- 
sively. 

Just  swimming.  What  s  the  mat- 
ter? '  said  Jack,  wondering  what  this 
man  could  possibly  be  so  angry  about. 
He  had  brought  nothing  illegal  with 
him  and  had  even  spent  the  last  two 
nights  reading.  It  seemed  trite,  but  he 
felt  authority  was  insulting  him. 

"Listen,"  the  lifeguard  said, 
breathing  hard  from  all  his  shouting. 
"You  let  me  catch  you  swimming  out 
so  far  again  and  I  11  have  you  kicked 
off  this  beach  for  good,  do  you  hear 
me?  This  is  a  nice  quiet  beach  until 
you  high  school  punks  with  your  for- 
eign cars  show  up!!" 

Jack  looked  up  in  amazement, 
thinking  this  must  be  the  brother  of 
the  Corvette  owner  getting  even  with 
him.  Then  his  surprise  melted  into  a 
glowing  resentment.  He  wanted  to 
smash  the  guy's  face  with  a  two- 
by-four.  Muttering  a  "yes,  sir"  he 
walked  quickly  over  to  his  towel.  By 
the  time  he  had  dried  himself  off  he 
was  quivering  with  rage. 

An  old  couple  who  had  been  stroll- 
ing by  were  standing  snarling  at  him, 
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although  they  didn't  know  what  crime 
he  had  committed.  Jack  grabbed  his 
book,  suntan  lotion,  sunglasses  and 
left  the  angry  beach. 

He  slammed  the  screen  door  of  the 
cottage  with  vengeance  and  threw 
his  things  on  a  chair.  He  felt  a  little 
hungry  and  decided  to  fix  a  sandwich, 
realizing  that  he  needed  to  make  a  trip 
to  the  grocery  store  later.  He  rum- 
maged through  the  refrigerator.  He 
flipped  on  the  radio  while  he  made 
the  sandwich,  applying  the  mustard 
in  time  with  the  music.  He  popped  a 
coke  to  wash  it  down. 

As  he  sat  eating  Jack  began  to 
consider  giving  up  and  going  home.  He 
had  never  taken  his  fantasy  about 
meeting  a  girl  seriously,  and  he  knew 
nothing  good  would  come  of  this  re- 
treat. He  felt  no  inward  satisfaction, 
no  strengthening— only  a  bored  listless 
feeling.  If  anything  he  was  even  less 
prepared  to  face  a  new  situation.  The 
roll  of  fat  was  still  there  even  though 
he  hadn't  had  any  beer.  A  commercial 
for  acid  indigestion  intruded  into  his 
thoughts  and  he  got  up  and  turned 
off  the  radio. 

Jack's  eyes  searched  the  cottage 
for  something  interesting  to  delay  his 
leaving.  On  the  first  night  he  had  gone 
through  all  the  drawers  and  found  only 
shells  and  matchbook  covers.  The  own- 
ership of  the  old  cottage  had  changed 
many  times,  but  everyone  had  been 
too  careful  to  leave  with  what  they 
had  come.  The  walls  and  floors  were 
somber,  unvarnished  wood,  and  a 
sleezy  rug  impregnated  with  sand  lay 
tiredly  on  the  floor.  In  case  of  a  cold 
snap  the  cottage  had  been  provided 
with  a  vintage  electric  heater.  It  stood 
in  the  corner— along  with  the  ugliest 
floor  lamp  that  had  ever  been  manu- 
factured. Cracked  prints  of  New  Eng- 
land whaling  ships  hung  on  the  walls 


next  to  a  fisherman's  net  trying  hard 
to  be  quaint.  The  two  bedrooms  were 
miniscule  and  sandy,  located  in  the 
back  where  not  a  whisper  of  air  ven- 
tured. The  screens  in  the  windows 
had  never  been  cleaned,  and  the  dirt 
prevented  sunshine  from  coming  in. 
The  toilet  gurgled  horribly. 

Jack  crossed  the  room  to  a  meager 
bookshelf.  When  he  arrived  he  gave 
thanks  for  remembering  to  stop  and 
buy  a  stack  of  good  paperbacks.  If  he 
became  desperate,  a  1911  book  of 
ghost  stories  would  have  been  the 
only  thing  to  fight  off  boredom  with. 
The  New  Hymnal  would  not  do  any 
good,  since  he  had  neither  a  church 
nor  a  musical  instrument.  He  mused 
for  a  moment  on  the  possibilities  of 
his  becoming  a  renowned  concert  or- 
ganist after  his  stay  at  the  beach, 
having  taught  himself,  incredibly,  to 
play  with  only  a  1940  Hymnal.  He 
signed  and  leafed  quickly  through 
Elements  of  Fluid  Mechanics  II,  cer- 
tain more  than  ever  that  he  would  be 
a  history  major.  He  was  feeling  too 
depressed  to  look  at  Party  Games  for 
Adults;  he  only  wondered  for  an  in- 
stant what  it  was  doing  there.  His 
left  ankle  was  aching  as  he  pulled 
down  a  cracked  leather  register,  and 
noted  the  pleasant  musty  smell. 

He  sat  down  in  an  enormous  leather 
chair  with  the  register  open  on  his 
lap.  Evidently  at  one  time  the  cottage 
had  been  rented  to  short-term  guests, 
and  this  register  had  been  provided 
for  them  to  sign  and  make  comments. 
Jack's  salty  skin  stuck  to  the  leather 
chair  and  his  wet  cutoffs  had  begun 
to  itch.  The  ocean  shushed  softly  in 
the  background  as  he  started  reading. 
The  oldest  entry  was  dated  1927,  a 
Mr.  A.W.  Robinson  who  had  found 
the  cottage  "totally  satisfactory.''  In 
(Continued  on  Page  42' 


EYELIGHT 


Adrienne  Holt 


Illustrated  by  Elsa  Santoyo 


Shrewd,  piercing, 

Steely  blue, 

In  cold  and  proud  disdain. 

Dull,  listless, 

Dispirited, 

Oershadowed  by  fear  and  pain. 

Calm,  constant, 

dignified, 

As  glacier  undisturbed. 

Bright,  glinting, 

Sparkling  fire, 

With  anger  that's  uncurbed. 

Gay,  merry, 

Luminous, 

Like  dancing  gypsy  fire. 

Soft,  limpid, 

Serenely  still, 

Suggesting  motives  higher. 

The  darkest  depths  concealing 
Or  the  inmost  thoughts  revealing - 
Either  in  part,  or  else  the  whole, 
The  eyes  at  times  unveil  the  soul. 
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Corner  Stand 


Chris  Donart 


"Corner  Stand,"  Chris'  first  story  to 
be  published  in  PENMAN  came  about 
as  a  result  of  a  trip  to  Philadelphia 
where  she  encountered  a  pretzel 
vender  similar  to  the  main  diameter 
of  her  story.  Inspired  by  his  interesting 
appearance,  she  built  the  rest  of  the 
story  around  him. 

An  active  member  of  several  clubs 
and  honor  societies,  Chris  also  enjoys 
playing  the  guitar. 

\~X7ith  wings  outstretched  the  an- 
▼  V/Cient  trees  tossed  their  crisp  crin- 
kled leaves  along  the  canopied  path 
and  across  the  grassy  lawn.  Umbrella- 
laden  people  and  freshly -painted 
benches  stood  on  the  hill,  adding  to 
the  effect  of  a  Renoir  impression. 

From  his  corner  stand  the  pretzel 
vender  watched  the  people  walking 
back  and  forth  from  the  hill  to  In- 
dependence Hall.  The  attraction  of 
tourists  to  the  Bell  created  favorable 
trade,  drawing  all  types  of  people  to 
the  stand  to  purchase  pretzels. 

The  old  vender  had  arrived  early 
on  this  particularly  cool  morning; 
hunched  over  his  stand,  he  pulled  red 
mittens  out  of  the  pockets  of  his  wrin- 
kled khaki  pants  and  put  his  rough, 
aged  hands  into  them.  His  knitted 
green  cap  pushed  a  scouring  pad  of 
wiry  gray  hair  over  each  ear.  The  old 
man  bent  over  to  tie  his  broken  shoe- 
strings and  finally  pushed  open  the 
glass  door  to  his  stand,  fastening  his 
gray  flannel  money  pouch  to  the  iron 
hook.  The  fragrance  of  fresh  pretzels 
mingled  with  the  open  air  of  morning. 

Business  was  usually  at  its  best 
in  the  early  afternoon,  but  already 
the  vender  had  a  customer.  A  digni- 
fied   executive  v  with    a   brown   brief 


Illustrated  by  Mary  McGurrin 

case  and  black  umbrella  was  stepping 
out  of  a  polished  cream-colored  Cad- 
illac. He  straightened  his  charcoal 
suit  and  gray  silk  tie  and  adjusted 
his  heavy  black  glasses.  Pursing  his 
lips  as  if  it  were  terribly  difficult  to 
decide  on  the  number  of  pretzels  to 
buy,  he  finally  ordered  the  usual 
half-dozen. 

The  vender  packed  the  soft,  pulpy 
pretzels  carefully  into  a  sack  and 
handed  it  to  the  man,  who  made  no 
acknowledgment  of  having  received 
anything.  The  pretzel  man  recognized 
him  as  one  of  the  breed  that  parks 
in  "No  Parking"  zones  and  receives 
his  daily  workout  by  walking  ten  feet 
to  the  pretzel  stand  and  back. 

Returning  to  his  Cadillac,  the  hasty 
businessman  passed  an  old  lady  and, 
without  stepping  aside,  cast  a  scorn- 
ful look  of  disgust  in  her  general  di- 
rection and  quickly  got  into  the  car. 

An  Irish-looking  girl  neared  the 
stand.  She  was  walking  hand-in-hand 
with  a  tall,  dark  man,  the  ends  of  her 
nut-brown  curls  flipped  by  capricious 
breezes.  Her  heather-green  sweater 
brought  out  the  pale  green  of  her 
eyes;  her  skin  glowed  with  a  toasty 
warmth  and  was  silkier,  he  thought, 
than  any  pretzel  he  had  ever  seen. 
He  longed  to  reach  out  and  touch  the 
smoothness  of  her  skin  but  tried  to 
give  her  the  gift  of  a  pretzel  instead. 
She  refused  the  offer,  insisting  on 
paying  for  it  but  saying  nothing  when 
he  gave  her  back  too  much  change. 
Still  clasping  hands,  the  couple  en- 
tered a  narrow  street  where  light  pre- 
sented itself  only  at  high  noon.  The 
windows  stacked  to  the  heavens  on 
both  sides  sparkled  for  only  an  hour 
each  day. 
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The  old  man  mused  at  the  silent 
emptiness  of  the  dark,  gray  buildings. 
He  wondered  if  someday  they  might 
provide  inspiration  for  a  great  artist. 
Perhaps  a  painter  with  a  past  like  a 
dark,  deserted  building  would  capture 
this  feeling  on  canvas,  and  people 
would  appreciate  it  because  they  could 
identify  with  it. 

The  old  man  regretted  never  hav- 
ing been  inspired  by  nature  when  he 
had  painted,  never  having  captured 
the  stillness  of  such  a  scene.  He  used 
to  think  of  himself  as  a  surrealist; 
others  thought  of  him  as  a  failure. 
They  pitied  him  instead  of  admiring 
the  Elysian  quality  in  his  work. 

Regardless  of  what  the  others 
thought,  painting  had  been  the  old 
man  s  livelihood.  He  had  always  man- 
aged to  scrape  up  a  few  cents  with 
which  to  buy  his  oils  although  there 
was  never  enough  money  around.  In 
fact,  there  was  never  anything  around 
but  oils  and  abandoned  paintings.  The 
others  used  to  tell  him  to  stop  dream- 
ing and  living  each  day  as  a  fantasy. 


It  had  drizzled  for  two  days  while 
he  had  sat  under  the  old  wooden 
bridge.  By  the  second  evening  he 
knew  that  this  painting  would  some- 
day be  his  masteqDiece.  As  he  combed 
the  final  streak  of  silver  through  the 
crests  of  the  waves  with  his  brush, 
the  last  flicker  of  sunlight  fell  upon 
the  water.  The  weary  artist  covered 
himself  with  his  jacket  and  rested 
against  a  rock,  his  soul  fleeing  into 
the  emptiness  of  the  night. 

He  carried  his  unfinished  master- 
piece up  the  muddy  bank.  A  gentle 
wind  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder  and 
moonlight  patted  him  reassuringly  on 
the  back.  He  took  a  breath  of  velvet 
air  and  climbed  the  short  flight  of 
stairs  to  the  tall,  narrow  doorway. 


The  tiny  two-room  flat  lay  in  dark, 
bare  silence.  The  painter  reached  up 
to  flick  the  switch.  When  nothing  hap- 
pened, he  presumed  something  was 
wrong  with  the  electricity.  He  walked 
to  the  window  and  opened  the  shades. 

A  pretty  girl  with  brown-paper 
hair  and  large,  green  eyes  came  up  the 
stairs  and  pulled  open  the  heavy  metal 
door.  A  little  boy  with  a  tuft  of  yellow 
hair  and  a  tiny  freckled  nose  grabbed 
a  handful  of  pleats  with  his  candy- 
coated  fingers  and  asked,  "Is  Daddy 
home  yet? 

"You  know  your  father's  never 
home,''  she  told  him  and  thought  to 
herself,  "He  loves  his  dreams,  not  us." 
She  looked  down  at  the  little  boy  and 
told  him  to  go  play. 

She  grabbed  the  cold  steel  doorknob 
and  threw  the  door  shut.  It  slammed 
against  the  painter's  eardrums  like  a 
clap  of  thunder.  He  sat  down  on  the 
worn  couch,  his  ami  around  the  be- 
loved painting.  He  knew  what  she 
would  say  if  she  opened  her  mouth 
again.  He  had  heard  it  nearly  every 
day  for  over  two  years.  Remembering 
how  innocent  and  beautiful  she  had 
been  when  he  first  knew  her,  he  won- 
dered what  had  made  her  the  animal 
she  was  now. 

Avoiding  his  eyes,  she  stared  at 
him  with  contempt.  Her  eyes  brushed 
the  room,  landing  on  the  painting  on 
the  couch.  He  wondered  why  she  did 
not  scream  at  him  like  she  usually 
did,  filling  the  room  with  her  wild 
shrieks  and  filthy  phrases.  She  dared 
at  him  and  the  piercing  words  flowed 
from  her  feline  eyes.  He  wished  to 
God  that  she  would  open  her  mouth 
and  say  something. 

"You  know  what  I'm  thinking  so 
I'll  spare  the  neighbors.  I've  screamed 
these  words  so  often  I'm  sick  of  them 
too.   All   I   ask  of  you  now  is  to  get 
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out  of  here  and  never  come  near  me 
again.  That  goes  for  my  son  — you  can 
stay  away  from  him  too.  Is  that  ask- 
ing too  much?  So  maybe  you  do  love 
your  art  too  much  to  give  it  up  for 
us  though  I  can't  believe  you  could 
care  about  anything  except  yourself. 
Maybe  it's  a  part  of  you.  Maybe  that's 
why  it's  so  twisted  and  ugly  and 
morbid.  It's  diseased  like  the  mon- 
ster that  created  it!" 

She  was  beginning  to  scream  again 
in  her  usual  tone.  He  got  up  slowly 
and  started  to  walk  to  the  door.  She 
grabbed  the  treasured  painting  and 
slammed  it  against  the  wall. 

"That  painting  is  deformed  and 
ugly  like  you  and  now  I've  destroyed 

With  trembling  fingers  he  reached 
for  the  wall.  His  fingers  clenched 
into  tight  fists,  and  he  fell  back  onto 
the  couch,  clutching  his  throat.  She 
walked  out,  closing  the  door  quietly 
behind  her.  Although  he  had  loved  her 
for  what  she  had  once  been,  he  now 
felt  a  cold  blade  of  hatred  slicing  at 
his  heart. 

He  had  squeezed  out  the  colored 
oils  onto  the  fallen  board,  and  they 
lay  in  a  tangled  heap  with  the  twisted 
tubes.  The  future  stared  at  him  with 
vast,  hollow  eyes,  and  he  yearned 
to  grasp  something  that  would  stay 
from  day  to  day.  He  drew  the  out- 
line of  one  wrinkled  brown  leaf  on  the 
blank  wall  and  dropped  the  brush  on 
the  floor.  Pushing  open  the  heavy  gray 
door,  he  stepped  out  into  the  blinding 
sunshine. 


He  would  give  a  thousand  pretzels 
to  see  his  son  again.  He  had  not  even 
had  a  chance  to  say  good-by  that  af- 
ternoon. It  had  been  a  stunningly 
radiant  day  with  ethereal  breezes 
courting  the  tiny,  green  sprouts  of 
spring. 


He  looked  up  and  noticed  transient 
clouds  filling  the  dove-gray  sky.  They 
were  clustered  over  the  cramped  door- 
way of  a  tiny  bar.  Next  to  the  bar 
stood  a  diner  where  fat  old  waitresses 
served  tomato  juice  with  Worcester- 
shire sauce,  which  was  mostly  sauce. 
A  few  narrow  doors  away,  "Rose- 
mary's Baby''  had  drawn  a  long  string 
of  characters  outside  the  ticket  win- 
dow. The  pretzel  man  wondered  if 
Mia  Farrow  liked  pretzels  .  .  . 

"Hey,  mister,  kin  we  have  some 
pretzels?'' 

The  old  man  looked  up  blankly. 
When  he  finally  realized  he  had  been 
spoken  to,  he  came  out  of  his  semi- 
conscious state  long  enough  to  trans- 
act business. 

"Got  money?" 

"Tom  don't.  But  I  got  twelve 
cents." 

"Pretzels  cost  twenty."  The  man, 
being  generous,  finally  decided  to 
make  a  deal  with  the  boys.  "Tell 
y'what  — I'll  give  ya  boys  half  a  pret- 
zel for  twelve  cents  and  yean  split 
that." 

"Kay  with  us!" 

They  ran  to  another  corner  where 
an  old  man  was  selling  Italian  water. 
The  short  one  with  curly  black  hair 
ran  in  front  and  the  chubby  one 
with  floppy  yellow  hair  and  freckles 
followed  at  his  heels.  They  both  wore 
Aquarama  T-shirts. 

Biting  through  the  shiny  finish 
into  the  moist,  tender  filling  and  sa- 
voring each  salt  crystal,  the  pretzel 
vender  chewed  slowly  on  his  naif  of 
the  pretzel  and  pocketed  the  two 
cents.  Maybe  next  week  he  would 
visit  the  bar  or  diner. 

The  tired  vender  glanced  up  at  the 

clock  over  the  bar  door.  Noticing  that 

it  was  six  o'clock,  he  began  to  push 

his  creaking  machine  to  the  crosswalk 

(Continued  on  Page  43> 
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LEAVES 

Illustrated  by  Kathy  Hand 


You  peeked  at  the  world  in  the  spring 
Bedecking  naked  fingers  of  a  gnarled  tree 
Shimmering  like  a  peridot  in  the  fresh  new  light 
Whispering  softly  as  young  breezes  tickled  by. 

You  grew  larger  and  lovelier  with  passing  time 
Your  color  deepening  to  that  of  a  suntouched  emerald 
Fresh  and  lively  among  the  strong,  brown  branches 
Laughing  outright  as  the  zephyr  whistled  through. 

But  your  colors  changed  to  amber,  rose  and  orange 
And  warmth  melted.  So  you  drifted  downward 
Sighing  with  finality  as  you  departed 
Yawning  sleepily  as  the  wind  sang  a  lullaby. 
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BOOKENDS:  THE  AGES  OF  MAN 


Candace  Carver 


Dace's  personal  interest  in  Simon  h 
Garfunkel  stems  from  their  emergence 
as  important  figures  in  the  entertain- 
ment world.  Although  her  position  as 
Executive  Assistant  for  PENMAN 
keeps  her  busy,  Dace  still  finds  time 
to  serve  as  president  of  Tau  Service 
Club  and  as  a  member  of  various 
other  organizations. 

Paul  Simon  and  Art  Garfunkel  have  waited 
many  years  to  reach  the  fame  and  re- 
spect they  now  receive  throughout  this 
country  and  abroad.  They  were  both  post- 
war babies  born  in  Forest  Hills,  New  York, 
and  so  have  no  recollection  of  war.  They 
sang  together  in  high  school  under  the 
name  of  "Tom  and  Jerry"  and  even  cut  a 
record  called  "Hey  Schoolgirl"— a  typical 
rock  song  of  the  time.  It  was  an  honorable 
flop  but  was  better,  as  Art  Garfunkel  feels, 
tfian  making  a  compromise  merely  for  suc- 
cess.1 

In  the  spring  of  1964,  they  made  an 
album  called  Wednesday  Morning,  3  A.M. 
Although  it  did  not  sell,  in  1965  Paul  quit 
law  school  to  go  to  England  to  perform  in 
folk  clubs,  where  he  was  a  moderate  success. 
Meanwhile,  Columbia  Records  took  a  song 
from  their  album  <  without  their  knowledge) 
and  built  up  the  beat  with  electric  instru- 
ments. "The  Sounds  of  Silence"  was  re- 
leased as  a  single  and  quickly  hit  the  top 
of  the  pop  record  charts  in  America. 

Simon  came  back  to  the  United  States 
and  from  then  on  has  been  writing  and 
singing  songs  with  Art  under  the  name 
Simon  <b  Garfunkel.  In  the  group,  Simon 
writes  the  songs  and  the  melody  and  sub- 
mits them  to  Garfunkel,  who  writes  the 
arrangements  and  makes  up  the  other  half 
of  the  group  when  they  perform  together. 


Time  it  was, 

And  what  a  time  it  was, 

It  was  .  .  . 

A  time  of  innocence, 

A  time  of  confidences. 

Long  ago  ...  it  must  be  . 

I  have  a  photograph 

Preserve  your  memories; 

They're  all  that's  left  you. 


'Edwin  Miller,  "Simon  and  Garfunkel  Tell  It 
All,"  SEVENTEEN  Magazine,  27:5,  May,  1968, 
p.  140. 


The  "Bookends  Theme"  is  a  re- 
flection of  Paul  Simon's  outlook  on 
life.  At  the  age  of  twenty- six  he  is 
typically  enchanted  with  youth  and 
the  "Love  Movement"  but  carries  his 
message  to  people  of  all  ages  in  a 
way  that  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
mere  protest. 

Most  of  Simon's  songs  are  derived 
from  an  extension  of  his  problems  — 
whether  personal  or  social.  Thus  none 
of  his  works  is  used  merely  to  set  a 
mood.  On  the  contrary,  he  achieves 
an  inner  fulfillment  in  dealing  with  the 
alienation,  loneliness,  and  pathos  of 
personal  emotion.  He  maintains,  ac- 
cordingly, that  a  song  is  never  started 
at  the  oeginning  but  is  developed  in 
one  of  two  patterns.  The  first  method 
consists  of  ouilding  around  a  "tag" 
line  and  then  piecing  the  lines  to- 
gether, forming  a  unified  effect.  The 
second  creates  an  impressionistic  pat- 
tern which  flows  as  if  it  were  a  stream 
of  consciousness.  Each  of  these  two 
methods  of  self-expression  is  employed 
in  Bookends,  the  latest  Simon  &  Gar- 
funkel album. 

The  album  itself  is  unified  to  de- 

Eict  the  life  cycle  of  society.  Simon 
as  written  a  sensitive  study  of  the 
tragicomedy  of  human  life  beginning 
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with  adolescence  and  ending  with 
"Old  Friends"  ("Silently  sharing  the 
same  fear.  .  .  .") 

"Save  the  Life  of  My  Child"  re- 
flects a  youth's  resentment  of  older 
people: 

The  woman  from  the  supermarket 

Ran  to  call  the  cops. 

"He  must  be  high  on  something," 

someone  said. 
Though    it    never   made   the    New 

York  Times, 
In    the   Daily    News,    the   caption 

read, 
"Save  the  life  of  my  child!" 
Cried  the  desperate  mother  .... 
When    darkness     fell,     excitement 

kissed  the  crowd 
And  made  them  wild 
In  an  atmosphere  of  freaky  holiday 
When  the  spotlight  hit  the  boy 
The  crowd  began  to  cheer, 
He  flew  away. 
"Oh,   my  Grace,    I  got  no  hiding 

place." 

Though  Simon  utilized  the  effect 
of  individuals  instead  of  society  itself, 
he  is  nevertheless  explicating  a  deli- 
cate social  problem.  '  Save  the  Life  of 
My  Child"  is  a  particularly  deliberate 
piece  of  work:  the  words  were  all 
chosen  purposely  because  the  atten- 
tion span  of  young  people  tends  to 
be  limited.  This  is  not,  as  it  may 
seem,  merely  catering  to  "the  fans. 
The  important  difference  is  that  Si- 
mon &  Garfunkel  sing  for  people  but 
avoid  singing  at  them. 

Hide  it  in  a  hiding  place 

Where  no  one  ever  goes. 

Put    it    in    your   pantry   with  your 
cupcakes. 

It's  a  little  secret, 

Just  the  Robinson's  affair. 

Most  of  all,  you've  got  to  hide  it 

From  the  kids. 

Coo   coo   ca-choo,  Mrs.  Robinson, 

Jesus  loves  you  more  than  you  will 
know.  .  . 
"Mrs.  Robinson''  also  shows  Simon's 
awareness  of  the  problems  of  the  ado- 
lescent. Society  in  his  mind  must  re- 


evaluate itself— not  because  people 
cannot  exist  with  its  present  values 
(as  shown  in  these  songs,  most  people 
do)— but  because  people  cannot  really 
exist  happily  with  these  values.  In 
other  words,  society  has  reached  a 
point  in  which  unhappiness  seems  to 
be  taken  for  granted.  An  attempt  at 
redefinition  of  it,  Simon  feels,  is  the 
best  thing  for  the  start  of  improve- 
ment. This  redefinition  is  manifested 
in  the  songs  of  Simon  &  Garfunkel. 

"America,"  the  next  song  in  the 
life  cycle  of  Bookends,  represents  the 
beginning  of  the  age  in  which  ma- 
terialism begins  to  play  an  important 
part  in  man  s  life.  Unlike  the  boy  in 
'Save  the  Life  of  My  Child"  who 
reflects  the  empty  moral  values  of  af- 
fluent America  and  would  rather  not 
live  at  all  than  have  to  live  with 
them,  the  man  in  "America"  sug- 
gests, "Let  us  be  lovers,  We'll  main 
our  fortunes  together.  ..."  There  is 
no  longer  a  conscious  alienation  by 
middle  class  affluence,  vet  the  end  of 
the  song  is  an  indication  of  the  un- 
certainty of  this  new-found  depend- 
ence on  materialism:  '  'Kathy,  I  m 
lost,'  I  said,/  Though  I  knew  she 
was  sleeping./  'I'm  empty  and  aching 
and/  I  don't  know  why.'  "  These  new 
values  are  still  vaguely  uncomfortable, 
and  there  remains  a  feeling  of  loss. 
But  there  follows  a  hopeless  resigna- 
tion to  the  boredom  of  middle  age 
as  illustrated  by  the  words  of 
"Overs": 

Why    don't   we   stop   fooling   our- 
selves? the  game  is  over, 

Over, 

Over. 

No  good  times,  not  bad  times,  .  .  . 

But  each  time  I  try  on 

The  thought  of  leaving  you, 

I  stop  .  .  . 

I  stop  and  think  it  over. 
Life  has  become  nothing  more  than  a 
[  Continued  on  Page  43> 
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Terry  Ault 


Hustrated  by 

Kathy  Lyons 


The  lovely 

green  cypress 

leans  to  the  sea 
where  the 

waves  break  and 
lie  scattered 
on  the  sand 

near  gray 
rocks 
ras  a 
lone 

figure  walks 
leaving 

scattered 

footprints 
that  soon 
are 
swept 
away 
as  if 
he  had  never 

passed. 
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Passing  Acquaintance 

Steve  Deady  Illustrated  by  Merril  Greene 

Steve's    musical    talent  has   brought  been  great  pals,  but  through  the  com- 

him  a  measure  of  fame  at  Washington-  mon  interest  of  music  we  had  played 

Lee.    His  guitar-playing  ability   has  together  on  occasion. 

been    in   demand  for  several  school  "Sure,"  I  answered  eagerly,  "Just 

activities,   including  a  recent  benefit  give  me  a  second  to  get  it  and  find 

concert  for  the  senior  class.  Also  a  some  picks."  I  picked  up  theweather- 

talented  writer,   Steve  wrote  "A  Win-  beaten  case  from  the  dining  room  and 

dow  to  the  Future,"  whicJi  was  pub-  rejoined  him  in  a  second.     Let's  go!" 

lished  in  PENMAN  last  year.  Combin-  I    exclaimed.     "But     remember  —   I 

ing  these  talents,    Steve  lias  written  haven't  played   for  a   while,    so  I'm 

"Passing    Acquaintance,"    a    story  probably  out  of  shape." 

about  two  friends  of  disparate  back-  "I  know  you,"  he  smiled.  "You're 

grounds    brought     together    through  going  to  say  that  and  then  show  me 

music.  up  again."  His  wide,  pleasant  mouth 

crinkled   into   a   grin   as  he  held  the 
t  was  a  warm  summer  evening,  the  door  open.  "I  hope  you'll  teach  me  a 
kind   when  you  can  see  every  star  little  lead  tonight." 
m  the  sky,  when  the  trees  rustle  soft-  "I  sure  will  if  I  can,  Jim." 
ly  in   the   wake  of  a  gentle,  cooling  I  got  in  the  front  seat  of  his  car, 
breeze.    I    had    just   finished   dinner  carefully  resting  the  guitar  beside  me. 
on  the  back  porch  and  was  relaxing  "So  what  have  you  been  doing  late- 
out    in    the    gray   dusk   when   a   car  ly?"  I   asked,  for  I  hadn't  seen  him 
pulled  up  in  front  of  the  house  and  a  at  school  since  ninth  grade, 
knock  on  the  door  shook  me  from  my  "Oh,  I  work  up  at  Parson's  Laun- 
reverie.  dry  driving  a  delivery  truck.  Hope  I'll 

Answering   the  knock,    I  was  sur-  get  back  to  school  this  fall,  though." 

prised  to  find  Jim,  an  old  acquaint-  "Yeah,"  I  reflected,  "that'd  be  a 

ance  from  junior  high,  in  thedoorway,  good  idea." 

greeting  me  with  a  wide  grin.  We  pulled  into  the  gravel  driveway 

"Hey,    Dave,"    he    said   cheerily,  next  to  his  old,  run-down  frame  house. 

"How's  it  been  going?  Tattered  curtains  were  visible  through 

"Jim!  Well,  come  on  in.  What  are  the  cracked  windows,  and  a  large  cat 

you  doing   way   down    here?"  I  was  roamed  the  litter-strewn  adjacent  lot. 

really  glad  to  see  him;  I  guess  it  was  The  sagging,  screenless  porch  gave  un- 

because  I  was  in  a  pensive  mood.  I  der  our  weight  as  he  opened  the  door, 

hadn't    found    anything    to   do   that  Its  paint  was  peeling  off  at  the  cracks, 

night,  and  I  was  beginning  to  feel  a  Entering,  I  set  the  case  down,  gaz- 

bit  lonely.  ing  around  at  the  sparsely  furnished 

He  stepped  in,  wiping  his  feet  on  room.   "Not   much,   but  it  keeps  out 

the  small  throw  rug.  '  I  was  just  won-  the  rain  and  the  wind,"  Jim  observed 

dering   if    you'd    like    to    grab  your  with  a  grin. 

guitar  and  come  over  to  my  place  and  "Where  is  everyone,  Jim?"  I  knew 

play  some.  I  know  your  parents  aren't  he   had   a  brother  in  addition  to  his 

great  music   lovers."   We   had   never  parents. 
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"Oh,  Mom's  at  work.  Phil's  mar- 
ried   now   and  doesn't  live  here  any- 
more.    I  don  t  know  where  Dad  is. 
His  voice  contained  a  hint  of  bitter- 


ness. 


I  then  realized  that  he  must  not 
have  had  too  many  close  friends:  he 
wasn't  in  school  anymore  and  worked 
all  day.  Too  bad  there  was  no  one 
around  the  house  — must  be  pretty 
lonely  sometimes.  That  explained  his 
appearance  at  my  house,  I  figured. 

"Well,  let's  get  down  to  business, 
I  exclaimed,  brandishing  my  guitar. 
He  took  his  out  and  we  tuned  them 
up  together.  "Let's  try  a  jam  in  C  just 
to  warm  up,  okay?"  He  nodded,  and 
I  started  to  strum.  He  fell  in  behind 
me  with  rich,  full  chords.  From  there 
we  let  it  go,  improvising  our  way 
through  ten  full  minutes  01  music.  He 
would  chord,  and  I  would  play  mel- 
ody. The  sound  was  so  well  synchro- 
nized that  it  was  almost  as  though 
we  had  read  each  other's  minds. 

Finally,  I  stopped  from  sheer  ex- 
haustion. I  looked  over  to  Jim;  the 
quizzical  look  on  his  face  made  me 
laugh,  and  then  he  laughed,  too.  It 
was  so  funny  we  couldn't  stop,  and 
eventually  I  managed  to  wheeze  out 
a  "Pretty  good  for  beginners,  wasn't 
it?" 

He  stopped  and  agreed  tearfully, 
"That's  the  most  fun  I've  had  in  a 
month.  Let's  try  something  else.  You 
know  'I'm  for  Love'?'' 

"I  sure  don't.  How-  about  teaching 
me?" 

"I'll  give  it  a  try.  You'll  catch  on 
quick." 

He  began  to  sing  and  play,  and  I 
was  picking  up  the  chords,  humming 
around  them;  pretty  soon  we  were  go- 
ing again  for  another  ten  minutes.  I 
would  join  him  on  the  choruses  and 
then  play  a  few  runs  during  the  verses, 
letting   him   take  the  melody.  Again 


when  we  finally  stopped,  we  broke 
into  spontaneous  laugnter.  On  and  on 
into  the  night  we  played,  each  in  ac- 
cord with  the  other,  having  the  time 
of  our  lives. 

At  length  I  glanced  at  the  clock 
and  noticed  it  was  midnight.  "He\. 
Jim,  I  gotta  go!  I  didn't  tell  my  par- 
ents I  was  going  out." 

"Sure  wish  we  could  play  some 
more,"  he  sighed.  "This  was  great." 

"We'll  get  together  again  real 
soon,"  I  said,  meaning  it. 

We  drove  back  to  my  house,  laugh- 
ing and  joking  about  the  night  on  the 
way.  I  felt  sorry  when  we  arrived. 
"Thanks  a  million,  Jim.  Check  with 
you  later." 

"See  you  soon,  Dave." 

His  taillights  disappeared  up  the 
road.  Turning,  I  looked  up  at  the  sky 
and  smiled  to  mvself . 


"Hey,  John,  you  going  now?"  Bill 
yelled  to  me  from  the  gym  floor. 

"Yeah,"  I  called  back,  "I'm  kind  a 
tired.  You  want  a  ride?" 

"No,  I'll  get  one  with  Don.  I  want 
to  play  some  more." 

Wearily,  I  walked  out  of  the  school 
into  the  cold  February  night.  A  dark, 
starry  sky  afforded  a  clear  view,  and 
before  I  noticed,  my  thoughts  drifted 
back  to  summer.  Maybe  I'll  go  see 
Jim,  I  thought;  I've  got  an  hour  and 
a  half  before  dinner. 

As  I  headed  out  into  the  street,  I 
regretted  that  I  didn't  have  my  guitar 
with  me.  Still,  I  reasoned,  it  would 
be  good  to  talk  to  him  again;  I  hadn't 
seen  him  since  last  summer.  I  crawled 
through  the  rush-hour  traffic,  grad- 
ually passing  into  the  older  area  where 
his  house  was  located.  I  wondered 
what  he  was  doing  now.  He  hadn't 
shown  up  at  school  in  the  fall;  I 
supposed  he  was  still  working  for  the 
(Continued  on  Page  44^ 
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dust— 

float  gently 

in  sunlight  caught,  sparkle  twirling 

and  star-like 
in  darkness  swallowed,  seem  to  vanish 

settle  on  china  figurines 

ride  ivory  backs,  handcarved  elephants 

of  eternity 
shroud  a  table  top  with  mystery 

dust  — 

you  keep  us  mindful  of  times  past 
you  crawl  between  the  cracks  of  time 
where  no  feather  mop  may  reach  you 

dust  here  i  sit  and  trace  my  name 

in  your  talcy  substance 
dare  i  snatch  at  your  effervescence  for 

one  second  grasp  you  in  embrace? 
no,  you  are  too  elusive 

yet  here  on  my  shelf 
you've  lost  your  will  to  live 
you  lie  humble  and  groveling 
Kicked  about  by  wooden  caricatures 

of  lifp 
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A  WALK  THROUGH  THE 
CUSTIS-LEE  MANSION 


Virginia  Leach 

Virginia's  interest  in  Arlington  House 
(Custis-Lee  Mansion)  is  a  result  of 
her  work  there  as  a  volunteer  aide. 
TJiis  is  her  first  contribution  to  PEN- 
MAN. 

Part  of  Virginia 's  out-of-scJwol  time 
is  spent  working  as  the  captain  of  the 
debate  team.  Sfw  is  also  on  the  staff 
of  CROSSED  SABRES.  Virginia  plans 
to  attend  the  University  of  Kentucky 
next  year. 

The  eight  massive  Doric  columns 
that  front  the  Custis-Lee  Mansion 
are  but  a  dim  remembrance  of  its 
original  purpose.  The  builder,  George 
Washington  Parke  Custis,  adopted  son 
of  George  Washington,  visualized  this 
structure  as  the  imposing  home  of  a 
wealthy  man  and,  more  importantly, 
an  eventual  memorial  to  his  foster 
father. 

Indeed,  the  ways  of  time  are  often 
devious.  Custis-Lee  Mansion  has  be- 
come a  national  memorial;  thousands 
of  tourists  have  visited  the  original 
Arlington  House,  but  not  in  response 
to  the  dreams  of  its  builder.  Some 
come  simply  because  it  is  "there'' 
amid  the  maze  of  rainswept,  sun- 
smattered  shady  lands  and  marble 
monuments  of  Arlington  National 
Cemetery;  others  appreciate  the  vi- 
gnette of  ante-bellum  plantation  life. 
Yet  to  all  the  mansion  is  important 
because  it  was  the  home  of  George 
Washington  Parke  Custis'  son-in-law, 
Robert  E.  Lee. 

Its  Georgian  architecture  is  not 
especially  notable,  and  the  layout  of 
rooms  is  neither  functional  nor  grace- 
ful.  In  fact,  those  imposing  columns, 


Illustrated  by  Fred  Pirkey 

coupled  with  high  ceilings,  make  the 
first  floor  rather  gloomy.  The  house 
interests  Americans  today,  not  because 
of  its  structure  but  because  of  its 
human  element. 

The  White  Room  became  the  setting 
for  most  of  the  Lee's  entertaining.  Two 
important  furnishings  reflect  the  rich- 
ness of  history  that  permeates  the  en- 
tile home.  One,  a  portrait  of  Martha 
Washington,  is  a  constant  remem- 
brance of  the  family's  lovely  ancestor. 
Todav  the  visitor  sees  an  excellent 
copy;  unfortunately,  the  original, 
along  with  numerous  other  items,  has 
been  returned  to  Mount  Vernon.  The 
bust  of  Lafayette,  too,  creates  the 
image  of  another  intimate  of  the 
Custis  family.  During  the  French  Rev- 
olution Lafayette's  son,  a  contempo- 
rary of  George  Washington  Parke  Cus- 
tis, sojourned  at  Mount  Vernon.  Later 
Custis  entertained  the  old  Marquis 
himself  during  his  last  visit  to  Amer- 
ica. 

The  elaborate  crystal  chandelier  in 
the  morning  room  invariably  evokes 
visitors'  admiration.  However,  re- 
search shows  that  in  1861  there  was 
no  such  chandelier,  and  the  National 
Park  Service,  incompliance  with  plans 
to  restore  the  setting  of  1861  (the 
last  year  the  Lee  family  spent  at  the 
house),  is  planning  to  remove  this 
piece.  George  Washington  Parke  Cus- 
tis had  used  this  room  for  dining  and 
had  installed  the  gold  fixture  that 
holds  the  chandelier.  His  daughter, 
by  1861  the  aging  and  arthritic  Mrs. 
Lee,  spent  her  days  here  sketching, 
sewing,  and  resting.  In  this  room 
she  heard  the  orders  to  abandon  her 
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home  so  that  Union  troops  could  oc- 
cupy the  premises.  Accordingly,  she 
ordered  all  family  heirlooms  packed 
for  basement  storage;  other  furnish- 
ings were  left  in  place.  As  the  tur- 
bulent war  years  passed,  many  of  the 
mansion's  treasures  disappeared.  Thus 
today  most  items  in  the  house  are 
either  reproductions  or  "period 
pieces"  — articles  of  ante-bellum  vin- 
tage, but  not  those  actually  utilized 
in  this  particular  home. 


The  schoolroom  reflects  family 
tradition  with  several  original  items. 
The  globe,  most  surprisingly,  was 
uncovered  in  the  dusty  attic  (where 
Union  Army  wartime  "guests"  carved 
into  the  beams  and  rafters  their  names 
and  initials)  during  restoration.  On 
the  schoolroom  mantle  is  a  micro- 
scope and  a  still-operable  Eli  Terry 
clock.  Among  the  various  school  texts 
are  General  Lee's  Greek  and  Latin 
books. 
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Handwork  was  a  must  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  young  lady  of  the  19th 
Century.  On  the  wall  of  the  school 
room  hangs  a  large  sampler  whose 
laborious  stitches,  the  work  of  two  of 
Mrs.  Custis's  sisters,  detail  various 
family  statistics  and  several  lines  of 
verse.  Young  ladies  "graduated "  from 
samplers  to  quilts;  tne  flowered  one 
on  Mary  Lee  s  bed,  for  example,  was 
entirely  hand  sewn  by  a  teen-age  girl. 
Its  fine  condition  a  century  later 
testifies  to  the  care  and  skill  of  the 
craftsman.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
pre-Civil  War  bed  cover  in  General 
and  Mrs.  Lee's  room  is  particularly 
unusual  for  its  era  because  it  is  ma- 
chine made. 

Delightful  to  young  visitors  is  the 
children's  playroom.  At  times  this 
area  was  utilized  as  a  schoolroom  for 
slave  children;  wall  pegs  and  shelves 
suggest  that  it  also  had  a  storage 
function.  Most  of  the  toys  and  minia- 


ture furnishings  seen  there  today  are 
period  pieces  gathered  from  various 
Virginia  plantations;  but  the  doll  dish 
cabinet  first  belonged  to  Nelly  Custis, 
Martha  Washington's  daughter,  and 
was  later  passed  on  to  Mrs.  Lee. 

In  the  gloomy  basement  of  the 
mansion  tourists  visit  the  winter 
kitchen.  This  was  the  domain  of  the 
cook,  George,  immediately  before  the 
Civil  War.  Today  a  variety  of  cook- 
ing utensils  is  displayed,  one  of  the 
most  unusual  being  the  bird  spit  upon 
which  fresh  partridge,  Mr.  Custis' 
favorite  breakfast  delicacy,  was 
roasted. 

In  the  year  1969  Custis-Lee  Man- 
sion is  truly  a  memorial,  an  important 
feature  of  the  Washington  panorama. 
True,  its  builder's  aims  are  realized  — 
but  fate,  not  George  Washington 
Parke  Custis,  chose  the  individual 
whom  the  mansion  would  commemo- 
rate. 
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MEETING 


Ann  Johnson 


Illustrated  by  Mary  McGurrin 


Soft  candle-light 

Glows  steadily 

Upon  the  oaken  table  filled  with  sacraments. 

A  loaf  of  firm  wheat  bread 

Gracing  the  tray  of  maple  wood, 

Wine 

Squeezed  from  the  hearts  of  grapes  voluptuous, 

Blending  in  harmony 

With  coarse  dark  bread. 
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Disciples  come 

In  groups  of  two  and  three, 

With  hallowed  hearts, 

To  celebrate;  soft  words  speak  well  to 

And  music  drifts  from  corners  dim 

To  help  prepare  them 

For  the  celebrant. 

Two  thousand  years  and 

Faith 

Is  riding  strong. 

It  bears  the  burden 

Brought  of  centuries  filled 

With  ever-changing  modes  of  life, 

Always  belief  in 

Saviour  Omnipotent. 

Belief  (two  thousand  years) 

Which  strengthened  men 

In  days  of  war,  injustice,  pain,  plague 

And  mass  violence. 

The  strength 

Of  then, 

Of  now, 

The  strength 

Enduring  to  the 

Infinite 

Reaches  of  time 


greet, 
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HE  HAD  A  LONG  CHAIN  ON 

Jennifer  Myer  Illustrated  by  Fred  Pirkey 

Jennifer  wrote  "He  Had  aLongChain  sight.  At  first  Simon  could  only  make 

On"  as    a    result  of  an   inspiration  out  the  tattered  white  gown,  brushing 

evoked  by  a  song  of  the  same  name  the  dirt  gracefully  with  every  step  he 

by  Jimmy  Driftwood.  It  follows  the  took.    He  could  not   see   the  chains 

basic  story-line  of  the  song,  but  Jen-  because  the  rusted  iron  didn't  catch 

niferhas  used  imagination  in  express-  the  moonlight. 

ing  her  own  interpretation  and  broad-  Nearer   he    approached,    and    the 

ened  some  details.  noise  grew  with  each  step.  This  was 

Jennifer  spends   part  of  her  spare  a  familiar  scene  to  Simon  — why  did 

time  playing    violin    in   the  George  his  heart  begin  to  thump  fasterr  The 

Washington  University  Orchestra  and  man  came  trustingly  to  Simon's  win- 

plans  to  continue  playing  in  Germany  dow,  the  clanking  so  loud  now  it  was 

next  year,    where  she  will  stay  with  bursting  his  ears. 

friends  and  study.  "He  will   want   food   and   shelter 

now,''  hissed  Simon  through  his  teeth. 

The  night  was  quiet,  as  spring  nights  His  facial  muscles  jerked  in  contempt, 
will  be,  with  scarcely  a  breeze  to  The  man  was  standing  at  Simon's  open 
ruffle  the  leaves  of  the  dense  trees  window,  bathed  in  silvery  light.  His 
and  underbrush.  The  moon  was  gleam-  face  was  gathered  in  wrinkles,  lines  of 
ing,  its  brilliance  sparkling  off  pebbles  grief  and  sorrow  etched  into  his  worn 
of  the  worn  path  and  illuminating  a  Face  and  yet  softened  with  serenity, 
simple,  solid,  dark  dwelling  with  Si-  His  eyes  were  large  and  clear  and  sky 
mon  sleeping  on  the  window  seat,  blue.  With  a  voice  soft  and  gentle, 
which  served  as  his  bed.  The  moon-  he  asked  Simon  if  he  might  have  some 
light  played  along  his  face,  making  bread.  Simon  looked  upon  him  for 
the  dark  crags  black  and  his  hard,  some  minutes.  There  were  the  familiar 
broad  forehead  clear  and  as  white  as  fetters  about  the  wrist.  Thick,  heavy 
marble.  His  jaw  was  squarely  and  links  formed  the  chain  attached  there, 
tightly  clamped  even  in  sleep.  a  chain  that  was  so  long  that  it  dragged 
Up  on  the  knoll,  however,  someone  along  the  path  although  wound  around 
was  not  sleeping;  someone  was  walk-  his  scarred  body  many  times, 
ing  and  disagreeing  with  the  mystic  Simon  was  surprised  that  a  man 
sleepiness  of  the  night.  His  noise  so  soft-spoken  should  be  happening  in 
was  rhythmic  and  almost  sing-song,  this  manner.  He  was  even  more  sur- 
and  Simon's  eyelids  fluttered  open,  prised  to  find  that  this  man  actually 
Now,  Simon  was  a  heavy  sleeper  and  intrigued  him.  He  found  himself  get- 
was  very  careful  to  use  his  allotted  ting  up,  going  to  get  him  food,  hand- 
time  for  sleep,  but  this  was  the  sound  ing  him  scraps  from  his  own  dinner, 
his  ears  were  trained  to  hear  from  He  decided  that  he  must  be  getting 
the  deepest,  darkest  sleep.  It  was  still  soft  with  his  age.  Ironically,  he  had 
distant  and  muffled  as  yet,  but  it  decided  to  feed  this  man  so  he  must 
grew  steadily  louder.  Simon  fastened  now  enjoy  it.  He  sat  again  and  looked 
his  eyes  on  the  glittering  way,  and  down  upon  the  man. 
soon  the  man   was  walking  into  his  Simon  tilted  his  head,  a  perverted 
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sort  of  smile  playing  on  his  lips, 
and  watched  the  man  as  one  might 
watch  a  play.  He  was  kneeling  and 
iving  thanks,  the  moonlight  about  his 
lead.  It  seemed  unreal  to  Simon. 
But  he  shrugged  these  thoughts  away 
and  spat  in  disgust  muttering,  "Tis 
I  he  should  be  thanking!"  The  man's 
murmurs  subsided,  his  head  lifted,  and 
he  began  eating. 

Simon  tried  to  watch  with  detached 
amusement,  but  a  vague  emotion  be- 
gan rising  in  his  breast.  This  was  some- 
thing that  hadn't  happened  for  many 
years.  He  laughed  harshly  to  shrug 
it  off— but  still  it  frightened  him. 
It  was  almost  easy  to  push  it  back 
down  again.  It  had  become  so  easy 
after  the  first  few  times  that  he  had 
often  done  so  without  a  second 
thought. 

The  chains  clanked  as  the  eater 
lifted  the  spoon  to  his  mouth.  Simon 
had  a  sudden  flash  of  resentment,  a 
msh  of  hating  this  man.  He  knew  it 
had  been  ages  since  he  had  enjoyed 
at.  Simon  had  forgotten 
meat.  It  had  been  some- 
into  the  mouth  out  of 
and  swallowed.  He 
his  taste  buds 


food  like  tl 
the  taste  of 
thing  taken 
habit, 
had  an 


chewed, 
urge  to 


assure 


they  were  yet  alive;  but,  as  with  all 
urges,  Simon  pushed  it  away  (he  knew 
not  where,  only  away). 

The  man  spoke  no  words  but  gazed 
at  Simon  over  his  bowl.  It  was  as  if 
his  heart  were  speaking.  Simon  began 
to  feel  great  wonder  at  this  man  who 
aroused  so  many  of  his  sleeping  emo- 
tions and  who  made  him  feel  very  old, 
very  tired,  and  very  confused.  The  con- 
stant, rhythmic  clanking  wore  on  his 
nerves;  the  man's  wrists  were  chafed 
with  sliding  iron.  He— who  never  acted 
on  impulse,  who  always  thought  his 
actions  out  to  the  minutest  detail  — 
was  captured  by  an  urge.  His  mouth 
spoke    the    words    before    his    brain 


grasped  the  meaning:  "Thechains  .  .  . 
they  must  go.  I'll  get  my  hammer  and 
chisel.  You'll  be  free!" 

Simon  was  aghast.  He  was  horrified 
and  shocked,  unable  to  move,  fas- 
cinated both  by  his  own  utterance  and 
by  the  figure  in  the  streaming  moon- 
light. 

The  man  raised  his  hands  and  con- 
templated the  massive  links  for  only 
a  moment.  He  shook  his  head  slowly 
and  sadly  with  determination.  Then 
he  was  speaking  to  Simon,  thanking 
him  and  bidding  him  farewell.  Simon 
did  not  answer  but  watched  him  in 
wonder  as  he  turned.  Again  the  tat- 
tered, dirtied  white  robes  brushed  the 
path  with  the  sway  of  a  walk,  and 
the  rhythmical  clatter  began. 

Simon  was  still  watching  when  the 
stage  was  empty.  The  moon  still  lit 
the  winding  path.  At  last  he  pulled 
himself  away,  stood  and  stretched, 
and  shook  himself  violently  as  one  try- 
ing to  wake  from  a  deep  sleep.  His 
head  was  clear  now,  his  eyes  steeled 
themselves,  and  he  was  Simon  again. 
He  strode  down  the  dark  forbidding 
hall  into  a  tiny  cubicle  where  his 
man-servant  slept.  He  grabbed  him 
by  the  shoulders  and  violently 
awakened  him. 

"Go  to  the  prisons  and  tell  them. 
Another's  escaped."  The  servant  was 
wide  awake  by  now  and  hurriedly 
dressing,  afraicf  of  his  master's  wrath 
yet  hypnotically  following  a  well- 
worn  pattern. 

"You  needn't  hurry,"  Simon 
chuckled.  "He  won't  get  far." 

Simon  stalked  out  of  the  dark  hall 
and  into  his  own  room.  The  moon  still 
shone  brightly,  steeping  into  the  lame 
open  window,  then  flooding  the  dark, 
cracked  earthen  floor  and  Simon's 
crumpled  blanket  with  a  liquid  light. 
The  air  stirred  slightly,  and  bushes 
1  Continued  on  Page  45) 
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Make  Believe 

Adrienne  Holt 

Illustrated  by  Brigette  Newberry 

The  children  look  up  to  the  sky 
And  laugh.  "Oh,  see  the  snow! 
And  hear  how  softly  from  the  clouds 
It  falls  to  us  below." 
While  we,  with  censored  sentences 
That  down  our  winter  chores, 
March  armed  with  salt  and  shovels, 
To  clear  it  from  our  doors. 

The  children  look  into  the  sky 

And  shout,  "Oh,  see  the  rain! 

And  feel  the  drops  splash  on  your  face 

And  hear  the  laughing  drains." 

While  we  with  cloudy  faces 

Go,  shouldering  burdens, 

Holding  our  umbrellas  close 

To  keep  it  off  our  backs. 

The  children  look  up  at  the  sky 
And  whisper,  "There  is  God! 
And  watch  him  light  the  morning 
And  wake  the  golaenrod.' 
While  we  with  all  our  knowledge 
Don't  hear  or  see,  or  even  feel 
But  laugh  and  call  it  make  believe 
That  the  children  know  is  real. 
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ATTENTION  ANYONE  .  .  .  PLEASE 


Geoff  Paige 

Geoff's  story  is  based  on  a  true  inci- 
dent. WJien  it  became  necessary  to 
put  his  dog  to  sleep,  Geoff  turned  an 
emotional  event  into  a  moving  short 
story. 

Geoff  belongs  to  the  Go-Go  Boys, 
Omega  Service  Club,  and  Elos  Honor 
Society.  He  hopes  tc  attend  Michigan 
State  University  next  year. 

Nick.  .  .Nick." 
"'I  felt  a  heavy  hand  on  my 
shoulder,  and  I  knew  it  was  my  old 
man  trying  to  wake  me  up.  I  played 
the  game  I  always  played.  Roll  over. 
Mumble  "go  away.'    Roll  back  over. 

"Nick,  were  going  to  the  animal 
hospital.  We've  decided  to  put  the 
dog  to  sleep.  It's  the  ..." 

I  jerked  up  on  my  elbow  and 
opened  my  eyes  too  wide.  The  poised 
needles  of  light  rushed  in.  I  had  to 
close  them  and  blink  a  few  times  to 
defeat  the  attack. 

"What?  I  wanna  go.  I'm  coming. 
Wait!" 

I  brushed  the  crust  from  the  cor- 
ners of  my  eyes  and  threw  back  the 
blankets.  The  chill  of  my  room  re 
acted  with  my  warm  skin  in  the 
form  of  goosebumps.  For  some  reason 
I  had  the  coldest  room  in  the  house. 
Mom  said  the  room  would  be  warmer 
if  I  left  the  door  open  and  let  the 
warm  air  from  the  rest  of  the  house 
circulate  through.  I  don't  like  to  sleep 
with  my  door  open.  Privacy.  Quiet. 
Uniqueness.  I  wanted  no  self- 
righteous  inquisitors  gawking  at  me 
(parents,  to  be  precise). 

I  thought,  "If  I  act  broken-hearted 
enough,  maybe  she'll  give  me  some 
sympathy.  Don't  be  so  damn  heart- 
less—that's your  dog   they're  gonna 


Illustrated  by  Pat  Morrison 

kill.  Your  only  buddy  for  the  past  ten 
years.  If  I  lost  Mom  or  Dad  or  maybe 
one  of  my  brothers,  I'd  get  more  sym- 
pathy and  attention." 

I  dressed  quickly,  shivering.  My 
hair  was  tousled.  It  looked  like  two 
cockroaches  had  had  a  wrestling 
match  on  my  crown.  I  combed  them 
out  and  restored  peace  with  a  part. 
"Act  depressed  and  sad." 

The  smell  of  bacon  grease  and  soap 
suds  was  the  odor  of  the  house  out- 
side my  room.  The  living  room  was 
heavy  with  cigarette  smolce  from  the 
night  before.  Mom  and  Dad  didn't 
smoke,  but  their  friends  did.  Over  by 
the  couch  in  the  large  heavy  glass  ash- 
tray, cigarette  butts  of  equal  length 
were  piled  neatly  in  two  rows.  No 
one  but  Mr.  Smithfield  did  that  — a 
genius.  He  could  do  anything  with 
electronics.  A  little  eccentric  but  a 
swell  guy.  I  walked  over  and  lingered 
in  the  Icitchen  doorway. 

"You're  all  right  —  little  brother 
thinks  you're  ready  to  break.  Wait  11 
I  tell  her!  She  11  say  nice  things  like, 
'You  poor  darling,'  and,  'I'm  so  sor- 
ry.' Damn.  He  was  such  a  good  dog. 
I'm  gonna  miss  him.  Hey— I  usually 
catch  a  smoke  every  night  when  I 
walk  him.  How'm  I  gonna  get  one 
now?  I  can't  smoke  in  the  house  .  .  . 
Well,  I  certainly  won't  miss  going 
out  in  the  cold  every  night." 

I  heard  Dad  yell,  '  Honey,  I  just 
called  the  hospital  and  told  them 
we'd  be  there  in  about  half  an  hour. 

Mom  yelled  back,  "Larry,  can't 
we  go  now?  I  want  to  get  this  over 
with  as  soon  as  possible.  '  The  quiver 
and  urgency  in  her  voice  told  me  she 
was  either  crying,  had  been  crying, 
or  was  getting  ready  to  cry. 
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"OK,  boys,  get  in  the  car. 

"Sure  thing,  dad."  I  said  to  my- 
self, "You  really  love  the  dog;  don't 
kid  yourself." 

We  sat  in  the  car  waiting  for  Mom 
to  come  out.  Dad  and  the  dovs  were 
silent.  I  watched  a  bird  flit  about  on 
a  telephone  wire.  The  way  it  jumped 
and  jerked  it  appeared  as  though  it 
were  receiving  mild  shocks  through 
the  wire.  I  hoped  it  hurt.  "How  do 
I  feel?  Or  do  I  feel?  The  mind  is 
fresh  and  quivering  with  unfelt  emo- 
tion. Poetry?" 

Mom  finally  came  out.  She  was  car- 
tying  a  box  of  Kleenex  and  was  wear- 
ing sunglasses.  She  had  been  crying. 
"She  really  is  a  beautiful  woman  for 
her  a^e,"  I  thought,  and  glancing  at 
Dad,    'he's  well-preserved,  too." 

"Has  anyone  explained  this  to  the 
little  one?" 

"Yeah,  Mom,  I  did,"  Jimmy  nobly 
replied. 

"It'll  be  all  right,  Ronnie.  Hewon't 
feel  a  thing.  He  11  just  go  to  sleep  for 
good."  She  seemed  to  oe  reassuring 
herself  as  well  as  the  little  guy.  Ron- 
nie said  nothing;  silence  filled  the  car 
like  a  suspicious  thought. 

"Do  I  really  care  for  the  old  dog? 
Yeah,  but  I  also  realize  what  I  can 
et  out  of  this.  She'll  probably  call 
Ike  she  always  does,  probably  a  little 
after  we  get  home.  First  I'll  tell 
whoever  answers  the  phone  that  I 
don't  feel  like  talking  to  anyone. 
Grief,  you  know.  But  she'll  insist.  I'll 
drag  myself  to  the  phone,  and  she'll 
shower  sympathy  on  me  and  ask  me 
to  come  over  so  she  can  cheer  me  up 
.  .  .  I  do  love  him.  I'm  not  gonna 
watch  him  die.  I  can't.  I  can't  stand 
and  watch  like  a  drooling  spectator 
at  an  accident  hoping  to  see  a  body. 
I'll  go  outside." 

The  morning  sun  was  bright  as 
reflected  by  the  thousand  mirrors  of  a 


new  snow.  The  day  looked  cold  under 
the  frosted  blue  sky.  By  the  move- 
ment of  the  trees  the  land  looked  as 
though  it  were  being  combed  by  a 
giant  invisible  hand.  For  the  most  part 
I  saw  only  space.  I  was  conscious  of 
the  leathery  smell  of  the  new  car  we 
had  bought  four  months  ago. 

Suddenly  the  car  lurched,  and  Jim- 
my and  Ronnie  were  flung  forward. 
I  came  out  of  my  meditation  and 
looked  up.  About  fifteen  feet  to  my 
left  a  navy  blue  Pontiac  was  quiver- 
ing from  a  sudden  stop.  He  hadn't 
seen  the  stop  sign  and  had  almost 
hit  us  broadside.  I  was  sitting  directly 
behind  my  dad. 

"If  he  had  hit  us  at  that  angle, 
Dad  and  I  would  have  been  seriously 
injured.  That  woulda  been  rich.  Every- 
body would  come  and  see  me  at  the 
hospital.  I'd  be  unconscious  for  at 
least  two  days,  and  she'd  sit  by  my 
side  and  wait  until  I  came  out  of  it. 
When  I  did,  she'd  throw  herself  on  me 
and  say  how  frightened  she  was  for 
me.  To  be  noble,  I'd  ask  how  Dad 
was.  If  he  were  dead,  I'd  really  put 
on  the  act  and  look  really  broken.  If 
he  were  alive.  .  .You  sure  are  a  mor- 
bid human.  Why  not  do  something 
worthwhile  and  be  noticed  that  way? 
Poor  Sam." 

We  pulled  into  the  lot  adjacent  to 
the  animal  hospital.  Like  a  line  of 
prisoners,  we  filed  into  the  small 
office.  The  air  inside  was  as  cold  as 
the  air  outside  because  the  doors 
were  wide  open.  Leaves  danced  in 
with  the  wind  and  shuffled  out  de- 
pressed by  the  sick  smell  of  the  place. 
Green  benches  — very  green  benches  — 
with  long,  deep  slats  were  cold  and 
hard  to  our  bodies.  The  smell  of  medi- 
cine, similar  to  the  smells  I  remem- 
bered from  the  hospital,  drifted  up  to 
me  frozen  and  depleted.  I  remembered 
all  the  care  and  attention  I'd  gotten 
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while  in  the  hospital.  I  forgot  all  the  came  in  with  a  dachshund.  He  picked 

pain  and  horror  of  it  on  purpose.  up  some  pills  and  left. 

Mom  walked  over  to  a  near  door.  "I  never  did  like  those  dogs.  They're 

"Doctor,  could  you  please  hurry  it  up  neurotic.    Sam    wasn't   neurotic.    He 

if  possible?''  could  take  that  mutt  with  one  bite.  I 

It  embarrassed  me,  the  way  she  said  remember  the  time  last  summer  when 

it,  with  the  bubble  of  a  sob  that  burst  he  slashed   a  little  dog  down  at  the 

in   her  throat.  We  sat  and  waited.  I  school.   Opened   his    shoulder  to  the 

thought  of  her  and  the  attention  I'd  bone.  Damn  dog  never  would  fight  a 

get.  And  more  if  Dad  had  died.  big  dog  or  even  one  his  size.  He  al- 

The  room  shared  our  presence  with  ways  ran.  Well,  he  .  .  ." 
a   woman   and   her   poodle.    His   fur  "JOHNSON! 

was    black    and    looked    dusty.    The         A  gunshot  couldn't  have  stirred  us 

woman  pulled  a  long,  once- white  comb  quicker.  This  was  it.  My  gut  ached, 

out  of  her  purse.  It  was  covered  with  and  I  knew  I  cared, 
hair  and  looked  greasy  as  hell.  With  "Come   on,    boys.    In   here.''  Dad 

this  monstrosity  she  combed  his  coat,  herded  us  into  the  small  room, 
much   to   his    displeasure.   When  the  Sam  lay  on  a  stainless  steel  table, 

doctor  called,  she  put  the  greasy  mot-  I'd  never  seen  him  look  so  sick,  piti- 

tled  violation  back   in   her  purse.    I  ful,  and  horrible.  His  eyes  were  crusted 

closed  my  eyes.  and  droopy.  Hair  fell  out  in  handfuls 

When  I  opened  them,  I  saw  a  pair  and  bald  spots  appeared  where  they'd 

of  white  socks.  I  knew  I'd  see  a  head  never  been  before.  Thousands  of  little 

of  greasy  hair  to  match  if  I  looked  up,  white  specks  coated  his  body.  It  was 

and   I   was   right.    He  was  a  young-  like  dandruff.  He  made  a  valiant  effort 

looking  guy,  about  twenty-six  or  seven,  to  wag  his  stubby  tail  in  greeting  but 

A  long,  low  German  shepherd  was  by  collapsed.  He  shivered  with  fever  and 

his  side.  By  the  gray  muzzle,  the  short  coughed  fiercely.  The  doctor  explained 

breath,  and  the  sagging  hindquarters,  the  x-rays  to  Mom  and  Dad  while  the 

I  judged  the  animal  to  have  been  past  rest  of  us   petted   the  dog  greedily, 

his  prime.  each  perhaps  wanting  the  last  touch. 

He  reminds  me  of  Sam  — the  way  "Are  you  ready,  ma'am?" 
he  won't  sit  still.  That  guy  has  to  pull  "Yes,  I  guess  so." 
on  the  choke  collar  all  the  time  like  we  The  needle  was  brought  out.  Jim- 
had  to  do  with  Sam.  Sam  didn't  like  my  started  crying.  Mom  was  snif- 
vets  either.  We'll  probably  get  a  coon-  fling.  My  chin  began  to  quiver.  My 
hound.  But  I  guess  we  oughta  wait  chin.  I  couldn't  leave.  Something  in- 
awhile."  side   of  me  said  I  should  not  desert 

White  Socks  spoke:  "Sameoldtrou-  him  in  his  last  few  minutes.  Besides, 

ble,  Doc.  Stomach.  Got  some  of  those  if  I  tell  her  I'd  actually  watched  him 

pills  handy?"  die,   she'd  be   that  much  more  sym- 

"Yeah,  here  you  are,  Hank.  Two  a  pathetic.  I'd  watch  him  die. 
day."  The   needle   went  under  a  flap  of 

"Thanks."  skin    on   top   of  his   right   paw.    Im- 

The  shepherd  looked  at  me  on  the  mediately    his   eyes   began   to   droop 

way  out.  I  felt  guilty.  and   soon   they   closed.    He   slumped 

A  tall,  heavy  middle-aged  man  with  down.    I   looked   at   the  scene  of  my 
a  deep  cleft  in  his  chin  and  a  bad  leg  i  Continued  on  Page  46^ 
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Sanctuary 

Join  Farr        Illustrated  by  Janet  Gore 


Enter  the 

Safeguard  of  the  heart 
Where  formless  thoughts 
("ast  out  by  mind 
Quietlv  repose 
Til  awakened  —  roughly  — 
To  assist  a  careless  intellect; 
And  then  pulsed  back,  noiselessly 
Lowered  to  a  captive  bed. 
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THE  CHANGING   FACE 


Tom  Broden 


Tom's  article,  the  syntJiesis  of  an 
A.P.  English  term  paper  and  an  In- 
tensified Government  assignment,  was 
inspired  by  an  avid  interest  in  art. 
Tom  has  taken  art  courses  both  in 
and  out  of  school  to  further  this  ac- 
tivity. He  has  combined  Pablo  Pi- 
casso's painting  and  Gerard  Mauley 
Hopkins'  poetry  and  developed  from 
tJicse  a  theory  about  man  and  his  en- 
vironment. 

Tom  is  an  active  participant  in  ex- 
tra-curricular activities:  he  plays  on 
the  varsity  soccer  team  and  is  a 
member  of  several  clubs  and  honor 
societies.  He  plans  to  attend  the  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame  next  year. 

The  artist  is  a  sensitive  observer  of 
man  and  his  environment.  He 
makes  statements  about  what  he  sees 
—  "Man  should  be  an  individual," 
'Man  should  be  closer  to  nature/' 
or  "Man  should  be  true."  These 
themes,  of  course,  recur  throughout 
the  ages  of  man  — from  the  time  of 
Beowulf  to  that  of  The  Old  Man  and 
the  Sea.  Yet  there  is  one  aspect  of 
artistic  expression  that  is  constantly 
changing,  constantly  evolving,  yet  so 
often  subordinated  to  the  "message." 
This  is  the  style  of  the  art  — the  artistic 
experience  of  the  work.  As  man's  en- 
vironment changes,  the  artist  must 
change  his  style  to  be  understood. 
Picasso  and  Hopkins  are  involved  in  a 
stylistic  rebellion  — an  overthrow  of 
the  traditions  of  their  age.  The  change 
in  style  is  caused  by  the  change  in 
environment,  and  so  the  new  style 
is  a  reflection  of  the  environmental 
change.  By  understanding  this  change 
in  stvle,  one  can  better  understand 
the  change  in  environment.  Thus,  the 


world  can  be  looked  at  from  a  clear 
and  unclouded  viewpoint  — the  view- 
point of  style. 

The  coarse,  provocative  style  of 
cubism  was  introduced  in  1907  by  Pi- 
casso in  his  "Les  Demoiselles  d'Avig- 
non."  The  title  alludes  to  a  less 
prominent  though  perhaps  more  pop- 
ular district  or  Avignon.  The  five 
figures  in  the  painting  are  monstrous 
and  primitive,  alive  yet  unreal.  Typical 
of  his  first  attempts  at  cubism,  the 
painting  utilizes  shapes  which  are  con- 
tinuous but  out  of  proportion  and 
colors  which  are  bright  but  untoned  or 
shaded.  Picasso  later  developed  even 
more  unconventional  styles,  utilizing 
numerous  faceted  planes,  with 
estranged  and  separated  dimensions. 
His  final  works  have  a  complete  break- 
down of  shapes  into  cubes,  cylinders, 
and  tetrahedrons. 

In  much  the  same  style  Hopkins 
takes  words  and  places  them  out  of 
their  usual  context.  The  sound  and 
movement  of  words  become  more  ex- 
citing than  the  meaning  of  the  poem: 

I  caught   this  morning  morning's 
minion,  kingdom  of  daylight's 

dauphin,  dapple-dawn-drawn  Fal- 
con, in  his  riding 
Of  the    rolling  level  underneath 
him  steady  air,  and  striding 

High  there,  how  he  rung  upon  the 

rein  of  a  wimpling  wing 
In    his   ecstasy!    then  off.  off  forth 

on  swing, 
As  a  skate's  heel  sweeps  smooth 

on  a    bow-bend:  the  hurl  and 

gliding 
Rebuffed  the  big  wind.  My  heart 

in  hiding 
Stirred  for    a  bird, -the  achieve  of, 

the  mastery  of  the  thing! 

'Continued  on  Page  46] 
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uie  rvuminisrranon  s  request  tor  an 
increase  in  the  debt  ceiling  to  a  new 
permanent  level  of  $365-billion — up 
$29-billion  over  the  present  tempo- 
rary ceiling. 

The    committee    went    only    part 
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Storm  at  Sea 

\i)hik\\k  Holt 

Illustrated  by  Pat  Morrison 


Coming  in  like  mountains, 
Pounding  on  the  shore, 
Beating  on  the  coral  reefs, 
Clashing  as  of  war. 

Pealing  as  of  thunder 
Heard  above  the  waves  — 
Waves  whose  maddened  fury 
Is  the  place  of  many  graves. 

Zig-zag  streaks  of  lightning 
Flash  across  the  sky, 
Another  jagged  hand  comes  out- 
Then  another,  by  and  by. 

The  wind  has  now  risen 
To  a  howling  from  a  sigh. 
Its  voice  is  plainly  heard 
This  voice  — a  death  cry. 
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PENMAN 


THE   RETREAT 

1  Continued  from  Page  7> 

1930,  the  Norton  family  of  Maine  had 
stayed  the  summer  'enjoying  this 
marvelous  weather"  and  liked  it 
enough  to  return  in  '31,  '32,  and  '33. 
The  ooy  leaned  back  and  wondered 
what  this  horribly  dull  beach  had  been 
like  during  the  depression.  Probably 
livelier,  when  he  read  that  in  1933, 
Margaret  Norton  had  met  her  future 
husband  on  these  "wonderful  shores." 

Then  he  read  on.  He  deduced  that 
the  beach  hadn't  always  been  the 
haunt  of  retired  doctors  and  admirals. 
In  1953  a  J.  O'Brien  attended  the 
"wildest  party  I  have  ever  seen"  and 
in  the  summer  of  1955  the  Walkers 
confessed  they  had  drunk  "too  much, 
too  often."  No  one  with  anything  in- 
teresting to  say  had  rented  the  cot- 
tage between  1956  and  1960,  but  Jack 
found  a  1962  entry  intriguing.  A  cer- 
tain Susan  Stafford  had  stayed  in  the 
cottage  with  her  parents  finding  it 
"very  boring— sand  in  my  bed."  Jack 
laughed  out  loud  in  the  silent  room, 
thinking  that  to  be  a  comment  after 
his  own  heart.  It  struck  him  as  a  per- 
fect coincidence;  she  was  even  his 
own  age,  for  an  "age  12"  appeared 
after  her  name. 

Jack  threw  the  register  down  and 
thought  about  Susan,  complimenting 
her  on  her  taste  in  beaches.  He  imag- 
ined himself  phoning  her  and  pictured 
her  pleased  face  when  he  told  her 
how  he  enjoyed  her  complaint.  Of 
course,  she  might  live  in  someplace 
remote  like  Boston,  but  they  would 
start  writing  and  get  together  as  soon 
as  possible.  He  remembered  he  had 
some  cousins  in  Boston,  who 

The  ancient  heater  watched  him  as 
he  threw  his  things  into  a  bag. 


TOOLS   AND    HARDWARE 

CUPPETT'S  HARDWARE 

HARDWARE.    PAINTS.    HOUSEWARES 
RE  SCREENING  AND 

RE-GLAZING 

4237  N    Fairfax  Drive 

Phone  JAckson  7  0666  Arlington.  Va.  22203 


Those  cute  dresses 
came  from 

WYNN'S   FASHIONS 

4528  Lee  Highway 
Arlington,  Virginia 


PHONE    527  8030 


The  DAVIS  Shop 

Smart  Feminine  Apparel 


4532  Lee  Highway 
Arlington.  Va.  22207 


3  Blocks  East  of 
N    Glebe  Road 


J.  W.  AYERS 

5&10C  STORE 

Free  Delivery 
5853  N.  Washington  Blvd. 
Westover  Shopping  Center 


Holley  Realty  Inc. 

Member  Multiple  Listing  Service 
Sales  -  Rentals 

Telephone  KEnmore  8-5350 

5183  Lee  Highway 


FOR  YOUR  PROM  CORSAGE 
GO  TO 

CAFFI'S  FLORIST 

4219   N.   FAIRFAX   DRIVE 
522  8202 
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PRESTON'S  PHARMACY 

Delivery  Service 

2165  N.  Glebe  Rd.  Arlington,  Va. 
522-3412 


CHERRYDALE  BARBER  SHOP 

POPULAR  PRICES 

EXPERT  SERVICE 

3907  LEE  HIGHWAY 

ARLINGTON,  VA. 
PHONE:  JA  5-9632 


JLjeai  ZJaltL 


RENTAL 

Special  Student  Discount 


ord 

27 15  Wilson  Blvd. 
Arlington,  Virginia 

JAckson 
2-6455 


H€€L    N  TOE 

SERVE  YOURSELF  AND  SAVE 


4514   LEE    HWY. 
ARL,  VA. 


527-2030 


For  Your  Savings 
and  Convenience 

OLD  DOMINION  BANK 

Arlington,  Virginia 


KIRBY'S  DODGE 

CHARGER  DART 

CORONET  MONACO 

10th  &  Washington 
522  3050 


CORNER  STAND 

<  Continued  from  Page  13> 

and  stopped  to  wait  for  the  light  to 
change.  It  turned  almost  instantly, 
but  he  waited  for  the  next  change. 

It  had  begun  to  rain  and  the  scent 
of  pretzels  had  nearly  vanished.  Across 
the  street  three  people  with  slick  black 
umbrellas  were  bunched  at  the  base 
of  a  tree  like  fresh  mushrooms  after 
a  spring  rain. 

He  was  not  in  any  hurry.  He  liked 
to  watch  the  rain  on  the  hill  as  it 
washed  away  the  old  leaves,  tossing 
them  carelessly  into  the  gutter.  One 
tiny  brown  leaf  dangled  on  the  end 
of  a  crooked  branch. 

The  light  changed. 

BOOKENDS:  THE  AGES  OF  MAN 

<  Continued  from  Page  16> 

series  of  conditioned  reflexes  ("We're 
just   a   habit,/  Like  saccharin").  De- 

Eression  and  restlessness  result,  but 
ecause  of  a  person's  dependence  on 
a  definitive,  dependable  way  of  life, 
escape  remains  impossible. 

Unable  to  understand  old  age,  Paul 
Simon  has  carefully  selected  a  series 
of  analogies  to  bring  the  idea  clos- 
er to  him  through  his  song,  "Old 
Friends."  Death  is  near,  and  the 
old  people  have  relaxed  into  the 
quietude  of  habit  with  no  longer  the 
desire  to  change  their  lives.  "Old 
Friends.  Old  friends,/  Sat  on  their 
parkbench  like  bookends./  A  news- 
paper blown  through  the  grass/ Falls 
on  the  round  toes,/  The  high  shoes./ 
Of  the  old  friends." 

LIFE  Magazine  describes  Simon 
as  too  obsessed  with  the  death  of 
things,  too  enchanted  with  disen- 
chantment.2 Yet  much  of  the  music 
of  Simon   and  Garfunkel    merely  la- 


2Stefan  Kanfer,    "Two    Fine  Rockers  Roll  Their 
Own,"  LIFE  Magazine,  62:16,  April  21,  1967,  p.  18. 
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GALLEY'S 

PRESCRIPTION 
CENTER 

3801  N.  Fairfax  Drive    Arlington.  Va. 
JAckson  5-0525 


ANGELO  S  PIZZA   HOUSE 

2721  Wilson  Blvd.  -  522-1710  Carry  Out 

ITALIAN    HOMEMADE   BREAD 

SANDWICHES 

Mon-Thurs  9  30  A.M. -2. 00  A.M. 

Fn-Sat.  9  30  AM -3  00  AM 

Sunday  2  00  P  M -2:00  A  M 


M.T.  BROYHILL  &  SONS 

4600  LEE  HIGHWAY 
ARLINGTON.  VIRGINIA  22207 

REAL  ESTATE     525-9522 
PROPERTY  MANAGEMENT    524-1300 


ments  or  celebrates  the  ordinary— a 
day  with  nothing  to  do,  a  night  with- 
out a  girl,  people  whose  meaningless 
chatter  fills  the  air  at  a  cocktail 
party.  Because  of  this  romantic  sim- 
plicity, they  have  sent  reverberations 
throughout  middle  class  society  with- 
out gimmicks  or  manufacturea  social 
anger.  In  fact,  much  of  the  aura  of 
success  surrounding  them  and  their 
music  results  from  playing  down  their 
purpose  or  theme  within  the  song: 
much  of  the  time  a  subtle  satire  is 
employed  to  drive  the  point  across. 
That  subtlety  indicates  the  inherent 
sensitivity  of  their  work.  Their  madri- 
galist  style  and  voices  and  their  elo- 
quent message  are  accomplishing  the 
goal  they  feel  to  be  most  important: 
they  are  being  listened  to  and  not 
just  being  heard. 


ATLANTIC 

PRINTING 

COMPANY 

INC. 

Social  and 
Commercial  Printing 

4821  First  Street  North 
Arlington.  Va. 

Arlington  Forrest  Shopping  Center 

JAckson  5-431 1 


PASSING  ACQUAINTANCE 

I  Con  tinned  from  Page  20' 
laundry.   Not  much  future  in  that,  I 
thought.   Maybe  I  can  talk  him  into 
coming  back.    If  anyone  deserved  a 
little  opportunity,  it  was  Jim. 

Turning  with  the  yellow  light,  I 
rounded  the  corner  of  Jim's  street.  As 
I  drove  up  the  block,  I  noticed  there 
were  no  lights  on  at  the  house.  I  won- 
dered where  he  was  — maybe  out  hav- 
ing some  fun,  I  thought.  Still,  he 
might  be  napping,  and  I  was  pretty 
sure  he'd  want'to  see  me. 

I  pulled  into  the  old  gravel  drive 
onto  the  ice-filled  ruts  made  by  the 
tires  of  his  unseen  car.  As  I  stepped 
from  the  car,  I  found  the  freezing 
wind  nipping  at  my  face. 

The  yard  was  in  its  usual  state  of 
disorder.  I  glanced  up  at  the  house 
and  saw  that  a  few  of  the  windows 
were  broken.    Many   of  the  shingles 
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from  the  roof  had  fallen  into  the 
adjacent  lot. 

I  made  my  way  to  the  sagging  porch 
and  rapped  on  the  door  which  was 
strangely  ajar.  There  was  no  answer. 
Maybe  ne  isn't  home  from  work.  As  I 
turned  to  go,  my  eye  caught  a  glance 
of  the  rusty  mailbox  beside  the  door. 
Looking  closer,  I  noticed  a  single  yel- 
lowed envelope  protruding:  "MR. 
JAMES  B.  MOORE."  The  date  on 
the  postmark  read  October  13. 

I  stood  and  looked  at  the  old 
house  for  a  long  time,  the  icy  wind 
whipping  the  few  brown  leaves  in 
whirlpools  around  me.  A  police  siren 
wailed  in  the  distance,  but  the  sounds 
from  the  highway  were  far  away  and 
muted.  A  shivering  dog  made  his  way 
across  the  street. 

With  a  bowed  head,  I  walked  slow- 
ly back  to  the  car.  The  first  few  flakes 
of  a  powdery  snow  fell  silently  through 
the  gnarled  branches  of  the  big  oak 
tree  above  me. 


HE  HAD  A   LONG  CHAIN  ON 

(Continued  from  Page  32) 

whispered  by  the  window.  Simon 
breathed  without  smelling  the  quiet 
spice  of  spring  in  the  air.  He  stretched 
once  again,  his  back  arched  and  his 
hard,  deep  mouth  yawning  without  a 
sound.  Only  the  moon  and  a  wisp  of 
cloud  watched  as  he  sat  heavily  on 
the  window  seat  and  pulled  the  wrin- 
kled blanket  around  him  once  again. 
Simon  was  on  the  edge  of  sleeping 
again  when  he  heard  another  familiar 
sound— the  barking  of  dogs,  the  shout- 
ing of  men,  and  the  pounding  of 
horses'  hoofs.  He  chuckled  his  humor- 
less laugh  and  slept  hard  and  dream- 
lessly. 
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ATTENTION   ANYONE. ..  PLEASE 

'  Continued  from  Page  37> 

mother  standing  there  holding  his  head 

with  tears  glistening  on  her  cheeks. 

She  slowly  put  his  head  down,  ever 

so    softly,    as    though  he   were   still 

alive. 

"I'm  gonna  cry,"  I  thought,  "and 
why  not?  Why  the  hell  not.  I  did  love 
the  old  fella.  What  a  damn  shame. 
He  was  a  good  dog." 

I  held  the  tears  until  I  got  outside. 
Then  I  cried  silently.  Everyone  but 
dad  was  crying.  Suddenly  seventeen 
years  of  society  slapped  me  in  the 
face  and  said,  "Men  don't  cry."  I 
struggled  to  a  halt  and  kept  silent  all 
the  way  home,  wishing  I  could  have  a 
cigarette. 

We  got  home,  and  I  sat  down  to 
read  the  Sunday  funnies.  The  phone 
rang.  Jimmy  answered  it. 
It  s  her." 
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I  decided  I'd  talk  to  her.  No  sense 
in  overdoing  it. 

"Hello. 

"Hi.  How  are  you  today,  lover?" 

She  was  ready  for  it. 

"Not  so  good." 

"Why  not?" 

"We  had  to  put  Sam  to  sleep  this 
morning." 

"Oh,  no.  Really?  That's  terrible. 
Listen,  I  had  the  greatest  time  at  a 
frat  party  last  night.  Lemme  tell  you 
about  it.  It  was  a  olast. 

THE  CHANGING    FACE 

'  Continued  from  Page  39) 

Brute  beauty  and  valor  and  act,  oh, 
air,  pride,  plume,  here 
Buckle!  AND  the  fire  that  breaks 
from  thee  then,  a  billion 
Times    told     lovelier,    more    dan- 
gerous, O  my  chevalier! 

No  wonder  of  it:  sheer  plod  makes 
plough  down  sillion 
Shine,   and  blue-bleak  embers,  ah 
my  dear, 
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Fall,   gall  themselves,  and  gash 
gold-vermilion. 

The  first  element  of  style  Hopkins 
and  Picasso  share  is  the  emphasis  on 
the  senses.  Whereas  artists  previously 
felt  a  moral  responsibility  for  the 
intellect,  Hopkins  and  Picasso  feel  the 
same  elevation  for  the  senses.  Hop- 
kins' poetry  is  foremost  a  poetry  for 
the  ear,  but  he  also  uses  taste,  smell, 
and  touch  to  make  his  poems  sensu- 
ously vivid.  He  makes  a  "dappled" 
collage  of  images  and  word  associa- 
tions. This  influence  stems  from  the 
gradual  realization  that  man  is  formed 
not  by  inborn  characteristics  but  by 
the  concrete  particulars  that  bombard 
the  senses.  Man  is,  as  Picasso  paints, 
a  crude,  slimy  clay,  shaped  by  contact 
with  the  senses. 

Secondly,  this  bombardment  of  the 
senses  is  emphasized  by  the  overlap- 
ping, interweaving  effect  common  to 
Hopkins  and  Picasso.  Picasso  overlaps 


shapes  and  textures  to  suggest  com- 
posite forms;  Hopkins  mixes  sounds 
and  images  to  create  moving  sensory 
experiences.  This  simultaneous  layer- 
ing is  effective  because  it  reflects  the 
world  of  the  observer— a  world  that 
confronts  man  with  its  complexity  and 
depth.  It  reflects  the  perpetuity  of  a 
crowded  peripheral. 

Finally,  both  artists  reveal  the  ugly 
truth  that  within  the  saturated  en- 
vironment around  him  man  feels  alone 
and  dirty.  Picasso  illustrates  this  poig- 
nantly by  outlining  figures  heavily, 
cutting  them  off  from  each  other.  He 
distorts  the  figures  into  ugly  mono- 
liths, strangers  in  an  alien  world. 
Hopkins'  poems  are  fast  and  emotion- 
al until  the  last  one  or  two  lines.  These 
last  few  lines  slow  and  narrow  to  an 
underlying  quiet.  This  is  an  important 
aspect  of  his  style,  for  it  suggests  the 
loneliness  a  man  can  feel  as  an  in- 
dividual in   a  crowd  of  strangers.  It 
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reflects  the  alienation  of  man  from  his 
machines,  from  the  inanimate  jungle. 

With  these  three   common  effects 
Picasso  and   Hopkins  attempt  to  ex- 

Eress  their  ideas.  They  see  a  world 
ased  on  the  senses,  a  world  which, 
for  all  its  individual  solitude,  is  ex- 
tremely vibrant  and  complex.  For  man 
to  fit  into  his  new  environment,  they 
say,  he  must  become  more  sensuous, 
for  all  experiences  are  sensory.  More- 
over, with  the  increased  bombardment 
of  a  complex  world,  the  sensuous  ex- 
periences are  multiplied.  Man  must  in- 
corporate himself  into  this  expansion. 
Picasso's  caveman  figures  and  Hop- 
kins'  entreaties   to    return   to    nature 
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urge  man   toward   this   increment  of 
the  senses. 

Are  these  developing  trends  illus- 
trated by  Picasso  and  Hopkins  progres- 
sion or  regression?  Are  tney  the  result 
of  technological  and  cerebral  expres- 
sion or  of  automated  and  sensuous 
dullness?  Picasso's  monsters,  it  is  true, 
are  certainly  reminiscent  of  a  savage 
art;  the  sensuous  experiences  of  alight 
show,  too,  are  strangely  analogous  to 
Indian  dances  with  fire  and  chant. 
As  Hopkins  himself  says: 

We,  life's  pride  and  cared-for  crown. 
Our   make  and  making  break,  are 

breaking,  down 
To  man's  last  dust,  drain  fast  to- 
ward man's  first  slime. 
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THE  BREAKWAY 


Bob  Oganovic 


Illustrated  by  Sydney  Somerville 


This  is  Bob's  second  article  to  be  pub- 
lished in  PENMAN.  Readers  may 
remember  "Boys  Who  Will  Be  Boys," 
a  critique  of  the  film  IF.  .  . 

"The  Breakaway"  was  developed 
from  Bob's  experiences  as  a  member 
of  a  band  last  year.  The  characters  are 
drawn  from  people  he  has  known. 

Rick  was  sprawled  on  the  bed- 
spread in  his  room.  He  had 
propped  up  his  head  with  several 
pillows,  and  the  rest  of  his  body  was 
sunken  into  the  mattress.  His  arms 
were  stretched  back  around  his  neck, 
framing  his  freckled,  boyish  face.  His 
eyes  had  the  smoke  glaze  of  a  wax 
dummy  as  he  stared  at  the  ceiling 
through  round  granny  glasses.  His 
legs  were  crossed  in  a  pretzel-like 
shape,  with  one  foot  jutting  out  of 
the  twisted  limbs  at  the  end  of  the 
bed.  He  was  breathing  slowly  in  a 
clocklike  rhythm. 

Indeed,  Rick's  entire  personality,  his 
speech,  and  his  mind  had  all  been  rather 
rhythmical  up  until  recently.  It  was 
necessary  that  an  up-and-coming  con- 
cert pianist  be  disciplined  and  method- 
ical. One  thing  bothered  him,  though. 
When  does  one  know  that  he  has 
learned  everything  about  a  subject?  He 
felt  that  maybe  he  had  reached  a  pla- 
teau in  classical  music.  After  all,  his 
room  was  full  of  awards  for  various 
"jobs  well  done"  in  the  past.  There 
were  certificates  from  the  Sonata  Con- 
tests for  the  past  two  years,  framed  and 
in  full  view.  There  were  also  trophies 
from  the  Rotary  Club  Piano  Scholar- 
ship. The  first-place  trophy  was  the 
nicest;  but,  even  so,  it  was  just  a  plated 
metal    loving   cup   engraved    with    his 


name,  "Richard  M.  Osborne."  It  would 
have  been  more  appropriate  as  a  hood 
ornament  for  a  Hudson  Hornet.  On 
his  dresser  were  a  set  of  busts  of  the 
three  B's,  along  with  statues  of  Mozart, 
Haydn,  Scarlatti,  and  the  rest  of  the 
musical  mafia.  These  had  been  given 
to  him  by  a  women's  group  last  year  in 
appreciation  for  his  playing. 

Yes,  he  thought,  many  were  con- 
vinced that  he  was  a  fine  young  pianist. 
Everyone,  it  seemed,  had  complimented 
him  on  his  playing  at  one  time  or  an- 
other. A  lot  of  these  well-intended  re- 
marks were  heard  repeatedly:  "Such 
fine  technique,"  "He's  a  real  show- 
man," "So  dedicated  for  such  a  young 
fellow."  It  was  difficult  to  keep  from 
becoming  complacent. 

The  silence  of  his  room  was  pierced 
by  a  sharp  "Richard!"  coming  from 
downstairs.  Rick's  eyes  were  jolted 
out  of  their  trance,  and  it  gave  him  a 
momentary  headache.  He  plodded  out 
to  the  top  of  the  stairs  in  stocking  feet 
and  hollered,  "What  is  it  now,  Mom?" 

"Dinner's  ready.  Your  father  is 
waiting." 

"I'm  coming.  Go  ahead  and  start 
without  me."  He  turned  around  and 
went  back  to  his  room,  searching  for 
slippers.  "Could  it  be  six-thirty  al- 
ready?" he  wondered.  It  seemed  like 
he  had  come  home  from  school  just  a 
few  minutes  ago.  He  must  have  slipped 
into  another  one  of  those  pensive  ses- 
sions with  himself  that  were  becoming 
so  frequent  these  days. 

As  he  ambled  down  the  stairs  and 
into  the  dining  room,  his  mother  looked 
up.  She  had  a  natural  paleness  in  her 
color  and  very  smooth  skin  for  a  wom- 
an in  her  early  forties.  She  must  have 
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been  born  with  prematurely  gray  hair, 
he  thought,  for  she  appears  just  as  she 
does  now  in  pictures  of  her  taken  ten 
years  ago.  His  father  kept  on  eating  as 
his  son  entered.  He  was  fiftyish  with  a 
$20,000  income  as  an  accountant,  a 
salt-and-pepper  moustache,  and  the 
middle-age  flab  so  prevalent  among  his 
peers.  He  acted  oblivious  as  Rick  sat 
down. 

"Ricky,"  his  mother  started,  "it 
seems  that  your  practice  time  is  down 
considerably  during  the  past  few 
weeks." 

The  boy  reached  across  the  table 
for  a  roll.  He  didn't  need  his  mother  to 
tell  him  that  the  piano  keys  had  been 
catching  dust.  The  crux  of  the  matter 
was  that  practicing  turned  him  off.  He 
could  look  at  the  keys  for  minutes  on 
end,  never  having  the  slightest  urge  to 
open  up  the  books  of  Chopin,  Men- 
delssohn, or  the  others. 

"Richard,  did  you  hear  me?"snapped 
his  mother. 

"Yes,  ma'am,  I  did.  And  I  do  know 
what  you  mean.  Does  my  not  playing 
really  bother  you?" 

The  woman  was  surprised  by  her 
son's  glibness.  The  father  looked  up 
from  the  meal  and  addressed  his  wife. 
"I  thought  you  told  me  he  was  apply- 
ing to  Oberlin  and  a  couple  of  other 
places  up  north.  It  seems  like  a  year 
ago  that  all  I  heard  was,  'Dad,  I'm  try- 
ing out  for  this,'  'Dad,  I'm  trying  out 
for  that.'  '  He  turned  toward  his  son. 
"Frankly,  I  never  did  hear  you  playing 
much  at  home." 

"The  man  is  right,"  the  boy  thought 
to  himself.  Rick  did  his  practicing  right 
after  school,  and  he  was  generally  fin- 
ished before  his  dad  came  home. 

"You  know,"  his  mother  continued 
sternly,  "we  pay  five  dollars  a  week  to 
get  the  finest  teacher  at  Catholic  Uni- 
versity to  come  here  and  give  you  the 
best  musical  education." 


"You  wouldn't  have  to  shell  out — er 
— pay  him  that  much.  There  are  other 
teachers  around  here."  The  boy  red- 
dened and  quickly  gulped  a  glass  of 
water. 

"So  the  young  protege  knows  every- 
thing there  is.  My  hat  is  off  to  you, 
Mr.  Cliburn,"  his  father  interjected. 

Rick  didn't  appreciate  his  father's 
sarcasm.  "Look,  Mom,  Dad.  Let  me 
tell  it  to  you  as  best  I  can.  I  know 
you've  tried  to  give  me  everything  so 
that  I  could  become  a  good,  maybe  a 
great,  pianist.  Last  year  you  bought  the 
second-hand  Steinway,  and  I  was  all 
excited.  Somehow,  though,  that  seems 
to  be  in  the  past  for  me."  He  stopped 
a  moment.  It  was  not  like  himself  to 
talk  so  much  at  once,  and  already  his 
throat  was  a  bit  dry. 

"But,  Rick,"  his  mother  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  pause,  "don't  speak  so 
disparagingly.  We'd  like  to  have  a 
musician  in  the  family,  but,  for  good- 
ness' sake,  we  want  you  to  be  happy 
above  all  else.  If  you're  tired  of  music, 
just  say  so,  and  we'll  put  the  money  to- 
ward whatever  you  want."  She  always 
had  a  knack  for  over-simplifying  his 
problems.  He  tried  to  get  his  thoughts 
across  without  offending  her. 

"Mom,  it's  not  that  I  don't  like 
music  anymore.  Heck,  no.  What  I  mean 
is,  well,  I  want  to  try  out  something 
new  in  the  way  of  playing,  you  know, 
like  a  band  or  something." 

"What  kind  of  band?"  his  father 
interrupted.  "A  swing  band?  There's 
good  money  in  that,  I'm  told.  Plus,  it's 
good,  clear  music,  not  like  the  noise 
every  long-haired  tramp  is  producing 
now." 

His  mother  added  another  thought. 
"Why  don't  you  form  a  string  quartet 
with  some  friends?  That  would  cer- 
tainly be  novel,  and  your  classical  tech- 
nique would  carry  over  quite  well  into 
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that."  She  always  came  up  with  the 
wrong  suggestion  at  the  wrong  time. 

Her  son  responded  cooly,  "What 
I  was  thinking  of  was  a  pop  combo  of 
some  sort.  I  know  a  couple  of  guys  at 
school  who  would  be  really  great  at 
this.  Both  of  them  were  in  a  group  last 
year,  and  I  bet  we  could  do  well  to- 
gether. I  know  a  singer  who'd  be  will- 
ing to  work  too.  A  quartet  playing, 
well,  rhythm  and  blues  would  really 
be  fabulous." 

His  parents  listened  politely  to  their 
son's  explanations.  Mrs.  Osborne  was 
obviously  the  more  worried  of  the  two, 
for  although  she  had  no  musical  train- 
ing, her  family  had  been  active  in 
church  choirs.  She  spoke  something 
that  was  part  question  and  part  state- 
ment. "This  means  you  won't  be  doing 
anything  in  the  way  of  serious  classical 
work?" 

"But,  Mom!  I've  been  doing  that 
stuff  for  ten  years.  A  person  can  take 
only  so  much  of  anything.  I've  spent 
a  heck  of  a  lot  of  time  as  a  soloist,  and 
I  want  to  work  with  others  now.  Be- 
lieve me,  we  won't  bother  you  at  all. 
We'll  go  to  someone's  house  and  jam 
there." 

"How  can  you  be  so  sure,  Ricky, 
that  these  other  young  men  will  want 
to  play  in  this  little  group?"  his  mother 
asked  skeptically.  "You  have  to  con- 
sider that  maybe  they're  not  interested 
in  this  kind  of  thing.  The  so-called  pop 
music  you  talk  about  may  not  be  every- 
one's cup  of  tea." 

"I  have  talked  with  them,  and  they 
are  psyched  up  about  this,  Mom."  In 
fact,  he  had  not  spoken  to  the  fellows 
about  the  idea.  He  could  only  hope 
that  they  would  want  to  go  in  for  the 
kind  of  music  that  Rick  liked. 

Mr.  Osborne  broke  his  period  of 
silence.  "Dear,  let  him  try  it.  Maybe 
he's  right.  This  new  stuff  might  be  good 
for  him.  You  said,  'Let  him  do  what 


he  wants.'  Maybe  he'll  get  it  out  of  his 
system." 

It  was  not  as  simple  as  his  father 
made  it  sound.  Artists  like  Bob  Dylan 
and  Hugh  Masakela  speak  through 
their  songs,  and  Rick  wanted  to  do  it 
in  his  own  way,  too.  So  what  if  his  par- 
ents weren't  entirely  in  favor  of  it.  He'd 
prove  that  music  was  an  emotional 
thing.  As  a  performer,  he  would  now 
be  able  to  create,  to  finally  put  some 
of  himself  into  the  piano.  It  was  his 
thing  from  now  on. 

It  was  Friday  afternoon,  and  school 
had  just  let  out.  Dan  Reilly  and  Len 
Arnstein  were  leaning  against  the  wall 
at  the  entrance  to  the  school.  Dan  was 
the  taller  of  the  two,  with  bright  eyes, 
a  toothy  grin,  and  a  dirty-looking  face 
due  to  a  beard  that  couldn't  quite  get 
started.  He  was  a  nervous,  active  type 
of  kid  and  quite  a  good  drummer  be- 
cause of  it.  Len,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  a  quiet,  withdrawn  guitarist.  He 
had  slick  blond  hair  and  a  babyish  face 
that,  along  with  his  slight  stature,  made 
people  think  that  he  was  a  few  years 
younger  than  he  really  was. 

Just  at  that  moment,  Rick  came  from 
around  the  side  of  the  building,  over 
to  where  Len  and  Dan  stood.  With  him 
was  Jayson  C.  Williams  ("Jay"  to  his 
friends).  Rick  made  the  introductions. 

"Dan,  Len,  I'm  awfully  glad  you 
guys  could  meet  me  here  today.  You 
all  know  Jay  Williams."  The  lad  was 
commanding  in  presence,  being  over 
six  feet  tall  and  topped  by  an  Afro  hair- 
cut that  resembled  a  black  halo.  He 
didn't  feel  a  bit  self-conscious  next  to 
the  white  boys. 

"You  all  probably  know  that  I  have 
been  in  a  classical  bag  for  ten  years." 
None  of  the  three  knew  it,  but  Rick 
went  on.  "Everyone  else  is  doing  the 
hard,  acid  rock  these  days,  and  that 
doesn't  interest  me  either.  So  I  looked 
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around  for  people  who  would  be  good 
for  the  group  I  wanted.  Everybody 
recommended  you  guys." 

Jay  stopped  him.  "Do  you  think  a 
black  singer  would  be  good  for  your 
thing^" 

Rick  was  enthusiastic.  "Well,  I  hear 
that  you  have  a  powerful  set  of  vocal 
chords  and  a  really  great  feel  for  music. 
We  could  do  most  anything  that  the 
big-time  singers  are  doing  these  days. 
You  know — Tom  Jones,  O.  C.  Smith." 

Jay  was  skeptical.  "I  still  don't  know 
if  I'd  be  in  your  mold." 

"Why  not?"  asked  Dan,  throwing 
his  hands  up.  "We'd  need  somebody 
who  isn't  playing  another  instrument 
to  hold  the  melody  and  keep  the  group 
together." 

"Well,  the  piano  part  would  do 
that."  Rick  had  to  put  in  the  word  for 
his  instrument.  "I'd  have  the  music 
in  front  of  me,  and  it  would  be  easy 
to  keep  the  beat  going." 

Dan  spoke  up  suddenly.  "Don't 
worry!  The  beat  is  my  problem.  Any- 
way, would  we  get  any  money  for  play- 
ing? Last  year  one  of  those  teen  club 
owners — Herb  was  his  first  name,  I 
think — rooked  our  group  into  playing 
for  four  hours  and  then  copped  out  on 
paying  us.  He  said  we  had  misread  the 
contract  and  that  we  were  'playing  for 
charity.'  What  a  smoke!" 

"Just  like  whitey  to  be  worrying 
about  where  his  next  meal  would  come 
from."  Jay's  sarcasm  got  a  laugh  out 
of  Dan.  Rick  tried  to  get  the  talk  back 
to  the  point  at  hand.  "Well,  guys,  what 
do  you  say?  I  thought  if  you're  doing 
nothing  tonight  we  could  have  a  prac- 
tice over  at  Len's  if  it's  all  right  with 
his  folks."  He  looked  toward  the  Arn- 
stein  boy. 

It  was  the  first  time  the  guitarist  had 
been  brought  into  the  conversation. 
What  a  way  to  do  it,  as  well.  Three 
guys   inviting   themselves   over   to   his 


house.  Nevertheless,  he  responded  fa- 
vorably. "Well,  I  think  so.  My  old 
lady  is  over  at  the  hospital  working  until 
midnight,  so  it  won't  bother  her.  Our 
piano  may  not  be  in  very  good  tune, 
though." 

Rick  replied,  "I'm  sure  it  will  do. 
Your  dad  won't  mind,  will  he?"  Rick 
sensed  that  he  had  said  something 
wrong  by  the  way  Dan  rolled  his  eye- 
balls. 

"No  chance.  He  hasn't  been  home 
for  about  ten  years.  He  won't  be  any 
trouble."  There  was  no  emotion  in 
Len's  voice.  Realizing  his  mistake,  Rick 
changed  the  subject.  "Listen,  Dan, 
we  can  pick  up  your  drums  and  haul 
them  over  to  Len's.  Jay,  you  know 
Mel  Jordan,  the  bassist  in  your  old 
'Soul  Sensations'  group.  Maybe  he 
could  loan  us  a  P.  A.  system  for  the 
next  few  days  since  his  band  has  broken 
up." 

"Hey,  like  what's  the  rush?"  Dan 
didn't  like  to  be  pushed  into  anything 
because  of  the  incident  last  year.  "Do 
you  have  to  practice  right  now?  I 
haven't  touched  the  skins  for  about  six 
months.  I'd  need  to  tighten  them  up 
and  get  them  in  shape  for  playing 
again." 

Jay  was  a  bit  puzzled  at  the  haste 
too.  "I  can't  be  sure  about  that  mike 
and  amp  system,  Rick.  I  didn't  know 
the  guy  all  that  well.  We  were  in  the 
group,  but  that  was  about  it." 

Rick  fancied  himself  as  a  leader,  but 
maybe  these  guys  didn't  want  it  that 
way.  He  had  even  forgotten  to  get  an 
answer  as  to  whether  the  other  three 
wanted  to  play.  "Well,  you  guys  do 
your  best.  It's — uh,  quarter  to  three 
now.  What  do  you  say  be  over  to  Len's 
sometime  after  dinner?  Okay  with 
you? 

"Might  as  well  be,"  said  the  guitar- 


ist. 


"I  can  come,  I  guess,"  said  Dan,  and 
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the  singer  responded  affirmatively,  as 
well. 

"Great,  that's  settled  then.  Len's 
place  at — uh,  seven.  This  ought  to  be 
fabulous."  Rick  was  sure  of  that  fact. 
For  some  reason,  though,  the  other 
boys  seemed  to  have  their  doubts. 

Dan  looked  at  the  clock  hanging 
in  Len's  basement.  He  had  two  drum- 
sticks in  his  hands  and  was  nervously 
tapping  a  rhythm  on  his  knee.  He 
looked  over  at  his  host.  "You  know 
what  time  it  is?" 

"Are  you  asking  me  or  telling  me?" 

"I  am  informing  you  that  it  is  seven- 
thirty,  and  our  friend,  Liberace,  is  not 
here  yet.  If  he  wants  us  to  help  him  do 
his  thing,  the  least  he  can  do  is  show  up 
on  time." 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Jay,  puffing  on  a 
cigarette,  "why  don't  we  put  our  heads 
together  and  decide  .  .  ."At  that  mo- 
ment the  doorbell  rang.  Since  it  was  his 
house,  Len  inherited  the  duty  of  an- 
swering the  door.  He  ran  up  the  stairs 
and  unlocked  the  door.  It  was  Rick,  and 
he  was  carrying  a  flat  package  marked 
"Tenner  Music  Store."  Len  took  him 
downstairs  to  where  the  others  were. 
Rick  tried  apologizing.  "Listen,  fel- 
lows, I'm  really  sorry  about  the  time. 
I  figured  since  I  was  going  out,  I  might 
as  well  stop  and  pick  up  some  sheet 
music."  He  felt  awkward,  for  the 
others  were  seated.  He  held  out  the 
package  for  them  to  look  at,  and  Jay 
grabbed  it  and  started  fumbling 
through  it. 

"What  kind  of  songs  did  you  get?" 
asked  Dan. 

Rick  answered,  "I  tried  to  get  a 
mixture  of  things:  Guantanamera,  Yes- 
terday, Always  Something  There  to  Re- 
mind Me.  You  have  to  play  a  vari- 
ety of  songs  to  please  the  crowd,  you 
know." 

"You  pay  for  all  this?"  asked  the 


singer,   crumpling  the  SI 8.00  receipt 
in  his  hands. 

Rick  was  taken  aback.  "Well,  yes. 
But  I  figured  we  would  make  it  back 
on  our  first  engagement.  I  don't  mean 
to  sound  overly  eager.  I  hope,  though, 
that  we  can  be  playing  for  smaller  ban- 
quets and  receptions  almost  immedi- 
ately." While  speaking,  he  realized 
that  he  hadn't  taken  off  his  coat  yet. 
While  doing  so,  he  got  a  good  chance  to 
look  around  the  room.  Everything  was 
there  as  he  had  ordered:  two  three- 
foot  Fender  amplifiers  with  dual  speak- 
ers, Jay's  microphone,  Len's  three- 
pickup  electric  guitar,  and  Dan's  oyster- 
colored  drum  set.  "These  guys  have 
class,"  he  thought.  Only  one  thing 
bothered  him.  "Where's  the  piano?" 
hollered  Rick  as  he  walked  back  from 
the  clothes  closet,  nearly  tripping  on  a 
cord.  As  he  asked  the  question,  he  saw 
the  other  guys  pushing  his  instrument 
in  from  another  room.  Jay  brought  the 
bench  in  and  Rick  dusted  it  with  his 
hand. 

This  time  Len  was  apologetic.  "It 
hasn't  gotten  much  use,  Rick.  The  last 
one  to  play  it  was  my  sister  when  she 
was  at  home.  That  was  a  good  ten 
years  ago." 

"About  the  time  I  started,"  the 
pianist  replied.  He  looked  at  the  yel- 
lowed keys  and  shifted  around  on  the 
bench.  It  was  a  strange  feeling  for  him, 
a  former  serious  pianist  with  this  group 
of  swingers.  He  did  his  best  to  hide  his 
feelings  at  the  moment.  "What  do  you 
say  we  try  something?  I'll  start  the 
chord  pattern  written  for  Anyway 
That  You  Want  Me.  It's  the  regular 
C-F-G  rock  progression.  Ought  to  be 
real  easy.  You  all  follow  me." 

No  one  was  paying  much  attention  to 
him.  Len  was  tuning  the  guitar  strings. 
Dan  was  screwing  on  the  top  of  his 
cymbal.  Jay  was  content  to  blow  smoke 
into  the  unfinished  basement  and  ad- 
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just  the  amp  controls  while  producing 
horrible  noises  from  electrical  feedback. 

"You  guys  ready?"  Rick  was  a  bit 
anxious.  He  had  nothing  to  fool  around 
with  like  the  others  did.  He  started 
the  beginning  chords  of  the  songs  and 
stopped  after  a  few  minutes  of  playing. 
"What's  wrong?"  he  said  with  im- 
patience. 

Jay  answered  this  time.  "Cool  it! 
We  aren't  ready  yet." 

"How  long  does  it  take,  already?" 
He  stopped  himself,  realizing  that  it 
was  his  fault  for  the  delayed  start  that 
evening. 

The  drummer  whacked  the  bass 
drum  a  couple  of  times  for  attention. 
He  spoke  with  an  unusually  serious 
voice  for  a  teenager.  "Hey,  one  of  us 
has  got  to  lead  this  thing  if  we're  go- 
ing to  do  anything  right." 

Rick  immediately  took  up  the  offer. 
"Do  like  I  said  before.  I'll  start  the 
tune,  and  you  all  can  read  the  music 
over  my  shoulder.  That's  the  most 
logical  way  to  do  it,  right?"  He  looked 
for  an  answer  in  their  faces,  but  he 
found  none.  Only  blank  stares. 

Dan  spoke  up.  "Listen,  Liberace, 
you  don't  have  to  read  music  to  make 
music!  That  paper  won't  make  us 
sound  good.  I  don't  think  any  of  us  ex- 
cept you  can  tell  the  difference  between 
two  printed  notes.  Look,  I'll  start  the 
beat  and  you  birds  fall  in.  Got  it?"  Dan 
proceeded  to  fill  the  room  with  a 
pounding  rock  beat. 

To  Len,  the  throb  was  irresistible. 
He  started  what  resembled  a  calypso 
strum,  only  it  was  more  exciting  due  to 
the  elaborate  guitar  he  had.  Jay  com- 
menced to  belt  out  some  lyrics.  It  was 
an  overpowering  sound,  and  Rick  tried 
a  few  chords  on  the  piano  while  at- 
tempting to  keep  up  with  the  others. 
He  was  losing  the  battle,  and  he  yelled 
for  quiet  at  the  top  of  his  lungs. 

"We've   got    to   do   something  else. 


This  ditty  doesn't  make  it  for  me.  How 
about  trying  that  version  of  Everyday 
People  I  bought?" 

Jay  spoke  this  time.  "I  have  a  feeling 
this  isn't  working." 

Rick  abhorred  the  pessimism  of 
these  guys.  "All  right,  we're  not  get- 
ting much  done  this  way.  Maybe  we're 
all  tired  from  the  quarter  exams  at 
school.  I  think  we'd  do  better  if  we 
quit  for  the  evening  and  got  together 
again  either  tomorrow  or  sometime 
next  week." 

The  next  morning  Rick  looked  at  a 
part  of  the  newspaper  he  was  not  used 
to  scanning.  The  Saturday  classified 
ads  had  a  notice  section  that  talent 
agencies  used  for  placing  ads.  As  he 
glanced  down  the  column,  his  eye 
caught  a  brief  two-line  entry  with  the 
words:  "BANDS:  NEED  A  JOB?" 
plus  a  phone  number  to  call.  It  was  in- 
triguing. There  might  be  strings  at- 
tached, though.  Still,  he  figured  it 
wouldn't  hurt  to  try,  so  he  dialed  the 
number.  A  voice  at  the  other  end  of  the 
line  spoke.  It  was  a  recorded  message 
to  the  effect  that  any  band  that  wanted 
to  play  before  a  live  audience  and  gain 
experience  performing  on  stage  should 
leave  a  name  and  phone  number  on  the 
end  of  the  tape.  If  the  group  showed 
up  at  a  certain  address  by  5:30  any 
Friday  night,  it  was  "guaranteed  a 
place  on  the  program"  and  could  play 
up  to  fifteen  minutes.  It  seemed  like 
a  fantastic  deal.  Rick  was  sure  that  the 
others  would  go  for  it.  As  he  thought 
to  himself,  the  recording  told  him  to 
speak,  and  he  did  just  that.  "Richard 
Osborne,  2933  North.  .  ." 

"You  went  out  and  arranged  for  us 
to   play   tomorrow   night?  You're  out 
of  your  gourd.  Rick."  Dan  didn't  take 
(Continued  on  Page  43) 
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I  can  see  the  tree  out  there 

I  know  it's  there 

I  know  its  branches 

Are  swinging  in  the  breeze 

I  know  its  leaves 

Are  green 

I  know  its  wood 

Is  coarse  and  weathered 

I  know  that  it  has  always 

Been  there,  day  to  day, 

Colorful,  fresh,  free  growing 

It's  there  every  day  but 

In  the  room  where 

I  am  everyday 

Everything  is  stale,  imprisoned,  claustrophobic 

Colorless  and  grey. 

And  everything  the  other  side 

Of  the  window 

Is  a  lie 

Until  I  can  be  there. 
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pudgy 
little  hands 
reach  out 
to 

touch  the 
soft  warmth 
of  your 
pale 
face. 

From  the  dirty 
sheet 

on  the  wooden  cot 
she  gurgles, 
basking  in  your  smile. 
Her  luminous 
brown  eyes 
glow 

with  promise 
as  the 
curly 
corkscrew 
tendrils  bob 
in  anticipation 
of  a  cloudless  tomorrow, 
where  the  sun 
shines  bright  and  strong 
on  a  land 
purged 
of  its  agonies, 
its  wrath. 
A  land 

where  love  pulsates 
through  the  veins 
of  her  people, 
freeing  them 
from 

their  hates, 
and  prejudices. 
YOU  are  the  beginning 
of  the  end, 
and  the  last 
to  be 
first. 
Let  us 
reach  out 
now, 
held  by 
One 
bond 
called 
HUMANITY. 


• 
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HIS  SUPERFLUOUS  EXCELLENCY 


Evelyn  Joy 


Evelyn's  article,  her  first  for  Penman, 
grew  out  of  her  term  paper  for  Inten- 
sified Government  class.  A  senior,  she 
expresses  her  interest  in  music 
through  her  varied  activities  in  school. 
She  is  the  Music  Assistant  to  Miss 
Booker  for  the  Choir  and  is  the  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer of  the  Madrigals.  In 
addition,  she  is  a  member  of  three 
Honor  Societies. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  much 
debate  concerning  the  second 
highest  office  in  the  United  States 
government — the  vice-presidency.  The 
reasons  for  this  controversy  are  varied, 
but  the  main  cause  was  the  assassina- 
tion of  John  F.  Kennedy.  Presidential 
succession  became  a  pressing  issue.  A 
change  in  our  method  of  providing  for 
a  "stand-in  President'1 '  was  neces- 
sary. A  constitutional  amendment 
passed  both  houses  in  1965  and  was 
finally  ratified  by  the  states  in  1967. 
The  Twenty-Fifth  Amendment  desig- 
nated the  vice-president  as  "Acting 
President"2  in  case  of  executive  dis- 
ability. An  even  more  recent  cause  for 
publicity  was  Vice-President  Spiro  T. 
Agnew's  denunciation  of  the  news  me- 
dia, which  initiated  much  criticism  of 
his  criticism.  Arguments  arose  con- 
cerning employer-employee  relation- 
ship (Who  was  Agnew  really  repre- 
senting— himself  or  the  administra- 
tion?) and  whether  he  had  the  right  to 
use  his  office  as  a  podium. 

All  this  has  served  to  open  discus- 
sion on  the  importance  of  the  vice- 
presidency.  Many  people  have  reached 


1  "The    Plan   for    a    Stand-in    President,"    U.S. 

News  and  World  Report,  July   19,    1965,  Volume 

y  s.  10. 
/. 


the  conclusion  that  this  office  is  unnec- 
essary and  should  be  abolished.  Others 
hold  to  the  opinion  that  the  vice-presi- 
dent has  a  meaningful  job.  Still  others 
say  that  only  the  future  can  tell.  Never- 
theless, however  diverse  the  thoughts, 
all  share  a  common  background — the 
Constitutional  Convention  where  the 
vice-presidential  post  originated. 

The  number  two  post  had  an  inaus- 
picious beginning.  The  Constitutional 
Convention  was  in  session  five  months 
before  the  idea  of  the  office  of  vice- 
president  was  proposed.  It  was  devel- 
oped by  the  Committee  of  Eleven  over 
a  weekend  and  adopted  after  only 
brief  debate.  It  was  an  afterthought 
prompted  by  jealousy  among  the 
states.  The  representatives  of  the  small 
states  feared  that  the  large  states 
would  have  an  advantage  over  them  in 
the  newly-formed  government.  They 
were  certain  that  the  presiding  officer 
of  the  Senate  would  come  from  a  large 
state.  This  position  would  have  been 
very  influential  and  important  be- 
cause he  would  have  had  his  own  vote 
as  senator  plus  his  tie-breaking  vote  as 
President  of  the  Senate.  Thus,  the 
vice-presidency  was  designed  to  main- 
tain the  balance  of  power  between  the 
states.  The  Convention  also  considered 
it  a  convenience  for  presidential  suc- 
cession although  this  advantage  was 
not  discussed  at  great  length.3 

In  an  attempt  to  bring  dignity  to  the 
office  and  to  insure  the  election  of  a 
qualified  man,  the  Founding  Fathers 
provided  for  the  electors  to  cast  one 
ballot  containing  two  names.  The  sec- 
ond  highest   number   of  votes   for   the 

3  The  Honorable  Albert  J.  Beveridge,  "The 
Fifth  Wheel  in  Our  Government."  Century  Maga- 
zine, December,  1909,  Volume  79,  p.  209. 
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president  designated  the  vice-presi- 
dent. In  this  way  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  a  man  who  had  not  been 
considered  before  to  succeed  to  the 
presidency.  The  vice-president  "would 
be  elected  by  all  and  represent  all."4 
The  theory  was  excellent;  however, 
the  necessity  of  having  the  House  de- 
cide the  winners  in  the  election  of  1800 
prompted  the  Twelfth  Amendment, 
which  instituted  separate  ballots  for 
president  and  vice-president. 

It  is  necessary  to  understand  the 
historical  basis  for  the  vice-presidency 
because  many  who  consider  the  post  an 
anachronism  point  to  its  history  as 
proof.  Usurpation  of  power  by  the 
large  states  never  materialized,  and  the 
small  states'  fear  is  now  "amusingly 
absurd."  Yet  even  these  develop- 
ments could  be  overlooked  if  it  were 
not  for  the  Twelfth  Amendment.  The 
nomination  and  election  of  the  presi- 
dent were  brought  closer  to  the  masses 
but  only  at  the  expense  of  the  vice- 
president.  Although  his  duties  and 
qualifications  remained  the  same,  the 
vice-president  was  no  longer  a  compet- 
itor for  the  presidency.6 

The  evolution  of  the  party  system 
changed  the  entire  political  outlook  of 
the  nation  and  at  the  same  time  "threw 
the  office  of  the  vice-president  into  the 
dust  of  party  politics."  The  Honor- 
able Albert  J.  Beveridge,  U.S.  Senator 
from  Indiana  in  1909,  wrote  an  article 
advocating  the  abolition  of  the  office  of 
vice-president  entitled,  "The  Fifth 
Wheel  in  Our  Government."  Beve- 
ridge told  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
vice-president  was  used  in  party  poli- 
ticking. One  way  was  to  choose  a  can- 


didate so  qualified  as  to  appease  the 
unsuccessful  minority  in  a  convention. 
By  offering  the  post  to  the  disgruntled 
few,  party  unity  would  most  likely  be 
maintained.  However,  there  was  an  in- 
herent fallacy  in  this,  for  the  result 
would  be  that  the  president  and  vice- 
president  might  not  share  the  same 
views.  (Discord  between  the  two 
highest-ranking  men  in  the  country 
has  always  created  problems,  and  even 
more  so  if  the  president  died  in  office.) 
In  the  case  of  presidential  succession, 
a  man  who  may  not  have  had  the  peo- 
ple's confidence  or  the  qualities  nec- 
essary for  the  task  would  be  pushed 
into  the  top  office  of  America. 

Beveridge  cited  Tyler  as  a  man"nev- 
er  thought  of"8  who  ascended  to  the 
greatest  office  in  the  nation  in  the  wake 
of  a  President's  death:  "Tyler's  weak 
administration  and  his  hesitating  re- 
fusal to  carry  out  the  politics  of  the 
party  that  elected  him  made  the  coun- 
try realize  the  danger  of  a  fifth 
wheel."9 

Lucius  Wilderming,  Jr.,  a  promi- 
nent constitutional  authority,  also 
wrote  of  dissolving  the  number  two 
post.  Instead  of  passing  the  Twelfth 
Amendment,  it  would  have  been  "best 
to  have  expunged  the  whole  office."10 
Because  it  was  not,  the  post  was  held 
by  men  "of  moderate  talents,  fit  to  pre- 
side over  the  Senate  but  whose  influ- 
ence will  aid  them  [party  bosses]  in  the 
election  of  a  president. ' ' ' ' 

Even  if  there  were  a  real  need  for 
the  vice-presidency  to  be  dissolved, 
Ruth  Silva  in  Presidential  Succession 
was  pessimistic  about  the  chances  for 
a  constitutional  amendment.   She  said 


4  Ibid. 

5  Ibid. 

6  Ibid. 

1  Irvine;  G.  Williams,  The  Rise  of  the  Vice- 
Presidency,  Washington,  D.  C:  Public  Affairs 
Press,  1956,  p.  v. 


8  Ibid.,  p.  45. 

"  Beveridge,  op.  cit.,  p.  21 1 . 

10  Lucius  Wilmerding,  Jr.,  "The  Presidential 
Succession."  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  May.  1947, 
Volume  179,  p.  93. 

"Ibid.,  p.  94. 
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that  besides  disturbing  "settled  consti- 
tutional practice,"  there  would  be  op- 
position "from  those  who  are  respon- 
sible for  maintaining  party  harmony, 
because  they  will  not  wish  to  give  up 
this  tool  which  is  so  effective  in  recon- 
ciling antagonistic  factions  within  a 
party."12 

Many  people  believe  that  the  vice- 
president  is  useless,  but  they  attribute 
his  purely  ornamental  position  to  the 
trivial  inadequacies  of  a  democratic 
republic.  Certain  reasons  are  given 
time  and  time  again  for  the  uselessness 
of  the  vice-presidency.  Herman  Finer 
in  The  Presidency:  Crisis  and  Regener- 
ation declares  that  the  president  can 
never  divulge  important  information  to 
his  number  two  man  for  fear  of  leak- 
ages and  premature  news  releases. 
"Although  the  vice-president  is  a  busy 
man,  his  potentialities  cannot  be  ap- 
preciated because  he  is  given  no  execu- 
tive responsibility  for  decision  and 
command."13  The  determining  fac- 
tor in  whether  a  vice-president  will  be 
a  success  or  a  failure  depends  largely 
upon  the  president  himself,  for  all 
executive  duties  are  given  to  the  num- 
ber two  man  at  the  whim  of  the  presi- 
dent.14 

The  legislative  part  of  the  work  of 
the  vice-president  does  not  improve 
the  picture.  The  number  two  man 
seldom  presides  over  the  Senate  (be- 
cause of  the  tediousness  of  the  job),  his 
power  of  appointment  to  committee  is 
practically  nil,  his  rulings  are  subject 
to  appeal  to  the  Senate,  he  cannot  par- 
ticipate in  debate,  and  he  has  no  vote.15 
His  mere  existence  as  an  outside  con- 


12  Ruth  C.  Silva,  Presidential  Succession,  Ann 
Arbor:  University  of  Michigan  Press,  1951,  p.  161. 

13  Herman  Finer,  The  Presidency:  Crisis  and 
Regeneration,  Chicago:  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1960,  p.  294. 

14John   D.   Feerick,  From  Failing  Hands,  New 
York:  Fordham  University  Press,  1965,  p.  279. 
15 Ibid.,  p.  277. 


stitutional  presiding  officer  not  chosen 
by  the  Senate  contributes  to  the  loose- 
ness of  that  body.16 

From  Washington's  first  adminis- 
tration to  the  time  of  Franklin  Roose- 
velt, the  vice-presidency  was  at  a  stand- 
still.17 Most  of  the  vice-presidents 
were  "mediocre  men  preoccupied  with 
small  problems"18  because  there 
was  little  communication  between 
them  and  their  superiors.  "Some  of 
them  spent  their  incumbency  seeking 
to  slake  their  thirst  for  patronage,  con- 
niving against  the  Chief  Executive,  or 
else  leading  an  ornamental  social  life 
in  Washington."19 

There  are  many  bitter  comments  re- 
corded in  history  by  men  bound  by  lack 
of  power  in  the  vice-presidency.  Even 
today  there  are  caustic  editorials  on 
how  the  vice-presidency  "condemned 
the  zestful  spirit  of  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  to  four  years  of  soggy  obei- 
sance"20 and  how  the  "suffocating 
functionlessness  of  the  post  reduced 
Lyndon  Johnson's  explosive  energies 
to  torpor."21 

However,  after  research,  observa- 
tion, reading,  and  just  listening,  one  is 
inclined  to  disagree.  After  all  that  has 
come  before — the  insignificant  origin 
of  the  vice-presidency,  the  lack  of  ca- 
pable men,  the  negligence  of  the  presi- 
dent, the  apathy  of  Americans  and 
their  refusal  to  attach  significance  to 
the  number  two  spot — this  writer  is 
optimistic.  Obviously  the  vice-presi- 
dency is  in  need  of  quite  a  few  changes. 
However,  the  office  has  been  gaining 


16  Louis  Clinton  Hatch,  A  History  of  the  Vice- 
Presidency,  New  York:  The  American  Historical 
Society,  Inc.,  1934,  p.  238. 

17  Williams,  op.  at.,  p.  vii. 

18  Ibid. 

19  Ibid. 

20"Agnew    Finds    A    Role,"     Newsweek,    No- 
vember 17,  1969,  Volume  74,  p.  38. 
21  Ibid.  (Continued  on  Page  44) 
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INFLECTION 


Kathy  Lyons 


Illustrated  by  Clark  Barrett 


"Inflection"  is  Kathy 's  first  story  to  be 
published  in  PENMAN.  Her  poetry 
has  appeared  in  previous  issues. 

Kathy  is  Assistant  Editor  of  BLUE 
AND  GRAY  and  a  member  of  National 
Beta,  Elos,  Social  Studies  Honor  Soci- 
ety, and  National  Honor  Society. 
Kathy  also  works  in  Senator  Percy's 
office. 

The  blades  of  the  fan  rotated  and 
revolved,  bringing  first  a  gush  of 
wind  to  her  face  and  then  deserting 
her  as  it  turned  to  cool  the  other 
corner  of  the  room.  The  pungent 
smell  of  coffee  enveloped  the  room, 
and  the  woman  brushed  a  few  wisps 
of  gray  hair  away  from  her  eyes.  She 
patted  three  pink  curlers  back  into 
place. 

"Humid,"  she  thought,  "and  in 
October  too."  Squinting  from  the  sun- 
light that  streamed  in  from  bare  win- 
dows, she  started  to  thread  a  needle. 
The  fat  thread  split  on  the  end  and 
would  not  fit  through  the  tiny  needle's 
eye.  She  wet  the  thread  with  the  tip  of 
her  tongue  and  held  her  hand  steady  as 
the  thread  glided  through  with  ease. 
She  moved  across  the  room  to  a  pile  of 
sewing  on  a  chair  and  removed  a  bright 
red  coat  from  the  heap.  She  was  careful 
to  step  over  the  fan  cord  when  she  re- 
turned to  her  spot  by  the  window.  The 
walls  and  windows  of  this  house  were 
bare,  but  there  the  emptiness  ended. 
There  were  piles  of  clothing  on  all  the 
other  chairs;  on  the  floor  The  Daily 
News  (October  12)  half-covered  a  pair 
of  scissors  and  a  measuring  tape;  be- 
neath the  table,  a  ball  of  blue  yarn  un- 
raveled. (She  knew  another  pair  of 
scissors  was  somewhere  else  in  the 
room.)  Top-heavy  stacks  of  old  maga- 


zines and  paperbacks,  Red  Letter  and 
True  Confessions,  lined  the  walls  and 
filled  the  corners. 

She  returned  to  the  coat  and  lightly 
ran  her  hand  over  the  thick,  coarse 
wool.  Mrs.  Raymond  wanted  it  altered 
for  winter,  a  fine  piece  of  goods.  She  sat 
down  in  her  chair  and  began  the  careful 
work. 

Red  wool.  My  first  party  dress. 
Aaron  had  noticed  me  that  first  night 
when  I  wore  it. 

"You  sure  do  stand  out  in  a  crowd  in 
that  bright  red  dress.  Like  ta  dance?" 

"Why,  thank  you,  Aaron.  Don't 
mind  if  I  do.  "  Our  first  words  together. 
He  was  the  catch  of  the  town.  Mary 
Sue  Wentworth  had  been  trying  to  get 
her  claws  on  him  all  evening,  but  he 
had  danced  with  me.  Fine  dancer  too. 
We  did  the  jitterbug  till  two.  It  was  the 
start  of  a  romance  that  ended  in  mar- 
riage. 

"You  an'  Aaron  gonna  get  married, 
y'  say?  Why,  honey,  yer  only  a  child. 
Won  't  be  seventeen  till  March  twenty- 
third.  Better  talk  to  yer  Pa  afore  ya 
do.  " 

She  finished  ripping  out  the  hem  and 
wound  the  old  thread  around  an  empty 
spool  to  save  it.  She  reached  for  a  black 
pin  box,  opened  it,  and  stuck  five  pins 
in  her  mouth.  "Hard  to  pin  this  thick 

IT) 
. 

Yessir,  Aaron  and  me  got  married; 
him  only  eighteen  and  me  a  sweet  six- 
teen. Wore  that  red  dress  on  our  first 
anniversary.  He  liked  it  so  well. 

"Can't  reach  the  Cap'n  Crunch." 
A  barefoot  child  of  about  eight  wan- 
dered in  from  the  kitchen.  His  T-shirt 
was  clean  but  had  that  dingy  yellow 
"Brand  X"  look.  "Can't  reach  the 
Cap'n  Crunch."  Her  head  was  bowed 
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over  her  work;  she  folded  the  material 
down  on  the  white  chalked  line  and  se- 
cured it  in  place  with  a  pin.  She  clicked 
her  tongue  at  an  uneven  portion. 

"I  said, 'I  can't.  . 

She  looked  up  and  snapped  back, 
"Shut  up,  will  ya?  I  was  up  with  Lou- 
isa all  night.  Do  you  want  her  bawling 
her  head  off  now?  If  y'aint  old  enough 
to  get  yer  own  breakfast,  then  don't  eat 
none."  Silence,  and  then  his  retreat  to 
the  kitchen.  She  turned  off  her  ears  to 
his  banging,  and  when  the  baby  started 
crying,  she  turned  that  off  too. 

Mrs.  Raymond  always  paid  the  top 
price  and  always  came  back  when  she 
was  satisfied.  Most  of  the  women  did. 
Adele  Raymond  could  well  afford  to 
since  she  lived  in  Rivercrest.  They  say 
houses  there  cost  more'n  forty  thou- 
sand. Be  nice  to  have  money  to  spend 
on  a  house.  Fix  it  up  real  nice  with 
grass  to  mow  in  the  front  yard.  Maybe 
even  hire  a  man  to  do  that  if  ya  didn't 
like  to.  She  finished  with  last  pin  and 
pulled  out  a  spool  of  white  thread  for 
the  basting.  The  Raymonds  had  a  man 
always  working  on  the  flowers  and 
hosin'  the  grass. 

"Hey,  Ma,  you  deaf?"  A  tall  girl 
with  long  legs  and  hair  that  hung  in 
strings  across  her  face  walked  across 
the  room  with  a  crying  baby  under  one 
arm.  She  was  wearing  a  white  wrinkled 
slip  and  carried  a  flowered  dress  over 
her  free  arm.  "You  deaf?  Louisa  here's 
been  screamin'  her  head  off  an'  you  just 
keep  on  sewin'  that  coat  like  you  was  in 
a  graveyard." 

The  woman  looked  up  again.  "Can't 
you  kids  see  I'm  sewin'?  Put  her  in  the 
playpen  over  there  an'  let  her  cry.  Best 
thing  for  her.  Spoil  'em  the  other  way. 
I  let  you  all  cry  when  you  was  little, 
and  it  don't  do  no  harm  far's  I  can  see." 

"Hey,  Ma,  can  you  fix  my  flowered 
dress?  The  seam's  ripped  on  one  side. 
I  got  to  wear  it  to  school." 


"You  never  worried  about  no  ripped 
seam  before.  I'll  fix  it  later.  This  coat 
here  gets  fixed  for  money." 

"You  never  got  no  time  for  my 
things." 

The  woman  evidently  didn't  hear 
this  last  remark  or  she  ignored  it,  for 
she  was  concentrating  on  the  coat  again. 
Careful  work,  but  not  tiresome;  keep- 
ing up  this  house  and  these  kids  was 
tiresome  work. 

"Now,  let's  see.  Eleven  o'clock  I  go 
over  to  Mrs.  Clayton's  to  measure  her 
for  that  skirt.  I'll  really  have  to  do  some 
altering  job  on  that;  she's  gained  twen- 
ty pounds  since  she  bought  it."  She 
held  up  the  coat  and  saw  that  the  bast- 
ing was  half-way  completed.  She  con- 
tinued with  it  in  her  lap  and  quickened 
her  pace. 

Ma  was  a  fat  woman,  too.  Lord,  did 
she  love  to  eat  her  own  cookin '.  Afore 
she  died  she  musta  put  about  thirty 
or  so  pounds  on  her.  Doctor  said  that 
may  a'  been  what  killed  her.  Wasn't 
too  clear  ta  me  exactly  how  she  did  pass 
away;  Doctor  used  some  big-soundin ' 
words  to  describe  it,  so  I  guess  it  was 
pretty  complicated.  Yes  sir,  she  was  a 
big  lady.  Saw  one  in  the  circus  once, 
near  as  big.  Only  this  one  got  paid  for 
being  fat  and  wore  a  sparkley  outfit, 
the  likes  o '  which  I  never  seen  since. 
Sat  up  there  in  the  ring  on  a  white 
swing  and  had  the  audience  laughin ' 
and  clappin  'for  her .  .  . 

"Eleven  o'clock,  let'  see,"  she 
thought.  "Wonder  if  the  car's  got 
gas?" 

She  peered  out  the  window  into  the 
harsh  sunlight  and  past  the  rusted  gate. 
The  latch  had  been  broken  long  ago 
and  had  never  been  repaired  (as  if  no 
one  who  had  ever  entered  through  it 
had  cared.)  The  '55  Chevy,  a  navy  blue 
repainted,  was  parked  with  two  tires 
up  on  a  bank  of  mud  since  there  was  no 
sidewalk  or  curb.  An  American  flag  was 
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proudly  pasted  on  the  rear  left  win- 
dow, and  a  "Wallace  for  President" 
sticker  was  on  the  bumper.  Beside  it, 
also  on  the  bumper,  was  a  sticker  read- 
ing, "Left  is  a  Four-Letter  Word." 

"It  really  brightens  up  that  dark 
car,"  she  thought,  and  then  wondered 
why  she  was  thinking  about  the  car 
and  looking  out  of  the  window  in  the 
first  place. 

Mrs.  Murphy  next  door  brought  her 
garbage  cans  in  from  the  street,  banging 
them  as  she  went.  She  realized  it  must 
be  Wednesday,  and  springing  from  the 
chair,  she  hurried  to  the  front  door 
with  the  red  coat  still  under  her  arm. 
She  searched  the  yard  through  the 
blackened  screen  and  stood  on  her  toes 
to  see  over  some  masking  tape. 

"Chris!  Chris!"  She  stepped  out  on 
the  front  porch  and  pushed  aside  a 
bright  blue  aluminum  chair.  "Chris! 
Bring  in  the  garbage  cans!  Chris!  Oh, 
damn  that  boy!"  Now  the  cans  would 
stay  out  all  day.  "What  a  mess  this 
yard  is  in." 

The  front  yard  was  sparsely  covered 
with  clumps  of  brown  grass  that  had 
tried  to  grow  but  had  been  neglected. 
A  half-hearted  attempt  to  concrete  a 
path  to  the  front  steps  had  resulted  in 
a  cracked  jigsaw  puzzle  maze.  The  rest 
of  the  yard  was  littered  with  broken 
toys,  overturned  tricycles,  and  the 
green  opaque  glass  of  a  "Coke"  bottle. 

"Why  can't  they  pick  up  their  toys? 
They  jus'  drop  'em  and  leave  'em  where 
they  fall."  She  sighed,  shrugged,  and 
walked  back  into  the  house. 

"Guess  the  resta  the  kids  left  foi 
school  when  Chris  did.  You're  the  only 
one  left,"  she  thought,  as  she  looked  at 
the  baby  accusingly.  It  was  also  dressed 
in  a  white  T-shirt  but  wore  sagging 
diapers.  It  was  terribly  fat  and  had  a 
huge  red  mouth.  "Wish  you  was  in 
school  with  'em.'  " 

She  turned  her  back  on  the  rowdy  in- 


fant and  returned  once  more  to  her  seat 
by  the  window.  Turning  all  her  ener- 
gies and  thoughts  to  her  sewing,  she 
finished  the  job  in  an  hour  and  tied  the 
final  knot.  She  knew  she  could  have 
finished  it  the  night  before  if  she  hadn't 
run  out  of  red  thread.  Aaron  had 
brought  her  some  when  he  had  come  in 
at  four  o'clock  this  morning,  "Must 
have  gotten  it  last  night  when  he  went 
to  work." 

While  he  held  this  job  in  the  Safe- 
way Warehouse,  they  didn't  see  much 
of  each  other  since  he  slept  during  the 
day.  It  was  just  as  well,  anyway,  she 
mused.  "We  never  did  get  along  too 
good,  and  now  at  least  we're  not  at  each 
other's  throats." 

"One  thing  ya  gotta  say  about  him, 
though,"  she  said  aloud,  glaring  at  the 
baby,  "he  can  sure  sleep  through  any- 
thing!" 

She  rose,  stretched,  yawned,  pulled 
the  three  pink  curlers  from  her  hair, 
and  slipped  into  a  pair  of  black  loafers. 
In  the  kitchen  she  made  her  breakfast, 
a  cup  of  coffee,  and  brushed  the  crumbs 
off  the  table  onto  the  floor.  After  emp- 
tying the  excess  grounds  into  the  sink, 
she  got  her  green  purse  and  car  keys 
from  the  hall  closet  and  then  picked  up 
her  sewing  bag  and  the  red  coat.  She 
banged  the  screen  door  and  went  down 
the  front  steps  to  the  car,  stepping  over 
a  doll  and  a  toy  tractor  that  lay  in  her 
path.  The  baby's  cries  coming  from  in- 
side the  house  could  still  be  heard. 

She  opened  the  car  door,  slid  onto 
the  seat,  slammed  the  door,  and  began 
to  warm  up  the  engine.  In  cold  weather 
she  would  sometimes  wait  as  long  as  ten 
minutes.  When  it  finally  turned  over, 
she  pulled  out  on  the  road  and  drove 
the  three  miles  to  Mrs.  Clayton's 
house,  remembering  that  she  had  two 
stops  that  day. 

The  house  was  located  on  a  busy 
street,  and  the  only  parking  place  was 
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in  front  of  a  meter  one  block  away. 
"Not  that  bad.  Could  a'  been  two 
blocks,  I  guess."  She  deposited  the 
nickel  reluctantly  and  walked  down  the 
street  to  the  Claytons'  home. 

She  remembered  Mr.  Clayton  as  a 
fine-looking  man.  Mrs.  Clayton  had 
better  lose  some  weight  to  keep  his  in- 
terest. A  man  like  that  could  find  plenty 
of  other  women  if  he  became  dissatis- 
fied with  what  was  close  at  hand. 

"I  wouldn't  mind  doin'  the  house- 
work for  a  man  like  him,  a  man  who'd 
appreciate  what  I'd  done,"  she 
thought.  "Course  in  the  Clayton's 
house,  wouldn't  be  much  to  do  anyway. 
It's  always  clean.  But  I  wouldn't  even 
do  what  little  needed  bein'  done.  I'd 
have  me  a  maid  to  do  it  and  I'd  get  up  at 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  paint 


my  toenails  red.  Spend  the  day  dryin' 
'em,  too  .  .  .  Mr.  Clayton  actually  looks 
a  bit  like  Kirk  Douglas,  only  the  cleft 
in  his  chin  is  not  as  deep." 

As  she  walked,  she  reached  in  her 
purse  to  get  a  cigarette.  She  pulled 
out  a  small  card  and  glanced  at  it: 

You  have  an  appointment  for 
Chris  at  1 1 :00  on  October  12 
with  Dr.  Martin  Goldstein. 

"What  do  you  know?  I  forgot  about 
that.  Oh  well,  he  seems  plenty  healthy 
to  me,  anyway." 

She  dropped  the  card  back  into  the 
bag,  pulled  one  Tareyton  from  a  pack, 
lit  it,  and  blew  out  the  match. 

".  .  .  Yessir,  Kirk  Douglas." 

She  threw  the  used  match  into  the 
gutter  and  walked  on  in  steady  rhythm. 


WHAT  IS  LONELINESS? 

Maureen  Saraber  Illustrated  by  Pat  Morrison 

A  fool  stumbling  in  the  struggle  for  life, 

A  lost,  forgotten  person, 

An  outstretched  hand  in  despair 

never  quite  reaching, 
A  faint  voice  in  the  still  of  the  night, 
Children's  tears  that  nobody  dries. 
Gallant  men  who  die  forgotten, 
The  unnoticed  trying  vainly  to  be, 
An  empty  heart. 

A  single  flower  in  the  breeze, 

Waves  striking  the  lone  beach, 

A  candle  burning  dimly  in  the  dark 

of  night, 
Broken  glass  of  modern  life. 

And  all  that  is  beautiful  must  touch 
loneliness  someday. 
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THE  NEW  ART 

Introduction  and  Photographs 
by  Dean  Haughey 


This  is  Dean's  first  work  to  appear  in 
PENMAN.  A  senior,  he  expresses  his 
interest  in  photography  through  many 
channels.  He  has  been  a  photogra- 
pher for  CROSSED  SABRES  'and 
BLUE  AND  GRAY.  Dean  also  does 
free-lance  work  for  the  NORTHERN 
VIRGINIA  SUN.  He  has  received 
several  awards  for  his  photography. 

Art  photography  is  as  old  as  the  pho- 
tographer, yet  it  has  received  little 
public  recognition  until  a  few  years 
ago.  This  past  obscurity  stemmed  from 
several  misconceptions  that  the  pho- 
tograph was  unable  to  capture  the 
abstract  and  that  it  posed  no  challenge 
to  the  photographer. 

Neither  criticism  has  much  founda- 
tion, however.  Photography  is  actu- 
ally challenging,  combining  artistic 
composition  with  the  technology  of  the 
camera.  And,  although  unnoticed  and 
rarely  employed,  photography  can  be 
abstract.  The  walls  and  lines  in  "glass" 
apartment  and  office  buildings,  freshly 
plowed  fields,  close-ups  of  various 
designs,  and  an  abundance  of  other 
objects  may  be  employed  in  abstract 
photography.  Ansal  Adams  uses  ab- 
stract design  in  many  of  his  photo- 
graphs to  give  various  impressions  such 
as  depth.  It  is  a  realization  of  these 
factors  that  has  brought  about  in  recent 
years  more  and  more  art  contests  and 
shows  for  photography  and  has  result- 
ed in  the  acceptance  of  photography  as 
a  legitimate  art  form  by  magazines  and 
newspapers. 

In  creating  an  art  photograph,  the 
photographer  has  two  important  con- 
siderations. First,  he  must  choose  from 
among  the  many  techniques  of  taking 
a  picture.  Interesting  perspectives  can 


be  created  by  altering  the  position  of 
the  camera  and  by  varying  the  position 
of  the  subject  with  respect  to  the  light 
source.  Also,  the  length  of  exposure 
and  emulsion,  or  coating,  of  the  film 
achieves  different  results  in  the  photo- 
graph. By  rephotographing  a  print 
with  a  special  film,  called  Kodalith, 
as  was  done  for  the  first  and  third 
pictures  in  the  feature,  high  contrasts 
of  black  and  white  are  obtained. 

Next,  the  photographer  must  de- 
cide on  the  method  of  developing  and 
printing  he  wishes  to  use.  There  are 
many  different  developers  and  printing 
papers  on  the  market  that  yield  vary- 
ing degrees  of  contrast — cold  tone  or 
warm  blacks;  creme  or  pure  whites; 
pebble,  matte  or  glossy  finish;  and  so 
on.  The  use  of  these  depends  on  the 
subject  of  the  photograph  and  the  de- 
sired effect.  These,  however,  are  only 
the  materials,  and  a  token  few  at  that. 
When  printing,  the  photographer  can 
"burn"  in  an  area,  allowing  more  light 
to  expose  the  coated  paper  and  turn  it 
black.  He  can  "dodge"  it  and  achieve 
the  opposite  effect.  When  developing, 
the  length  of  time  and  amount  of  agita- 
tion of  the  print  in  the  developer  will 
cause  differing  effects.  A  short  time  in 
the  developer  will  give  main  areas  of 
blacks  and  whites  but  little  or  no  shad- 
ow detail.  A  longer  time  will  give  more 
concentration  on  the  print  with  detail 
in  the  shadow  and  light  areas,  and 
more  contrast. 

As  you  can  see,  there  is  more  to  pho- 
tography than  snapping  a  picture. 
Hopefully,  the  photographer's  "eye" 
and  the  use  of  the  various  techniques 
will  make  the  photograph  a  work  of 
art. 
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PRELUDE 


Chris  Donart 


Illustrated  by  Elba  Sanchez 


"Prelude"  was  developed  from  expe- 
riences last  November  in  New  York 
City.  Chris  developed  the  characters 
from  people  she  has  known. 

Readers  may  remember  "Corner 
Stand"  and  'Paragon, "  which  have 
appeared  in  previous  issues. 

Broken  crystals  of  ice  clung  to 
bunched  pine  needles.  On  each  side 
of  the  narrow  path  old  trees  flaunted 
their  abundant  growth.  They  lowered 
armfuls  of  soft,  green  needles  over  the 
lane  and  scattered  them  among  the  dry, 
yellow  grass. 

Colin  pushed  his  way  through  a 
cold,  wet  mass  of  pine  branches  and 
jogged  slowly  up  the  hill.  Over  the 
laughter  of  children  rolling  down  the 
slope,  he  could  hear  the  steady  hoof- 
beats  of  horses  in  Central  Park  Square. 
He  lifted  his  feet  in  time  with  the  con- 
stant plodding  of  the  horses  and  took 
deep  breaths  as  the  cold,  moist  air  cir- 
cled around  his  collar. 

He  looked  across  the  park,  squinting 
into  the  dusty  rays  of  the  sun.  The 
pale,  yellow  disk  balanced  itself  in  the 
sky  as  gnarled,  gray  branches  wove 
themselves  around  it.  Colin  zipped  up 
his  yellow  windbreaker  and  ran  across 
the  dry  grass  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets.  He  had  to  hurry  to  catch  the 
one  o'clock  bus  to  St.  Mark's  Place. 
Taking  a  short-cut,  he  darted  through 
a  thick  grove  of  evergreens.  He  caught 
the  refreshing  scent  of  pine  as  a  cool 
breeze  passed  by  him. 

"Colin,"  called  a  young  voice.  He 
glanced  carelessly  over  his  shoulder 
and  saw  Michael,  the  little  boy  who 
lived  upstairs,  running  after  him.  His 
arms  and  legs  were  moving  in  all  direc- 
tions as  he  tried  awkwardly  to  climb 


the  hill.  "Wait  for  me!"  he  called  out 
to  Colin. 

Colin  slowed  down  and  pushed  back 
his  sleeve.  His  watch  indicated  he  had 
only  five  minutes  left  to  catch  the  bus. 
"Sorry,  I'll  miss  my  bus,"  he  yelled 
back  at  the  little  boy  and  picked  up  his 
pace. 

Michael  ran  after  him  but  couldn't 
keep  up  the  race  and  finally  sat  down 
on  the  hill  to  catch  his  breath.  He 
would  rest  awhile  and  wait  for  some- 
one else  to  come  by. 

Colin  ran  until  he  reached  the  street. 
The  cold  air  filled  his  lungs,  and  he 
stopped  to  rest.  The  traffic  was  begin- 
ning to  pile  up.  Cars,  busses,  and  taxi 
cabs  were  beginning  to  fill  the  broad, 
tree-lined  avenue.  Colin  paced  up  and 
down  the  sidewalk,  waiting  for  the  bus 
to  come. 

A  young  girl  with  dark  brown  hair 
was  standing  quietly  at  the  bus  stop. 
Her  long  hair  was  pulled  back  with  a 
pale  blue  ribbon,  and  she  was  carrying 
a  full  shopping  bag. 

"How  long  you  been  waiting?"  Col- 
in asked,  smiling  and  trying  to  flash  his 
masculine  charm  on  her. 

"Too  long,"  came  a  brisk,  unexpect- 
ed answer.  Her  eyes  turned  to  search 
the  street  for  a  bus,  her  dark  curls  fall- 
ing into  soft  ringlets  over  her  shoul- 
ders. 

Colin  figured  it  was  just  too  early 
in  the  day  for  charm.  Nevertheless, 
he  was  surprised  at  her  response.  She 
was  probably  in  as  much  of  a  hurry  as 
he  was.  He  went  back  to  his  pacing, 
hoping  to  draw  more  attention  that 
way.  He  glanced  up  and  down  the 
street,  watching  the  traffic  build  up. 

Finally,  an  old  green  bus  pulled  up. 
Colin  stood  back  while  the  girl  board- 
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ed  the  bus.  Watching  her  climb  the 
steps  in  her  short  suede  skirt,  he  al- 
most forgot  to  pay  his  fare.  As  the  bus 
jerked  into  motion,  he  reached  into 
the  pocket  of  his  jacket,  picked  the 
right  change  out  of  a  handful  of  coins, 
and  dropped  them  into  the  box.  He 
seated  himself  next  to  the  young  girl,, 
smiling  at  the  way  she  squirmed  and 
slid  over  to  the  other  side. 

Looking  up  at  the  driver,  he  noticed 
his  reflection  in  the  mirror.  It  was  no 
wonder  she  had  treated  him  like  a  mad 
dog.  He  smiled  at  himself  in  the  mirror 
as  he  brushed  back  his  stringy  brown 
hair  with  his  fingers  and  rubbed  his 
cold,  red  face  with  his  leather  gloves. 
Unzipping  his  jacket,  he  took  a  deep 
breath  and  leaned  back,  watching  the 
skyscrapers  from  the  windows. 

He  spotted  Cooper  Square  and 
leaned  over  the  girl,  excusing  him- 
self, to  ring  the  bell.  "Nice  meeting 
you,"  he  grinned,  and  got  off  the  bus. 
He  waved  as  it  pulled  off,  and  she 
looked  the  other  way  or  pretended  to. 
"Funny  how  unsociable  some  people 
are,"  he  thought.  "Just  try  to  be 
friendly,  and  they  think  you're  gonna 
attack  'em.  I  guess  that's  just  the  way 
New  York  girls  are  bred." 

Colin  walked  down  the  narrow 
sidewalk  toward  the  leather  and  wood- 
en goods  shop.  He  whistled  to  himself, 
blowing  smoke  clouds  into  the  fog. 

As  he  entered  the  store,  he  breathed 
in  the  fresh,  clean  smell  of  brushed 
leather.  He  looked  over  the  samples 
that  were  hanging  on  the  wall.  One 
piece  caught  his  eye:  it  was  the  same 
suede  as  that  girl's  skirt.  He  rubbed 
his  hand  across  the  soft  brown  cloth. 

"Help  you,  sir?" 

"Yeah.  I'd  like  that  please."  Colin 
pointed  to  the  piece  of  brown  leather. 
He  liked  the  color  and  texture,  and  he 
thought  he  could  probably  make  some- 
thing useful  out  of  it. 


"That  be  all?" 

"Yeah  .  .  .  No,  wait  a  minute.  That 
.  .  .  What  is  it?"  Colin  pointed  to  a 
figure  carved  from  dark,  red  wood.  It 
looked  like  an  ancient  warrior  or  some- 
thing imported  from  the  West  Indies. 

"Beats  me.  Sells  like  crazy,  though." 

"I'll  take  him."  Colin  was  intrigued 
by  the  figure.  He  looked  over  all  the 
carved  pieces  on  the  counter. 

"Those'd  make  nice  Christmas 
presents,"  he  thought,  remembering 
that  his  intention  had  been  to  get  in 
some  early  shopping  before  the  rush. 
He  was  surprised  at  all  the  things  he 
found  which  he  himself  liked. 

He  glanced  over  the  leather  counters 
and  noticed  a  small  suede  cap.  He 
checked  it  out  in  a  full-length  mirror 
and  was  pleased  with  the  results.  May- 
be he  would  grow  a  moustache  and 
longer  sideburns.  No,  his  sideburns 
were  long  enough.  They  looked  best 
at  that  length.  Emphasized  the  high 
cheek  bones. 

"That  looks  most  becoming  on 
you,  sir,"  volunteered  an  elderly  sales 
clerk.  She  smiled  and  tried  to  look  as 
if  her  comment  had  been  most  sincere. 

"Yeah,  I  know.  I  mean,  thank  you." 
He  took  one  last  look  in  the  mirror 
and  handed  it  to  the  sales  clerk.  She 
rang  it  up  and  dropped  it  into  his  bag. 

It  was  getting  late,  and  outside  it 
looked  like  rain  or  maybe  even  snow. 
Colin  knew  he  could  save  money  by 
taking  the  bus  back,  but  the  tempta- 
tion of  taxi  cabs  passing  in  formation 
every  five  minutes  was  too  great,  and 
he  raised  his  arm  and  waved  one  over 
to  the  curb.  The  yellow  cab  pulled  up, 
and  Colin  got  into  the  back  seat,  slam- 
ming the  tin  door. 

"Thanks.  Central  Park,  please. 
It's  freezing  out  there." 

"Sure  is.  How  about  him?"  The 
driver  pointed  to  a  drunk  lying  in  the 
gutter.  They  were  entering  the  Bow- 
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ery.  Colin  could  see  torn-up  streets  on 
one  side  and  shops  covered  with  sheets 
of  black  dust  on  the  other. 

"You'd  have  to  be  crazy  to  be  out 
barefoot  in  this  weather,"  he  said. 

"He  ain't  cold,"  the  driver  answered 
as  if  he  knew  something  other  people 
didn't.  Colin  stroked  the  security  of 
his  growing  sideburns  and  stared  out 
the  window  at  the  drunk. 

"You  can  take  a  picture  for  a  model- 
ing fee,"  the  driver  commented,  noting 
Colin's  interest. 

Colin  ignored  the  remark  and  asked, 
"Where  do  they  get  the  money  for  the 
stuff,  anyway?  I  just  blew  a  week's 
salary  in  an  hour,  and  I'd  sure  like  to 
know  an  easier  way  to  get  the  stuff." 

"Smoke's  only  a  quarter." 

"Smoke?"  Colin  asked,  half-asleep, 
lulled  by  the  motion  of  the  cab  and 
the  quiet  monotony  of  the  strip. 

"Rotgut's  another  name  for  it. 
That's  what  it  does  to  you.  You 
know,"  he  continued,  "Lower  East 
Side's  a  real  melting  pot." 

The  idea  of  a  melting  pot  made 
Colin  sick.  "Not  for  me,  Mister,  I'm 
glad  I  don't  have  to  live  here." 

"Irving  Berlin  grew  up  here,  you 
know,"  added  the  cab  driver  as  if  he 
were  pleased  to  add  some  personal 
wisdom  to  the  conversation. 

"Who's  he?"  Colin  asked.  He  was 
beginning  to  be  bored  with  the  con- 
versation. 

"Great  songwriter." 

"Oh,"  Colin  replied,  "I  don't  listen 
to  that  kind  of  music." 

"What  kind  of  music?"  the  driver 
asked. 

"You  know,"  Colin  changed  the 
subject,  "I  was  just  thinking.  Those 
drunks  on  Bowery.  You  know,  all 
they  have  to  think  about  is  themselves. 
Must  be  pretty  nice  to  not  have  any- 
one else  to  worry  about." 

The  cab  driver  seemed  bored  now. 


He  stared  out  the  window.  They  were 
almost  to  Park  and  Spruce.  A  long, 
white  banner  with  huge  black  letters 
read,  "Lindsay." 

The  cab  driver  spoke  up  after  a  short 
pause.  "I  don't  see  how  people  can 
waste  their  lives  like  that." 

Colin  turned  to  face  him.  "Who, 
Lindsay?" 

"Funny.  No,  the  drunks.  On  Bow- 
ery. Like  you  were  saying.  They  just 
think  about  themselves.  I  can't  think  of 
a  bigger  waste  of  thousands  of  lives." 

"Interesting  idea,"  Colin  thought. 
This  guy  sure  was  different.  Colin  had 
never  met  anyone  like  him  before.  He 
thought  about  the  things  they  had 
talked  about,  then  glanced  out  the  win- 
dow. 

Sunlight  played  off  the  rows  of  win- 
dows as  if  they  were  stacked  trays 
of  ice.  A  sign  over  a  doorway  read, 
"Equitable  Life."  Colin  thought  about 
what  that  meant.  It  wasn't  very  clear. 
It  seemed  strange;  he  had  seen  that 
sign  so  many  times  before,  but  he  had 
never  thought  twice  about  it. 

They  made  a  left  turn  onto  the  wide, 
tree-lined  boulevard.  The  driver  pulled 
to  the  curb. 

"Central  Park  Square,"  he  said. 
"That'll  be  two-fifty." 

Colin  pulled  out  three  crisp  dollar 
bills  from  his  wallet.  He  was  surprised 
that  he  had  that  much  left. 

"Thanks.  Keep  the  change,"  he  said. 

He  slammed  the  door  shut  and  ran 
up  the  hill  with  the  bag  under  his  arm. 

"Colin!"  a  voice  called.  He  turned 
quickly.  It  was  Michael.  He  was  play- 
ing on  the  swings  with  the  other  boys, 
but  he  jumped  down  and  ran  to  see 
what  was  in  the  bag.  He  pulled  out  the 
white  tissue  paper  and  let  the  wind 
carry  it  away. 

"What's    this?"    he    asked,    as    he 
poked  at  the  little  carved  figure. 
(Continued on  Page  47) 


OF  LAURA 


June  Helme 


Illustrated  by  Kathy , 


A  child  reaches  out 
to  touch  her  first  autumn, 
The  wonders  of  nature 
making  their  first  impressions 
on  a  hungry  young  mind. 

A  mind  awed  by  colors 

which  man  can  only  imitate, 

Colors  which  float  down 

from  the  sky, 

Dance  up 

and  float  down  again. 

A  mind  fascinated 

bv  the  movement  of  air 

against  the  face, 

The  movement  that  rustles  leaves 

and  bends  late  flowers, 

Flowers  she  dare  not  touch 

for  fear  of  breaking. 

A  child  reaches  out 
touching  beauty 
for  the  first  time, 
Mercifully  protected 
from  the  ugliness  in  life, 
Before  she  is  old  enough 
— not  to  understand — 
but  accept  it. 
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PROGRESS 


Chris  Barlow 


Illustrated  by  A  lis  ha  Pitts 


"Progress'  is  Chris'  first  story  to  be 
published  in  PENMAN.  It  was  written 
as  an  assignment  for  her  Senior  A. P. 
English  course.  The  idea  for  her  story 
came  from  the  hyacinth  scene  in  THE 
WASTELAND  by  T.  S.  Eliot. 

CCTT  ello,  Mr.  Mason,"  yelled  the 

X  X  foreman  over  the  din  of  the 
machinery  at  the  construction  site. 
"How  are  ya?" 

"Fine,  Ray,  just  fine,"  called  back 
Joseph  Mason. 

"What're  ya  doin'  out  here?"  asked 
Ray.  "I  thought  you  were  working  at 
the  main  office." 

"I  am.  Just  came  out  for  a  short 
visit.  I  used  to  live  over  there  as  a  kid." 
He  jerked  his  thumb  in  the  direction  of 
the  house  across  the  street.  "I  just 
thought  I'd  look  around  the  old  place 
before  your  crew  gets  its  hands  on  it." 
They  both  chuckled,  somewhat  self- 
consciously, and  Ray  dug  at  the  ground 
with  the  toe  of  his  heavy  boot. 

The  two  stood  for  a  moment  watch- 
ing the  large  bulldozers  raze  and  flatten 
the  land.  Then  they  shook  hands,  and 
Joseph  crossed  the  soft,  rutted  ground 
to  the  old  frame  dwelling  across  the 
road. 

He  stood  on  the  sidewalk,  tossing 
his  keys  from  one  hand  to  the  other, 
and  examined  the  house  with  the  crit- 
ical eye  of  a  professional  builder.  He 
looked  at  the  solidity  of  the  building, 
noting  the  weakening  foundations,  the 
bowed  porch,  and  the  crumbling  chim- 
ney. The  imperfections  amused  him. 

Joseph  skirted  a  puddle  and  reached 
to  unlatch  the  wooden  gate.  A  chunk  of 
the  soft,  wet  wood  came  off  in  his  hand, 
but  the  gate  swung  free.  He  walked  up 
the  path  littered  with  leaves,  stepped 


up  onto   the  sagging  porch,   and  un- 
locked the  front  door. 

The  door  screeched  open  on  its 
rusty  hinges,  and  sunlight  swept  into 
the  room,  bringing  with  it  a  warmth 
that  had  long  since  left  the  house.  A 
thick  layer  of  dust  carpeted  the  floor, 
and  rays  of  sun  filtered  weakly  through 
filthy  windows.  Cobwebs,  brown  with 
dust  and  age,  stretched  from  ceiling  to 
wall,  hiding  the  corners.  Here  and 
there  lay  the  remains  of  the  last  inhab- 
itants. 

A  large  cardboard  carton  stood  in  the 
corner  of  what  he  remembered  as  the 
living  room.  Joseph  gingerly  pushed 
back  the  flaps.  Dust  filled  the  air.  After 
peering  into  the  dark  interior,  he 
pulled  out  a  faded,  moth-eaten  purple 
curtain.  It  smelled  of  mildew  and  old 
age.  He  caught  his  breath  and  looked 
up.  The  toothless  smile  of  an  old  wom- 
an was  there,  haunting  him  from  the 
past. 

They  had  said  she  was  a  witch  and 
had  sent  him  to  her  house  on  a  dare. 
As  he  stood  on  the  porch,  shaking  with 
fright,  he  turned  and  caught  a  glimpse 
of  his  companions  hiding  behind  the 
overgrown  shrubs.  Resolutely,  he 
raised  his  hand  and  knocked,  softly  and 
timidly  at  first,  then  harder,  with  a 
confidence  he  wished  he  felt.  He 
waited  a  minute,  then  turned  to  leave, 
a  look  of  disgust  and  disappointment 
on  his  face  but  relief  in  his  heart. 

As  his  foot  touched  the  first  step,  he 
heard  the  door  open  behind  him. 
Swinging  around,  he  saw  her  standing 
at  the  door.  Her  sparse  white  hair 
hung  wildly  around  a  withered,  whisk- 
ered face.  A  gnarled  old  hand  with  brit- 
tle yellow  fingernails  reached  toward 
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him;  and,  in  panic,  he  leaped  down  the 
steps  and  ran  across  the  yard  to  join 
the  rest  of  the  boys  who  had  backed 
off  into  the  street. 

Joseph  walked  across  the  creaking 
floor  into  the  large  kitchen.  Greasy 
dirt  climbed  up  the  wall  behind  the 
gas  stove.  The  ceiling  high  above  his 
head  was  stained  a  dull  brown.  Once 
a  sunny  yellow,  the  walls  were  now  full 
of  cracks  and  crevices. 

Joseph  dug  his  finger  into  a  small 
hole  and  pulled.  A  chunk  of  the  plas- 
ter board  fell  to  the  floor  and  slats  of 
old  wood  were  left  exposed.  Plaster 
swirled  around  his  head,  and  he 
sneezed.  Despite  the  sad  condition  of 
the  kitchen,  left  for  years  to  the  cruel 
process  of  deterioration,  he  was  able  to 
remember  the  life  that  had  centered 
around  it.  His  conscious  self  was  bom- 
barded by  smells  and  sensations  long 
since  forgotten. 

Jody  skipped  into  the  warm,  aro- 
matic kitchen,  still  buttoning  his  cotton 
shirt.  His  lips  barely  brushed  his  moth- 
er's soft  cheek  in  a  quick  kiss,  and  he 
sang  a  cheerful  "Good  Morning"  to 
his  father  who  was  already  drinking 
coffee. 

Leaning  back  on  two  legs  of  his 
chair,  he  announced  with  a  mouthful 
of  too-salty  eggs,  "Me  and  some  of  the 
guys  are  going  swimmin ',  okay?" 

"After  you  help  me  with  the  yard,  " 
reminded  his  father. 

"Aw,  Dad,  do  I hafta?  1 mean  now?" 

"Yes,"  his  father  said,  simply  and 
firmly. 

Jody  realized  arguing  was  useless. 
He  wolfed  down  his  eggs  and  started 
on  his  mother's. 

Out  in  the  yard,  Jody  and  his  father 
cut  the  unkept  lawn.  The  other  boys 
dropped  by  on  their  way  to  the  lake 
and  taunted  him.  They  left  smirking, 
and  a  great  wave  of  resentment  passed 
over  Jody.  He  resented  having  to  mow 


the  lawn,  especially  that  day,  when  he 
had  sworn  he'd  beat  Ferguson  across 
the  lake. 

A  fat,  pink  worm  slithered  out  from 
under  a  rock.  Jody  stared  miserably  at 
it;  then  he  picked  it  up  and  carefully 
and  purposely  pushed  a  twig  into  its 
soft,  limp  body. 

When  the  lawn  was  finally  cut — it 
seemed  like  hours  to  Jody — his  father 
picked  a  large,  ripe  watermelon.  He 
held  it  between  his  large,  grass-stained 
hands  and  cracked  it  over  a  rock  with  a 
"pflop. "  Then,  together  they  sat  on 
the  freshly-cut  and  pleasant-smelling 
grass  and  talked  and  slurped  the  succu- 
lent red  meat.  Then,  sticky  with  the 
sweetness  of  the  fruit,  they  wrestled 
in  the  grass. 

Shaking  his  head,  as  if  to  shake  off 
the  sweet  but  painful  memories,  he 
left  the  kitchen  and  made  his  way 
towards  the  stairs. 

The  steps  sagged  and  groaned  under 
his  weight.  He  took  them  two  at  a 
time,  the  way  he  used  to  as  a  child,  but 
not  with  the  difficulty  that  he  had  had 
then.  At  the  top  he  walked  straight  to 
the  room  that  had  been  his,  almost  out 
of  habit,  he  thought.  The  massive  door 
was  closed.  He  grasped  the  cold  knob, 
but  the  door  wouldn't  budge.  Then, 
a  memory  flashed  across  his  mind.  The 
door  had  always  stuck.  He  squatted 
down  and  examined  the  bottom  of  the 
door.  It  was  scarred  with  gouges  and 
small  dents.  He  had  often  had  to  kick 
the  door  open.  Once  again,  he  swung 
at  the  door  with  his  foot,  and  it  banged 
open.  Cracked  yellow  shades  were  all 
that  remained  in  the  room,  but  Joseph 
could  close  his  eyes  and  see  it  as  it  had 
been. 

He  walked  to  a  window  and  yanked 
at  the  shade.  It  ripped  from  its  hooks 
and  fell  to  the  floor  at  his  feet.  More 
dust.  To  his  right  was  the  closet.  Again, 
a  memory  played  at  the  edges  of  his 
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mind.  He  walked  into  the  closet  and 
felt  above  the  door  frame.  Yes,  there 
it  was — the  crack. 

They  had  stolen  two  cigarettes  from, 
Bob's  father.  In  the  shed  behind  Bob's 
house,  they  had  smoked  them,  cough- 
ing and  choking  on  the  smoke  but  un- 
willing to  give  up.  From  then  on,  they 
got  cigarettes  from  wherever  they 
could.  They  would  buy  them  with 
their  candy  money  from  the  older  boys 
or  pilfer  them  from  their  fathers.  Jody 
hid  his  share  of  the  booty  in  the  crack 
between  the  door  frame  and  the  wall 
in  his  closet.  Often,  he  had  spent  hours 
in  his  room.,  perfecting  his  new-found 
art.  He  could  hold  down  the  acrid 
smoke  for  more  than  a  minute,  he 
could  swallow  the  smoke  and  seemingly 
never  exhale  it,  and  he  could  blow  per- 
fect smoke  rings.  He  was  the  envy  of 
every  boy  in  the  school. 

Joseph  took  a  pack  of  "Winstons" 
from  his  pocket  and  lit  up.  He  tried  to 
blow  a  smoke  ring;  he  hadn't  blown 
one  in  years.  Not  so  good.  He  tried 
again,  this  time  exaggerating  the  curve 
of  his  tongue.  It  was  better:  the  puff  of 
smoke  vaguely  resembled  a  ring  before 
it  dissolved  into  the  air. 

Joseph  wandered  through  the  rest 
of  the  house — the  parlor  where  he  had 
taken  those  hated  violin  lessons — the 
dining  room  where  relatives  and 
friends,  forgotten  the  rest  of  the  year, 
had  gathered  at  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  to  feast  on  the  golden  tur- 
key, the  pink  ham  and  the  home-made 
candies  and  cookies. 

And    there    was   his   parents'    room 


where  he  had  slept  when  afraid  and 
where  he  had  seen  his  mother  waste 
away  to  nothingness. 

Jody,  now  a  big  man,  almost  seven- 
teen, sat  silently  on  a  crate  and  watched 
the  women  bustling  around.  He  felt 
almost  bitter  toward  them  for  trying 
to  take  his  mother's  place,  but  his  in- 
sides  were  too  cold  for  him.  to  feel  any 
real  emotion.  His  father,  with  pale 
face  and  dark  rimmed  eyes,  shuffled 
over  and  put  his  arms  around  Jody's. 
When  they  left  that  day,  neither  ex- 
pected nor  wanted  to  ever  return. 

The  next  week  Jody  applied  for  a 
job.  It  was  as  a  clerk  with  a  large  con- 
struction firm.,  and  the  manager,  his 
eyes  hidden  in  rolls  of  fat,  with  a  cigar 
between  his  thick  lips  said,  "It's  a  job 
with  a  future.  Once  in,  son,  you  know 
you'll  go  places.  " 

When  the  interview  was  over,  Jody 
left  the  building  and  went  out  into  the 
hot,  sticky  air.  He  loosened  his  collar 
and  felt  his  aching  neck.  He  knew  it — 
a  rash.  "Oh  damn, "  he  muttered. 
"Well,  at  least  I  got  the  job.  " 

Joseph  took  one  last  look  and  closed 
the  front  door.  From  his  pocket,  he 
took  the  worn  brass  key  and  locked 
the  door.  "A  senseless  gesture,"  he 
thought  wryly.  Standing  on  the  sagging 
porch,  he  watched  the  construction  un- 
derway across  the  street. 

"They  oughta  have  this  place  down 
by  November,"  he  mused  to  himself. 
"A  lot  of  progress  has  been  made  these 
past  few  years.  We  should  get  at  least 
twenty  town-houses  built  on  this  one 
lot." 
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OBIT 


Evelyn  Joy 


"Obit,"  Evelyn's  first  story  to  appear 
in  PENMAN,  developed  from  a  part- 
time  job  with  the  NORTHERN  VIR- 
GINIA SUN. 

Evelyn     is    Secretary-Treasurer    of 
Madrigals,  musical  assistant  for  Choir, 
and  a  member  of  Social  Studies,  Span- 
ish, and  National  Honor  Societies. 

JEFFERSON  SQUEEZES  PAST 
LANGSTON  FOR  A  7-6  WIN 

£  C  T^\  amnation!  "  The  sudden  word 


D 


broke  into  her  thoughts,  and 
Dottie  Williams  glanced  up  from  the 
headline  she  was  writing.  The  sports 
editor  was  scowling  at  his  typewriter. 
The  sigh  of  frustration  as  he  jerked 
the  sheet  of  newsprint  from  the  ma- 
chine was  lost  in  the  familiar  confu- 
sion of  the  office.  After  crumpling  the 
offending  sentence  into  an  irregular 
ball,  he  tossed  it  in  the  direction  of 
the  trash  can.  The  ball  hit  the  rim 
and  fell  to  the  floor.  The  man's  teeth 
clamped  down  harder  on  the  thick, 
black  cigar  dangling  from  his  mouth, 
and  his  eyes  momentarily  surveyed 
the  room  to  see  if  anyone  had  noticed. 
Two  pairs  of  eyes  met  as  Dottie  and 
the  sports  writer  stared  at  each  other. 
Embarrassed,  Dottie  quickly  picked 
up  a  pencil  and  began  writing. 

POLLUTION  PROBLEM 

SUFFOCATING  NEW 

BUSINESSES 

She  was  now  uncomfortably  aware 
of  the  penetrating  stench  of  his  cigar 
all  the  way  across  the  room  to  the  cor- 
ner she  shared  with  the  women's  ed- 
itor. Wisps  of  cigarette  smoke  hung  in 
the  air  above  the  cluttered  desks.  Men 
in  limp  ties  and  rolled-up  shirt  sleeves 


Illustrated  by  Kathy  Hand 

were  talking  on  phones  while  secre- 
taries crossed  their  legs,  pulled  down 
their  dresses  to  mid-thigh,  and  chewed 
their  gum. 


TODAY'S  WEATHER:  CLOUDY 

AND  HUMID  WITH  A  20% 

CHANCE  OF  RAIN 

"The  women's  editor  is  probably 
typing  another  wedding  announce- 
ment," Dottie  thought,  and  she  caught 
herself  staring  again,  this  time  mes- 
merized by  the  rhythmic  snaps  of  type- 
writer keys.  The  women's  editor  broke 
the  spell  when  she  stopped  and  squint- 
ed up  at  the  long  gridwork  of  fluores- 
cent lights  above  her  head.  Dottie 
followed  her  glance.  She  blinked,  then 
looked  away  as  they  flickered  Morse 
code  at  varying  intervals. 

Dottie  inspected  the  office  with  a 
critical  eye. 

It's  been  my  home  for  several  months 
now,  yet  I  still  feel  like  a  stranger.  Mid- 
west prairie  towns  just  don't  compare 
with  eastern  cities.  Back  home  every- 
one knew  me,  but  here  they're  like 
machines  grinding  out  copy  day  after 
day. 

"Why  wait?" 

Dottie  could  hear  the  cynical  reason- 
ing of  the  obituary  writer  as  she  argued 
with  the  church  editor. 

"The  guy's  gonna  die  any  day  now. 
And  I'll  have  the  obit  ready  for  him." 

"Yeah,  but  isn't  that  kind  of  .  .  .  I 
mean,  let  him  live  the  little  time  he 
has  left  in  peace." 

"Look.  We  all  have  to  go  sometime. 
If  you  don't  like  the  way  I  write,  go 
elsewhere.  It's  bad  enough  having  to 
do  business  with  corpses,  but  when  the 
living  start  criticizing  .  .  ." 
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"Okay.   I  get  the  message.  Sorry  I 
even  mentioned  it." 

HEADLINE  WRITER  OF  NEWS 

GOES  BERSERK,  ASSAULTS 

BOSS 

What  a  job.  Who  said  a  newspaper 
office  was  full  of  excitement?  They  cer- 
tainly were  wrong  back  home.  I 
would  like  to  attack  Mr.  Ludwig. 
At  least  it  would  stir  things  up  a  little. 
Besides,  I'd  get  my  name  in  the  paper. 
In  fact,  I'd  probably  end  up  writing  my 
own  headline.  Actually,  though,  a  sim- 
ple line  with  a  smaller  caption  under- 
neath would  be  just  as  effective: 

WOMAN  ATTACKS  NEWS 
EDITOR 

Says  Working  Conditions  Unbearable 

"Hey!" 

Yeah,  much  better.  Fewer  letters 
and  emphasizes  the  female  angle.  He 
certainly  would  be  surprised. 

"Hey,  you!  Hey  .  .  .  uh  .  .  .  Dottie!" 

"Uh  .  .  .  Yeah  .  .  .  Whaddya  want?" 

"I  need  a  caption  for  this  picture 
and  two  headlines.  Here.  And  speed  it 
up.  I've  gotta  have  it  in  ten  minutes. 

"Uh  .  .  .  Okay." 

Stop  interrupting  me.  Wish  he'd 
leave  me  alone. 

BIG  BROTHER  IS  WATCHING 

Yeah,  this  office  is  like  that.  Always 
ready  to  pounce.  Especially  Fred. 
Thinks  he's  big  stuff  being  City  Desk 
editor.  And  when  he  wants  headlines, 
you'd  better  jump.  Thinks  he's  God- 
on-earth. 

Dottie's  eyes  wandered  over  to  the 
City  Desk.  She  could  just  barely  hear 
his  voice  as  he  talked  on  the  phone. 

"Fred  here  at  the  News.  Got  any 
info  on  that  bus  crash  at  Adler  and  Sec- 
ond0 Huh?  Oh,  yeah.  Called  the  Lan- 
caster County  police,  and  they  said, 
'No     comment.'      Know     why?     Oh, 


really?  Well,  I'll  be  .  .  .  Okay,  talk  to 
ya  later." 

Sounds  like  something  you'd  see  on 
the  television.  The  stereotyped  news- 
paper reporter.  He  likes  to  pretend 
he's  from  that  "special  breed  of  men." 
Hmm .  .  . 

FREDERICK  HANLEY 
ARRESTED  ON  DOPE  CHARGE 

It'd  change  his  entire  life.  Goody- 
goody  boy  from  the  News  caught  on 
possession  of  speed.  What  a  laugh! 
fust  what  he  needs  to  help  his  career 
a  little. 

Sweet  and  innocent  Shirley,  the 
switchboard  operator,  doesn't  look  so 
bad  in  print  herself .  .  . 

SUGARY  SHIRLEY  SEPARATES 

SUPERINTENDENT  AND 

SPOUSE  IN  SORDID  AFFAIR 

In  fact .  .  . 

BARBARA  CARDWELL, 

CHURCH  EDITOR,  FLIES  TO 

ENGLAND  FOR  ABORTION 

AND  RETURNS  IN  TIP-TOP 

SHAPE 
Mmm    .  .  .    What  a   luscious  story. 
Make  a  mint  offa   blackmail  on  that 
baby. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  OF  NEWS 
KILLS  TWO 

Pleads  Innocent  on  Grounds  of 
Temporary  Insanity 

More  like  permanent  insanity. 

MISS  DOROTHY  WILLIAMS 
TO  WED 

Wishful  thinking  .  .  .  Who  do  I  know 
that's  an  eligible  bachelor  around  this 
place?  At  least  back  home  there  was  .  .  . 

"Got  my  stuff  ready?" 

"Uh,  just  a  minute."  Speak  of  the 
devil.  Well,  just  a  minute,  Fred,  the 
dope-pusher.  I  know  what  you  really 
(Continued on  Page  47) 
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THE  BREAKAWAY 

(Continued from  Page  10) 

well  to  arbitrary  decisions  done  behind 
his  back. 

Jay  agreed.  "We  can't  play  tomor- 
row night.  A  few  practices  together 
doesn't  make  a  group.  You're  crazy  if 
you  think  it  does.  We've  got  potential, 
but  it  takes  awhile  to  learn  to  work 
with  each  other." 

The  ordinarily  shy  guitarist  put  in 
his  opinion.  "I  think  Rick  meant  well, 
and  we  could  give  it  a  try.  Nothing  is 
binding  in  the  deal,  is  it,  Rick0" 

"I  don't  think  so.  We're  suppose  to 
come  early  in  the  evening  to  set  up.  A 
mister  Goldman  will  meet  us  and  have 
us  sign.  .  ." 

"Herb  Goldman?"  interrupted  Dan. 

"Yes,  I  think  that's  his  name." 

Dan  sighed  in  disgust.  "He's  the 
klutz  that  gypped  my  band  last  year.  I 
wouldn't  play  for  that  guy  again  if  he 
promised  us  gold  bricks.  Look,  Rick, 
there's  more  to  music  than  just  notes. 
We  can't  relate  to  each  other  yet.  We 
don't  have  the  feel  for  the  music." 

Rick  took  a  more  philosophical  at- 
titude. "If  we  played  before  an  audi- 
ence, we  would  be  under  pressure,  and 
people  work  best  that  way,  I  think." 

Jay  spoke  again.  "I  guess  we  could 
hack  it  if  we  tried.  We  might  as  well 
make  the  'Keyboard  Kid'  happy.  What 
time  you  want  us  there?" 

Rick  laid  out  the  plans.  "If  we  get 
there  by  5:30,  we'll  be  able  to.  .  ." 


It  was  9:45  Friday  evening  before 
the  group  was  scheduled  to  play.  A 
piano  had  to  be  hauled  up  from  the 
basement  of  the  club  and  onto  the 
stage.  The  place  had  been  an  old 
American  Legion  hall  before  this  Gold- 
man fellow  saved  it  from  being  torn 


down  and  turned  it  into  a  teen-age 
night  club.  He  had  an  unusual  set-up. 
The  amateur  bands  played  until  10:00, 
and  then  one  professional  rock  group 
performed  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

At  9:40,  three-fourths  of  the  quar- 
tet was  in  place.  Jay  had  on  a  blue  satin 
shirt  and  bell  bottoms.  Dan  sported  an 
old  army  jacket,  and  Len  wore  a  simple 
sweatshirt  with  a  peace  emblem  on  one 
side.  Rick  walked  in  just  as  the  others 
began  to  feel  uneasy  as  to  his  where- 
abouts. When  asked  where  he  had  mis- 
placed himself,  he  said,  "I  was  out- 
side, thinking." 

Dan  curtly  laid  out  the  plans.  "All 
right,  come  off  your  cloud.  Let's  get 
the  signals  straight.  You  play  eight 
measures  at  the  beginning  of  each  song, 
and  I'll  come  in  with  a  slow  beat  after 
that.  Lenny  will  pick  up  our  rhythm 
and  'Silverthroat  Williams'  will  fol- 
low us." 

All  this  looseness  bothered  Rick. 
True,  he  had  quit  the  classics  because 
they  were  so  rigid  in  form,  and  he  had 
wanted  the  freedom  of  rhythm-and- 
blues  piano.  This  was  free,  all  right, 
but  it  was  also  foreign  to  him.  The 
music  seemed  much  too  disorganized. 
You  just  don't  make  up  a  song  as  you 
go  along,  do  you?  Now  he  knew  what 
made  all  those  other  thousands  of  im- 
provisational  rock-and-jazz  musicians 
the  way  they  were.  They  were  all  just 
lazy — too  lazy  to  transcribe  the  score, 
too  lazy  to  analyze  what  they  were 
playing,  too  lazy  to  pay  attention  to  dy- 
namics and  tempo.  It  was  no  wonder 
that  there  were  so  many  dropouts  play- 
ing in  bands  these  days.  None  of  them 
knew  how  to  do  anything  else,  so  they 
took  up  this  sort  of  garbage. 

Just  then,  Mr.  Goldman  stepped  up 
to  the  microphone  on  the  small  stage. 
He  was  a  balding,  sunburned  man  of 
about  forty  with  a  gaudy  tie  and  bushy 
sideburns.   He  gave  a   brief  introduc- 
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tion,  and  a  spotlight  was  turned  on  the 
band.  Rick  was  startled  by  the  glare. 
Dan  called  to  him.  "Hit  it!" 
Rick  started  the  song,  but  the  chords 
were  dissonant.  He  glanced  at  his 
hands.  They  were  cool  and  putty-like. 
He  looked  around  to  see  the  others. 
Dan  was  bouncing  on  the  drums,  en- 
joying every  minute.  Len  was  caressing 
the  guitar  neck,  and  Jay  was  singing 
with  all  his  power.  Rick  knew  he  was 
out  of  it.  Let  them  get  another  pianist 
and  form  their  own  kind  of  group. 
Maybe  they  were  enjoying  this,  but  he 
wasn't.  While  Dan  was  playing  a  drum 
solo,  Rick  stopped  moving  his  fingers 
and  gently  closed  the  keyboard  cover. 
He  slipped  behind  a  backstage  curtain 
and  left  by  the  rear  door. 
The  trio  continued  to  play. 

HIS  SUPERFLUOUS 
EXCELLENCY 

(Continued from  Page  15) 

in  stature  and  prestige.  Its  great  poten- 
tial is  just  now  being  explored. 

Beginning  with  Franklin  Roosevelt's 
administration,  the  post  has  expanded. 
With  each  succeeding  president,  more 
responsibilities  have  been  added. 
Roosevelt  initiated  the  practice  of  the 
vice-president's  attendance  at  Cabinet 
meetings.  Henry  Wallace,  Roosevelt's 
vice-president,  was  made  the  top  policy 
adviser,  diplomatic  representative,  and 
executive  officer.  During  the  Truman 
administration,  the  vice-president  be- 
gan participating  in  the  security  policy 
formation  when  he  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Security  Council 
by  statute.  The  Eisenhower  reign  saw 
a  tremendous  increase  in  the  power 
and  responsibility  of  the  vice-president 
due  to  the  fact  that  Eisenhower  was 
not  a  well  man  and  needed  to  delegate 
much  of  his  authority  to  a  younger  and 
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stronger  man.22  Eisenhower  empha- 
sized that  Nixon  was  the  second 
highest  man  in  power,  that  he  was  the 
chief  of  the  staff  of  the  president,  and 
also  that  he  was  the  heir-apparent.23 
Lyndon  Johnson,  under  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, became  an  "informed,  consulted, 
and  working  member  of  the  executive 
machinery."24  Kennedy  took  advan- 
tage of  Johnson's  wealth  of  knowledge 
and  compared  notes  with  him  many 
times.  Hubert  Humphrey  was  "the 
hardest  working  vice-president  in 
American  history"  even  though  he  had 
no  impact  on  the  people.25 

In  the  past,  a  man's  career  was  con- 
sidered over  after  having  been  vice- 
president.  Senator  Beveridge  insisted 
that  party  bosses  who  wished  to  elim- 
inate an  unwanted  but  popular  man 
would  use  the  vice-presidency  as  a 
"dumping-off  place.  Their  fear  and 
his  growing  career  will  be  cut  short  by 
the  nomination"26  because  Beve- 
ridge believed  no  vice-president  could 
ever  become  president  except  by  the 
death  of  his  superior.  Quay  and  Piatt, 
party  bosses,  forced  Theodore  Roose- 
velt into  the  office  against  his  will,  and 
it  was  general  knowledge  that  they 
were  expecting  to  shelve  him.  The  fact 
that  Humphrey  was  a  presidential 
candidate  was  proof  of  the  changing 
times.  It  has  been  estimated  that  a  vice- 
president  now  has  a  one-in-three 
chance  of  becoming  the  head  man.27 

The     present     administration     has 


22  Williams,  op.  at.,  p.  9. 

23  Ibid. 

24  Feerick,  op.  at.,  p.  231 . 

25  Edward  T.  Folliard,  "Can  You  Name  Three 
Former  VP's0"  America,  October  2,  1965,  Vol- 
ume 1 13,  p.  363. 

26  Beveridge,  op.  at.,  p.  212. 

27  Russell  Baker,  "A  Capsule  History  of  the 
Vice-Presidency,"  Holiday,  September,  1964,  Vol- 
ume 36,  p.  48. 
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promised  Vice-President  Spiro  T. 
Agnew  a  broader  responsibility  "than 
any  other  vice-president  previously  has 
assumed."28  A  discontinuance  of  a 
few  of  the  "more  ceremonial  .  .  .  than 
majority-line  responsibilities"29  will 
give  Agnew  more  time  to  spend  on 
pressing  executive  and  legislative  du- 
ties. 

The  emergence  of  new  duties  fur- 
ther proves  how  times  really  are 
changing.  One  can  understand  how 
many  writers  and  just  "people  on  the 
streets"  could  have  wished  for  the  dis- 
solution of  the  vice-presidency.  Before, 
"supplementary  vote-getting  abilities 
and  'delivering'  his  own  state"30  were 

28  "For  Agnew:  A  Desk  Where  the  Action 
Is."  U.  S.  New  and  World  Report,  November  25, 
1968,  Volume  65,  p.  21. 

29  Ibid. 

30  Henry  Brandon,  "Choosing  a  Running 
Mate,"  Saturday  Review,  April  18,  1964,  Volume 
47,  p.  14. 


important  factors  to  consider.  Also, 
his  "skill  to  influence  opinion  and  in- 
crease support  for  presidential  legis- 
lation and  financial  programs"31  was 
necessary  in  choosing  a  running  mate. 
The  vice-president  was  also  "conven- 
ient for  mass  duties  of  social, 
ceremonial,  and  political  nature."32 
However,  these  qualities  of  the  vice- 
president  have  become  outmoded. 
More  important  ideas  must  be  con- 
sidered now.  The  vice-president  must 
work  closely  with  the  president  in  all 
affairs.  He  can  help  to  relieve  the 
president's  work  load  because  the 
number  one  man  has  come  to  realize 
more  and  more  the  necessity  of  taking 
his  associate  into  his  confidence. 

Taking  all  factors  into  consideration, 
this  writer  feels  that  the  vice-presi- 
dency of  the  United  States  has  not  be- 
come an  anachronism  in  today's  rapid- 

31  Finer,  op.  cit.,  p.  296. 

32  Hatch,  op.  at.,  p.  238. 
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ly  changing  times.  The  reason  many 
complain  about  the  lack  of  relevance  in 
the  job  is  because  they  have  not  been 
aware  of  the  achievements.  His  duties 
as  assigned  by  the  president,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  constitutional  ones,  are  be- 
coming more  important  and  increasing- 
ly significant.  The  only  ingredient 
missing  is  the  publicity  which  should 
be  present  in  order  to  inform  the  peo- 
ple of  the  tremendous  amount  of  work 
being  accomplished  by  the  vice-presi- 
dent. "His  Superfluous  Excellency"  is 
only  now  beginning  to  experience  the 
overwhelming  responsibility  of  his 
job;  and  he  is  no  longer  "superfluous" 
but  a  necessary  and  contributing  mem- 
ber of  our  government. 

PRELUDE 

(  Continued  from  Page  33) 

Colin  smiled.   "What  do  you  think 
it  is?" 
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Michael  looked  up  into  his  face.  "It 
looks  like  an  ugly  old  man.  Someone 
who  hates  people.  Right?" 

"Probably,  Michael,  probably." 
Colin  reached  into  the  bag  and  pulled 
out  the  cap.  He  put  it  on  top  of  Mi- 
chael's head,  and  it  slid  over  one  ear, 
covering  his  shaggy  blonde  hair. 

Colin  lifted  him  up  into  the  swing. 
The  brown  bag  tumbled  and  slid  down 
the  hill  as  the  sun  slipped  through  the 
trees'  grasp.  He  pulled  back  the  swing 
and  let  it  fly  into  the  air. 

OBIT 

(  Continued  from  Page  42) 

are.  Can 't  fool  me.  You  think  I'm 
dumb,  but  I  know  what's  coming  off 
in  this  office. 

"Here  you  are." 

"Okay." 

Not  even  a  "thank  you.  "  Well,  what 
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can  you  expect  from  a  pusher?  They  're 
not  even  awake  half  the  time,  anyway. 
Man,  he  can't  last  much  longer.  Too 
many  holes  in  the  arm  and  too  much 
speed  in  the  blood. 

RITES  SET  FOR  FREDERICK 
HANLEY,  WAS  NEWS  EDITOR 
Poor  man,  I'm  going  to  his  funeral. 
He  was  a  dear  friend  of  mine,  you 
know.  I  knew  him  quite  well.  He  was 
so  kind  and  generous.  A  perfect  joy 
to  work  under. 

"Miss  Williams?  Is  there  a  'Miss 
Williams'  in  the  office?" 

A  dear,  dear  friend.  I'll  miss  him  so 
much  .  .  .  Miss  Williams  .  .  .  Miss 
Williams? 

Dottie  was  wrenched  out  of  her  fan- 
tasy world  by  the  sight  of  Fred  Hanley 
standing  at  the  City  Desk  holding  the 
phone  receiver  in  his  hand. 

"No,  sir.  I'm  afraid  you're  mistaken. 
There  is  no  'Miss  Williams'  here. 
Look,  I  just  asked.  You've  got  the 
wrong  number." 

Dottie  was  dumbfounded  for  a  sec- 
ond. Miss  Williams?  That  was  she! 
She  got  up  from  her  desk  with  a  start, 
knocking  over  the  lightweight  chair 
with  a  clatter,  and  yelled  across  the 
room. 

"Wait!  I'm  Miss  Williams!" 

She  set  the  chair  in  its  proper  posi- 
tion and  walked  quickly  towards  Fred. 
Dottie's  heart  pounded,  and  her  face 
turned  bright  red.  She  picked  up  the 
phone. 


"Hello?  Yes,  this  is  she.  My  car? 
Oh,  yes.  I'll  be  over  at  five  o'clock. 
Good-by." 

She  hung  up  the  receiver,  her  face 
still  red.  That  was  a  good  one.  All  that 
trouble  for  a  lousy  car.  But  no  one 
knew  my  name!  I  don't  believe  it.  They 
must  have  heard  it  sometime.  They 
must  have.  But  no  one  pointed  me  out 
to  Fred.  They  knew  "Dottie''  but  not 
"Miss  Williams."  All  concerned  with 
their  own  petty  problems  and  can't  see 
beyond  their  noses.  I've  been  in  this 
office  for  three  months,  and  no  one's 
condescended  to  even  look  at  me  a  sec- 
ond time.  I'm  nothing  in  their  eyes. 
I  don 't  even  exist  as  a  name  to  them. 

She  stood  transfixed  with  the  reali- 
zation of  her  anonymity.  She  had  al- 
ways assumed  that  they  at  least  knew 
her  name.  She  wanted  to  scream  at 
them.  She  wanted  to  tell  them  that  she 
was  alive,  not  buried  in  one  of  those 
lifeless  obituaries  the  News  printed. 
No,  she  was  Dottie  Williams — alive 
and  well  and  living  in  a  newspaper  of- 
fice. But  the  words  caught  in  her 
throat.  With  her  hand  still  on  the 
phone,  she  stared  at  Fred.  He  gave 
her  a  blank  look,  then  sat  down  and 
continued  writing  a  news  story. 

Somehow,  Dottie  managed  to  stum- 
ble back  to  her  corner.  She  sat  down 
and  automatically  picked  up  a  pencil. 
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AND  THE  TIME  CAME 


Lana  Everett 

This  is  Lana 's  second  story  to  be  published 
in  PENMAN.  "The  Journey  Homeward" 
appeared  in  last  year's  spring  issue. 

Lana  is  President  of  the  Science  Honor 
Society,  Secretary  of  Elos,  Historian  of 
Tikos,  and  a  member  of  M'-L's  team  in 
the  county-wide  Battle  of  the  Brains. 

We  were  talking — about  the  space 

between  us  all 

And  the  people — who  hide  themselves 

behind  a  wall  of  illusion 

Never  glimpse  the  truth — then  it's  far 

too  late — when  they  pass  away.1 

William  Franklin  Monroe  heard 
his  wife's  thin  nasal  voice  break- 
ing the  silence  of  his  bedroom  for 
the  third  time.  This  time  he  responded 
to  her  command  to  wake  up  by  toss- 
ing back  the  rumpled  covers  and 
sheet,  twisting  into  a  sitting  position, 
and  taking  a  long  ragged  breath.  He 
coughed  dryly  as  he  groped  in  the 
drawer  of  the  night  table  for  his 
cigarettes.  He  found  a  pack  and 
shook  it.  Drawing  out  the  last  cig- 
arette, he  crumpled  the  empty 
package  in  his  fist  and  tossed  it  at 
the  wastebasket  with  a  careless  sweep 
of  his  arm.  The  wad  of  paper  bounced 
off  the  rim  of  the  container  and  fell 
on  the  floor.  Mr.  Monroe  gazed  at 
it  for  a  minute,  then  returned  his 
attention  to  the  cigarette  in  his  hand. 
He  lit  the  cigarette  with  the  chro- 
mium-plated lighter  on  the  night 
table  and  pushed  himself  into  a 
standing  position. 

Mr.  Monroe  slouched  into  the 
hall  and  shuffled  toward  the  bath- 
room. He  looked  at  the  still  life  on 
the  wall  to  his  right.  It  was  one  of 
those   cheap    reproductions    sold    at 


'George  Harrison,  "Within  You  Without  You,"  copy- 
right 1967  by  Northern  Songs  Ltd.,   England. 


Illustrated  by  Pat  Morrison 

dime  stores,  complete  with  a  plastic 
frame.  Every  time  he  saw  that  picture 
he  thought,  "I'm  going  to  buy  a 
decent  picture  and  throw  that 
monstrosity  away."  He  vaguely 
remembered  that  there  had  been  a 
different  picture  on  that  wall  several 
years  ago,  but  he  couldn't  remember 
what  it  had  looked  like. 

He  closed  the  bathroom  door 
behind  him  and  carefully  crushed 
the  butt  of  his  cigarette  in  the  ashtray 
on  top  of  the  toilet.  His  morning  face 
gazed  back  at  him  from  the  mirror 
above  the  sink.  Bending  down,  he 
splashed  the  icy  water  from  the  faucet 
onto  his  eyes  and  rinsed  his  mouth 
out.  He  shaved,  took  a  quick  hot 
shower,  an  even  quicker  cold  shower, 
and  walked  back  down  the  hall  to 
his  bedroom. 

He  picked  out  a  white  shirt  with 
thin  blue  stripes  and  hung  it  on  the 
doorknob  of  the  closet.  He  dressed 
slowly,  then  buttoned  his  shirt  on 
and  pulled  on  the  trousers  he  had 
laid  across  the  back  of  the  chair 
against  the  wall.  He  sat  down  on 
the  chair  and  tied  his  shoes.  Rising, 
he  walked  to  the  closet  again,  selected 
a  tie,  and  stared  blankly  at  the  mirror 
over  the  chest  of  drawers  as  he  mech- 
anically knotted  the  tie.  Satisfied 
with  the  result,  Mr.  Monroe  walked 
out  of  the  room  and  down  the  stairs. 

He  entered  the  kitchen  and  joined 
his  wife  at  the  breakfast  table.  She 
rose  when  he  sat  down  and  began 
fussily    dishing    out     his     scrambled 

eggs- 

"How  much  do  you  want?" 
"About  that  much.  No,  just  a  little 

bit  more." 

He  couldn't  believe  it.   She  asked 
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him  that  same  blasted  question  every 
time  she  served  him  his  eggs.  She 
knew  how  many  eggs  he  wanted; 
why  did  she  have  to  ask?  But  even 
more  incredible  to  him  was  the  fact 
that  he  always  answered  the  question. 
His  wife  laid  three  oily  strips  of 
bacon  across  the  plate  of  eggs  and 
set  the  dish  in  front  of  her  husband. 
He  picked  up  the  newspaper,  cast  a 
displeased  eye  over  he  headlines  on 
the  front  page,  and  turned  to  the 
editorial  section.  Mrs.  Monroe 
poured  some  coffee  into  a  cup,  and 
as  she  placed  it  and  a  glass  of  juice 
beside  the  dish  of  eggs,  she  kissed 
her  husband  perfunctorily  on  the 
cheek  and  offered  her  own  for  one  in 
return. 

Mr.  Monroe  gulped  down  the  last 
of  his  coffee  and  stood  up.  He  carried 
his  dishes  to  the  sink,  rinsed  out  his 
coffee  cup  and  took  a  drink,  then 
washed  and  dried  his  hands.  His 
wife  followed  him  out  of  the  kitchen, 
helped  him  put  on  his  suit  coat  and 
overcoat,  and  kissed  him  good-by. 
As  Mr.  Monroe  walked  out  the  door 
he  heard  his  wife  calling  upstairs  to 
awaken  the  kids. 

We  were  talking — about  the  love  we  all 
could  share — when  we  find  it 
To  try  our  best  to  hold  it  there — with 
our  love 

With  our  love — we  could  save  the  world 
— if  they  only  knew. 
Bill  Monroe  edged  his  car  around 
the  line  of  cars  waiting  at  a  stop  light 
and  got  into  the  right-hand  lane. 
When  the  green  arrow  appeared,  he 
swept  around  the  turn,  gave  a  short 
hard  push  to  the  accelerator,  then 
settled  into  an  easy  thirty  m.p.h.  He 
leaned  forward  and,  without  taking 
his  eyes  off  the  road,  turned  the  radio 
on.  He  was  only  vaguely  aware  of  the 
news  broadcaster's  voice  as  it  freed 
itself  from  the  initial  static. 

"A   U.N.    study    reveals    that    ap- 


proximately one  million  more  Biafrans 
will  die  of  disease  and  starvation  as 
a  result  of  the  recently  ended  civil 
war." 

"Let's  see  if  WLIV  has  any  music 
on  yet,"  Bill  said  to  himself.  He 
pushed  the  middle  button  and  turned 
the  volume  control  up.  A  selection 
by  the  Tijuana  Brass  was  just  ending, 
and  the  obnoxious  voice  of  the  disk 
jockey  broke  in  with  "This  is  Smiling 
Sam  Davidson  saying  'good  good 
morning'  to  all  you  commuters  out 
there!  Stay  tuned  for  more  music 
on  your  station,  WLIV!" 

Bill  Monroe  gave  a  short  mirthless 
laugh.  "I  don't  know  where  these 
DJ's  get  this  'good  morning'  stuff," 
he  thought.  "This  is  just  the  same  as 
any  other  morning.  In  fact,  traffic's 
worse  than  usual.  Wonder  what  the 
tie-up  is." 

By  now  he  had  slowed  to  fifteen 
miles  per  hour,  which  was  quite  low 
for  that  stage  of  his  route.  Looking 
farther  up  the  road  he  could  see  the 
cars  in  his  lane  merging  to  the  left. 
He  swore  softly  and  turned  on  his 
left  turn  signal.  After  a  few  minutes 
he  saw  an  opening  and  slipped  in. 

As  the  line  of  cars  crept  past  the 
congested  area,  he  could  see  that 
there  had  been  an  accident.  A  sleek 
metallic  blue  Mustang  had  been 
rammed  in  the  rear  by  a  heavy  Olds- 
mobile,  probably  a  late  fifties'  model. 
The  trunk  of  the  Mustang  had  been 
folded  up  to  almost  half  its  original 
length,  and  the  rear  wheels  were  set 
at  crazy  angles  to  the  body  of  the  car. 
The  only  damage  to  the  Olds  was  a 
slightly  buckled  hood  and  smashed 
headlights.  Bill  shook  his  head  and 
tried  to  guess  what  the  damages 
would  amount  to. 

Then  he  saw  the  girl.  She  was 
standing  by  the  door  of  her  Mustang, 
supported  by  one  of  the   policemen 
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at  the  scene.  Her  hair  looked  wild 
and  matted,  and  she  was  holding  a 
large  white  rag  against  he  head.  As 
Bill  slowly  drove  past,  he  saw  her 
withdraw  the  rag  from  its  position, 
revealing  a  gory  wound  across  her 
forehead.  The  girl  looked  at  the  blood 
on  the  make-shift  bandage  and  her 
face  took  on  a  greenish-white  cast. 
With  a  grimace  of  pain  and  fear,  she 
pressed  the  rag  to  her  forehead  again. 
Once  past  the  scene  of  the  accident, 
Mr.  Monroe  changed  to  the  right 
lane  again.  A  momentary  shudder 
ran  through  him,  and  he  leaned 
forward  and  turned  up  the  volume 
on  the  radio. 

Try  to  realize  it's  all  within  yourself 
no-one  else  can  make  you  change 
And  to  see  you're  really  only  very  small, 
and  life  flows  on  within  you  and  without 
you. 

That  day  at  work  was  no  different 
than  most  other  days.  Bill  Monroe 
sometimes  wondered  how  it  would 
have  been  to  have  gone  into  another 
career — whether  it  would  have  been 
more  interesting.  He  remembered 
taking  chemistry  in  high  school  and 
how  his  teacher  had  urged  him  to 
consider  making  it  his  vocation. 
"You're  quite  a  promising  young 
man,  Bill.  I  wish  you'd  give  chemistry 
some  serious  thought."  That's  what 
he  had  said.  But  things  worked  out 
differently.  His  job  wasn't  really  too 
bad,  and  somehow  chemistry  didn't 
seem  to  be  too  practical.  But  Bill 
tried  not  to  think  about  it  too  often. 

He  was  an  accountant  with  Davis, 
Newman,  and  Benefield  and  had 
been  for  twenty-two  years.  His  days 
at  the  office  were  filled  with  books 
and  papers  covered  with  columns  of 
figures  From  time  to  time  he  was 
called  to  look  over  a  stockyard  or 
warehouse  to  prepare  an  audit  for  the 
company,  but  his  job  was   generally 


tame.  There  was  some  prospect  of 
getting  a  promotion  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  but  Bill  didn't  think  about 
that  too  much  either. 

At  five  o'clock,  which  seemed  to 
have  come  a  bit  sooner  that  day,  Bill 
Monroe  stacked  the  papers  on  his 
desk  and  laid  them  in  the  top  right 
drawer  of  his  desk.  He  turned  off  the 
fluorescent  lamp,  took  his  coat  off  the 
hanger,  and  headed  out  the  door.  A 
fellow  employee  greeted  him  as  the 
two  of  them  left  the  building. 

"  'Thank  God  It's  Friday,'  eh 
Bill?" 

Bill  stopped  for  a  moment  and 
looked  at  the  other  man.  He  gave  a 
short    laugh    and    muttered   "Yeah." 

We  were  talking — about  the  love  that's 
gone  so  cold  and  the  people, 
Who  gain  the  world  and  lose  their  soul — 
they  don't  know — they  can't  see — are 
you  one  of  them? 

Mr.  Monroe  took  his  place  in  the 
line  of  cars  waiting  to  leave  the  park- 
ing lot  and  enter  the  rush-hour  crawl. 
He  thought  idly  about  what  he  was 
likely  to  get  for  dinner  that  night. 
"Let's  see:  since  today's  Friday,  we'll 
probably  have  something  like  ham- 
burgers or  canned  chili,  and  Betty 
will  start  riding  me  about  how  I 
never  take  her  anywhere  any  more. 
Who  does  she  think  I  am,  Onassis? 
Lord,  what  a  belly-acher! " 

While  he  was  waiting  at  a  red 
light,  Bill  noticed  a  handful  of  people 
dressed  in  the  faded  blue  uniforms 
of  the  Salvation  Army,  holding  forth 
on  a  street  corner.  They  looked  some- 
what like  the  poor  souls  they  were 
sent  to  help,  stamping  their  feet  and 
shivering  in  the  biting  February  wind. 
The  faltering,  plaintive  notes  issuing 
from  their  battered  instruments 
mingled  with  the  noises  of  the  crowds 
and  the  traffic.  Bill  could  catch  only 
fragmentary  bits  of  hymns  he  scarcely 
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remembered  from  his  mornings  at 
Sunday  school  as  a  boy.  "They  sure 
pick  some  good  musicians  for  that 
group,  don't  they?"  Bill  chuckled  and 
pulled  away  as  the  light  turned  green. 

When  Bill  Monroe  finally  turned 
onto  the  wide  boulevard  he  used  to 
get  to  his  street,  the  sun  was  balanced 
on  the  horizon,  spreading  pink  and 
gold  in  ever-deepening  hues  across 
the  western  sky.  Television  antennas 
stood  in  a  spidery  silhouette  against 
the  sunset,  and  the  shadows  of  the 
trees  and  houses  were  stretching  out 
to  greet  the  darkness  creeping  in  from 
the  east.  Bill  squinted  into  the  bril- 
liant sun  and  pulled  down  the  visor 
to  shield  his  eyes. 

He  made  the  turn  into  the  street 
he  lived  on  and  drove  past  the  well- 
kept  little  houses.  He  had  driven  past 
the  same  ones  for  so  many  years  that 
he  no  longer  was  even  aware  of  what 
they  looked  like. 

A  few  children  were  playing  on  the 
sidewalk.  "I  wish  people  wouldn't 
let  their  kids  run  loose  like  that. 
It's  such  a  blasted  nuisance  for 
drivers  to  have  to  watch  out  for  them. 
Never  know  what  the  little  idiots  will 
do  next." 

A  little  girl  holding  a  big  red  ball 
was  skating  furiously  down  the  walk. 
Bill  watched  her,  shaking  his  head. 
Suddenly  the  girl  hit  an  uneven  spot 
and  lost  her  balance.  The  ball  flew 
from  her  hands  and  rolled  into  the 
street  as  the  child  tried  desperately 
to  regain  her  footing.  She  took  several 
comic  stumbling  steps  and,  failing, 
fell  down. 

Bill  pulled  to  a  stop  to  avoid  run- 
ning over  the  little  girl's  ball.  Then, 
without  quite  knowing  what  he  was 
doing,  he  got  out  of  his  car  and 
retrieved  the  ball.  He  walked  over  to 
where  the  girl  sat  in  a  heap  on  the 
sidewalk.  She  was  crying  loudly  and 


gingerly  covering  her  skinned  knees 
with  her  hands.  Bill  squatted  down 
beside  her,  handed  the  red  ball  to 
her,  and  pulled  out  his  handkerchief. 
As  the  girl  sat  sobbing  and  blinking 
back  tears,  staring  at  him  with  fear 
and  curiosity,  Bill  Monroe  carefully 
brushed  away  the  dirt  from  her  in- 
juries and  dabbed  gently  at  the  blood. 
Suddenly  a  woman  came  hurrying 
out  of  one  of  the  houses,  calling 
the  child's  name.  When  the  girl  heard 
her  mother  coming,  she  shrank  away 
from  Bill  and  began  screaming  and 
crying.  Bill  caught  himself  with  a 
start,  glanced  from  the  child  to  the 
mother,  and  stiffly  got  to  his  feet. 
He  backed  away  from  the  crying 
child  and  stood  awkwardly  as  the 
mother  picked  her  up.  The  woman 
gave  Bill  an  apprehensive  look,  then 
turned  and  whisked  the  girl  back  into 
her  house. 

Bill  stood  motionless  for  several 
minutes,  a  bit  shaken  by  what  he  had 
done,  but  even  more  puzzled  by  the 
actions  of  the  child's  mother.  At 
last  he  walked  back  to  his  car,  got 
in,  and  drove  slowly  on  to  his  house. 
He  turned  into  his  driveway, 
turned  off  the  motor,  and  locked  the 
car.  He  walked  slowly  up  the  path  to 
his  front  porch  and  noticed  his  young- 
est child's  brightly  striped  ball  lying 
on  the  grass.  He  studied  it  a  few 
moments,  then  stepped  up  to  it  and 
gave  it  a  gentle  tap  with  the  toe  of 
his  shoe.  The  ball  rolled  a  few  feet 
and  stopped.  Bill  Monroe  stared  at  it 
with  almost  a  look  of  sadness  in  his 
face,  then  blinked  his  eyes  and  turned 
away.  He  walked  up  the  steps  to  his 
porch  and  opened  the  front  door. 
When  you've  seen  beyond  yourself — 
then  you  may  find,  peace  of  mind,  is 
waiting  there — 

And  the  time  will  come  when  you  see 
we're  all  one,  and  life  flows  on  within 
you  and  without  you. 
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THE  DAYS  OF  SEPTEMBER 


by  Ron  Risdon 


Ron 's  first  non-fiction  article  for  Penman 
is  a  review  of  "The  Fantasticks,  "  a  musi- 
cal which  is  opening  for  a  summer  run 
at  Ford's  Theater.  Also  in  this  issue 
is  Ron's  short  story,  "Transformation." 
Although  the  story  is  not  totally  auto- 
biographical, it  reflects  some  of  his  personal 
experiences. 

This  year  Ron  is  a  member  of  the 
varsity  debate  team  and  vice-president  of 
National  Honor  Society  besides  serving  as 
Non-Fiction  Editor  of  Penman.  Next  fall 
he  will  attend  the  College  of  M  'illiam  and 
Mary,  where  he  will  study  political  science 
and  sociology. 

In  today's  cinema  and  theater,  where 
love  is  thrown  about  between  the 
eroticism  of  "I  Am  Curious,  Yellow" 
and  "Oh,  Calcutta!,"  and  the  gay 
guys  of  "The  Boys  in  the  Band,"  it 
is  refreshing  to  know  that  some  relief 
is  available.  "The  Fantasticks"  repre- 
sents such  relief  in  the  form  of  a  light 
and  beautiful  play  about  a  non-erotic, 
non-perverted  love. 

"The  Fantasticks"  is  no  new-comer 
to  the  stage.  Its  writers,  Tom  Jones 
and  Harvey  Schmidt,  first  produced 
a  one-act  version  at  Barnard  College 
in  the  summer  of  1959.  It  was  so  well 
received  that  the  writers  were  com- 
missioned to  expand  the  play  into  a 
full  evening  performance  for  off- 
Broadway  theater.  On  May  3,  1960, 
it  opened  at  the  tiny  Sullivan  Street 
Playhouse  in  Greenwich  Village  and 
was  immediately  acclaimed  by  both 
critics  and  theatergoers.  Its  popular 
soundtrack  was  released  by  MGM 
records,  a  rare  occurrence  for  off- 
Broadway  theater.  Other  productions 
of  the  play  began  to  appear  all  over 
the  world.  Attesting  to  its   universal 


popularity,  it  became,  in  January 
1968,  the  longest  running  show  in 
New  York  theater.  There  have  been 
over  1000  productions  by  stock  and 
amateur  companies  and  95  presenta- 
tions in  35  foreign  countries. 

A  quick  look  at  the  musical's  story 
and  songs,  and  the  reasons  for  its 
success  become  obvious.  Informality 
is  the  key  word  in  "The  Fantasticks." 
The  stage  is  set  at  the  beginning  with 
the  same  scenery  that  appears 
throughout  the  show.  Surrounding 
the  stage  on  three  sides  are  four 
sheets,  supported  by  metal  frames, 
that  depict  woodland  scenes.  Holding 
the  attention  at  center  stage  are  a 
series  of  wooden  platforms  upon 
which  rest  the  remaining  props.  On 
the  first  platform,  two  crates  draped 
with  a  cloth  support  a  watering  can, 
a  pair  of  garden  shears,  and  a  hat. 
A  huge  pirate's  chest  resting  on  the 
rear  platform  completes  the  scenery. 

The  play  itself  is  divided  into  two 
acts,  each  of  which  is  dramatically 
different  from  the  other.  The  first 
act  is  one  of  happiness  and  naivete'. 
The  act  begins  as  the  players,  led  by 
the  narrator,  race  up  onto  the  stage, 
picking  up  their  props  and  taking 
their  places.  The  narrator  sets  the 
mood  for  the  entire  play  by  singing 
what  is  perhaps  the  musical's  best 
known  song,  "Try  To  Remember." 
This  done,  he  introduces  the  char- 
acters, beginning  with  The  Girl.  She 
is  a  naive  sixteen  year  old  who  still 
lives  in  a  storybook  world.  Her  father, 
the  gardener,  puzzles  over  her  activi- 
ties as  she  describes  them  in  "Much 
More."  Next  we  meet  The  Boy, 
another  naive  teenager,  several  years 
older  than  The  Girl,  whose  primary 
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interest  in  life  at  this  time  is  feminine 
companionship.  His  father  is  likewise 
confused  about  his  child's  nature. 

Now  the  stage  is  set  for  what  may 
be  an  anticipated  fact — that  The  Boy 
and  The  Girl  are  in  love.  They  have 
one  problem  which  is  hardly  unique: 
their  parents  are  opposed  to  their 
marriage.  The  fathers  have  erected  a 
wall  between  their  yards,  and  the 
couple  must  secretly  climb  a  tree 
beside  the  wall  to  meet.  It  is  at  one 
such  meeting  that  the  couple 
expresses  their  love   in  "Metaphor." 

In  actuality,  though,  the  fathers 
have  been  pulling  the  fast  one  on 
their  children,  not  vice  versa.  They 
are  the  best  of  friends,  and  the  feud 
is  just  a  scheme  to  get  their  children 
together.  Since  children  always  do  the 
opposite  of  what  their  parents  want, 
they  believe  that  if  you  "Never  Say 
No,"  you  will  never  get  your  progeny 
to  do  what  you  want. 

A  new  problem  has  arisen  for  the 
parents,  however.  They  must  now 
find  a  way  to  assure  that  The  Boy 
and  The  Girl  will  marry  without 
having  to  continue  their  feud.  They 
decide  to  stage  an  abduction  of  the 
daughter  and  allow  the  son  to  rescue 
her,  increasing  The  Girl's  admiration 
of  him  and  allowing  the  fathers  to 
condescend  to  the  marriage.  They 
hire  a  troupe  of  aging  actors,  led  by 
El  Gallo,  who  turns  out  to  be  the 
narrator.  Terms  are  arranged  as  they 
sing  "It  Depends  on  What  You  Pay." 

The  lovers  are  walking  in  the  forest, 
discussing  that  "Soon  It's  Gonna 
Rain,"  as  the  abducters  romp  in  to 
the  tune  of  the  "Rape  Ballet."  The 
Boy  duels  with  them  and  vanquishes 
them  at  the  same  time  that  the  suave 
El  Gallo  plants  the  seed  of  a  little 
girl's  crush  in  The  Girl's  heart.  The 
fathers  rush  in  and  the  first  act  con- 
cludes with  "Happy  Ending." 


As  the  second  act  begins,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  honeymoon  is  over. 
The  wall  has  come  down  and  every- 
body is  trying  to  live  happily  ever 
after,  to  no  avail.  Even  the  fruit  from 
The  Girl's  garden  is  a  source  of  dis- 
harmony as  they  all  sing  "This  Plum 
Is  Too  Ripe."  The  Boy  decides  to 
leave  home  for  the  great  unknown  at 
the  encouragement  of  the  narrator. 
("I  Can  See  It.") 

The  fathers  lament  how  poorly 
things  have  developed,  comparing 
the  sureness  of  when  you  "Plant  a 
Radish"  to  the  unpredictability  of 
raising  a  child.  Meanwhile,  the 
Narrator  has  been  fostering  the 
relationship  he  initiated  during  the 
abduction,  increasing  The  Girl's 
admiration  for  him.  He  describes  the 
world  in  "Round  and  Round,"  and 
promises  to  take  her  on  a  tour  of 
the  faraway.  He  jilts  her,  however, 
and  she  is  deeply  hurt.  The  Boy 
returns,  scarred  by  his  experience 
in  the  not-so-beautiful  world.  The 
two  realize  how  foolish  they  were  in 
their  innocence  and  see  that  all  that 
they  need  is  in  their  own  backyard 
as  they  sing  "They  Were  You."  The 
fathers  come  in  to  welcome  their 
children  back,  and  the  Narrator  con- 
cludes the  musical  as  he  began  it, 
with  "Try  To  Remember." 

In  the  current  production  at  Ford's 
Theater,  the  story  of  "The  Fan- 
tasticks"  is  further  enhanced  by  the 
excellent  ability  of  the  Circle  in  the 
Square  performers.  The  Boy,  played 
by  Larry  Small,  comes  across  quite 
convincingly,  and  his  opera-trained 
voice  adds  much  to  his  part.  The  Girl, 
Peggy  Clark,  is  not  as  strong  in  her 
role,  but  certainly  not  inadequate. 
The  Boy's  Father,  portrayed  by 
William  Larsen,  and  The  Girl's 
Father,  Gwyllum  Evans,  are  superb 
and  silly  in  their  roles  and   account 
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for  a  good  share  of  the  play's  light- 
ness. Richard  Lederer  and  George 
Curley  as  the  abductors  add  absurd- 
ity to  the  play  in  their  portrayal  of 
two  aging  and  defunct  actors.  Guy 
Grasso  plays  the  Mute,  a  part  which 
obviously  demands  less  in  the  way  of 
vocal  expression  but  more  in  the  art 
of  pantomine.  He  plays  his  part  well. 
Finally,  Stephen  Douglass,  as  the 
Narrator,  is  the  wise  man  of  the  play. 
He  is  the  storyteller,  the  abductor, 
and  the  one  who  hurts  the  children 
in  order  to  teach  them  how  to  love. 
He  fills  all  these  roles  well  and  might 
be  regarded  as  the  catalytic  force  in 
"The  Fantasticks." 

No  deep  thought  is  required  to 
deduce  the  meaning  of  "The  Fan- 
tasticks." Nevertheless,  one  should 
not  dismiss  it  as  just  another  roman- 
tic story  with  a  happy  ending.  All 
the  exaggerations  of  real  life  and  the 
silliness  serve  a  purpose.  They  create 
an  image  which  is  essential  to  the 
play's  message  of  love.  That  image 
is  innocence. 

Everything  that  is  happening  in 
"The  Fantasticks"  is  aimed  at  creat- 
ing this  image.  The  Girl  is  a  bubbly 
little  romantic,  filled  with  ideas  of  a 
beautiful,  fairy-tale  world.  She  has  all 
the  naivete'  of  an  eight  year  old, 
reading  Rebecca  of  Sunny  brook  Farm. 
The  Boy  is  a  simpleton,  the  accumu- 
lation of  all  the  cliche's  about  clumsi- 
ness, obliviousness,  and  interest  in  the 
opposite  sex  that  are  associated  with 
adolescent  males.  The  fact  that  they 
secretly  meet  in  the  tree  and  that 
they  could  be  fooled  by  the  fake 
abduction  only  adds  to  this  image  of 
innocence. 

Going  on  a  step  further,  the  image 
is  accentuated  when  The  Boy  and 
The  Girl  lose  their  naivete'.  The 
Narrator  realizes  that  they  cannot 
live  in  innocence  forever  and  that  the 


only  way  to  make  them  aware  of  the 
world  is  to  let  them  be  hurt  by  it.  He 
convinces  The  Boy  to  seek  his  fortune 
in  the  world,  only  to  have  him  return 
after  several  unpleasant  experiences. 
He  leads  The  Girl  on,  enticing  her 
with  the  promise  of  loving  a  mature 
man,  then  jilts  her.  The  two  lovers 
have  now  been  catapulted  in  to  the 
realm  of  experience. 

With  this  image  firmly  understood, 
the  message  of  "The  Fantasticks" 
becomes  clear.  The  Boy  and  The  Girl 
have  love  before  they  are  hurt,  but  it 
is  not  a  full  love.  Only  after  they 
are  hurt,  only  after  they  have  experi- 
enced the  cruelty  of  the  world,  can 
their  relationship  be  full. 

The  key  to  this  rests  in  the  song 
"Try  To  Remember."  It  says  that  the 
way  to  fully  appreciate  innocence  is 
to  look  back  at  its  beauty  through  the 
pain  of  experience.  Innocence  by 
itself  is  nothing,  but  innocence  com- 
bined with  experience  yields  a  much 
greater  reward. 

The  message  can  be  quite  mean- 
ingful to  us  today.  We  are  now  in  an 
age  of  increasing  romanticism  where 
innocence  is  exalted.  We  cling  to  it 
like  gold,  all  the  while  rejecting  the 
world  as  ugly.  Experience  is  a  dirty 
word.  But  perhaps  we  are  mistaken. 
We  seem  to  be  making  our  lives 
emptier  by  protecting  ourselves  from 
experience.  If  we  choose  to  apply  the 
message  of  "The  Fantasticks,"  we 
can  more  fully  appreciate  the  beauty 
of  innocence  than  through  a  strict 
romatic  approach. 

One  does  have  a  tendency  at  a  point 
to  question  the  realism  of  the  musi- 
cal's message.  You  cannot  help  but 
say  to  yourself  that  people  that 
experience  such  a  hurt  usually 
become  bitter  afterwards  instead  of 
finding  it  easier  to  love.  Maybe  so, 
(Continued  on  Page  41) 


The  Pacific  Takes  Big  Sur 


Jan  Ellis 
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It  rises  and  falls  and  bends  and  turns  in  a 

primeval  rhythm 
Of  contour  and  mass. 
The  mountains  plunge  audaciously 
To  the  sienna  sediment 
And  capes  of  jagged  stone. 
A  buff  half-moon  beach  curves  south 
And  the  topography  continues. 
There  is,  in  its  upward  thrust, 
A  suggestion  of  movement 
Opposing  the  power  of  the  sea. 

Eroding  the  rocks  to  islands, 

Eroding  the  islands  beneath  the  waves, 

Carving  out  beaches  and  grottos  and  caves 

To  the  endless  horizon. 

Pounding  and  splashing, 

Retreating  and  dashing, 

Where  the  ocean  lies  feat. 

And  waiting,  patient  and  still 

To  consume  the  land  that  will 

Vanish  in  gluttony-Time. 
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THIS  YEAR  IT  WAS  DIFFERENT 


Elizabeth  Konie 

"This  Tear  It  Was  Different"  is  Liz's 
first  story  to  appear  in  Penman.  The  idea 
for  the  story  came  from  past  vacations  at 
the  beach.  Liz,  a  junior,  is  a  member  of 
National  Honor  Society,  Tikos,  and 
National  Beta. 

A  dry,  musty  gust  greeted  Ann  as 
the  attic  door  opened  with  a  suc- 
tion-like force.  She  really  wasn't  look- 
ing forward  to  the  beach  this  year, 
but  maybe  when  the  suitcases  were 
out  and  the  uproar  of  packing  started, 
her  spirits  would  liven  up.  The 
knotted  boards  groaned  beneath  her 
as  she  dragged  the  family  luggage  out 
from  its  accustomed  corner.  The 
small  blue  one  was  hers.  It  had 
seemed  so  special,  but  now,  its 
zippers  and  aluminum  catches  held 
no  intrigue.  It  was  just  an  ordinary 
suitcase.  The  usual  vacation  noises 
drifted  up  the  stairway.  Kitchen  cup- 
board doors  banged,  and  stacked 
paraphenalia  fell  off  tables  as  the 
usual  things  were  pulled  out  to  be 
taken  along. 

"Hurry  up  with  the  luggage," 
coaxed  her  father  as  she  mincingly 
tottered  down  the  stairs  surrounded 
by  the  dusty  luggage.  At  the  landing 
each  piece  was  distributed  to  its 
respective  owner  who  hurried  off  to 
collect  all  the  unnecessary  essentials 
to  be  taken  along. 

Still,  the  vacation  bug  hadn't 
invaded  Ann's  spirit.  Her  mind 
wasn't  on  her  actions  as  she  opened 
drawers  and  randomly  stuffed  under- 
wear, bermudas,  and  various  bottles 
into  her  suitcase.  This  year  she  just 
didn't  feel  like  amusing  her  little 
brother. 

She  remembered  several  years  ago 


Illustrated  by  Merril  Greene 

when  she  and  Sam  built  the  huge 
sand  castle  and  came  back  home  with 
several  brown  paper  bags  full  of  sea 
shells  and  smooth,  round  pebbles. 
They  had  never  wanted  to  leave  and 
had  usually  convinced  Dad  to  stay  a 
few  more  days,  but  this  year  she 
didn't  even  want  to  go. 

Something  had  changed.  It  cer- 
tainly wasn't  Sam;  he  was  frantically 
scouring  the  house  to  find  all  possi- 
ble implements  with  which  to  aid  his 
sand-digging  efforts.  No,  it  wasn't 
Sammy.  He  hadn't  changed.  Ann  was 
becoming  concerned  about  her  grow- 
ing apathy;  this  wasn't  like  her  at 
all.  Maybe  she  would  snap  out  of  it 
on  the  way  there. 

The  car  doors  closed  for  the  fourth 
time,  and  once  more  Sammy  forgot 
something  that  he  felt  was  absolutely 
essential  to  his  well-being  and 
bounded  out  of  the  car  again.  Dad 
was  behind  the  wheel,  his  patience 
eroding.  Half  of  his  cigar  was  left, 
and  they  weren't  even  out  of  the 
driveway.  Mother,  already  anticipat- 
ing the  sun,  was  meticulously  study- 
ing the  map  with  her  sunglasses  on 
and  cautioning  Dad  about  his  bad 
driving  habits.  After  what  seemed  to 
Ann  an  unreasonable  length  of  time, 
Sammy  returned.  He  was  carrying  a 
large  bucket  and  a  two-foot  shovel, 
which,  to  her  dismay,  had  to  be 
placed  in  the  back  seat.  This  confined 
her  to  a  small  part  of  the  seat  and  the 
crevice  between  the  seat  and  the  door. 

The  uncomfortable  seating  arrange- 
ment didn't  bother  her,  and  soon  her 
mind  began  to  wander.  She  pictured 
herself  on  the  beach,  the  wind  blow- 
ing her  hair,  wearing  her  new  bikini 
which  was  being  eyed  by  all  the  life 
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guards.  They  were  all  wishing  that 
she  would  drown  so  that  they  might 
go  to  her  rescue.  She  was  seriously 
considering  the  idea  of  pretending  to 
drown  when  her  own  sigh  brought 
her  back  to  reality:  she  didn't  even 
own  a  bikini. 

"Come  on  and  play,"  whined 
Sammy,  who  was  in  the  middle  of 
planning  the  battle  strategy  for  his 
plastic  green  army  on  the  shelf  of  the 
back  seat.  She  was  saved  from  having 
to  make  excuses  for  not  joining  in  by 
the  car,  which  swerved  around  a 
corner,  dashing  the  orderly  flanks  of 
men  helter-skelter. 

Still  feeling  rather  bored  and 
indifferent,  Ann  salvaged  a  tablet 
of  blue  paper  out  of  Sammy's  junk 
bag,  his  constant  companion  on  trips. 
After  all,  the  tablet  had  originally 
been  hers.  Now,  its  scented  qualities 
had  been  tempered  with  the  smell  of 
chalk  dust  and  rusty  nails.  With  a 
nubby  pencil  she  began  to  sketch  her 
father's  profile.  Finding  her  artistic 
endeavors  in  vain,  she  gave  in  to  fill- 
ing the  paper  with  flowery  doodles. 
If  she  could  just  write  some  of  her 
thoughts  down,  she  knew  she  would 
feel  better,  but  she  couldn't  think  of 
any  earth-shaking  views  on  life  to 
record. 

Her  pensive  mood  was  interrupted 
by  the  sound  of  gravel  crunching 
under  the  tires.  Dad,  following  the 
dictates  of  his  stomach,  was  pulling 
into  a  shaded  area  dotted  with  red- 
wood picnic  tables  around  a  small 
pond.  Sammy,  always  ready  to  eat, 
was  dragging  the  wicker  basket  out  of 
the  back  seat  before  Ann  hardly  had 
time  to  get  out  of  the  car. 

Responding  to  her  wanderlust, 
Ann  grabbed  a  piece  of  fried  chicken 
and  a  paper  napkin  and  deserted  the 
company  of  her  family  in  preference 
for  the   artificial   pond.    Each    small 


blade  of  grass  caught  her  attention, 
and  no  pebble  was  too  small  for  her  to 
notice  as  she  circumnavigated  the 
lake.  With  a  sense  of  purposeless- 
ness,  she  shuffled  back  to  the  picnic 
tables. 

Sammy,  eager  to  arrive  at  the 
ocean,  was  trying  to  hurry  everyone 
up  by  shoving  pickle  jars  and  half- 
eaten  sandwiches  back  into  the 
basket.  He  was  defeating  his  purpose 
because  the  more  he  tried  to  hurry, 
the  more  confused  and  chaotic  the 
picnic  became.  Even  Mother's  unend- 
ing patience  was  beginning  to  wear 
thin.  Dad  considered  it  expedient 
that  Ann  take  Sammy  to  the  car  and 
leave  Mother  and  himself  to  secure 
the  remains  of  the   lunch. 

Sammy,  as  a  faithful  general, 
immediately  went  back  to  his  troops 
and  was  busily  engaged  in  combat  by 
the  time  Dad  was  ready  to  leave. 

Ann  settled  herself  for  the  rest  of 
the  trip  between  the  door  and  the 
two-foot  shovel,  but  she  was  able  to 
alleviate  her  condition  with  the  use 
of  Sammy's  beaten-up  pillow.  The 
car  was  quiet  as  the  family  settled 
into  an  after-lunch  sluggishess.  Ann, 
knowing  that  the  rest  of  the  trip 
would  be  quiet,  let  her  eyes  follow 
the  telephone  lines  which  fluctuated 
through  the  trees. 

The  air  took  on  a  brisker  flavor, 
the  sun's  rays  grew  stronger,  and 
Ann  could  tell  that  they  were  nearing 
their  destination.  Sammy  was  getting 
jumpy  again  and  had  planned  out 
just  what  he  was  going  to  do  the 
moment  they  got  there.  Dad's  sports 
hat  was  pushed  back  on  his  brow, 
and  he  chewed  the  end  of  his  cigar 
while  peering  squintingly  at  the  road. 
Mother,  still  pondering  the  map,  was 
convinced  that  they  had  taken  a 
wrong  turn  and  were  heading  toward 
the  wrong  beach. 
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The  closer  they  got  to  the  resort 
area,  the  more  the  cars  and  pedes- 
trians crowded  the  narrow  street. 
Horns  blared  and  tempers  soared  as 
distraught  drivers  inched  the  final 
mile  to  their  lodgings. 

Ann  watched  groups  of  barefoot, 
bikinied  girls  slink  by,  only  to  be 
followed  by  rowdy,  eager-eyed  boys. 
The  smell  of  hot  popcorn  and  the 
sound  of  juke-box  music  drifted  out 
of  small  snack  bars  lining  the  side- 
walk. 

Sammy,  arms  full  of  possessions, 
was  ready  to  dash  out  of  the  car 
the  moment  they  arrived  at  the  motel. 
Mother  had  given  up  her  contempla- 
tion of  the  road  map  and  was  ready 
to  devote  all  her  attentions  to  helping 
Dad  drive  when  he  pulled  into  a  dis- 
torted parking  place  near  their  motel. 

The  salty  breeze  was  a  refreshing 
change  from  the  hot,  oppressive  air 
of  the  car.  It  revived  Ann  as  she 
walked  around  the  motel  parking 
lot,  realizing  the  fact  that  once  more, 
they  had  arrived  at  the  beach.  Sammy, 
at  the  peak  of  his  energy,  was 
attempting  to  help  Dad  and  the  bell- 
boy facilitate  the  movement  of  lug- 
gage from  the  car  to  the  motel  room. 
His  attempt,  frustrating  the  matter  as 
usual,  was  checked  when  Mother 
suggested  that  Ann  accompany  Sam 
and  herself  to  take  a  look  at  the 
beach.  Ann  declined  as  Sam  pulled 
Mother  off  in  the  direction  of  the 
ocean. 

As  she  rambled  between  the  rows 
of  cars,  Ann  was  still  unable  to  find 
the  old  excitement  she  once  harbored 
for  the  sand  and  surf.  She  could 
almost  tell  the  type  of  people  that 
arrived  in  each  car.  Young  married 
couples  travelled  in  the  sporty  cars 
with  Styrofoam  dice  hanging  from 
the  rear-view  mirrors.  Families  like 
Ann's  came  in  mud-spattered  station 


wagons,  while  older  couples  preferred 
shiny  Lincolns. 

Sammy  interrupted  her  deductions 
as  he  frantically  summoned  her  back 
to  the  room  to  blow  up  his  multi- 
colored beach  ball.  Her  sandals 
smacked  her  heels  as  Sammy  rushed 
her  up  the  concrete  steps,  convinced 
that  if  the  ball  wasn't  blown  up 
immediately,  it  would  never  be 
inflated  again. 

The  room  struck  her  as  being 
unnaturally  small.  Last  year  it  had 
seemed  much  bigger;  but  now  the 
vinyl-cushioned  chairs,  low  table, 
and  bulky  dresser  seemed  to  crowd 
out  the  family  luggage.  All  its  defects 
seemed  outstanding  as  she  reluctantly 
began  to  inflate  the  limp  balloon.  As 
she  glanced  over  the  room,  her  eyes 
found  the  embossed  pictures  crooked 
and  the  ceiling  discolored  in  places 
with  water  marks.  Sammy,  hardly 
able  to  contain  himself  while  she 
was  blowing  up  the  balloon,  quickly 
grabbed  it  out  of  her  hands  as  soon 
as  she  closed  the  valve. 

Leaving  Sammy  to  his  balloon  and 
Mother  and  Dad  to  settle  in  the 
room,  Ann  set  off  in  the  direction  of 
the  beach  as  a  cure  for  her  dejected 
mood.  The  sun's  rays  came  through 
the  haze  and  patted  her  on  the  back 
like  an  old  friend  as  she  sauntered 
down  the  beach  toward  a  stone  jetty. 
She  found  the  sand  smooth  but 
almost  uncomfortably  warm  to  her 
unaccustomed  feet.  The  small  waves 
foamed  playfully  at  her  feet,  but  the 
endless  ocean  seemed  gray  and  lone- 
some. The  jetty,  formed  of  huge  gray 
stones,  warranted  cautious  footing 
as  Ann  climbed  onto  the  jagged  rock 
spotted  with  green  sea  lichen. 
Leaving  the  few  vacationers  on  the 
beach  behind,  she  found  herself  at 
the  end  of  the  jetty  surrounded  by  the 
(Continued  on  Page  41) 
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Moments  of  Happiness  in  a  Child's  World 

Maureen  Saraber  Illustrated  by  Pam  Gordon 

Running  feet, 

Doors  slamming, 

Dirty  shoes  tracking, 

Lost  jacket — grabs  another. 

The  playground  his  castle,  where  he's  free 
Swings  fly  into  the  sky, 
Slides  tower  high  above, 
Sand  piles  everywhere, 
Merry-go-rounds  make  little  heads  dizzy, 
Spinning  them  around. 


Smiling  faces, 
Laughing  voices, 
Spinning  heads, 
Gayous  shouts, 
Shrieks  of  joy, 
Little  children  playing. 


more,  if 
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Tired  little  feet  can't  run  anymore 

Arms  too  weak  to  push  a  swi 

Sitting  on  an  empty  bench, 

But  never  alone, 

Another  day  gone, 

Seemed  just  like  morning  awhile  ago 

Tomorrow,  still  another  day. 
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JOHN  F.  KENNEDY  by  William  Draper 


Courtesy  of  National  Portrait  Gallery. 
Smithsonian  Institution 
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A  Historic  Home  for  Our  Most 
HistoricArt 


Bob  Oganovic 

This  is  the  third  work  of  Bob  's  to  appear 
in  Penman  this  year.  Readers  may  recall 
his  review  of  the  film  If  .  .  .  and  his  short 
story,  "The  Breakaway. " 

Bob's  varied  activities  during  his  junior 
year  include  accompanist  for  the  choir  and 
membership  in  five  honor  societies.  Next 
fall,  he  will  add  to  this  list  the  posts  of 
Associate  Editor -in-Chief  and  Fiction  Editor 
o/Penman. 

Washingtonians  have  experienced 
a  renewed  interest  in  culture  in 
their  city,  and  already  one  can  see 
several  homes  for  the  arts  being  built, 
such  as,  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts  on  the  Potomac 
and  the  Hirschorn  Gallery  on  the  Mall. 
Yet,  these  structures  will  not  be  in  use 
for  several  years,  and  a  relatively  little- 
known  gallery  that  probably  is  the 
most  magnificent  in  the  city  is 
presently  open  to  the  public.  This  is 
the  National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts 
and  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 

Located  in  a  two  square  block  area  at 
Eighth  and  F  Streets  in  downtown 
Washington,  the  new  museum  is 
housed  in  what  was  the  original 
Patent  Office.  The  building  itself 
is  rich  in  history.  Construction  on  it 
spanned  over  three  decades,  begin- 
ning in  1836  when  the  plans  of  archi- 
tect William  Parker  Elliot  were 
approved  by  Congress.  Elliot,  who 
was  captivated  with  the  Greek  style  of 
architecture,  designed  the  office  with 
massive  Doric  columns  on  the  outside 
and  large  vaulted  arches  on  the 
inside.  The  300  by  500  foot,  three- 
story  structure  occupies  a  site  that 
Pierre  L'Enfant  had  envisioned  for  a 
national    memorial    church    or    Pan- 


theon. In  its  time  the  edifice  has 
served  as  a  showcase  for  new  patents, 
an  archives  building,  a  Union  hos- 
pital in  the  Civil  War,  a  morgue,  and 
a  Federal  government  office. 

After  a  fire  destroyed  the  north  and 
west  wings  in  1877,  these  areas 
(including  the  present  three-floor  art 
library)  were  reconstructed  using  the 
Victorian  architecture  popular  in  that 
era,  with  ornately  carved  grillwork  on 
balconies  and  tinted  glass  windows. 
In  1932  the  Patent  Office  moved  out, 
and  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
moved  in.  Unfortunately,  the  classic 
features  of  the  building  were  obscured 
with  practical  but  uglier  touches  such 
as  saloon-type  doors,  cubby-hole 
offices  separated  by  temporary 
dividers,  and  layer  upon  layer  of 
sickly  green  paint.  The  site  was 
scheduled  to  be  cleared  for  a  parking 
lot  in  1958,  but  Congress  rescued  the 
building  and  turned  it  over  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  After  some 
ten  years  and  seven  million  dollars  for 
restoration,  the  fine  neoclassic  struc- 
ture became  the  nation's  first  Federal 
museum  of  American  art. 

In  reality,  the  new  museum  is  two 
galleries  in  one.  James  Bradley, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian, points  out  that  the  beginnings 
of  both  the  Fine  Arts  Collection  and 
Portrait  Galleries  are  obscure. 
Although  each  was  authorized  by 
Congressional  acts  in  1938  and  1962, 
respectively,  neither  collection  had  a 
permanent  home.  Paintings  were 
hung  on  vacant  walls  of  the  Smith- 
sonian halls  or  simply  stored  in  slid- 
ing racks,  unseen  by  the  public.  How- 
ever,   as    the    Institution    began    an 
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MOONLIGHT  by  Albert  Pinkham  Ryder  1847-1917 


expansion  program  some  years  back, 
the  old  Patent  Office  seemed  the 
logical  choice  for  the  new  galleries. 
In  earlier  days,  the  building  had 
housed  some  of  the  government's 
early  art  purchases  that  later  became 
part  of  the  collection. 

The  museum  building  is  divided 
roughly  in  half,  with  the  Fine  Arts 
Collection  occupying  the  northern 
wing.  Both  galleries  have  separate 
directors  (with  a  friendly  professional 
rivalry  existing  between  the  two)  but 
share  the  same  library,  art  labora- 
tories, lecture  hall,  and  conference 
rooms. 


Courtesy  of  National  Collection 
of  Fine  Arts.  Smithsonian  Institution 

As  one  enters  the  main  lobby, 
the  eclectic  nature  of  the  museum  is 
evidenced — a  sample  of  George 
Catlin's  Indian  paintings  hangs 
within  a  few  feet  of  a  Gene  Davis 
striped  concoction.  From  the  lobby 
one  enters  onto  the  large  open  court- 
yard which  is  dominated  by  a  pair  of 
tremendous  150-year-old  elm  trees. 
On  the  expanse  of  grass,  pieces  of 
modern  sculpture  can  be  seen,  the 
most  formidable  being  Paul  Feely's 
"Towers,"  a  group  of  nine  mon- 
strous squiggles  in  the  colors  of  red, 
white,  and  blue. 

Once  back   inside,    a   tour   of  the 
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National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts 
might  commence  with  a  first  floor 
stroll  through  several  halls  lined  with 
contemporary  art  done  in  such  vari- 
ous media  as  watercolor,  lithograph, 
and  semigraph.  Continuing  to  the 
building's  northwest  corner,  one 
enters  the  Granite  Gallery,  an  austere 
room  filled  primarily  with  the  realis- 
tic American  painting  and  sculpture 
of  the  1930's.  Scenes  of  tenements  and 
the  W.P.A.  recall  the  realities  of  the 
Depression;  and  the  entrance  to  the 
gallery  is,  fittingly,  watched  over  by 
Paul  Manship's  bronze  bust  of  Presi- 
dent Franklin  Roosevelt.  On  the 
second    floor,    which    is    still     being 


renovated,  there  are  graphics  of  nine- 
teenth century  artists.  The  third 
floor  provides  for  an  interesting  con- 
trast in  art.  One  larger  room  has 
been  designed  for  rotating  exhibitions. 
Located  adjacent  to  this  is  the  Irene 
and  Herbert  Johnson  Galleries.  The 
Johnsons,  wax  company  millionaires, 
have  assembled  a  large  number  of 
modern  works  of  art,  all  created 
within  the  last  decade. 

The  most  important  room  in  the 
Fine  Arts  wing  is  the  Lincoln  Gallery, 
often  called  the  most  magnificent 
room  in  Washington.  It  was  here 
that  President  Lincoln  held  his  lavish 
second   inaugural    ball    in    March    of 


THOMAS  ALVA  EDISON  by  Archibald  Alexander 


Courtesy  of  National  Portrait  Gallery 
Smithsonian  Institution 


PORTRAIT  OF  A  LADY  by  Gilbert  Stuart  1755-1828 


Courtesy  of  National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts. 
Smithsonian  Institution 
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1865.  Between  the  hall's  twenty-four 
marble  columns  are  display  panels 
with  paintings  representing  three 
centuries  of  American  art.  One  can 
view  the  delicate  technique  of  Ben- 
jamin West;  the  innovative  portraits 
of  Gilbert  Stuart;  the  wealthy  colo- 
nials painted  by  the  Peale  family; 
the  proud,  vigorous  Indians  of  Catlin; 
and  the  pre-abstraction  of  Albert 
Ryder.  Unfortunately,  the  room's 
magnificence  does  not  lend  itself  to 
the  display  of  paintings.  There  is  a 
possibility  that  the  room  may  again 
become  a  ballroom  as  it  was  for 
Lincoln,  with  the  paintings  being 
moved  elsewhere  in  the  building. 

Robert  Tyler  Davis,  the  Assistant 
Director  of  the  National  Collection 
of  Fine  Arts,  is  optimistic  about 
the  gallery's  prospects  for  the  future. 
Although,  as  he  points  out,  there  are 
no  clearly  defined  periods  of  Ameri- 
can art,  there  have  been  several 
trends  with  regard  to  the  subjects  of 
art  in  this  country.  He  hopes  that  the 
collection  will  come  to  include  paint- 
ings of  these  styles.  These  trends 
include,  first,  the  early  "domestic 
scenes"  of  people  in  every-day 
actions;  secondly,  the  paintings  of  the 
"Hudson  River  school,"  which  are 
canvases  depicting  Niagara  Falls  and 
the  upper  Hudson  valley;  thirdly,  the 
landscapes  of  the  American  frontier 
done  by  men  who  explored  and 
painted  scenes  from  the  American 
West.  Most  recent  are  the  works  of 
"protest  realism."  This  is  the  stark, 
somewhat  stylized  art  mode  of  the 
latter  years  of  the  Depression.  Mr. 
Davis  adds  that  a  complete  archives 
file  of  paintings  is  presently  being 
gathered  in  spite  of  the  gallery's 
severely  limited  budget. 

Venturing  over  to  the  south  wing, 
one  comes  to  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery.     Here,     one     senses     some 


intangible  change  in  the  building's 
character.  The  rooms  seem  smaller 
and  more  elegant.  The  doors  are 
graced  by  beautifully  polished  brass 
handles,  and  the  lighting  is  softened 
through  the  use  of  chandeliers.  By 
and  large,  there  is  less  current 
renovating  being  done  here  than  in 
the  Fine  Arts  wing;  and  the  rooms 
presently  open  are  well  planned, 
uncrowded,  and  keyed  to  a  certain 
common  denominator,  such  as,  states- 
men or  scientists  of  a  certain  era. 

Although  there  are  no  exceptional 
rooms  such  as  the  Lincoln  Gallery, 
there  are  several  areas  of  special 
interest.  The  south  lounge  features  a 
full-length  Gilbert  Stuart  portrait  of 
George  Washington  in  his  most 
majestic  pose  and  is  flanked  by  two 
magnificent  mahogany  pier  tables.  In 
the  other  rooms,  one  can  stroll  among 
the  ever-watchful  faces  of  the  Ameri- 
can past:  generals  such  as  John 
Pershing,  George  C.  Marshall,  and 
William  Tecumseh  Sherman;  authors 
such  as  Washington  Irving,  Edgar 
Lee  Masters,  and  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne; and  other  notable  Americans 
of  the  past  including  Daniel  Webster, 
Pocahontas,  Horace  Greeley,  and 
George  Washington  Carver.  The 
Presidential  portraits  are  especially 
fascinating,  ranging  from  a  pensive 
pose  of  Abe  Lincoln  to  an  impres- 
sionistic view  of  John  Kennedy.  Also 
included  is  the  Peter  Hurd  likeness 
of  Lyndon  Johnson,  a  painting  the 
former  president  is  said  to  have  called 
the  ugliest  thina;  he  had  ever  seen. 

The  new  director  of  the  Portrait 
Gallery,  Marvin  Sadik,  is  also  hope- 
ful about  his  gallery's  future.  He 
plans  to  actively  seek  as  many  paint- 
ings as  possible  by  means  of  gifts, 
long-term  loans,  and  outright  pur- 
chases. Later,  a  computerized  opera- 
tion  will    store    detailed    information 
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AND  SO  FALLS  THE  RAIN 

Vickie  Pittard  Illustrated  by  Alisha  Pitts 

The  artist's  work 

Is  done: 

A  masterpiece 

Is  completed 

On  the  back  wall  of  the  building. 

The  bright  morning  sun 

Beams  down, 

As  if 

With  approval. 

This  man's  work  can  bring  joy 

To  the  lonely  people 

Of  the  rushing  metropolis. 

But, 

From  the  other  side  of  the  building, 

A  cloud  approaches. 

After  battle  with  the  sun, 

It  overcomes, 

And  sends  torrential  rains 

To  earth. 

The  work  is  ruined. 

The  master  kneels 

Before  a  plain  brick  wall 

And  weeps. 
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PORTRAIT 


Chris  Donart 


Chris  wrote  "Portrait"  after  spending  a 
rainy  afternoon  on  Capitol  Hill.  She  is 
Fiction  Editor  of  this  year's  Penman 
staff.  Next  year,  Chris  will  attend  the 
University  of  Virginia,  where  she  plans  to 
major  in  pre-med. 

The  tiny  front  office  was  filled  with 
the  whir  of  Jan's  IBM  electric 
typewriter.  She  swung  around  on  the 
lightweight  swivel  chair  and  flicked 
off  the  switch.  Grabbing  the  nearest 
pencil,  she  scribbled  a  message  on 
a  piece  of  pink  paper  and  glanced  at 
the  dignitary  who  was  signing  the 
guest  register. 

He  laid  the  fountain  pen  down 
carefully  and  seated  himself  in  the 
green  leather  chair.  He  had  on  a  dark 
gray  suit  with  a  steel  gray  tie.  Very 
typical,  Jan  thought.  He  had  intro- 
duced himself  as  Salah  Ab-Salah  or 
something  like  that.  She  remembered 
his  name  from  the  files  she  had  dug 
up  for  the  Congressman  a  couple  of 
days  ago.  He  was  from  the  Embassy, 
probably  an  ambassador  and  lived  in 
Washington  with  his  wife.  The 
congressman  had  attended  a  tea  at 
the  Embassy  just  the  other  day. 

The  guest  sat  quietly  with  his 
hands  folded  in  his  lap.  He  was 
making  Jan  feel  nervous.  She  glanced 
up  at  the  clock  over  the  doorway.  It 
was  a  few  minutes  after  twelve. 

The  buttons  on  the  phone  lit  up. 
She  pressed  one  and  picked  up  the 
receiver.  ' 

"Good  morning,  Congressman 
Wood's  office."  She  paused,  glancing 
at  the  clock.  Oh  well,  everybody 
made  mistakes,  and  she  did  it  almost 
every  day.  It  was  easy  to  do  in  a 
place  like  that.  "One  moment,  please. 
I'll    transfer    the    call."    Her    voice 


Illustrated  by  Kathy  Hand 

sounded  almost  like  a  tape  recording. 
The  man  on  the  other  end  of  the  line 
was  the  newspaper  editor  from 
Columbus  who  wanted  to  interview 
Glenn.  She  pressed  the  button  for 
Research.  Melanie  picked  up  the 
phone. 

"Call  for  Glenn  on  'four.'"  Jan 
laid  the  receiver  on  the  hook  and 
looked  up  at  the  Ambassador. 

"The  Congressman  will  be  with 
you  in  a  moment,"  she  volunteered, 
feeling  awkard  in  the  silence  which 
was  so  rare  in  that  office.  He  nodded 
and  resumed  his  statue-like  pose. 

Jan  pulled  out  the  center  drawer 
and  removed  the  letters  that  they  had 
received  in  the  first  morning  delivery: 
104  in-state,  17  departmental,  8 
personals,  46  out-of-state,  and  25 
telegrams.  What  a  mess!  She  opened 
her  red  ink  stamp  pad  and  proceeded 
to  pound  it  to  death. 

The  inner  door  swung  open.  Jan 
shuffled  the  letters  and  shut  the 
stamp  pad.  The  Congressman  walked 
over  to  the  Ambassador  and  shook 
hands. 

"We'll  be  back  later  this  after- 
noon," he  told  Jan  as  the  two  men 
left.  "Oh,  and  remember,"  he  added, 
"my  stand  on  the  Jackson  issue  has 
still  not  been  made  public." 

Jan  shoved  the  letters  back  into 
her  desk.  The  phone  rang  twice.  She 
pushed  the  top  button  and  faked  a 
pleasant-sounding  introduction.  An 
unfamilar  voice  replied. 

"Is  Janice  Hurst  there,  please?" 

"This  is  Jan,"  she  answered,  not 
completely  sure  of  herself. 

"Hey,  Jan?  This  is  Paul,"  the  man 
on  the  other  end  of  the  line  replied 
confidently.  After  a  short   pause,   he 
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added,   "Paul    Whitten.    From  Jack- 


son. 

"Paul?1'  She  tried  to  hide  the 
surprise  in  her  voice.  "Where  are 
you?" 

"Right  here  in  Washington.  At  the 
Watergate.  How  'bout  if  I  come  down 
and  pick  you  up  for  lunch?" 

"Sure.  That'd  be  great.  How'd  you 
know  I  was  working  here,  anyway? 

"Oh,  it  gets  around." 

Some  answer.  Just  as  she  was 
about  to  lay  the  receiver  down,  he 
added,  "Be  over  about  one.  We've 
got  a  lot  to  talk  about." 

He  was  right.  There  was  a  lot  to 
be  said.  She  passed  the  half-hour 
filing  and  stuffing  envelopes.  It 
reminded  her  of  her  first  month  in 
the  office.  Anything  would  be  better 
than  the  Stock  Exchange,  she  had 
thought.  Those  first  few  weeks, 
though,  had  been  enough  to  drive 
anyone  up  a  wall.  The  filing  was  the 
worst  part.  There  were  thousands  of 
names  like  Salah  Ab-Salah.  At  first, 
it  had  been  interesting  to  find  well- 
known  people  in  the  files.  Actually, 
it  had  been  exciting  just  working  on 
the  Hill;  but  the  same  kind  of  work, 
hour  after  hour,  was  enough  to  make 
anyone  want  to  quit.  If  the  job  had 
been  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  she 
didn't  think  she  could  have  stood 
it. 

She  sealed  her  last  letter  and 
laughed  to  herself.  If  only  people 
knew  how  little  attention  anyone 
paid  their  opinions  around  that  office. 
She  remembered  when  she  had  been 
like  them;  she  had  felt  it  was  her 
duty  as  a  citizen  to  "write  her 
Congressman  and  tell  him  how  she 
felt  about  certain  issues."  The  current 
issue  was  "pollution;"  and  that  gave 
the  Congressman,  in  addition  to  his 
usual  thousand  letters  a  week, 
hundreds   of  letters   each    dav    from 


fourth  graders  whose  teacher  had 
given  them  the  double  assignment  of 
reading  about  pollution  and  writing 
to  their  Congressman.  It  was  a  differ- 
ent slant  on  the  "How  To  Write  a 
Business  Letter"  lesson. 

The  typical  letter  read,  "I  am  in 
the  fourth  grade.  We  are  studying 
pollution.  I  am  very  concerned  about 
the  state  of  our  natural  resources. 
Please  send  me  all  the  information 
you  can  on  pollution  and  what  is 
being  done  about  it.  P.  S.  What  are 
you  doing  to  fight  pollution?"  Three 
hundred  letters  like  that,  Jan  thought, 
would  drive  the  sanest  person  on 
earth  out  of  his  mind. 

She  remembered  one  letter  in  par- 
ticular. It  had  said,  "Fight  Pollution 
Before  We  Stop  Breathing."  She  had 
been  grateful  to  that  little  girl  for  a 
change.  Besides,  it  didn't  require  an 
answer. 

The  heavy  wooden  door  opened 
slowly.  Jan  looked  up  from  her  work. 
"Paul.  How've  you  been?" 

"Great,  Jan.  How  'bout  you?" 

"Surviving,  I  guess,"  she  answered. 
She  could  tell  by  his  expression  that 
it  wasn't  the  answer  he  had  been 
expecting.  Any  other  time,  she  could 
have  given  the  old  "Fine,  thank  you" 
reply;  but  after  the  day's  mail,  she 
couldn't  bring  herself  to  say  it. 

"Ready  to  go?" 

"Sure."  Don't  rush  me,  she  thought. 
"Anything  to  get  out  of  here.  Let  me 
get  somebody  to  sit  at  the  front  desk." 

She  buzzed  Carol  in  the  mail 
room  and  told  her  she  had  an 
appointment.  Then,  she  grabbed  her 
purse  and  her  camel  hair  maxi- 
coat and  left  through  the  main  door, 
checking  her  hair  in  the  mirror  as  she 
walked  out. 

Paul  had  lost  some  weight  and  had 
grown  sideburns,  but  his  eyes  looked 
the  same — deep-set  and  a  penetrating 
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grayish-blue.  They  were  rimmed  with 
gold  glasses,  and  he  wore  a  beige 
trench  coat  over  an  orangish  shirt. 
She  was  wondering  if  he  thought  she 
had  changed  much  when  he  broke  the 
silence. 

"I  thought  we  might  eat  at  that 
little  place  next  to  the  Art  Gallery 
if  that's  okay  with  you." 

"Sounds  great."  Jan  didn't  exactly 
sound  excited,  but  then  her  idea  of  a 
luncheon  date  wasn't  exactly  a  "little 
place  next  to  the  Art  Gallery." 

They  passed  the  guard,  and  Jan 
smiled.  He  gave  Paul  the  weirdest 
look.  Paul  pushed  open  the  heavy 
glass  doors,  and  Jan  breathed  in  the 
fresh,  cool  air.  The  sunlight  reflecting 
off  the  marble  steps  was  almost  blind- 
ing. The  trees  around  the  Capitol 
were  dark  gray,  smudged  against  the 
sky  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  sparkling 
white  marble  office  buildings. 

Paul  opened  the  door  to  his  yellow 
Camaro,  and  she  slid  onto  the  seat. 
They  drove  seven  or  eight  blocks  to 
a  little  restaurant  on  F  Street.  He 
parked  the  car  in  a  tiny  parking  lot 
that  looked  more  like  a  back  alley. 

"I  had  an  idea,"  he  told  her.  "I  was 
hoping  you  were  still  crazy  about 
art."  He  was  hesitant. 

"Oh,  I  am,  Paul.  I  just  finished 
painting  a  still  life  last  week.  I  want 
to  start  on  another  one,  one  of  these 
days." 

"I'm  glad  you  didn't  give  it  up 
completely.  I  was  afraid  you  would 
when  you  came  here.  Wanna  grab  a 
quick  bite  to  eat  and  pay  the  Portrait 
Gallery  a  visit?" 

She  didn't  need  to  answer;  he  could 
tell  she  was  for  the  idea.  They  crossed 
the  busy  street,  and  Jan  spotted  the 
tall,  white  Doric  columns.  They 
bought  something  quick  to  eat  at  a 
corner  stand  and  hurried  down  the 
sidewalk.   Paul  pulled  open  the   tall 


bronze  doors. 

The  air  was  warm  inside  the 
museum.  They  walked  into  a  room  of 
Eighteenth  Century  portraits.  Paul 
turned  to  her. 

"Whatever  gave  you  the  crazy  idea 
of  coming  to  Washington,  anyway?" 
he  asked. 

"It  wasn't  a  crazy  idea,"  she 
explained,  "at  least  not  at  the  time. 
After  all,  it  was  supposed  to  be  the 
most  exciting  place  on  earth  to 
work."  She  wished  she  could  really 
mean  what  she  said. 

"Remember  when  we  both  thought 
of  going  into  art?  Whatever  happened? 
I  went  into  business  and  you  went 
into  .   .   .  politics." 

"It's  not  exactly  politics,"  she 
added.  She  hated  to  admit  to  herself 
that  she  was  really  just  a  secretary- 
receptionist  or,  worse  yet,  a  Girl 
Friday. 

Paul  changed  the  subject.  He 
pulled  her  to  one  side  and  pointed  to 
a  portrait  of  a  young  man.  She  knew 
what  he  was  getting  at.  She  remem- 
bered it  too:  the  portrait  she  had 
done  of  him  while  they  were  going 
to  school  together.  There  had  been  no 
sideburns;  but  the  eyes,  she  remem- 
bered, had  been  the  center  of  the 
painting.  She  had  worked  on  it  for 
weeks,  perfecting  the  steel  blue 
penetration  of  the  eyes.  It  had  been 
her  best  job  and  the  last  one  she  had 
done  before  graduation. 

He  turned  to  her,  and  she  could 
tell  by  his  expression  that  he  was 
going  to  bring   something   up   again. 

"I  hate  to  bring  it  up  again,  Jan," 
he  said,  "but  I've  gotta  know  why 
you  left  Jackson.  I  just  can't  figure 
it  out." 

"It's  pretty  easy,  really.  I  just  had 
to  get  away.  Dad  was  the  typical  good 
old  ail-American  nice  guy.  Life  with 
him  was    .    .    .    well,    I  just    knew    I 
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couldn't  take  it  any  longer.  Washing- 
ton was  the  natural  place  to  go.  The 
job  was  only  temporary.  I  meant  to 
go  back  to  art.  Maybe  I  will." 

She  hadn't  thought  of  going  back  to 
art  recently.  She  had  had  a  lot  of 
different  ideas — law  school,  govern- 
ment work,  teaching — but  she  had 
stayed  on  the  Hill.  It  really  wasn't 
too  bad.  The  environment  made  the 
work  a  little  more  exciting,  and  it 
was  fun  being  around  well-known 
people  all  day.  It  made  her  feel  that 
she  was  part  of  something  important. 

She  browsed  around  the  room  look- 
ing at  the  portraits  and  glanced 
at  the  clock. 

"Paul,  I've  gotta  get  back  pretty 
soon.  I'm  expecting  the  Congressman 
back  around  3:30." 

"If  that's  the  way  you  want  it.  I 
was  kind  of  hoping  I  could  get  you 
interested  in  going  back  into  art.  You 
know  that's  where  you  should  be, 
don't  you?" 

"No,  I'm  not  so  sure  anymore," 
she  answered. 

She  bought  a  copy  of  the  local 
newspaper  and  glanced  at  the  head- 
lines: "Carswell  Vote  Goes  to  Senate 
Floor  Today."  Jan  had  been  watch- 
ing the  Carswell  vote  closely.  She 
didn't  think  he  would  make  it,  but 
she  was  afraid  he  might.  You  never 
knew;  it  could  swing  either  way. 
Working  in  the  House  put  her  a  lot 
closer  to  the  issue  than  most  people. 
She  could  tell  which  Senators'  votes 
would  be  the  most  crucial.  There 
were  always  a  couple  of  them  who 
held  out  until  the  end.  It  made  it 
more  exciting  that  way,  Jan  thought. 

"Hey,  what're  you  reading  there?" 
Paul  grabbed  the  paper.  "You  really 
interested  in  all  this?" 

Jan  didn't  answer.  She  had  never 
thought  she  could  actually  get  inter- 
ested   in    politics.     She     still     didn't 


understand  most  of  it.  She  climbed 
into  Paul's  Camaro,  and  he  handed 
her  the  newspaper. 

"I've  gotta  get  back  to  the  hotel, 
now,  come  to  think  of  it.  I've  got  an 
appointment  at  four." 

"In  that  case,"  Jan  spoke  up,  "you 
can  just  drop  me  off  in  front  of  the 
S.O.B.  It's  closer." 

"The  what0"  Paul  exclaimed, 
almost  turning  over  his  car. 

"I'm  sorry.  Senate  Office  Building. 
We  call  it  that  for  short." 

"Are  you  sure?"  Paul  grinned,  but 
looked  slightly  puzzled.  He  glanced 
at  her  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye. 

"Yeah,  don't  worry.  I've  gotta  pick 
up  some  special  copies  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  over  there." 

"Okay.  If  you're  sure." 

"I'm  sure." 

He  made  a  left  turn  onto  Constitu- 
tion Avenue.  A  fine  mist  of  rain  was 
beginning  to  spread  itself  over  the 
windshield.  Paul  pulled  over  to  the 
curb  and  parked.  He  ran  around  and 
opened  the  door.  Jan  got  out,  leaving 
her  newspaper  on  the  seat. 

"Thanks,  Jan,"  Paul  said.  "It  was 
great  seeing  you." 

Jan  smiled.  He  hadn't  changed  at 
all.  "It  was  really  great." 

"You  sure  you  don't  want  to  go 
back  to  art?"  he  asked  again. 

"Pretty  sure,"  she  replied. 

"What  do  you  like  about  this 
place?"  He  sounded  puzzled. 

"Well,  after  all,  it  is  the  most 
exciting  place  to  work."  She  smiled 
to  herself,  and  this  time,  she  knew 
she  meant  it. 

"Well,  if  you  ever  need  a  job,  you 
can  always  come  and  paint  portraits 
for  me." 

"I'll  remember  that." 

As  he  drove  away,  she  watched  the 

mist    of    rain    wrapping    itself    like 

(Continued  on  Page  43) 
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Each  day 

I  viewed  the  world 

through 

rose-colored 

glasses 

and 

Love, 

Peace, 

and 

Truth 

smiled  brightly 

into  my  life. 

Destroyed 

by  hate 

and  fear 

the 

lovely,  pink  glasses 

were  scattered 

to  the  ground. 

Seeing 

stark, 

frigid  lines  of  reality, 

I  shivered 

from  its 

bleak  coldness. 

Formidable  chaos 

loomed  around  me. 

In  threatening, 

monsterous  shapes, 

it  closed  in  on 

my  thoughts 

and 

suffocated 

my  mind. 

Tears  poured  down  my  face 

as  I 

cried 

for  my  glasses. 

Seizing 

abandoned  frames 

I  spied 

one  small  piece  of  glass 

remaining. 

Now 

each  day 

as 

I  view 

the  world, 

it  is  still  bright, 

for  I  see 

one  small  spot  of  beauty 

in  the  ugliness, 

through  that 

small  piece  of  glass 

that 

hate 

could  not  destroy. 
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TRANSFORMATION 


Ron  Risdon 


The  church  was  stuffy.  All  the 
windows  were  open,  but  it  was 
still  stuffy.  The  trees  outside  were 
still.  The  flag  on  his  uncle's  coffin 
hung  motionless.  The  light  from  the 
open  windows  glared  off  of  a  corner 
of  the  gold  cross  on  the  altar,  re- 
flecting the  spectrum  when  he  moved 
his  head  in  a  certain  way. 

His  aunt  sat  two  rows  ahead  of 
him.  She  was  crying,  and  his  cousin 
was  trying  to  console  her.  His  mother 
seemed  to  be  crying,  too.  Her  eyes 
were  red  and  watery.  His  father 
just  sat  there  quietly.  He  was  rest- 
less. His  glasses  kept  slipping  off  his 
damp  face.  He  finally  got  tired  of 
pushing  them  back  up,  so  he  took 
them  off  and  wiped  them  dry.  It 
didn't  do  much  good.  They  just 
slipped  down  again.  He  swore  to 
himself  and  gave  up. 

The  hard  wooden  pew  began  to 
bother  him.  He  shifted  a  couple 
of  times,  but  it  didn't  help  any. 
He  swore  again  and  figured  that  the 
day  was  hopeless. 

In  spite  of  the  heat,  he  knew 
his  discomfort  came  mainly  from  the 
past  few  days.  It  was  his  graduation 
week.  He  had  waited  for  it  for  a  long 
time.  He  had  always  thought  it  would 
be  very  important  to  him.  His  great 
expectations  never  materialized.  The 
event  passed  quickly  and  was  over 
without  having  any  effect  on  him. 

He  could  remember  the  whole 
ceremony.  Everybody  was  dead  tired 
from  the  prom  the  night  before.  He 
was  no  exception.  He  and  a  friend 
and  their  dates  had  gone  to  a  party 
after  the  prom,  and  he  didn't  get 
in  until  practically  daybreak.  A  clear 


Illustrated  by  Clark  Barrett 

head,  then,  wasn't  his  most  outstand- 
ing trait  at  the  graduation.  He  had 
sat  there  trying  desperately  to  con- 
centrate on  the  valedictory  address 
and  had  failed  miserably.  His  mind 
had  wandered  around  to  every  con- 
ceivable subject,  but  it  kept  coming 
back  to  just  how  little  impression  the 
ceremony  was  making  on  him. 

Now,  as  he  thought  back,  it  involved 
more  than  just  the  graduation.  It 
went  a  lot  deeper  than  that.  What  he 
had  really  been  hoping  for  was  a 
complete  reversal  in  his  attitudes 
toward  life.  These  attitudes  had  been 
changing  lately,  and  he  wasn't  too 
happy  about  it.  It  bothered  him  that 
he  was  less  conscientious  than  before. 
More  than  anything,  he  was  finding 
it  harder  to  get  along  with  his 
parents.  Being  an  only  child,  he  had 
always  been  pretty  close  to  them. 
Now  things  were  different.  It  wasn't 
that  he  didn't  love  them  or  anything 
like  that.  He  had  found  himself  always 
taking  the  opposite  side  of  an  issue 
and  turning  the  discussion  into  an 
argument.  Just  the  night  before, 
another  little  episode  had  occurred  to 
complicate  matters. 

It  was  still  fresh  in  his  mind.  He 
was  supposed  to  go  to  the  funeral 
home.  Instead,  he  had  picked  up 
Julie  and  had  taken  her  to  a  movie. 
His  mother  was  disturbed,  to  say  the 
least.  She  was  waiting  for  him  when 
he  came  in  the  door. 

"Where  were  you?  You  had  us 
worried  sick.  Do  you  realize  how 
hard  it  was  to  explain  to  your  aunt 
why  you  never  came?" 

"I'm  sorry,  Mom.  Things  just  got 
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involved.  You  know  how  it  is." 

"No,  I  don't  think  I  do.  You  say 
you  want  to  be  independent.  How  do 
you  expect  us  to  let  you  make  your 
own  decisions  when  you're  so 
irresponsible?" 

"I  said  I  was  sorry.  What  do  you 
want?  I  just  lost  track  of  time, 
that's  all.  You  know  you  and  Dad  do 
that,  too  ....  " 

'That's  no  excuse.  I  have  a  good 
mind  to  put  you  on  restriction  for  a 
good  long  time." 

"Aw,  for  crying  out  loud." 
"You  come  back  here,  young  man. 
I'm  not  going  to  allow  you  to  go  out 
in  the  evenings  for  the  rest    of  this 
month.  Is  that  clear?" 

"Yes,  ma'am.  Very  clear." 
After  it  was  over,  he  wished  it 
hadn't  happened.  He  felt  badly  about 
not  having  gone  to  the  funeral  home. 
But,  more  than  that,  it  made  him 
realize  how  far  he  was  growing  from 
his  parents. 

The  heat  was  becoming  more  and 
more  unbearable.  He  ran  his  finger 
along  the  inside  of  his  collar.  "Let's 
get  this  thing  on  the  road,"  he 
thought.  His  mother  looked  over 
toward  him,  but  he  didn't  have  the 
nerve  to  look  her  in  the  eye.  He  still 
felt  very  guilty  about  the  night  before. 
And  his  finding  it  difficult  to  get  into 
the  mood  of  the  occasion  wasn't  help- 
ing any.  He  didn't  feel  like  he  was  at 
a  funeral.  It  wasn't  that  he  wanted  to 
burst  out  in  tears.  He  just  thought 
that  he  ought  to  at  least  feel  sad.  He 
didn't. 

It  made  him  think  back  to  his 
grandmother's  funeral  when  he  was 
ten.  He  remembered  the  times  when 
his  grandmother  would  take  care  of 
him  while  his  parents  were  out.  He 
thought  about  the  kids'  games  she 
played  with  him,  about  the  stories 
she  told  him,  and  about  the  T.  V. 
shows    they    watched    together.     He 


thought  back  to  the  burial,  when  he 
stood  on  the  snow-covered  hillside 
by  the  grave.  He  had  been  quiet 
during  the  service,  but  as  he  walked 
back  up  the  hill  to  the  car,  the  tears 
came. 

There  was  no  such  feeling  now. 
Even  so,  he  would  try  to  forget  about 
it  for  the  moment.  The  minister  had 
entered  the  sanctuary  and  was  walk- 
ing up  to  the  pulpit.  He  wore  a  simple 
black  robe  with  a  white  collar  that 
crossed  beneath  his  chin  somewhat 
like  a  tie.  In  his  hand  he  carried 
a  little  black  book  which  he  opened 
and  began  to  read  from. 

"Let  us  worship  God.  Jesus  said: 
I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life; 
he  who  believes  in  me,  though  he 
die,  yet  shall  he  live,  and  whoever 
lives  and  believes  in  me  shall  never 
die.  Come  to  me,  all  who  labor  and 
are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you 
rest.  Our  help  is  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord." 

"Who  made  heaven  and  earth," 
the  congregation  responded. 

"Praise  the  Lord." 

"The  Lord's  name  be  praised." 

A  mockingbird  outside  the  window 
began  to  serenade  the  church.  Per- 
haps sensing  that  its  song  didn't 
blend  with  the  solemness  of  the 
funeral,  it  suddenly  spread  its  wings 
and  flew  away. 

"But  we  would  not  have  you 
ignorant,  brethren,  concerning  those 
who  are  asleep,  that  you  may  not 
grieve  as  others  do  who  have  no  hope. 
For  since  we  believe  that  Jesus  dies 
and  rose  again,  even  so,  through 
Jesus,  God  will  bring  with  him  those 
who  have  fallen  asleep." 

The  Bible  passage  made  him  think 
again  about  how  guilty  he  felt.  Not 
only  were  his  parents  mad  at  him.  but 
he  was  mad  at  himself  because  of 
the  way  he  was  acting.  He  felt  dis- 
gusted, not  only  with  what  was  going 
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on  now,  but  with  everything  he  had 
been  doing  and  saying  lately.  He  was 
shocked  when  he  realized  how  much 
he  had  changed  in  his  attitude.  He 
had  never  been  disrespectful  of  his 
parents  before.  He  had  never  found  it 
hard  to  get  along  with  older  people. 
All  of  a  sudden  he  had  become 
insensible.  He  didn't  care  about  the 
things  that  used  to  be  important  to 
him.  Take  school,  for  example.  He 
used  to  come  home  and  get  right 
down  to  work.  Now,  he  would  put 
things  off  constantly.  He  would  turn 
on  the  radio,  lie  on  his  bed,  and 
think.  He  would  think  about  girls, 
and  music,  and  football.  He  would 
be  going  to  college  next  year,  and  he 
knew  that  if  he  started  putting  things 
off  then,  he  would  be  up  to  his  neck 
in  trouble. 

He  had  tried  to  change  before.  He 
was  constantly  telling  himself  that  he 
would  crack  down  and  study  harder, 
but  his  attempts  never  lasted  long. 
Soon  he  was  back  in  the  old  rut 
again.  It  wasn't  a  matter  of  bad 
grades,  though;  so  his  only  motiva- 
tion was  his  conscience,  which  he 
was  able  to  suppress  more  and  more. 
With  his  parents,  he  just  kept  telling 
himself  that  it  was  all  a  part  of  grow- 
ing up  and  becoming  independent. 
Neither  answer  kept  him  satisfied, 
though.  Now  it  was  eating  him  up 
inside. 

His  aunt  began  to  cry  again  in 
earnest.  This  only  reminded  him  that 


he  couldn't  cry.  The  whole  problem 
that  had  been  tormenting  him  mani- 
fested itself  now  in  his  inability  to 
feel  the  sadness  of  the  occasion.  He 
wanted  to  make  himself  sad.  He  even 
wanted  to  cry  if  that  was  what  it 
would  take  to  change  him.  He  wanted 
to  have  things  the  way  they  used  to 
be. 

He  began  to  cry.  Maybe  he  was 
really  sad.  Maybe  he  was  frightened 
of  himself.  He  didn't  know.  His  eyes 
began  to  fill  with  tears.  The  view 
before  him  became  blurred.  A  tear 
burst  over  and  ran  down  his  cheek. 
He  tried  to  hold  back  a  sob,  but  he 
couldn't.  His  mother  looked  over, 
and  he  only  cried  harder.  He  felt 
terrible.  Here  he  was  at  a  man's 
funeral,  and  the  only  thing  he  could 
cry  about  was  himself. 

"Peace  I  leave  with  you;  my  peace 
I  give  to  you;  not  as  the  world 
gives,  do  I  give.  Let  not  your  hearts 
be  troubled,  neither  let  them  be 
afraid." 

The  minister  paused,  then  con- 
tinued. 

"The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Chirst,  and  the  love  of  God,  and 
the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Spirit  be 
with  you  all.  Amen." 

Amen.  As  he  got  up,  there  were 
still  tears  in  his  eyes.  He  turned  to 
his  mother. 

"I'm  sorry,"  he  said. 

She  looked  up  at  him.  He  didn't 
have  to  say  any  more. 
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I  saw  him  weep  with  unseen  tears 
With  tears  as  burdensome  as  rock 
I  caught  them  as  they  fell  to  my  h; 
And  I  placed  them  in  a  jewelry  bo 

I  felt  him  smile  through  a  spoken 
As  different  as  the  stars. 
It  laughed  and  sang — a  capriciou: 
Who  found  a  rest  on  my  fire's  hea 

Then  upon  my  hand  he  placed  a  l 
An  epitome  of  cherished  feelings, 
And  I  bowed  my  head  in  solemn  t 
While  the  bird  flew  to  God  in  hea' 
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The  Days  of  September 

(  Continued  from  Page  12) 

but  the  musical  is  not  trying  to  show 
how  things  are  now,  but  how  they 
ought  to  be. 

Through  informality  and  simplic- 
ity, and  through  the  image  of 
innocence,  "The  Fantasticks"  pre- 
sents us  with  a  message  quite  different 
from  much  of  what  is  available  in 
drama  today.  It  is  a  respite  from 
eroticism  and  perversion,  and  a  great 
deal  more  meaningful. 


This  Year  it  was  Different 

(  Continued  from  Page  17) 

infinite  expanse  of  gray  ocean  which 
irregularly  gave  rise  to  foaming  peaks. 
Her  feeling  of  isolation,  reflected  in 
and  enhanced  by  the  limitless  sea, 
was  awesome  yet  rewarding.  Ann  was 
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now  beginning  to  feel  a  lift  for  her 
lagging  spirit,  but  it  was  a  different 
kind  of  excitement  than  what  it  used 
to  be.  It  wasn't  the  kind  of  excitement 
that  wore  off  after  she  had  been  there 
several  days,  explored  the  area,  and 
felt  rather  baked  with  a  good  case  of 
sunburn.  It  was  the  kind  of  feeling 
that  she  was  in  a  new  place  and  could 
seek  to  find  herself. 

The  light  breeze  dispersed  the 
remaining  clouds  that  obscured  the 
sun,  and  the  sea  reflected  golden 
hues  from  its  blue  depths.  This  time 
she  had  changed,  and  the  world  was 
waiting  for  her. 


A  Historic  Home  for  Our  Most 
Historic  Art 

(Continued from  Page  26) 

son  of  importance  in  standard   bio- 
graphical lists  to  be  shown.  This  does 
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not  mean,  though,  that  every 
Congressman  or  Cabinet  member 
will  have  his  likeness  in  the  museum. 
The  only  other  rules  are  that  the 
portraits  must  be  from  life,  and  no 
portrait  of  a  person  dead  less  than 
ten  years  may  be  shown  (except  in 
the  case  of  Presidents). 

The  two  museums  as  a  whole  are 
still  in  their  infancy,  and  many  initial 
problems  have  yet  to  be  solved  satis- 
factorily. Some  of  the  restoration  on 
the  Patent  Office  was  hasty.  Wolf 
Von  Eckardt  of  The  Washington  Post 
stated    that     the    renovators    had 


restored  "these  interiors  [of  the  build- 
ing] to  the  utilitarian  standards  of  a 
hicktown  bus  terminal  ..."  The 
installation  of  proper  light  fixtures 
has  been  a  difficult  task;  for  as  Mr. 
Sadik  points  out,  the  renovation 
crews  had  had  no  experience  at 
lighting  art  work  prior  to  this  and 
installed  fluorescent  lamps,  which 
were  damaging  to  the  priceless  can- 
vases. These  lights  have  since  been 
removed.  The  greatest  worry  at 
present,  though,  is  the  fact  that  the 
new  Metro  subway  will  burrow 
underneath  G  Street.  This  may  pose 
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a  threat  to  the  building's  foundation, 
the  strength  of  which  no  one  is 
exactly  sure. 

One  can  only  hope  that  the  tremen- 
dous structure  of  granite,  marble, 
sandstone,  and  brick  will  withstand 
this  threat  to  its  existence.  As  a 
unique  combination  of  both  history 
and  art  in  one  place,  The  National 
Collection  of  Fine  Arts  and  National 
Portrait  Gallery  has  the  potential 
of  being  next  to  none  as  a  museum. 
By  displaying  the  best  of  this  coun- 
try's art  and  the  portraits  of  our 
greatest    citizens,     both    past    and 


present,    it    will    serve    as    a    living 
memorial  for  future  generations. 

Portrait  (Continued from  Page  34) 
cellophane  around  everything.  The 
smudged  gray  branches  broke 
through  the  haze,  snagging  them- 
selves on  panels  of  pink  chiffon  float- 
ing over  the  horizon.  The  sunlight 
sparkled  against  the  rain,  forming 
rainbows  against  the  bright,  white 
marble.  "Washington,"  Jan  thought, 
"really  is  an  alabaster  city."  She 
watched  for  a  minute,  then  turned 
and  ran  up  the  white  marble  steps. 
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Paul's  first  short  story  for  PENMAN 
reflects  the  clean,  analytical  style  of 
writing  he  uses  in  his  capacity  as  Assist- 
ant Editor  of  CROSSED  SABRES.  Be- 
sides his  newspaper  duties,  Paul  has  play- 
ed varsity  football  for  the  past  two  years, 
and  he  is  currently  a  member  of  Elos 
Honor  Society.  Next  year  he  hopes  to 
attend  college  and  study  in  the  fields  of 
journalism  and  political  science. 

1  he  reporter  craned  his  neck  to  gaze 
upon  the  block-like  structure.  The  build- 
ing was  a  huge  fusion  of  glass,  con- 
crete, and  steel,  impressive  only  for  its 
size.  The  builders  had  failed  to  imbue  it 
with  any  grace  of  line  or  contour,  and 
the  overall  effect  was  unremittingly  gray, 
punctuated  only  by  windows.  The  win- 
dows were  high  up  on  each  floor  and 
not  very  numerous.  They  admitted  a 
minimal  amount  of  light  which  could 
not  compete  with  the  glare  of  the  fluor- 
escent lamps  in  each  classroom. 

"Of  course,  you  understand,  this  is 
only  a  prototype  school,"  the  director 
said  expansively.  "The  new  ones  will  be 
far  more  complete  and  advanced  as  a 
result  of  the  successful  experimentation 
here."  He  had  a  way  of  smiling  as  he 
talked,  which  was  meant  to  convey 
heartiness  and  affability  but  which  served 
only  to  emphasize  his  conspicuously 
complacent    manner. 

With  pencil  posed  over  his  small  note- 
book, the  reporter  looked  blankly  at  the 
smiling,  jowly  face  of  his  guide.  Here 
was  his  big  break  in  the  uncertain  realm 
of  newspaper  reporting-a  chance  to 
please  his  editors  and  owners  by  "render- 
ing a  public  service"  in  the  words  of 
Otis  P.  Smithson,  millionaire  publisher 
of  the  Madison  Tribune.  Yet  he  was 
unable  to  appreciate  the  wisdom  of  the 
hotly  debated  new  school  system  soon 


to    be    instituted    by    the    government. 

There  was  a  lot  to  say  for  the  proto- 
type school  he  was  now  viewing.  Large 
and  modern  with  the  best  facilities  the 
age  could  provide,  it  was  flawlessly  main- 
tained. It  was  spotless,  roomy,  conven- 
iently compact.  Yet,  there  was  some- 
thing which  like  a  grain  of  salt  in  an 
undiscovered  wound,  irritated  some  sen- 
sibility at  the  back  of  his  mind.  It  was— 
antiseptic— he  realized  with  an  uncon- 
scious start.  But  this  wasn't  important; 
the  key  to  the  success  of  the  educational 
system  was  the  caliber  of  its  students. 

Once  more  he  fell  to  musing  about 
the  nature  of  his  assignment.  In  a  brief- 
ing when  he'd  been  handed  the  story, 
Smithson  had  said  in  so  many  words  that 
a  favorable  report  would  be  influential 
enough  to  guarantee  adoption  of  Smith- 
son's  coveted  school  system.  Smithson 
had  also  implied  very  forcefully  that  the 
reporter's  journalistic  future  depended 
on  his  handling  of  the  assignment.  When 
the  reporter  feigned  not  to  understand, 
Smithson  had  roared,  "You'd  damn  well 
better  let  everyone  know  that  it's  what 
this  country  needs." 

The  reporter  had  been  at  a  loss  to 
understand  Smithson's  involvement  in 
the  project  until  another  reporter  had 
told  him  the  story  of  Smithson's  grand- 
son's being  accepted  in  the  initial  ex- 
periment as  a  favor  from  some  shrewd 
political  bigwig.  The  politician  had,  of 
course,  counted  on  the  return  of  the 
favor.  Smithson,  consciously  or  not,  had 
apparently  played  into  the  hands  of  the 
faction  which,  unknown  to  the  public, 
had  for  some  years  surreptitiously  soli- 
cited help  from  the  government  in  adopt- 
ing the  school  system. 

The  issue  was  just  now  coming  to  the 
notices  of  the  public,  and  cries  for  infor- 
mation were  forcing  recalcitrant  politi- 
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cians  to  allow  publicity  on  the  school 
for  the  first  time.  Yet  he  was  the  sole 
reporter  doing  an  in-depth  study  of  the 
system,  and  it  was  strangely  apparent 
that  there  was  to  be  only  one  version 
of  the  story— an  intended  official  version. 
Smithson's  maneuverings  had  given  him 
the  option  on  the  story;  the  advocates 
of  the  system  knew  that  he  could  be 
trusted  to  aggrandize  the  system  and 
conceal  its  faults.  No,  Smithson  was  no 
crusader.  Even  if  it  came  to  his  notice 
that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  tainted 
money  changing  hands,  he  would  know 
that  it  was  in  his  own  best  interest  to 
keep  silent. 

"Try  the  chair,"  invited  the  director, 
indicating  a  modernistic  plastic  structure. 
"The  most  advanced  design.  It's  been 
structured  for  comfort,  yet  the  students 
cannot    lean    back    and    go    to   sleep." 

"Speaking  of  that,  what  about  these 
rumors  that  hypnopaedia  is  being  used 
in    the    schools?"   asked    the    reporter. 

The  director  was  genuinely  startled. 
He  recoiled  a  step  and,  as  the  reporter 
continued  to  eye  him,  bit  his  lip  nervous- 
ly. Finally,  having  partially  recovered  his 
composure  he  said,  "As  director  of  this 
school,  I  can  assure  that  I  have  not 
authorized  the  use  of  hypnopaedia.  It's 
too  dangerous;  if  it  was  controlled  by 
the  wrong  people,  they  could  inculcate 
the  students  with  their  doctrines.  Of 
course,  it  would  be  justifiable  if  used 
the  right  people."  He  looked  at  the  re- 
porter, searching  for  a  reaction. 

The  reporter  nodded  and  made  a  no- 
tation. As  he  glanced  up  again,  the 
director  was  looking  at  him  askance. 
"Well,"  resumed  the  director,  his  smile 
a  little  uncertain  and  forced  this  time, 
"shall  we  continue  the  tour?" 

The  reporter  listened  attentively  and 
almost  silently  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
tour,  and  his  guide  made  some  startling 
revelations  though  he  appeared  to  take 
them  for  granted.  "The  teaching  is  done 


entirely    by    computers  through  video 
and  audio   tapes  and  related  devices." 

"Then  there  are  no  people  teaching 
here?" 

"Absolutely  none." 

"What  about  administration?" 

"It  can  all  be  handled  by  computers." 

"But  don't  you  have  any  discipline 
problems?" 

"Good  heavens,  no.  Well  .  .  .  almost 
none.  After  all,  how  can  you  talk  back 
to  a  computer?" 

How  indeed?  Students,  once  enrolled, 
were  practically  locked  into  the  educa- 
tional system  for  years.  No  way  to  com- 
plain, no  respite  from  the  system,  no 
recourse  for  the  student  who  was  fed  up 
with  the  system.  The  reporter's  reflec- 
tions were  interrupted  by  the  soft  patter 
of  feet. 

"What's  that?"  he  asked. 

"The  students  are  arriving,"  responded 
the  director,  "and  we  should  be  leaving." 

The  reporter  sat  back  in  his  chair 
perplexed.  The  uniformed  students  were 
not  talking  at  all.  It  was  like  a  convo- 
cation of  so  many  sheep.  Eyes  straight 
ahead  they  ignored  each  other  and 
marched  to  their  classrooms.  The  re- 
porter had  started  walking  out,  accom- 
panied by  the  director,  when  one  of  the 
students  turned  to  walk  alongside.  The 
director  gave  him  a  worried  glance  and 
hurried  forward  to  press  a  button  on  the 
wall. 

The  boy  addressed  the  reporter,  "If 
you're  an  outsider,  you  can  see  what  is 
going  on  here.  I'm  going  to  be  removed 
soon  for  talking  to  you,  but  remember 
me  and  remember  that  you  have  an  ob- 
ligation." As  the  reporter  stared  after 
him,  he  hurried  away  to  lose  himself 
in  the  crowd. 

The  director  rejoined  him,  "The  boy's 
obviously  intractable.  Fortunately,  we 
get  few  cases  like  his  here.  The  system 
always  weeds  out  the  bad  apples." 

"But  what's  going  to  happen  to  him?" 
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"He'll  be  subdued  and  then  safely  de- 
tained in  the  Home  for  Social  Rehabili- 
tation with  others  of  his  sort."  All  this 
was  said  with  an  expression  of  distaste 
as  though  the  director  found  even  the 
thought  of  the  boy  loathsome.  "Now, 
sir,  here  we  are  at  the  overall  administra- 
tion building,"  said  the  director.  "In 
here  the  concept  of  the  school  system 
first  took  form.  I'll  have  to  get  back  to 
my  job.  You're  to  see  the  president  of 
the  school  board." 

The  president's  office  was  on  the  first 
floor.  The  reporter  knocked  and  was 
admitted.  He  found  a  small,  graying  man 
poring  over  papers.  His  lips  were  a  taut, 
grim  line;  his  eyes,  when  he  raised  them 
to  measure  the  intruder,  were  cold  and 
humorless.  "Ah,  yes.  Smithson's  man," 
he  said  sullenly,  putting  down  his  pencil 
and  leaning  back  in  his  chair. 

"Well,  are  you  going  to  ask  me  ques- 
tions, or  do  I  have  to  read  your  mind?" 

The  reporter  glanced  at  his  notebook. 
"First,  Mr.  Simmons,  what  is  the  advan- 
tage of  the  new  school  system  over  the 
old?" 

The  little  man  stared  at  him  for  a  full 
ten  seconds.  "If  you've  seen  the  system 
in  operation  and  you  can't  see  the  advan- 
tages, you're  hopeless." 

"Mr.  Simmons,  I'm  quite  capable  of 
making  my  own  judgements  on  the  sys- 
tem, but  I  need  some  quotations  for  my 
story,"    the    reporter   answered   coldly. 

"Oh,  of  course,"  said  the  little  man 
mollified.  Then  clearing  his  throat  im- 
portantly, "The  principal  advantage  of 
the  new  system  of  education  is  that  it 
promotes  social  conformity  and  com- 
pliance. We  regard  the  children  as  ma- 
terials, malleable,  and  unformed.  We 
must  mold  them  into  creatures  who  will 
be  acquiescent  rather  than  rebellious, 
compatible  to  our  society  and  capable  of 


working  constantly  at  their  jobs.  This 
will,  of  course,  ensure  our  society  what 
it  needs  in  the  way  of  manufactures  and 
give  us  political  stability.  The  school, 
which  needs  so  little  outside  direction 
and  is  almost  self-perpetuating,  will  make 
happiness  possible  in  our  society  for  un- 
told generations." 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Simmons.  I  think 
that  will  wrap  up  my  story  very  well." 

Back  in  the  pressroom,  pacing  the 
floor,  the  reporter  pondered  his  words. 
Yes,  the  quote  would  wrap  this  article 
up  but  what  of  the  article?  If  he  wrote 
it  the  wrong  way,  it  would  wrap  him  up. 
He  tried  to  ease  his  tension  by  rubbing 
his  sweaty  palms  together,  but  his  ner- 
vousness kept  building  toward  the  break- 
ing point. 

He  led  a  comfortable  existence  as  a 
reporter,  and  either  way  he  wrote  the 
article,  that  existence  would  end.  If  he 
wrote  it  Smithson's  way,  he  would  feel 
forever  stigmatized;  each  slap  on  the 
back  from  Smithson  would  widen  and 
deepen  the  wound. 

Quite  aside  from  any  personal  con- 
siderations of  wealth  and  security,  there 
were  forces  involved  here  which  he  could 
not  contend  with.  They  were  forces 
which  could  spell  an  end  to  any  hope 
of  happiness  for  him— forces  which  were 
malevolent  in  their  intensity.  Why  throw 
away  his  life  for  an  idea?  He  would  be 
through  with  his  job  and  prevented  from 
securing  any  other  decent  position  if  he 
crossed  Smithson.  A  pleasant  life,  com- 
fortably provided  for,  awaited  him  now. 
After  all,  he  thought  as  he  pounded  his 
hands  on  a  desk  in  nervous  indecision, 
didn't  he  have  an  obligation  to  himself? 
An  obligation  .  .  .  the  boy!  What  had  he 
said  .  .  .  "remember"  .  .  .  Yes,  the  boy 
was  right.  There  was  a  larger  obligation. 
He  sat  down  to  type. 
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HIERARCHIOLOGICAL 
HIEROPHANTICS 


DONALD  BARKER 


Don  Barker  comes  from  St.  Paul,  Min- 
nesota, and  plans  to  return  there  next 
fall  to  attend  Macalester  College.  Don 
is  a  member  of  several  honor  soci- 
eties and  the  choir.  This  article  was  de- 
veloped from  a  review  written  for  A. P. 
History. 

In  the  year  1970,  when  our  civiliza- 
tion is  supposedly  at  its  highest  level 
in  history,  one  wonders  why  do  bridges 
built  by  the  best  engineers  collapse? 
Why  are  new  cars  recalled  to  the  factory? 
Why  are  some  teachers  more  concerned 
about  having  clean  erasers  than  about 
imparting  knowledge  to  their  students? 
Why  is  our  government  unable  to  keep 
peace  and  domestic  tranquility  here  at 
home?  Dr.  Laurence  J.  Peter  has  at- 
tempted to  answer  all  of  these  questions 
and  many  more  in  a  comprehensive  book 
he  humbly  calls  The  Peter  Principle. 

Dr.  Peter's  book  is  a  study  of  the 
structure  and  function  of  hierarchies. 
Hierarchiology ,as  he  calls  it, is  applicable 
to  any  formally  organized  institution. 
The  Peter  Principle  itself  is  as  follows: 

"In  a  hierarchy  every  employee  tends 
to  rise  to  his  Level  of  Incompetence.  " 
The  Principle  is  universal;  for  its  effects 
can  be  found  in  government  agencies, 
schools,  and  businesses.  According  to  Dr. 
Peter  it  is  always  true.  However,  the 
thrust  of  the  book  is  much  broader.  By 
using  true  case  histories,  creating  an  en- 
tire vocabulary  for  the  hierarchiologist, 
and  drawing  some  frank  if  not  astound- 
ing conclusions,  Dr.  Peter  assays  the 
situation  of  most  every  type  of  worker 
or  student  in  America.  Furthermore,  he 
writes  in  a  style  that  is  generally  droll 
yet  often  quite  rueful. 

In   the   first   of  his  fifteen  chapters, 


Dr.  Peter  elaborates  on  his  basic  principle 
as  he  states  that  people  in  a  hierarchy 
will  be  promoted  until  they  reach  an 
office  or  position  where  they  are  no 
longer  useful  or  effective.  Consequently, 
work  is  accomplished  only  by  those  per- 
sons who  have  not  reached  their  level  of 
incompetence.  The  author  examines  the 
Principle  as  it  applies  to  the  teaching 
profession.  He  tells  of  several  men  who 
were  exceptionally  fine  students  and 
teachers.  Yet  when  they  were  promoted 
to  supervisory  positions,  these  indivi- 
duals failed  miserably.  Obviously,  they 
had   reached    their   incompetence   level. 

Dr.  Peter  tells  of  several  ways  that 
persons  who  have  reached  their  plateau 
may  continue  to  move  up  in  the  hier- 
archy. These  pseudo-promotions  include 
percussive  sublimation  where  an  incom- 
petent is  "kicked  upstairs,"  e.g.,  made 
one  of  a  firm's  twenty-three  vice  presi- 
dents; the  lateral  arabesque  where  a  per- 
son is  given  a  longer  title  for  the  same 
job;  Peter's  inversion  where  the  indivi- 
dual is  promoted  because  of  his  con- 
sistency rather  than  his  productivity;  and 
the  parental  in-step  where  an  inferior 
person  inherits  a  superior  post  through 
nepotism  exercised  in  his  favor.  How- 
ever, the  author  states,  "the  experienced 
hierarchiologist  will  never  be  deceived." 
He  goes  on  to  say  that  these  apparent 
exceptions  to  the  Peter  Principle  in  fact 
help  to  prove  the  rule,  although  he  does 
not  elaborate  on  this  statement. 

The  next  topic  deals  with  the  merits 
of  pull,  the  employee's  close  relationship 
to  his  superior,  and  push,  the  worker's 
own  toil  and  effort  to  move  ahead.  The 
pullee  is  primarily  concerned  with  find- 
ing one  or  more  patrons  and  using  them 
to  rise  in  the  organization.  On  the  other 
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hand,  the  person  who  attempts  to  rise 
through  push  will  work  diligently  at  his 
job,  learning  everything  he  can  so  that 
he  can  be  a  more  well-rounded  person. 
Invariably,  a  person  with  pull  will  rise 
higher  than  one  with  push.  Dr.  Peter 
believes  that  most  people  mistakenly 
overestimate  the  value  of  push  (he  calls 
this  the  "Alger  Complex"),  and  he  finds 
that  the  victims  of  this  complex  exhibit 
the  pseudo-achievement  syndrome.  In 
this  case  success  is  automatically  accom- 
panied by  such  things  as  peptic  ulcers, 
hypertension,  chronic  fatigue,  nervous 
dermatitis,  and  sexual  impotence.  Ob- 
viously, the  moral  here  is  "never  push 
when  you  can  pull." 

The  following  chapters  illustrate  the 
applications  of  the  Peter  Principle  to 
leadership  roles  in  general  and  politics  in 
particular.  In  a  hierarchy  a  good  follower 
may  be  promoted  to  a  position  of  leader- 
ship, and  undoubtedly  he  will  fail  in  that 
capacity.  Dr.  Peter  states  that  the  under- 
dog who  becomes  the  upperdog  will  not 
exercise  his  leadership  but  will  instead 
confuse  and  exacerbate  the  people  a- 
round  him.  In  the  political  arena,  where 
the  parties  are  the  hierarchies,  candidates 
are  chosen  not  for  their  potential  wis- 
dom as  legislators  but  rather  for  their 
ability  to  get  votes  and  work  within  the 
party  system  (e.g.,  stuff  envelopes,  create 
slogans,  and  kiss  babies). 

Included  in  the  book  are  some  odds 
and  ends  in  the  science  of  hierarchiology. 
First,  Dr.  Peter  scores  the  value  of  apti- 
tude testing  for  placement  into  positions, 
for  he  says  the  difference  between  tested 
and  untested  people  is  that  the  former 
group  will  reach  its  incompetence  level 
sooner  than  the  latter.  Second,  he  de- 
fines compulsive  incompetence  as  a  situa- 
tion that  occurs  when  a  person  is  suc- 
cessful at  the  top  of  one  hierarchy  but 
moves  into  another  where  he  is  allowed 
to  reach  a  level  of  incompetence  (e.g., 
Adolph  Hitler,  a  consummate  politician, 


failed  miserably  as  a  military  leader). 
Third,  he  states  that  any  effort  to  reduce 
high-level  incompetence  will  only  pro- 
duce multi-level  incompetence.  Thus, 
one  can  see  the  mathematics  of  the 
Peter  Principle: 
Incompetence  +  Incompetence  =  Incompetence. 

In  order  that  the  reader  can  determine 
his  own  state  of  competency,  Dr.  Peter 
provides  some  indices  of  the  final  place- 
ment syndrome,  the  mental  and  physical 
situation  of  a  person  who  is  at  his  incom- 
petence level.  Besides  the  medical  symp- 
toms previously  mentioned,  which  also 
include  spastic  colitis,  allergies,  cardio- 
vascular complaints,  migraine  headaches, 
and  obesity,  there  are  other  non-medical 
abberations  that  accompany  this  state  of 
affairs.  These  include  phonophilia,  the 
excessive  use  of  telephones,  switch- 
boards, and  intercoms,  especially  those 
with  flashing  lights;  tabulatory  gigantism, 
the  obsession  with  having  a  bigger  desk 
than  one's  colleagues;  rigor  cartis,  the 
overabundance  of  maps,  graphs,  and  flow 
charts  for  one's  own  satisfaction;  and 
cachinnatory  inertia,  the  habit  of  telling 
jokes  instead  of  doing  the  needed  work. 

All  this  is  not  to  say  that  a  person 
cannot  be  happy  at  his  level  of  incom- 
petence. On  the  contrary,  Dr.  Peter 
points  out  that  this  type  of  individual 
can  do  any  number  of  things  to  suc- 
cessfully maintain  his  sanity.  He  may  in- 
dulge in  perpetual  preparation,  the  study 
of  a  certain  problem  for  so  long  that  it 
eventually  cures  itself;  side-issue  speciali- 
zation, the  scrutinizing  of  little  problems 
while  the  big  ones  go  unattended;  or 
ephemeral  administrology ,  the  avoidance 
of  decision-making  on  the  basis  that  the 
present  person-in-charge  is  only  tempor- 
arily replacing  the  permanent  chief. 

Similarly,  a  person  who  is  not  at  his 
incompetence  level  must  make  a  con- 
stant effort  to  stay  in  that  state.  This 
maintenance  of  the  status  quo  can  be 
achieved   only   through  creative  incom- 
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petence.  As  it  might  be  found  in  the 
working  world,  creative  incompetence 
would  prevent  a  promotion  because  of 
the  person's  irritatingly  individualistic 
attitude,  such  as  refusing  to  contribute 
to  an  office  collection,  or  some  annoying 
personal  habit  (wearing  too  much  make- 
up or  perpetually  quizzing  one's  friends 
on  Walden).  In  short,  creative  incom- 
petence offers  recourse  to  those  who  do 
not  want  to  get  ahead. 

In  concluding  his  book,  Dr.  Peter  sees 
two  trends  presently  emerging,  hierarch- 
ial  regression  and  computerized  incom- 
petence. The  first  phenomena  results 
from  promoting  incompetent  people 
along  with  the  competent,  and  this  can 
be  found  commonly  in  the  educational 
world.  Dr.  Peter  believes  that  by  con- 
tinuously passing  large  numbers  of  aca- 
demically inferior  students,  the  schools 
of  America  have  made  the  high  school 
diploma  and  even  the  bachelor's  degree 
nothing  but  certificates  of  incompetence 
for  most  well-paid  jobs.  The  second  trend 
is  merely  an  application  of  the  Peter 
Principle  to  cybernetics.  The  author  be- 
lieves that  the  computer  greatly  magni- 
fies the  incompetence  of  its  programmer. 
Furthermore,  as  the  computer  performs 
one  function  well,  it  is  given  progressive- 
ly harder  tasks  to  do  until  it  reaches  its 
own  incompetence  level. 

Thus,  we  have  The  Peter  Principle  as 
the  handbook  of  hierarchiology,  and  the 
principle  itself  as  the  basic  postulate  of 
that  newly-proclaimed  social  science.  Un- 
furtunately,  one  can  never  be  sure  exact- 
ly how  much  of  the  book  Dr.  Peter  has 
written  in  jest  and  how  much  he  has 
based  on  fact.  True,  there  are  case  studies 
and  a  few  historical  incidents  used  to 
illustrate  the  author's  maxims.  He  used 
such  scientific  techniques  as  bell  curves 


and  bar  graphs  to  illustrate  certain  data, 
and  there  is  a  complete  hierarchiological 
jargon  created  in  the  book.  Many  of  the 
chapters  are  outlined  and  then  elabor- 
ated upon  in  a  standard  research  format. 
Above  all,  Dr.  Peter  stresses  that  hier- 
archiology is  a  social  science  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  term;  and  he  finds  support, 
so  he  claims,  for  his  ideas  among  such 
various  notables  as  Robert  E.  Lee,  Emily 
Dickinson,  and  Sigmund  Freud. 

Nevertheless,  the  comic  effects  in  the 
book  are  plentiful.  Persons  and  institu- 
tions used  for  the  case  studies  are  given 
fictitious  names  of  the  corniest  variety, 
chapters  are  illustrated  with  cartoons 
from  the  magazine  Punch,  and  pithy 
sayings,  such  as,  "Slump  and  the  world 
slumps  with  you.  Push  and  you  push 
alone,"  are  found  throughout.  In  short, 
the  book  alternates  between  the  scholar- 
ly and  the  satirical.  Dr.  Peter  states  that 
he  wrote  his  work  only  after  hypothe- 
sizing that  incompetence  was  present  in 
every  hierarchy,  yet  he  carefully  omits 
any  mention  as  to  how  a  hierarchy  can 
be  freed  of  this  burden  of  deadwood. 
Still,  the  book  says  many  things  that 
have  needed  to  be  aired.  Probably  no 
writer  of  today  has  attempted  to  apply 
one  idea  to  so  many  different  situations 
as  has  Dr.  Peter,  yet  his  success  is  at  best 
qualified  for  that  very  reason.  In  any 
event,  'Teter's  Principle"  may  become 
a  standard  term  of  the  English  language 
as  did  "Parkinson's  Law": 

.  .  .  work  expands  to  fill  the  time  allotted 
to  it,  as  by  a  worker's  slowing  his  pace  or 
embellishing  a  task  so  that  he  does  not 
finish  it  ahead  of  schedule.* 


*The  Random  House  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lang- 
uage, Unabridged,  New  York,  Random  House,  1967. 
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PROOF  THROUGH  THE  NIGHT 


WILLIAM  BOYD 


Illustrated  by  Bill  Butler 


Bill's  story  comes  from  an  avid  inter- 
est in  science  fiction.  This  year  he  is 
both  the  Non-fiction  Editor  and  the 
public  address  voice  of  PENMAN.  Al- 
though his  expertise  in  the  field  of  data 
processing  is  currently  being  used  by 
Washington-Lee,  the  Arlington  County 
School  Board,  and  the  Navy  Department, 
he  plans  to  go  to  Union  College  and 
make  a  career  of  the  media. 

1  he  SZILARD,  code  name  for  the 
first  mission  of  the  Orion  series,  fired 
its  main  engine  to  begin  deceleration 
slightly  outside  the  orbit  of  Mars.  The 
spacecraft  had  left  Vandenberg,  Califor- 
nia, eleven  years  and  five  months  earlier 
and  orbited  Saturn  for  six  weeks.  Now  it 
was  almost  home  after  travelling  over 
one  and  a  half  billion  miles. 

Venus  and  Mars  were  thoroughly  ex- 
plored thirty  years  earlier,  and  no  life 
more  advanced  than  mosses  and  lichens 
had  been  found.  Jupiter  was  totally  in- 
hospitable to  life  except  for  a  few  virus- 
like crystals.  The  outer  three  planets 
being  too  low  in  temperature,  scientists 
generally  agreed  that  Saturn  was  man's 
last  hope  to  find  sentient  life  in  the 
solar  system. 

Project  Orion  was  jointly  sponsored 
by  Britain  and  the  United  States.  It 
would  have  been  started  ten  years  earlier 
but  was  delayed  because  World  War  III 
put  an  end  to  all  purely  scientific  re- 
search. The  earth  emerged  from  the  con- 
flict looking  much  the  same  as  it  had 
previously  with  one  notable  exception- 
what  was  left  of  China  had  been  absorb- 
ed by  the  Soviet  bloc. 

The  crew  of  the  SZILARD  consisted 
of  only  two  men:  Christopher  Wilde, 
commanding,  and  Roger  Eliot,  co-pilot, 
navigator,  and  medic.  Despite  the  psy- 
chological disadvantages,  it  was  decided 


to  risk  only  two  men,  for  the  mission 
had  been  given  about  a  thirty  per  cent 
chance  of  returning  to  earth. 

After  assuming  orbit  around  Saturn, 
Wilde  and  Eliot  spent  two  weeks  ob- 
serving and  analyzing  the  planet.  They 
confirmed  that  Saturn's  atmosphere  con- 
sisted mainly  of  methane  and  ammonia 
and  discovered  that  the  rings  were  faintly 
radioactive.  At  the  time,  neither  one 
could   imagine   why. 

On  the  sixteenth  day  the  SZILARD 
landed  on  the  seventh  satellite.  Titan.  It 
took  Wilde  and  Eliot  two  days  to  come 
across  the  outpost.  Working  in  shifts, 
they  were  exploring  a  ten  square  mile 
area  of  the  surface  when  Eliot  discovered 
a  structure  about  the  size  of  a  quonset 
hut.  It  was  located  on  the  far  side  of  a 
small  mountain  ridge  about  three  miles 
distant  from  the  SZILARD.  The  two 
men  determined  that  the  exterior  of  the 
structure  was  constructed  of  vanadium 
and  chromium  steel  with  traces  of  un- 
known alloys.  Eliot  and  Wilde  entered 
the  building  through  a  small  open  air- 
lock in  one  side. 

By  the  light  of  Wilde's  lantern,  the 
two  men  discovered  five  dead  creatures 
that  looked  remarkably  like  four-foot 
lizards.  Later  analysis  proved  them  to 
biologically  resemble  a  combination  of 
reptile  and  fish. 

On  a  low  table  in  the  center  of  the 
room  were  three  volumes.  Wilde  picked 
one  up;  it  was  hand-written.  He  removed 
all  three  to  the  ship  for  further  study. 

Shortly  afterward,  the  SZILARD  re- 
sumed orbit  around  Saturn.  Three  weeks 
later,  Wilde  and  Eliot,  with  two  of  the 
frozen  lizards  aboard,  started  back  to 
earth. 

On  the  voyage  home  Wilde  and  Eliot 
spent  much  of  their  time  deciphering  the 
books.  Although  they  worked  together, 
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more  than  four  years  elapsed  before  the 
two  men  were  able  to  read  the  history 
of  the  sixth  planet.  Excerpts  from  their 
translation  follow: 

WE  ARE  FROM  THE  PLANET  BE- 
LOW YOU.  WE  ARE  WRITING  THIS 
RECORD  IN  THE  HOPE  THAT  IT  CAN 
SAVE  SOMEONE  FROM  MAKING  THE 
MISTAKES  THAT  WE  HAVE  MADE. 
IT  IS  PROBABLY  FUTILE  TO  DO 
THIS  SINCE  ANY  CULTURE  AD- 
VANCED ENOUGH  TO  REACH  THIS 
OUTPOST  CERTAINLY  WOULD  NOT 
HAVE  THE  PROBLEMS  WE  OF  THE 
SIXTH  PLANET  FACED. 

WE  ARE  THE  LAST  FIVE  SUR- 
VIVING MEMBERS  OF  OUR  KIND. 
WE  WERE  STATIONED  ON  THE  SIN- 
GLE OUTPOST  OF  THE  SATELLITE 
WHEN  THE  PLANET  WAS  RENDERED 
UNINHABITABLE.  NOW  ALL  THAT 
LIES  AHEAD  FOR  US  IS  DEATH. 
WHEN  THIS  RECORD  IS  COMPLETED, 
WE  SHALL  OPEN  THE  AIRLOCK  TO 
PRESERVE  OUR  RECORDS  AND 
EQ  UIPMENT  FOR  THOSE  WHO  SHALL 
COME  AFTER.  THE  COLD  VACUUM 
OF  SPACE  WILL  PROTECT  US  UNTIL 
THE  PLANET  CEASES  TO  BE. 

WE  ARE  NOT  BITTER.  WE  KNEW 
THAT  THIS  WOULD  BE  INEVITABLE. 
THE  SCIENTISTS  OF  OUR  PLANET 
HAD  SEEN  THIS  COMING  FOR  A 
LONG  TIME,  BUT  NO  ONE  WOULD 
LISTEN.  NO  ONE  EVER  LISTENS  TO 
A  SCIENTIST.  EVERYONE  LISTENS 
TO  THE  POLITICIANS.  UNFORTU- 
NATELY, THIS  MATTER  HAS  BE- 
COME ACADEMIC.  NO  ONE  WILL  BE 
DOING  ANY  LISTENING  NOW. 

WE  HAVE  KNOWN  ATOMIC  POWER 
FOR  ABOUT  ONE-HALF  REVOLU- 
TION OF  THE  PLANET  OR  FOR  TWO 
GENERATIONS  OF  OUR  PEOPLE. 
UNTIL  NOW,  ONLY  SMALL  ATOMIC 
DEVICES  HAVE  BEEN  USED  TO  EX- 
TERMINATE OTHERS  OF  OUR  SPE- 
CIES.  SOON   AFTER  THEIR  CREA- 


TION, THEY  WERE  DEVELOPED  TO 
THE  POINT  WHERE  THEY  WERE 
TOO  POWERFUL;  WE  WERE  AFRAID 
OF  THEM.  EVERYONE  KNEW  THAT 
THEY  WOULD  MAKE  WAR  IMPOS- 
SIBLE.  ONLY  WAR  WAS  POSSIBLE. 

FOR  A  LONG  TIME,  TOO  MUCH 
POWER  HAS  BEEN  IN  THE  HANDS 
OF  THE  MILITARY.  THE  MILITARY 
MIND  REGARDS  SCIENCE  AS  MERE- 
LY THE  MEANS  TO  AN  END-THAT 
OF  BIGGER  AND  BETTER  WEAPONS. 
ONLY  SCIENCE  WAS  THE  MEANS  TO 
A  DIFFERENT  END-THE  END  OF 
THE  PLANET  BELOW  YOU.  WE  RE- 
GRET THIS  WITH  ALL  OF  OUR  BE- 
ING. IT  COULD  HAVE  BEEN  DIF- 
FERENT IF  SOMEONE  HAD  LIS- 
TENED. 

OUR  "ENEMY"-IF  YOU  CAN  CON- 
SIDER YOUR  OWN  KIND  AN  ENEMY- 
WAS  THE  SOUTHERN  HALF  OF  THE 
PLANET.  NEITHER  SIDE  WANTED 
WAR.  BOTH  SIDES  KNEW  WHAT 
WOULD  HAPPEN  IF  WAR  OCCURED. 
THEY  ALSO  KNEW  WAR  WOULD 
NOT  OCCUR.  NO  SANE  INDIVIDUAL 
WOULD  CONDEMN  THE  ENTIRE 
PLANET  TO  RADIOACTIVE  DEATH. 
THEY  WERE  WRONG,  AND  SEVEN 
BILLION  LIVES  WERE  EXTERMI- 
NATED IN  TWENTY  MIN  UTES. 

EACH  GOVERNMENT  CLAIMED  TO 
BE  THE  ONLY  ONE  POSSIBLE.  EACH 
KNEW  THE  OTHER  WOULD  EVEN- 
TUALLY BE  DESTROYED.  THEY 
WERE  BOTH  RIGHT.  THE  FIVE  OF 
US  BELIEVE  THAT  OUR  GOVERN- 
MENT WAS  THE  BETTER  OF  THE 
TWO.  BUT  THEY  WERE  BOTH  FAR 
FROM  PERFECT.  PERHAPS,  SOME- 
DAY OUR  PEOPLE  WOULD  HAVE 
BEEN  UNITED,  AND  EVERYONE 
WOULD  HAVE  BEEN  TRULY  FREE. 
THAT   CAN    NEVER  HAPPEN  NOW. 

POSSIBLY  THE  READERS  OF  THIS 
JOURNAL  CAN  BENEFIT  FROM  OUR 
(Continued  on  Page  45) 
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Katy  Fisher 


Illustrated  by  Merril  Greene 
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Barren  are  the  beaches  where  laughter  once  played, 
and  a  cold  wind  blows  where  lovers  once  strayed. 
The  sea  is  now  choppy;  its  song  is  shrill, 
and  where  there  was  warmth,  there  now  is  chill. 

The  sand  which  was  golden,  is  now  still  and  grey, 
and  the  sun  which  shone  brightly  has  now  gone  assay; 
and  the  footprints  we  left— just  you  and  me— 
have  been  washed  away  by  the  cold,  salty  sea. 

But  the  waves  will  still  roll  upon  the  shore, 
and  the  tide  will  return  them  forever-more; 
and  the  beaches  are  quiet  and  calm  at  last, 
for  winter  has  come,  and  summer  has  past. 
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REMEMBRANCE 


LEONARDO  REINOSO 

Leonardo's  first  story  for  PENMAN 
draws  from  experiences  he  had  on  a  re- 
cent trip  to  New  York.  Although  he  is 
only  a  junior  this  year,  Leonardo  has 
already  written  numerous  stories  and 
articles,  and  his  works  concentrate  on 
the  psychology  of  the  characters  in- 
volved. He  hopes  eventually  to  go  to 
college  and  study  English  literature. 

1  must  have  been  mad.  Even  though 
everyone  is  mad  in  this  age  of  terrorism, 
I  must  say  I  was  a  little  more  insane 
than  most  people.  Yes,  only  a  high  de- 
gree of  insanity  could  have  given  me  the 
guts  to  do  what  I  did.  Was  it  just  a 
desperate  desire  to  run  away  from  rela- 
tives, friends,  problems,  memories,  and 
fears  or  a  need  to  reach  another  some- 
where, another  someone,  another  life? 
I  still  don't  know  what  it  was.  All  I  know 
is  that  suddenly  there  was  a  feeling  that 
took  my  mind,  transformed  itself  into  a 
thought,  and  changed  my  life. 

It  was  a  summer  day  like  any  other. 
Not  that  I  am  trying  to  generalize  by 
putting  all  days  into  the  same  category. 
One  must  admit,  though,  they  are  all 
nearly  the  same  no  matter  how  many 
happy  surprises  or  frustrations  come 
along  or  how  fast  the  weather  changes.  I 
had  spent  all  morning  pondering  about 
what  I'd  been  thinking  until  I  finally 
decided  what  was  the  best  thing  to  do 
under  the  circumstances.  Since  I  had 
decided  to  take  a  nap,  the  afternoon 
was  wasted.  In  the  evening,  however,  I 
finally  got  ready;  by  eight  o'clock  at 
night  I  was  resting  on  the  comfortable 
seat  of  a  Greyhound  bus. 

I'll  never  forget  that  ride  to  New  York 
City.  Because  it  cost  me  ten  dollars,  I 
had  only  enough  money  for  cab  fare 
left  in  my  pocket.  It  was  a  pity  that  my 
load   of  baggage   kept  me  from  taking 


Illustrated  by  Bill  Stufflebeem 

the   subway.   Not   only   did   I   want  to 
save  the  small  sum  but  also  the  energy 
it  takes  to  carry  on  a  conversation  with 
a  New  York  cab  driver. 

Indeed,  I  should  have  been  very  happy 
at  the  idea  that  I  was  accomplishing 
something  I  had  thought  about  for 
weeks.  Yet  I  felt  depressed.  I  was  sick 
and  afraid  of  what  I  was  doing,  and  my 
body  trembled.  I  thought  the  best  thing 
to  do  would  be  to  talk  with  the  woman 
sitting  next  to  me,  but  she  was  sleeping. 
I  glanced  across  the  aisle  and  saw  two 
twin  boys  who  were  sitting  and  talking 
about  toy  soldiers.  Having  had  enough 
of  real  soldiers,  I  decided  not  to  inter- 
rupt their  chat,  resigning  myself  to 
travelling  to  New  York  with  my  own 
thoughts  as  my  only  companions. 

The  woman  sitting  next  to  me  was 
extremely  thin.  Her  grotesque,  inhar- 
monious features  made  her  appear  ugly. 
However,  there  was  something  about 
her  half-closed  eyes  which  looked  rather 
innocent  and  sweet.  I  spent  some  time 
observing  the  woman's  expression  while 
wondering  what  her  background  was.  I 
concluded  that  she  must  have  been  very 
wealthy  because  of  her  magnificent  Giv- 
enchy  dress.  I  asked  myself  what  she 
was  doing  in  such  an  economical  form 
of  transportation  as  a  Greyhound  bus. 

I  tired  of  watching  the  woman  after 
a  few  minutes  and  spent  some  time 
staring  at  the  beauty  of  the  landscape. 
The  evening  sky  reminded  me  of  how 
faithful  to  nature  Turner  had  been  when 
he   painted   his  superb  twilight  shades! 

My  mind  wandered  until  I  began  to 
think  of  my  mother.  She  would  be 
shocked  to  hear  what  I  had  to  say  over 
the  phone.  Not  many  mothers  would 
like  to  hear  such  absurdity;  not  many 
sons  would  enjoy  giving  such  news  to 
their  mothers.  Yet  it  was  all  very  neces- 
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sary.  I  found  my  actions  so  calculated 
and  logical  that  they  momentarily  re- 
pulsed me.  Still,  if  I  wanted  good  re- 
sults, it  was  best  to  be  calculating.  A 
confused  mind  never  produced  anything 
but  problems  with  serious  complications. 

The  lady  next  to  me  woke  up  quite 
suddenly  with  the  noise  made  by  one  of 
the  twins  lighting  a  match.  I  was  sur- 
prised to  see  that  the  eight  year  old  was 
about  to  smoke.  I  was  also  surprised 
that  the  woman  next  to  me,  even  though 
she  noticed  the  boy  smoking,  did  not 
comment  on  him.  She  looked  terribly 
conservative  with  a  Bible,  a  copy  of 
Silas  Marner,  and  a  book  of  etiquette 
by  Emily  Post  on  her  lap.  Her  facial 
expression  was  stern,  but  somehow  she 
appeared  less  ugly  now.  Her  open  eyes 
changed  the  face  completely.  The  wo- 
man would  have  made  an  excellent 
model  for  one  of  Da  Vinci's  paintings  of 
the  grotesque.  She  seemed  to  be  quite 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  she  wasn't 
very  attractive  since  a  few  minutes  later 
she  took  a  compact  from  her  purse  and 
began  applying  all  kinds  of  powder  to 
her  face.  Despite  the  fact  that  it  made 
her  look  worse,  I  thought  society  would 
accept  her  better  with  the  powder  than 
with  a  clean  face  since  it  is  fashionable 
to  be  made  up. 

Around  nine  o'clock  I  became  wor- 
ried. I  saw  a  pearl  rosary  in  the  hands 
of  the  woman  next  to  me,  and  suddenly 
I  found  myself  praying.  I  had  stopped 
praying  at  fifteen  when  I  decided  God 
did  not  exist,  but  strangely  enough, 
faith  moves  mountains. 

Not  more  than  two  minutes  after  I 
had  started  praying,  a  song  playing  on 
one  of  the  twin's  transistor  radio  inter- 
rupted me,  and  I  instantly  thought  of  a 
party  where  I  had  heard  that  song  a 
week  before.  Then  I  thought  of  all  the 
friends  that  I  had  left  behind.  I  wouldn't 
call  myself  an  extrovert  since  reading 
and  writing  are  two  of  my  passions.   I 


have  always  been  fairly  sociable,  though, 
and  this  has  gained  me  a  lot  of  friends. 
Sitting  there  by  myself,  all  I  could  think 
of  was  my  friends.  It  was  difficult  to 
forget  them  no  matter  how  hard  I  tried. 

People  called  me  sarcastic  for  I  was 
always  considered  a  cynic  by  those  that 
I  disliked.  But  when  I  liked  someone,  I 
made  that  person  like  me.  Of  aesthetic 
tastes,  I  chose  my  best  friends  for  their 
physical  appearance  or  their  wit.  I  had 
always  loved  witty  people.  One  of  my 
closest  friends,  David,  was  so  funny  he 
could  make  a  corpse  laugh.  And  Wayne 
could  transform  a  dead  party  into  almost 
anything.  Yes,  the  people  I  knew  were 
a  strange  lot.  Some  of  them  were  hedon- 
istic, obsessed  with  the  gratification  of 
their  sexual  desires  and  other  pleasures. 
Yet  others  were  interested  in  the  arts; 
they  argued  over  things  and  never  could 
agree  with  each  other.  These  people 
learned  to  cry  before  learning  to  laugh. 

I  slept  until  about  eleven  o'clock.  The 
woman  next  to  me  was  sleeping  again, 
and  her  snoring  woke  me  up.  Quite 
selfish  of  her,  giving  herself  the  liberty 
of  snoring.  It  is  not  a  very  comfortable 
thing  to  have  someone  sitting  next  to 
you  snoring,  especially  when  you  are 
nervous.  I  was  so  distraught  that  my 
desire  gave  in  to  my  will,  and  I  swal- 
lowed a  couple  of  tranquilizers.  But  I 
soon  regretted  it;  they  did  not  aid  in 
tranquilizing  me. 

I  noticed  how  tired  I  was.  No,  my 
body  was  not  tired;  my  spirit  was.  I  was 
tired  of  everything.  This  trip  to  New 
York,  this  move  there,  was  just  another 
temporary  satisfaction  that  would  make 
me  more  discontented.  What  could  I  do 
to  gain  complete  satisfaction?  I  thought 
I  had  tried  everything  material  and  spirit- 
ual from  parties  to  the  Maharishi,  but 
each  bit  of  sensual  gratification  left  me 
more  empty. 

New  York  could  be  seen  in  the  dis- 
tance.  Its  skyscrapers  rose  like  brilliant 
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blades  into  darkness.  The  traffic  was  get- 
ting worse  every  hour  as  the  bus  was 
about  to  enter  Hoboken.  The  woman 
next  to  me  was  applying  her  powder 
again;  then,  to  my  astonishment,  eye 
liner;  and  later  lipstick.  I  thought  of  her 
as  a  symbol.  She  was  so  old— so  Victor- 
ian. She  represented  an  age  that  was 
losing  its  fight  for  survival.  She  showed 
that  Victorian  morality  was  to  disappear 
from  the  world.  She  could  not  under- 
stand that  a  new  age  with  a  new  freedom 
was  about  to  be  born.  I  thought  how 
different  the  two  twins  and  I  looked 
next  to  her!  The  beauty  of  our  youth 
proved  that  she,  with  all  her  genuine 
experience,  was  like  time  gone  by;  we 
were  the  new  masters  who  in  the  near 
future   would   make   this  a   new   world. 

Then  I  remembered  Wally  while  star- 
ing at  the  old  woman.  Wally  was  a  very 
good  friend,  a  friend  who  wrote,  "Let 
the  old  die,"  on  a  piece  of  paper  before 
dying.  He  was  one  who  had  everything; 
but  he  also  was  tired,  jaded,  and  dissatis- 
fied. Indeed,  poor  Wally  did  get  a  kick 
out  of  suffering.  His  face  expressed  self- 
love  and  self-hatred.  His  speech  made  it 
even  more  clear.  He  always  talked  about 
himself  with  both  respect  and  contempt. 
His  talent  was  in  insulting  others.  I  was 
his  target  several  times.  I  can  still  remem- 
ber the  last  speech  he  gave  me  in  his 
sophisticated,  unsympathetic  voice: 

"What  you  are  is  nothing  but  a  banana 
boat.  And  the  reason  I  call  you  that  is 
not  because  you  resemble  such  an  ob- 
ject in  any  way  but  because  you  are 
from  Latin  America,  and  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  you  were  born  in  a  banana 
boat.  But  I  see  that  you  are  not  very 
flattered  with  my  nickname  for  you.  Of 
course  not!  You  are  so  conceited  I  bet 
you  wish  I  called  you  something  else. 
Something  like  'The  King  of  Hearts.' 
That  one  would  suit  you  perfectly.  Oh, 
but  please  don't  let  me  keep  you.  I  see 


you  are  looking  somewhere  else.  That 
little  group.  Maybe  there  is  somebody 
there  you  will  like.  Join  it.  Or  is  it  that 
you  already  have  somebody  for  the  even- 
ing? Indeed!  I've  always  seen  your  life 
as  a  long,  dull  short  story.  A  life  where 
you've  met  a  lot  of  characters  who  have 
caused  you  a  lot  of  problems.  Trying  to 
escape  those  problems  you  got  involved 
in  a  series  of  complications.  And  I  can 
already  see  the  climax.  But  only  God 
knows  what  the  finale  will  be.  It  will 
probably  be  glamorous!  Everything  you 
do  seems  to  be  glamorous!  I  suppose 
the  act  of  taking  your  life  will  be  more 
glamorous  than  anything  else.  Well,  look 
at  yourself!  You  are  no  more  glamorous 
than  anyone  else.  You  are  just  a  phony 
and  nothing  else.  And  I  am  trying  to 
keep  you  from  falling  in  the  pit.  Because 
I  have  already  fallen,  I  don't  want  you 
to.  I  am  just  a  step  away  from  my 
glamorous   finale." 

Later  that  night,  Wally  committed 
suicide.  Not  with  pills  but  with  a  pistol. 
He  always  admired  Hemingway  more 
than  he  did  Marilyn  Monroe. 

We  were  in  the  tunnel.  In  three  min- 
utes I'd  be  in  New  York,  returning  again 
after  many  weekends  there.  But  I  was 
more  afraid  than  ever.  The  bus  left  the 
tunnel,  and  we  were  near  the  Port 
Authority  Bus  Terminal.  I  stared  at  the 
familiar  streets  as  if  I  didn't  know  them. 

I  thought  how  stupid  all  I  was  doing 
seemed  to  be.  I  wondered  whether  I 
should  stay  or  find  a  way  back,  and  I 
settled  on  the  former  choice.  That  was 
just  the  beginning  of  many  questions 
I'd  ask  myself  and  many  wrong  answers 
I'd  give.  Now  I  know  it  all  began  with 
running  away  from  home  on  a  Grey- 
hound bus.  All  this,  just  to  enjoy  the 
pleasures  offered  by  the  corrupted  city 
of  New  York,  that  Sodom  of  the  modern 
world. 
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6:04  COMMUTER 
TRAIN   BLUES 

CINDY  RICHARDS     Illustrated  by  Elsa  San  toy  a 


the  trains  they 
did  pull  into 
the  station  today 

i  saw  them 

chugging  and 

screeching  and 

finally  coming  to  a  decided  stop 

and  the  people  they 
did  pour  out  from 
the  passenger  cars 

i  saw  them 

hurriedly  worming 

their  way  through 

the  packed  sardine  can 

/out  of  my  way  buddy 
being  their 
egregious  example  of 
profound  courtesy  / 

and  the  big  execs  they 
did  buy  their 
evening  paper 

i  saw  them 

crowding  the  newstands 

as  noise  flared  up  and 

stocks  went  down 

and  the  wives  they 

did  come  to 

meet  the  hubbys  today 

i  saw  them  in  their 

lady  be  cool  attire 

waiting  impatiently  to  perhaps 

suggest  dining  out 

/reservations  at  the  restaurants  being 
at  half  past  the  hour 
no  train  would  dare  to 
show  up  late  / 

and  the  trains  they 
did  cry  of  all  the 
external  combustion 

i  saw  them 

silently  wishing 

they  could  be  scrapped 

and  maybe  recycled  into 

campbell  soup  cans 
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ART:   GEORGETOWN   STYLE 


Photography  by  John  Krout 


Merril's  wide  background  and  abilities 
in  art  are  reflected  in  the  work  she  has 
exhibited  at  Washington-Lee  and  the 
Arlington  Education  Center.  To  broaden 
this  background  Merril  is  writing  for 
WOODWIND,  a  Washington  art  maga- 
zine, and  she  is  currently  serving  as  Co- 
Art  Editor  of  PENMAN. 

Dlack  back  alleys  barred  in  wrought 
iron  used  to  shelter  cats  and  trash  cans. 
The  jet  set  lined  the  sidewalks  and  chic 
shops  boasted  long  term  occupancy. 
Georgetown,  though,  has  bent  under  the 
changes  of  time  and  succumbed  to  the 
universal  problem  of  too  many  people 
in  too  little  space.  The  alleys  have 
evicted  their  tenants  and  have  been  re- 
modeled in  posters  and  blacklights.  Area 
youth  have  migrated  from  home  to 
street,  and  the  "other  generation"  has 
sought  refuge  behind  the  locked  doors 
of  their  Georgetown  brownstones.  Open- 
ings and  closings  of  shops  read  like  the 
commuter  train  schedule  at  Grand  Cen- 
tral Station. 

In  the  midst  of  such  flux  there  remain 
a  few  spots  which  uncompromisingly 
combine  the  excitement  of  today  with 
the  benefits  of  experience.  Georgetown's 
art  galleries  are  oases  for  the  professional 
collector,  spectator,  and  Washington's 
nouveau-riche. 

In  surveying  the  scene,  I  have  chosen 
three  galleries  indicative  of  Georgetown's 
offerings: 


The  Poster  Place:  1658  -  33rd  Street 
Opened  a  few  years  ago  by  Deborah 
and  Susan  Doyle,  the  Poster  Place  houses 
original  editions  of  posters  by  inter- 
national leaders  in  the  contemporary  art 
world:  Frank  Stella,  Josef  Albers,  Andy 
Warhol,  Ben  Shahn,  Henri  Matisse,  and 
Jean  Miro   to   name   a   few.   Here,   the 


connoisseur  and  the  beginner  can  satisfy 
their  culture-hungry  souls  at  bargain 
prices. 

Entering  through  a  narrow  doorway, 
the  gallery's  rooms  are  simple  and  ele- 
gantly carpeted  in  lush  Orientals.  A  long 
staircase  winds  to  the  second  floor, 
affording  extra  wall  space  for  additional 
posters.  Colors  spring  about  the  rooms 
attacking  the  senses  and  rooting  out 
latent  optimism.  Since  the  posters  are 
commissioned  pieces,  the  majority  being 
advertisements,  they  employ  all  manner 
of  lettering,  providing  visual  and  mental 
interest.  The  richest  source  for  American 
poster  art,  the  List  Foundation,  is  a 
large  contributor  to  small  galleries  like 
the  Poster  Place  as  it  is  dedicated  to 
producing  fine  art  for  a  minimal  price, 
making  it  readily  available  to  the  public. 

Deborah  and  Susan  Doyle  are  deter- 
mined to  bring  fine  art  into  every  Ameri- 
can home.  Their  posters  start  for  under 
$10.00  and  go  to  a  maximum  of  $45.00, 
with  very  few  exceptions.  They  have  a 
gallery  in  Atlanta,  and  on  November  21, 
1970,  a  new  Poster  Place  opened  in 
Boston.  In  Washington  the  atmosphere 
is  relaxed,  and  the  selection  is  superb— 
a  good  place  to  buy  or  look. 


The  Artist's  Mart:  1361  Wisconsin 
Avenue 

The  Artist's  Mart  was  established  in 
1951  as  a  cooperative  of  Washington 
artists.  Each  partner  shares  the  duties 
of  maintaining  the  gallery  by  assuming 
the  responsibilities  of  agent,  salesman, 
critic,  bookkeeper,  and  gallery  curator. 
"Minding  shop"  two  days  a  week,  every 
associate  also  acts  as  chairman  for  the 
month,  organizing  and  scheduling  the 
one-man  or  group  shows  for  that  month. 
With  its  purpose  being  to  exhibit  and 
sell  the  work  of  area  artists,  the  gallery's 


ICARUS  by  Warren  Bakley  (Terra  Cotta) 

hope  is  to  create  new  motivation  and 
inspiration  by  encouraging  sales  and 
commissions. 

The  Artist's  Mart  is  diverse.  It  shows 
painting,  sculpture,  original  prints,  ena- 
mel work,  and  jewelry;  but  emphasis  is 
placed  on  painting  and  sculpture.  The 
list  of  exhibitors  is  limited  but  always 
changing  and  expanding. 

The  decor  is  a  bit  more  earthy,  wisely 
kept  at  the  bare  minimum.  The  gallery 
occupies  two  levels.  There  is  a  walk- 
down  entrance  onto  the  first  floor  which 
houses  the  special  shows,  pottery,  jewel- 
ry, and  the  information  desk.  A  small 
adjacent  hallway  provides  space  for  an 
extensive  portfolio  of  small  paintings 
and  original  graphics.  Beyond  a  curtain 
of  beads,  a  door  opens  onto  a  haven  of 
green  coolness  between  brick  walls.  The 
sculpture  garden  of  the  Artist's  Mart  is  a 
natural,  unkept  greenhouse  for  over- 
grown vines  and  unpruned  trees,  the  per- 
fect showcase  for  much  of  the  gallery's 
three-dimensional  wares.  Upstairs  are 
three  small  rooms  filled  with  paintings 
and  sculpture.  Since  it  is  one  of  George- 
town's oldest  commercial  galleries,  the 
Artist's  Mart  has  a  good  reputation  for 
fine    quality    and    an   honest   appraisal. 


The  Artist's  Mart 


The  Fendrick  Gallery:  3058  M  Street 

For  ten  years  Barbara  Fendrick  oper- 
ated a  very  professional  living  room  gal- 
lery in  her  Chevy  Chase  home,  playing 
host  to  graphics  by  famous  artists  and 
dealing  with  collectors  and  museums.  On 
May  26,  1970,  she  moved  to  George- 
town where  she  presently  offers  one  of 
the  few  first  class  galleries  in  the  metro- 
politan area. 

Ageless  walnut-tiled  floors  and  potted 
palms  preserve  the  simplicity  of  Fend- 
rick Gallery,  allowing  the  energy  of  its 
contemporary  graphics  to  fill  the  room. 
Barbara  has  solved  numerous  traditional 
problems  with  grace  and  imagination. 
No  longer  is  the  viewer  faced  with  stark 
white  walls,  for  they  have  been  painted 
in  neutral  shades.  Slides  taken  of  works 
of  art  that  are  kept  in  storage  are  shown 
continuously.  Furthermore,  Barbara's 
husband,  Daniel  Fendrick,  has  devised 
a  plexiglass  mount  suitable  for  handling 
the  temperamental  character  of  new  art. 

The  Fendrick  Gallery  is  perhaps  the 
finest  gallery  in  Washington.  A  combi- 
nation of  the  best  talents  and  an  ele- 
gant interior  make  it  an  important  ad- 
dition   to    the    Washington    art    scene. 
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MARTIN  LUTHER  KING  IN  JAIL  by  Peter  Gee  (Serigraph) 


The  Poster  Place 


NINE  by  Jasper  Johns  (Lithograph) 

Photo  printed  with  permission  from 

Fendrick  Gallery 


SLEEPING  GIRL  by  George  Segal  (Plaster) 

Photo  printed  with  permission  from  Fendrick  Gallery 
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STONED  MOON  by  Robert  Rauschenberg  (Lithograph) 


Fendrick  Gallery 
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THE  SQUIRREL  by  Katherine  Hobbes  (Terra  Cotta) 

The  Artist's  Mart 


THE  4  SEASONS:  SPRING  by  B.  Winklaid  (Lithograph) 

The  Poster  Place 
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Illustrated  by  A  lisha  Pitts 


Pat's  story  began  as  a  writing  exer- 
cise for  her  A.  P.  English  class  and  grew 
into  a  complete  short  story.  She  is  cur- 
rently a  member  of  the  National  and 
Social  Studies  Honor  Societies  and  Na- 
tional Beta  Service  Club.  However,  her 
position  as  President  of  the  French 
Honor  Society  reflects  her  probable  ma- 
jor at  the  College  of  William  and  Mary— 
modern  languages.  She  hopes  to  even- 
tually live  abroad  and  work  as  an  inter- 
preter. 

Aaron  Foster  stepped  up  on  the  front 
porch  and  wondered  for  the  thousandth 
time  why  he  had  let  his  wife  talk  him 
into  buying  this  monstrous  old  house. 
They  would  probably  have  been  more 
comfortable  in  a  smaller  one.  He  knew 
she  liked  the  status  of  a  big  house,  but 
it  seemed  a  gross  inefficiency  to  him  to 
waste  so  much  space.  "Young  couples 
don't  need  big  houses,"  he  had  told  her; 
but  as  usual,  she  hadn't  listened  to  him. 
He  reflected  that  in  the  eight  years  they 
had  been  married  she  had  never  listened 
to  him.  "I  should  have  put  my  foot 
down  then."  Realizing  he  had  spoken 
out  loud,  he  began  laughing.  As  he 
searched  for  his  key,  he  caught  a  glimpse 
of  his  small  son's  face  in  the  window  of 
a  third  floor  room.  The  boy  was  wearing 
an  Indian  headdress,  which  meant  that 
the  children  were  playing  on  the  third 
floor  again.  That  would  mean  trouble. 

Aaron  walked  in  the  door  and  heard 
a  rumbling  noise  above  him.  His  four 
children  rushed  down  the  stairs,  and  as 
they  leaped  to  the  bottom  of  the  ma- 
hogany staircase,  they  nearly  landed  on 
him.  They  circled  their  father  once  and 
then  sped  off  toward  the  game  room. 
They  hadn't  spoken  a  word  to  him,  and 
he  realized  that  his  wife  must  be  angry 
with  him  again.   Every  time  he  argued 


with  her  she  complained  to  the  children. 
He  remembered  when  he  hadn't  let  her 
take  the  shuttle  to  New  York  to  see  the 
play.  The  children  hadn't  spoken  to  him 
for  three  days,  and  then  they  called  him 
Aaron  instead  of  Daddy.  She  was  turning 
the  children  against  him,  but  he  didn't 
know  what  to  do  about  it.  As  he  hung 
up  his  coat  he  decided  against  making 
a  scene.  He  would  wait  until  that  even- 
ing, then  he  and  Laura  would  have  it  out. 
The  prospect  saddened  him.  He  hesitated 
in  front  of  the  kitchen  door. 

"Aaron,"  she  opened  the  door,  "come 
in  here  please.  I  want  to  talk  with  you." 
Aaron  walked  in  and  shut  the  door  be- 
hind him. 

"You've  got  to  do  something  with 
the  children.  They're  undisciplined.  They 
have  no  respect  for  me.  All  day  long 
they've  been  going  up  and  down  the 
stairs.  And  I've  told  them  a  thousand 
times  not  to  use  the  third  floor." 

He  decided  to  play  the  comedy  out. 
"I  know  you  have,  Laura.  But  I  still 
don't  see  any  good  reason  for  them  not 
to  go  up  there." 

"Because  they'll,  they'll  mess  things 
up.  Everything's  arranged  up  there,  and 
I  don't  want  them  tearing  things  apart." 

He  stopped  fumbling  with  the  freezer 
door  and  looked  at  her.  "Come  on, 
Laura,  is  that  the  only  reason  you  can 
think  of?"  Aaron  was  reminded  of  the 
time  he  had  opened  the  smallest  trunk 
in  the  attic  on  a  rainy  afternoon  and 
found  the  letters,  the  ones  that  began 
"Beautiful  Laura."  At  first  he  thought 
he  had  written  them  years  ago,  but  then 
he  noticed  the  dates.  These  letters  were 
written  six  months  ago,  and  they  were 
signed,  "I've  got  to  see  you  again,  Jerry." 
His  pride  had  kept  him  from  saying  any- 
thing about  the  letters,  but  he  knew 
Laura  was  uneasy  about  their  presence 
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in  the  attic. 

Her  voice  broke  into  his  memory. 
"Besides  that,  I  want  the  kids  where  I 
can  see  them.  You  never  know  what 
they  are  going  to  do.  And  they  have 
plenty   of  room  on  these  two  floors." 

"Don't  be  so  hard  on  the  children. 
You're  always  giving  them  rules.  Let 
them  have  some  fun." 

"They  must  learn  to  be  good.  I  want 
them  to  grow  up  to  be  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, not  hoods." 

"Lower  your  voice,  Laura." 

"You're  too  soft  on  them,  Aaron! 
You  just  don't  care.  And  the  children 
know  it." 

Suddenly  they  realized  that  four  pairs 
of  eyes  were  watching  them.  The  child- 
ren turned  and  ran,  and  Laura  and  Aaron 
heard  a  clatter  on  the  stairs. 

Aaron's  curiosity  drew  him  to  the 
third  floor.  Whenever  he  and  Laura  ar- 
gued in  front  of  the  children,  they  would 
run  to  the  third  floor,  and  Aaron  de- 
cided to  find  out  what  they  did  up  there. 
He  climbed  up  two  flights  of  stairs  but 
stopped  short  when  he  reached  the 
closed  attic  door.  He  opened  the  door  a 
crack  and  peered  in.  There  were  three 
old  trunks  pushed  back  under  the  eaves. 
Various  hat  and  dress  boxes  were  piled 
against  one  wall.  There  was  something 
tall  standing  behind  the  old  desk,  but  he 
couldn't  tell  what  it  was. 

The  children  were  wearing  his  old 
white  shirts.  They  sat  in  a  circle  on  the 
floor.  Aaron  smiled  to  himself.  They 
were  just  playing  a  dress-up  game.  Then 
they  started  humming,  quietly  at  first, 
then  louder  and  louder  until  they  were 
shouting.  "No,  no,  no!  Stop  it!  Stop  it! 
Shut  up,  shut  up!"  They  shouted  over 
and  over  again.  Aaron  started  to  worry; 
he  opened  the  door  a  little  wider.  The 
children  were  holding  their  heads  and 
rocking  from  side  to  side.  After  a  few 
minutes  the  two  oldest  got  up  and  dis- 
appeared   from   view.   They   came  back 


carrying  two  dummies  made  from  Laura's 
old  dress  forms.  Aaron  gasped!  The 
figures  looked  life-like.  One  figure  was 
wearing  Laura's  wedding  gown  and  veil, 
the  other  was  wearing  Aaron's  old  naval 
uniform.  Both  had  painted  faces  and 
big  smiles.  With  a  shock,  Aaron  realized 
that  the  two  figures  were  supposed  to  be 
him  and  Laura.  He  didn't  know  what  he 
should  do. 

They  brought  pieces  of  clothes  line 
and  laid  them  next  to  the  figures,  draw- 
ing the  figures  face  to  face  touching 
each  other.  Then  slowly  the  children 
pulled  their  lines  taut.  Aaron  felt  sick  at 
his  stomach.  Dreamily  the  children  be- 
gan to  walk  around  the  dummies,  en- 
twining the  ropes  like  a  maypole.  They 
sang  as  they  walked  in  a  slow  pace. 
"Here  we  go  'round  the  mulberry  bush, 
the  mulberry  bush,  the  mulberry  bush. 
Here  we  go  'round  the  mulberry  bush 
so  early  in  the  morning."  When  they 
finished  tying  up  the  figures,  they  knot- 
ted the  cords  and  joined  hands  around 
the  figures,  walking  and  singing.  "Ring 
around  the  rosey,  a  pocket  full  of 
posey.  Ashes,  ashes.  We  all  fall  down." 
Slowly  and  gracefully  each  child  col- 
lapsed. Aaron  wanted  to  go  in,  but  he 
was  afraid  of  his  own  children.  He  waited 
for  the  ritual  to  continue. 

Lying  prostrate  on  the  floor,  the 
youngest  girl  started  to  weep  quietly  and 
then  broke  into  great  hiccuping  sobs. 
The  oldest  boy  jumped  up.  "Stop  it! 
That's  not  in  the  game.  Get  back  in  the 
circle.  You're  messing  up  the  game." 
The  cries  continued.  This  was  their  first 
interruption,  and  the  children  looked  up 
to  see  what  would  happen  next. 

The  boy  shook  the  child,  shouting  at 
her.  "You're  not  following  the  game. 
You're  breaking  the  rules.  Stop  it!  Stop 
it!"  He  slapped  her  once,  then  again  and 
again.  The  child  screamed.  He  hit  her 
again.  The  other  children  watched,  hyp- 
( Continued  on  Page  45) 
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Illustrated  by  Sharon  Trainor 

Time, 

it  comes  and  goes- 
torments— 
and  disappears. 
It  moves  about, 
tempting  us— 
laughing 
and 

humiliating  us. 
It  cries  out, 
Do  this,  and  this 
And  we  do. 


We  lose  ourselves  in 

time— obsess  ourselves  in 

time— find  ourselves 
within  it  .  .  . 
Yet  we  are  not  a  part  of  it, 

for  time  is  nothing 

as  none  will  say, 
For  they  believe 

everything  is  something, 

just  as  nothing 
is 
Not  what  we  would  have  said 

or  believed  or  understood. 
Yet  time  is  nothing  and 

we  chase  nothing, 
For  this  can  neither  embarass 

nor  defeat, 
So  we  are  safe 
Within  our  nothing. 
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Coastal  Storm 


Illustrated  by  Alisha  Pitts 


leap,  waves 

across  the  sand  and  up  the  wall 

shake  your  fist 

dare  me  to  come  and  challenge  you  back 

threaten  me 

remind  me  of  your  power 

ask  me  to  come  out  and  wrestle  you 

strike  at  me 

remind  me  that  you  are  more 

than  water  and  salt 

remind  me 

of  your  pulsation,  breath,  life 

persist 

and  I  may  return  to  you, 

mv  brother. 
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JAMES  BALDWIN:  A  BLACK  MAN 
VIEWS  WHITE  AMERICA 


ROBERT  OGANOVIC 


Bob  wrote  this  research  paper  for  A. P. 
English  HI  last  year.  This  article  is  typi- 
cal of  the  fine  writing  Bob  consistently 
produces,  a  fact  that  has  been  recognized 
by  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English.  In  addition  to  serving  in  the 
dual  capacity  of  Fiction  Editor  and  As- 
sociate Editor-in-Chief  of  the  PENMAN, 
Bob  is  a  student  leader  of  the  Madrigals 
and  Vice-President  of  Elos. 

James  Baldwin  has  been  an  impor- 
tant American  literary  figure  for  parts 
of  four  decades  now.  His  essays,  novels, 
and  plays  invariably  deal  with  the  moral 
urgency  of  the  racial  conflict  in  the 
Lhited  States.  He  illustrates  the  guilt 
and  wrong-doing  of  white  people  in  this 
country  and  points  an  accusatory  finger 
at  them.1  Consequently,  an  analysis  of 
American  history  surfaces  in  the  works 
of  this  Negro  writer. 

Baldwin  believes  that  white  Americans 
have  consistently  recorded  their  history 
in  a  chauvinistic  manner.2  As  a  result, 
whites  are  blind  to  the  wretched  con- 
dition of  many  blacks  (e.g.,  the  welfare 
mother).  However,  the  greatest  tragedy 
is  that  whites  today  are  unwilling  to 
accept  blame  for  the  Negro's  condition, 
for  they  say  that  the  mistakes  of  the 
past  are  not  the  responsibility  of  the 
present  generation.  White  people  believe 
they  should  not  have  to  apologize  for 
the  actions  of  slave  traders  of  the  plan- 
tation overseers.3 

Baldwin  feels  that  this  historical  blind- 
ness   is    one     of    many     "unspeakable 

1. lames  E.  Emanuel  and  Theodore  L.  Gross,  Dark 
Symphony,  p.  298. 

^Editors  of  Ebony,  The  White  Problem  in 
America,    p.    175. 

3Ibid. 


crimes"  committed  against  black  people, 
and  it  has  had  a  detrimental  effect  on 
all  Americans.4  Whites,  according  to 
Baldwin,  are  the  victims  of  segregation 
as  much  as  blacks  because  it  has  given 
white  people  a  false  sense  of  superiority 
to  Negroes.  Many  whites  know  better 
but  are  afraid  to  speak  out  for  fear  of 
losing  face.5  Blacks,  with  their  African 
ancestry,  see  that  segregation  excludes 
them  from  an  Anglo-European  society 
that  means  little  to  them  in  the  first 
place.6 

From  this  general  view  of  the  nation's 
race  problem,  Baldwin  examines  the 
specific  situation  in  the  South  and  the 
North.  In  the  first  area  Negroes  were 
used  as  the  slaves  of  whites.  Because 
of  this,  Baldwin  finds  that  the  Negro 
has  haunted  the  mind  of  the  South- 
erner.7 Furthermore,  there  is  another 
way  in  which  the  Negro  has  been  "used." 
In  his  drama,  Blues  for  Mister  Charlie 
(where  "Mister  Charlie"  is  his  figurative 
name  for  whites),8  Baldwin  illustrates  an 
illicit  type  of  sexual  behavior  that  is 
commonly  carried  on  between  the  white 
man  and  the  black  woman  in  the  form 
of  a  "sado-masochistic  exchange."9  This 
carnal  relationship  has  made  the  Negro, 
"a  principle  target  of  .  .  .  [the  Southern 
white's]  sexual  paranoia."10  By  degrad- 
ing the  Negro  in  this  way  whites  in  the 

^Charles  Moritz,  editor,  Current  Biography  Year- 
book-1964,  p.  23. 

^William  Benton,  publisher,  The  Negro  in  Ameri- 
can History,  p.  185. 

^Harold   R.   Isaacs,   The  New   World  of  Negro 
Americans,  pp.  272-273. 

'"Races:  Freedom-Now"  Time,  May  17,  1963, 
p.  27. 

^Charles  Moritz,  op.  cit.,  p.  23 

^Doris  E.  Abramson,  Negro  Playwrights  in  the 
American  Theatre,  p.  273. 

l®"Races:  Freedom-Now,"  loc.  cit.,  p.  26 
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South  have  made  him  their  ward  and 
victim  simultaneously.  This  paternalistic 
attitude  has  given  the  Southerner  a  false 
sense  of  self-esteem.11 

Baldwin  states  that  many  Southern 
bigots  have  taken  to  more  overt  actions 
against  the  black  man.  These  include 
intimidation,  police  brutality,  and  lynch- 
ings.12  Baldwin  combines  all  of  these 
aspects  of  Southern  violence  in  Blues 
for  Mister  Charlie.  This  play  was  inspired 
by  the  lynching  death  of  a  Mississippi 
Negro,  Emmett  Till,  and  is  dedicated  to 
the  deceased  civil  rights  worker,  Medgar 
Evers.  The  story  concerns  a  young  black 
lad  who  makes  a  pass  at  a  white  woman. 
He  is  murdered  by  her  husband,  and  the 
conflict  of  the  plot  is  found  in  the  at- 
tempts to  bring  about  justice  in  a  tiny 
Southern  community.  In  a  different 
piece,  an  essay  for  Ebony  magazine, 
Baldwin  lashes  the  Southern  policeman. 
Baldwin  charges  that  he  is  taught  to 
hate  black  people  without  thought.  What 
the  officer  fails  to  realize  is  that  he  was 
probably  raised  by  a  black  mammy.13 

This  violence  of  whites,  as  was  the 
case  with  segregation,  has  damaged  them 
as  much  as  it  has  the  black  man.  Baldwin 
believes  that  whites  become  increasingly 
violence-prone  with  each  act  of  hostil- 
ity.14 He  also  sees  a  tendency  for  them 
to  rationalize  their  deeds.  The  typical 
Southern  excuse  might  be  that  outside 
agitators  are  stirring  up  trouble  among 
the  local  Negroes,  and  for  this  reason 
police   or   mob   violence   is  justified.15 

Baldwin  says  that  still  another  result 
of  Southern  bigotry  is  the  fact  that 
Negroes  are  ignorant  of  their  own  his- 
tory and  culture.16    It  is  sad  but  true 

1  Ubid.,  p.  27. 

12/fc/d.,  p.  26. 

13 Ebony,  op.  cit.,  p.  177. 

14/fc/d.,  p.  178. 

ISjames  Baldwin,  "A  Negro  Assays  the  Negro 
Mood,"  New  York  Times  Magazine,  March  12,  1961, 
p.  25 

16 John  Bainbridge,  Another  Way  of  Living,  pp. 
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that  the  Southerner  has  dehumanized 
the  Negro  so  much  that  the  black  man 
no  longer  feels  any  consanguinity  to  his 
brothers  in  Africa.  James  Baldwin  him- 
self is  an  example  of  this  situation,  ac- 
cording to  Black  Panther  Eldridge  Cleav- 
er. In  his  book,  Soul  on  Ice,  Cleaver 
implies  that  Baldwin  has  rejected  the 
Negro  heritage  and  that  Baldwin  is  a 
hypocrite  to  act  as  a  spokesman  for 
blacks.    Cleaver    states: 

There   is  in  James  Baldwin's  work  the 
most  grueling,  agonizing,. total  hatred  of 
the   blacks,  particularly  of  himself,  and 
the    most    shameful,   fanatical,   fawning, 
sycophantic  love  of  the  whites  that  one 
can   find  in   the  writings  of  any  black 
writer  of  note  in  our  time.17 
Next,    Baldwin    analyzes   the    "white 
problem"  in  the  North,  where  the  large 
cities  contain  sprawling  ghettos.  Baldwin, 
who  was  born  in  Harlem,  writes  most 
knowledgeabl>  on  these  inner  city  slums. 
In  Go  Tell  It  on  the  Mountain  he  gives 
an  objective  description  of  his  birthplace, 
but   his   tone  changes  in  a  later  book, 
Another  Country,  where  his  words  echo 
the  bitterness  of  poor  urban  blacks.  In 
that  book  he-  states  that  the  ghettos  are 
just  another  example  of  the  white  man's 
effort  to  keep  the  black  man  down.18 
Two  other  groups  in  the  North  have 
received    attack    from    Baldwin's    pen. 
First,  there  are  the  white  liberals,  many 
of  whom  favor  integration  so  long  as  it 
occurs  in  another  place  and  time.19  Bald- 
win asserts  that  the  liberal  is  unable  to 
talk   comfortably   with   the   black   man 
whom   he   supposedly   champions.20   A 
second   Northern    target  of  Baldwin  is, 
again,  the   white   policeman.    From  his 
Harlem   experiences    Baldwin  has  come 
to    believe    that    the    white    policeman 
patrolling   a    black    neighborhood    is    a 


l^Eldridge  Cleaver,  Soul  on  Ice,  p.  99. 
^Emanuel  and  Gross,  op.  cit.,  p.  296. 
1 9  Bald  win, /oc.  cit.,  p.  103. 
20Kenneth  B.  Clark,  Dark  Ghejto,  p.  233. 
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most  terrified  individual.  He  must  pre- 
tend that  the  Negroes  around  him  (from 
drug  addicts  to  drop-outs)  are  sub-hu- 
man.,21 

Baldwin  states  that  whites  have  con- 
stantly strived  to  force  the  black  man 
into  the  American  mold.  He  explains 
that  Negroes,  though,  cannot  endear 
themselves  to  such  tenets  as,  "All  men 
are  created  equal,"  for  they  see  these 
platitudes  that  have  never  been  true  for 
them.  It  is  logical,  therefore,  that  Ne- 
groes are  cool  toward  flag-waving  patri- 
otism.22 At  the  same  time  whites  have 
endeavored  to  keep  the  black  man  on  a 
predestined  course  in  life.  He  is  told 
what  he  can  possess,  where  he  can  live, 
and  whom  he  can  marry.23  In  the  past 
he  would  try  to  fit  physically  into  the 
white  mold  by  straightening  his  hair  with 
Vaseline  or  creaming  his  skin  to  remove 
the  pigment.  If  he  really  wanted  to  ap- 
pear Anglo-American,  he  would  avoid 
watermelon  as  Baldwin  did.24 

Baldwin  states  that  whites  still  arro- 
gantly demand  conformity  on  the  part 
of  blacks.25  He  has  been  faulted  for  this 
pessimistic  outlook.  An  article  in  Time 
(May  17,  1963)  states  that,  contrary  to 
his  beliefs,  gaining  acceptance  on  white 
standards  is  an  essential  way  for  the 
Negro  to  escape  racial  persecution.  It 
must  be  added  that  this  concept  of  "ac- 
ceptance" means  nothing  more  than  in 
what  life  style  whites  will  associate  with 
blacks.  For  example,  Baldwin  writes  that 
a  Negro  may  be  a  baseball  player,  a 
liquor  store  owner,26  or  an  entertainer. 
However,  he  cannot  teach  in  a  school 
full  of  white  children2  7  or  worship  in  a 
white    church,   which  prompts  Baldwin 


2* Ebony, op.  cit.,  p.  178. 

22 James  M.  Ethridge  and  Barbara  Kopala,  Con- 
temporary Authors,  p.  44. 
23Benton, op.  cit.,  p.  184. 
24"Races:  Freedom-Now,"  loc.  cit.,  p.  27 
25 Benton,  op.  cit.,  p.  185. 
26Clark,  op.  cit.,  p.  190. 
27"Races:  Freedom-Now,"  loc.  cit.,  p.  26. 


to   call  religion  the  "white  man's  gim- 
mick."28 

Exactly  what  does  James  Baldwin  see 
insofar  as  the  future  of  American  race 
relations  is  concerned?  It  is  clear  that  he 
uses  several  words  throughout  his  writ- 
ings that  have  key  meanings.  Identity  is 
what  the  black  man  is  currently  seeking. 
This  discovery  will  not  come  unless  the 
Negro  is  allowed  to  enter  the  mainstream 
of  our  society  while  maintaining  a  pride 
in  his  own  race.  Nevertheless,  Baldwin 
does  not  disparage  the  progress  that  has 
been  made,  for  he  said  a  few  years  ago, 
"I'm  an  American,  and  that  is  a  fact."29 
He  is  cautious,  though,  in  using  the  word 
integration.  He  confides  that  he  may  not 
want  to  be  integrated  into  a  white  so- 
ciety that  is  devoid  of  honesty  and 
love.30  On  the  other  hand,  the  alterna- 
tive to  integration  is  separation  of  the 
two  races,  and  he  sees  this  as  an  unac- 
ceptable solution  regardless  of  whether 
it  is  suggested  by  a  reactionary  white  or 
a  militant  black.31 

Baldwin  speaks  constantly  of  the  ways 
that  white  attitudes  must  change.  Whites 
must  realize  that  the  Negro  will  no  long- 
er be  ashamed  of  himself  and  that  the 
Stepin'  Fechit  image  is  a  relic  of  the 
past.32  In  America  the  growth  of  civil 
rights  groups,  the  new  militancy  of  black 
students,  and  the  recent  popularity  of 
African  fashions  verify  these  assertions. 
Furthermore,  white  people  must  recog- 
nize that  the  black  man's  problems  are 
theirs.33  They  must  examine  their  own 
souls,  talk  among  one  another  about  the 
race  question,  and  work  toward  a  solu- 
tion.34 

(Continued  on  Page  46) 


28  Emanuel  and  Gross,  op.  cit.,  p.  299. 
29Qark, op.  cit.,  p.  223. 
3°Ibid.,  p.  213. 

31Dorothy  P.  Davison,  The  Book  Review  Digest- 
1963,  p.  48. 

^Baldwin, loc.  cit.,  p.  104. 
33Moritz, op.  cit.,  p.  22. 
^Ebony,  op.  cit.,  p.  173. 
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DAWN  OF  A  NEW  DAY 


GERRY  STAIR 

Gerry's  story  was  originally  an  A.  P. 
English  assignment,  and  it  reflects  his 
fascination  for  war  stories.  After  spend- 
ing his  freshman  and  sophomore  years 
at  O'Connell  High  School,  he  came  to 
Washington-Lee  last  year  where  he  has 
been  a  member  of  the  tennis  team  and 
Elos  Honor  Society.  Gerry  is  also  an 
Explorer  Scout.  Upon  graduation  he 
hopes  to  attend  Brown  University  and 
study  political  science. 

1  he  American  crawled  through  the 
biting  ice,  the  snow  numbing  his  unpro- 
tected skin.  He  crawled  on  without  di- 
rection, oblivious  of  pain.  Finally,  the 
man  stopped.  He  slowly  glanced  around 
as  if  he  were  afraid  of  some  demon 
stalking  him  through  the  night.  Dawn 
was  approaching  over  the  horizon,  and 
for  that  he  was  glad.  It  might  very  well 
mean  the  difference  between  life  and 
death.  His  frozen  fingers  suddenly  drop- 
ped the  Brownie  Automatic  Rifle,  and 
he  futilely  sought  to  tighten  the  bandage 
covering  his  lacerated  leg.  The  shock  of 
not  being  able  to  do  it  frightened  him. 
He  had  to  look  to  tell  if  his  fingers  were 
moving.  His  brain  sent  out  orders,  but 
his  nerves  just  would  not  obey.  His  eyes 
again  searched  the  landscape;  but  as  be- 
fore, he  saw  only  unbroken  drifts  of 
snow.  The  wind  increased  and  removed 
what  little  dressing  remained  on  his 
wound.  The  tattered  pants  leg  afforded 
little  protection,  and  the  bitter  snow  de- 
stroyed what  little  warmth  he  had  left. 
Gritting  his  teeth,  he  felt  the  pain  re- 
cede, and  a  numbing  throb  took  over. 
Soon  there  wouldn't  even  be  that.  It 
was  time  to  move  on;  he  had  to  find 
shelter. 

Grabbing  his  gun,  the  soldier's  eyes 
were  distracted  by  a  darkened  region  in 
the  distance.  Something  was  oddly  famil- 


Illustrated  by  Paula  Waterman 

iar  about  it— like  the  face  of  a  cave.  In 
desperation  he  trudged  on  toward  his 
sanctuary.  Through  his  mind  went  fear 
and  sickness.  A  fear  of  dying  from  the 
unknown,  not  killed  by  man  but  by 
nature.  And  sickness,  sickness  for  all  that 
was  happening  to  him. 

The  soldier  plodded  further,  with 
each  step  growing  more  sluggish  than 
the  last.  He  felt  his  energy  slowly  dimin- 
ishing as  he  struggled  to  keep  afoot.  He 
recognized  the  feeling  of  dizziness  as  it 
sought  to  overcome  his  mind,  and  he 
fought  it  with  all  his  consciousness.  Then 
he  discovered  he  was  stumbling,  and  he 
could  not  steady  himself.  Finally,  he 
gave   in   and    fell. 

Brushing  aside  the  snow  from  his 
eyes,  he  realized  he  didn't  care  anymore. 
He  was  beat  and  he  knew  it.  The  enemy 
had  mangled  him  enough. 

Then  he  remembered  his  patrol.  It 
had  started  out  with  twenty  men;  now 
he  was  the  only  one  left.  He  had  hung 
back  to  readjust  his  boot  leggings  when 
the  machine  guns  opened  fire.  Before  he 
knew  what  was  happening,  the  entire 
company  was  wiped  out.  He  had  turned 
and  fled  when  a  hail  of  bullets  caught 
him  in  the  right  leg.  Doggedly  he  forced 
himself  on,  half  dragging,  half  limping 
on  his  wounded  leg.  And  now,  struggling 
to  his  feet,  he  knew  staying  alive  was  all 
that  mattered.  He  hadn't  come  this  far 
just  to  die.  Regaining  his  balance,  he 
ambled  onward. 

Coming  to  rest,  he  knew  he  was 
right  in  one  respect:  this  was  a  cave. 
Checking  inside,  he  made  positive  it  was 
empty.  As  he  entered,  he  noticed  that 
the  walls  and  floors  were  overgrown  with 
a  slimy,  greenish  moss.  He  felt  a  crunch 
as  he  stepped  upon  a  few  bones  which 
were  strewn  about.  He  also  noticed  a 
bundle  of  twigs  and  branches  in  the  far 
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corner.  He  ignited  some  of  the  wood  to 
provide  warmth,  and  then  he  sat  down 
to  enjoy  a  meal  of  chocolate,  bars  and 
canned  rations. 

Outside  it  was  quiet-too  quiet,  as 
a  matter  of  fact.  He  couldn't  hear  it, 
but  he  could  sense  it.  It  was  a  feeling 
like  something  was  going  to  happen.  A 
noise  broke  the  silence.  It  was  a  gunshot. 

Moving  to  the  opening,  the  soldier 
strained  his  eyes  to  view  the  oncoming 
men.  He  didn't  know  whose  they  were, 
but  he  couldn't  risk  the  chance  of  their 
not  being  his  own.  He  figured  his  trail 
had  since  been  covered;  yet  automatical- 
ly acting  upon  instinct,  he  smothered 
the  fire,  gathered  his  gear,  and  crawled 
to  the  back  of  the  cave.  Hiding  behind 
a  few  small  rocks,  he  knew  that  if  the 
men  weren't  his  at  least  he'd  have  the 
element  of  surprise. 

He  soon  heard  voices,  and  it  wasn't 
English  they  were  speaking.  He  withdrew 
a  fresh  clip  of  ammo  from  his  pack  just 
in  case.  There  was  only  one  thing  left 
to  do— pray. 

Suddenly,  he  heard  a  shuffling  of 
feet.  He  hoped  that  the  residual  smoke 
had  died  away.  His  eyes  then  caught 
sight  of  the  appearance  of  a  man  around 
the  rock.  The  American  noticed  the 
suspicion  with  which  the  enemy  view- 
ed the  cave.  If  he  only  knew.  He  was 
followed  by  more  each  equally  uncer- 
tain. The  time  had  come.  The  American 
yelled  and  fired. 

The  leader  spun,  spraying  a  rain  of 
bullets  as  he  fell.  Another  jacknifed  as  he 
sought  to  run  from  the  cave.  Two  more 
were  dropped  in  an  instant.  The  Ameri- 
can slapped  the  new  clip  in,  reeled,  fired, 
and  got  the  remaining  man  before  he  had 
a  chance  to  get  him.  As  quickly  as  it  had 
started  it  was  ended,  and  a  morbid  si- 
lence descended  upon  the  cave. 

The  American  carefully  stood  up  and 
steadied  himself  on  his  good  leg.  The 
most  gruesome  part  remained  for  now. 


Checking  the  bodies,  he  made  sure  they 
were  dead.  He  heard  a  gag  and  turning, 
his  finger  sought  the  trigger  on  the  BAR. 
The  one  by  the  rocks  was  apparently 
still  alive.  The  wounded  man  seemed  to 
sense  what  would  happen  to  him,  but 
only  his  eyes  betrayed  his  true  feelings. 
The  American  was  torn  between  the  de- 
sire to  help  him  or  kill  him.  Standing 
there,  he  remembered  his  patrol.  Well, 
he  thought,  his  friends  did  it  to  my 
buddies.  For  no  reason,  he  thought  of 
himself.  He  was  mean  and  calloused,  and 
pointing  the  gun  towards  the  wounded 
man  only  further  exemplified  that.  He 
thought  of  college,  yet  he  didn't  know 
why.  He  had  flunked  out,  but  he  did 
learn  a  thing  or  two.  Never  trust  a  man; 
that's  what  it  was.  If  someone  must  be 
hurt,  see  to  it  that  it's  the  other  fellow. 
Putting  his  rifle  down,  he  propped  the 
man  up  against  the  wall.  Applying  pres- 
sure to  his  bleeding  side,  he  thought  he 
could  prolong  his  life  for  a  few  hours. 

Sitting  by  the  fire,  the  American  gazed 
at  his  sleeping  enemy.  He  wondered 
what  type  of  man  he  was.  Maybe  he 
was  a  schoolteacher  or  a  miner  or  per- 
haps even  an  engineer.  Judging  by  his 
ring,  he  figured  he  was  married.  Probably 
even  has  a  few  children,  he  supposed.  If 
so,  he  wondered  what  they  would  say 
when  they  learned  their  daddy  wasn't 
coming  home. 

He  decided  not  to  concentrate  on  the 
man  anymore.  It  had  been  a  long  day, 
and  he  was  feeling  tired.  Looking  back 
at  his  prisoner,  he  realized  he  could  do 
one  of  two  things-either  tie  him  up  or 
let  him  continue  to  sleep.  Training  told 
him  the  former,  but  conscience  said  the 
latter.  Besides,  he  was  wounded,  and 
binding  him  would  only  make  him  more 
uncomfortable.  Anyway,  he  had  hidden 
the  rifles,  so  no  danger  would  ensue 
even  if  he  did  move.  The  soldier  lay 
back  for  what  seemed  to  be  a  promising 
sleep. 
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Before  long,  the  American  was  dis- 
turbed by  an  unknown  scraping.  Open- 
ing his  eyes,  he  was  startled  by  what  he 
saw.  Crawling  across  the  rocky  floor, 
was  his  enemy,  headed  towards  the  rifles. 
He  cursed  himself  for  not  removing  the 
remaining  ammo.  What  a  fool  he  had 
been  to  play  upon  sentiment!  Feigning 
sleep,  he  kept  a  watchful  eye  open. 

Breathlessly  crawling,  his  enemy  stead- 
ily paced  himself  across  the  cavern  floor. 
The  dim  light  of  the  fire  brightly  il- 
luminated the  pain  erupting  with  each 
twisting  movement.  Even  in  his  dying 
moment  he  sought  revenge.  The  Ameri- 
can realized  he  couldn't  be  trusted,  and 
he  knew  only  one  thing  was  left  to  do. 
Steadying  his  finger  on  the  trigger,  he 
reluctantly  took  aim.  It  was  now  his 
destiny  to  once  again  play  God.  Easing 
back  on  the  trigger,  he  felt  sorry  for  the 
man.  It  was  the  American's  fault  that 
he  was  in  that  position;  it  was  his  fault 
that  the  man's  life  was  slowly  pulsing 
out  from  the  wound  in  his  side.  Never 
before  had  he  felt  such  compassion  for 
the  enemy. 

But  was  he  really  his  enemy?  He  re- 
called the  amazement  with  which  the 
man  had  viewed  him  when  he  treated 
his  wound.  The  American  thought  it  was 
asinine.  They  weren't  enemies  in  the 
sense  of  the  word,  yet  how  desperately 
they  had  tried  to  kill  each  other.  It 
struck  him  that  war  was  like  a  game  of 
chess.  These  men  were  just  the  pawns 
trying  to  protect  their  king.  What  they 
felt  for  each  other  was  not  so  much 
hate  as  something  else.  He  couldn't  ex- 
plain it  except  for,  had  they  shared  a 
common  king,  they  would've  been  allies. 

As  the  man  withdrew  the  brush  from 


the  weapons,  the  American  wondered 
if  it  were  right  to  sit  back  and  wait 
for  him  to  take  that  weapon  of  de- 
struction into  his  hands.  Wasn't  that 
his  excuse  for  killing  him?  It  was  too 
late  to  argue  the  points  now:  the  rules 
of  the  game  had  to  be  obeyed.  His  de- 
cision was  made,  and  with  a  twitch  of 
the  finger,  all  was  over. 

The  soldier  just  sat  and  stared  at 
the  body  of  his  adversary.  He  felt  no 
remorse,  but  he  felt  no  triumph  either. 
In  fact,  he  felt  nothing  at  all.  Looking 
at  the  lifeless  mass,  he  found  it  hard  to 
believe  it  was  once  alive.  It  seemed  as 
though  someone  were  playing  a  trick  on 
him.  Yet  he  knew  something  was  wrong- 
that  something  was  out  of  place.  He 
couldn't  put  his  finger  on  it,  but  he 
knew  that  in  that  last  moment  there 
was  another  answer— only  he  couldn't 
find  it.  He  also  knew  that  as  long  as 
he's  safe,  no  one  else  really  suffered, 
and  for  the  present  this  was  all  that 
mattered. 

It  was  the  booming  of  guns  in  the 
distant  background  which  reminded  him 
of  what  he  had  come  here  to  do.  He 
knew  from  what  he  heard  that  his  boys 
had  broken  through.  Taking  a  last  look 
at  the  surroundings,  he  knew  he'd  have 
to  join  them. 

Grabbing  his  gun,  he  stepped  out  into 
a  different  world.  He  was  awed  by  the 
beauty  of  the  whitened  landscape  com- 
pared to  the  dismalness  of  his  shelter. 
Hobbling  down  the  slope,  he  found  that 
the  reflection  of  the  sun  was  so  intense 
that  it  hurt  his  eyes.  He  looked  up,  but 
it  was  so  bright  that  he  was  unable  to 
fix  his  eyes  upon  it.  He  just  closed  his 
eyes  and  tried  not  to  look. 


Evening  Sonnet 


Valerie  Montenegro 


Illustrated  by  Cliff  Taylor 


Day  begins  to  die. 

A  slow  light  sifts  through  the  silver-misted  sky. 
The  wet  earth  is  like  a  mirror  to  the  light, 

Spreading  it  and  holding  back  the  blackness  of  night. 
The  trees, 

Like  prim  maidens  ignoring  the  coquetry  of  the  wind, 
Are  slanted  against  gravity, 
Lined  neatly  down  the  hill, 

Coolly  facing  the  racing  world  that  leaves  them  behind. 
A  scrap  of  brown  wrapping  paper  scrapes  the  ground, 

Then  floats  to  the  clouds,  soaring  through  the  soft  ceiling  above. 
At  last,  like  a  fated  Icarus,  it  drifts- 
Then  dives  to  its  death  in  the  raging  waves  of  a  mud  puddle. 
Night  buries  day. 
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DAHLIAS  AND  DECAY 


HOLLY  WINDLE 

Holly's  story  was  inspired  by  "The 
Arches, "  an  old  house  that  belonged  to 
her  family.  This  year  she  was  chosen 
as  a  National  Merit  Semi-finalist.  Holly 
is  a  member  of  Elos  and  the  French 
Honor  Society  and  Vice  President  of  the 
National  Honor  Society.  Next  year  she 
plans  to  attend  college  and  pursue  her 
chief  interests— music,  dramatics,  and 
law. 

1  felt  a  strange  sense  of  desolation 
when  I  first  saw  it  last  week,  after  the 
fifteen  year  separation.  The  beautiful  old 
house,  though  it  dwarfed  the  surround- 
ing suburban  houses,  had  lost  so  much 
of  its  former  majesty  that  I  hardly 
recognized  it.  The  situation  was  like 
meeting  a  close  friend  after  years  had 
passed  and  seeing  him  crippled  and  dy- 
ing when  before  he  had  been  indomi- 
table and  vigorous. 

When  I  married  Peter  twenty-seven 
years  ago,  I  thought  his  sister  Edith 
was  very  sweet  to  share  her  house  with 
us.  I  willingly  accepted  her  rules  and 
tried  not  to  threaten  her  control  of  the 
house.  Peter  and  I  were  having  such 
financial  problems  then  that  I  didn't 
want  to  upset  our  security.  Edith,  Peter, 
and  I  got  along  fairly  well.  It  was  a  big 
house. 

Had  things  been  different  I  might  have 
been  living  in  the  house  rather  than  tres- 
passing. It  was  cruel  of  fate  to  give  it 
to  the  Steel  Company-cruel  of  Edith. 
I  thought  when  Edith  died  she  would 
leave  the  house  to  Peter  and  me.  It  was 
an  ironic  consolation  that  through  Edith's 
contract  we  got  the  money  that  the 
Steel  Company  paid  for  the  house.  After 
I  had  lived  there  for  twelve  years,  the 
house  was  so  much  a  part  of  me. 

I  don't  think  Peter  felt  as  strong  a 
love   for  it  as  I  did.  However,  he  had 


Illustrated  by  Nick  Hoover 

always  had  many  friends;  he  was  always 
going  places.  Although  Edith  never  let 
me  forget  that  the  house  was  hers,  I  was 
left  alone  in  it  so  frequently  that  I  felt 
I  knew  the  house  better  than  anyone 
else.  I  knew  the  acoustics  of  every  room, 
and  I  knew  which  steps  creaked  when 
stepped  on.  More  than  that,  though,  I 
didn't  feel  I  needed  other  friends.  The 
house  meant  so  much  to  me.  I  suppose 
I  came  back  looking  for  my  old  friend. 
When  Peter  passed  away,  I  needed  some- 
thing familiar  and  friendly. 

I  had  expected  time  to  stand  still. 
Instead,  there  seemed  to  be  a  gulf  of 
a  hundred  years  between  the  house  as 
I  recalled  it  and  the  way  it  was  before 
me.  Well,  fifteen  years  had  changed  me 
too.  After  Peter's  death  I  suddenly  re- 
alized how  old  I  was  and  how  alone. 
After  fifteen  years  of  this  new  solitude 
will    I    be    as    blighted    as    this  house? 

Entering  by  the  main  door,  I  stood 
in  the  living  room.  I  had  saved  the 
newspaper  clippings  that  told  of  the 
Steel  Company's  progress  in  turning  the 
house  into  an  office  building.  They  had 
abandoned  the  attempt,  but  I  was  dis- 
mayed at  what  they  had  done  in  the 
short  time  that  they  had  worked  their 
transformation.  They  had  begun  to  con- 
vert this  spacious  room  into  four  offices. 
That  was  over  a  decade  ago.  The  nails, 
boards,  and  plaster  partitions  were  ve- 
neered with  dust. 

Thank  heavens  there  were  no  ado- 
lescent scribbles  of  profanity  on  the 
walls.  I  couldn't  have  borne  that.  Per- 
haps vandals  were  scared  away  by  the 
"No  Trespassing-Penalty  of  Law"  sign. 
It  wasn't  difficult  to  break  in,  though. 
The  high  fence  topped  with  barbed  wire 
didn't  extend  all  the  way  around  the 
bushes  in  back.  I  hope  they  keep  the 
fence   up.   I   don't   want  just   anybody 
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tramping  through  my  house.  They  have 
to  be  willing  to  scramble  under  bushes 
and  risk  the  rotting  floor  boards. 

Why  did  Edith  sell  the  house?  She 
knew  how  much  I  loved  it.  Wouldn't 
she  have  much  rather  had  me  living  in 
it  than  have  had  the  Steel  Company's 
destruction?  Usually  the  Steel  Company 
tore  down  all  buildings  on  the  land  to 
build  new  ones.  This  house  was  so  lovely, 
yet  Edith  must  have  expected  them  to 
destroy  it.  Why  did  she  prefer  the  house 
to  be  demolished  rather  than  lived  in? 

I  remember  being  very  upset  when  I 
was  a  little  girl  after  losing  a  doll.  I  was 
afraid  someone  had  taken  it,  and  I  hated 
to  think  of  anyone  holding  it  or  playing 
with  it.  A  few  years  later  mother  told 
me  that  it  had  broken  irreparably  and 
had  been  thrown  away.  She  hadn't  told 
me  before  because  I  would  have  been  so 
dejected.  Strangely,  though,  I  was  com- 
forted by  the  truth.  Perhaps  Edith  could- 
n't stand  the  idea  that  someone  would 
take  her  place. 

I  recall  the  day  I  planted  dahlias  be- 
neath the  sewing  room  window.  I  had 
thought  they  would  be  a  pleasant  ad- 
dition. 

Edith  was  furious.  "I've  never  had  a 


garden  there  before,"  she  said.  "You 
have    no    right   to   change   my  house." 

"I  had  no  idea  you  would  be  so  up- 
set," I  muttered  apologetically. 

After  that  I  didn't  do  anything  to 
alter  the  house  in  any  way.  Though,  I've 
always  thought  that  flowers  could  im- 
prove the  appearance  of  any  building 
and  would  have  been  perfect  for  be- 
neath the  sewing  room  window.  There 
would  be  no  one  to  stop  me  now  from 
planting  my  dahlias  except  the  police. 
How  could  I  explain- to  them  why  I  was 
planting  flowers  by  a  crumbling  house? 

The  upstairs  was  as  bad  as  the  rooms 
below.  The  paint  was  peeling,  and  the 
plaster  had  cracked.  Dust  and  cobwebs 
were  everywhere.  The  wallpaper  in  the 
hall  was  yellowed  and  damp.  Near  the 
linen  closet  there  was  a  hole  in  the 
floor.  I  could  see  through  to  the  dining 
room. 

Repairs,  I  knew,  would  be  costly.  It 
woukd  be  impossible  for  me  to  buy  the 
house.  Even  if  I  scraped  up  the  money 
to  buy  it,  I  could  never  fix  everything. 
I  certainly  couldn't  just  let  it  decay 
slowly.  Slow  decay,  though,  is  the  way 
things  die. 


PHONE:  JACKSON  5-7792 

WILSON  FLORIST 

FLOWERS   FOR    EVERY  OCCASION 
Low  Prices 

For  Corsages  $3.50  and  up  Free  Boutonniere 

R0SSLYN   AREA 

1305  N.  WILSON    BOULEVARD  ARLINGTON  9.  VA. 


THE  "SMART"  DRESS  SHOP 
"DOWN-TOWN"  FALLS  CHURCH 

WYNN'S  FASHIONS 

126  W.  Broad  Street 

Falls  Church,  Va. 

Phone  532-2021 
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JEWELERS   SINCE    1847 

3018   WILSON    BLVD      ARLINGTON 
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PROOF  THROUGH 
THE  NIGHT 

(Continued  from  Page  14) 
EXPERIENCE.  IF  OUR  DESTRUCTION 
CAN  SAVE  A  MORE  WORTHY  RACE 
THAN  OURS,  THEN  OUR  DEATHS 
WILL  NOT  HAVE  BEEN  FOR  NO- 
THING. 

WE  HAVE  BEEN  WITNESSES  TO 
MANY  TERRIBLE  THINGS,  BUT 
NONE  STUNNED  OR  HORRIFIED  US 
AS  MUCH  AS  SEEING  THE  RINGS 
AROUND  OUR  PLANET  CREATED 
BY  THE  NUCLEAR  FIRES.  GREAT 
QUANTITIES  OF  THE  SURFACE 
WERE  THROWN  INTO  ORBIT  AND 
WILL  CIRCLE  THE  PLANET  AS  LONG 
AS  IT  EXISTS.  THE  RINGS  WERE 
CREATED  AT  THE  COST  OF  AN 
INTELLIGENT  RACE  OF  BEINGS. 
BUT  THEY  ARE  BEAUTIFUL.  LET 
THEM  BE  A  REMINDER  TO  THOSE 
WHO  WOULD  SEEK  THE  POWER  OF 
THE  ATOM. 

The  SZILARD  entered  a  braking  tra- 
jectory twenty-four  million  miles  out 
from  earth.  A  few  hours  later,  bringing 
the  message  from  the  dead  race  of  Sa- 
turn, Wilde  attempted  to  establish  com- 
munication. Despite  repeated  calling,  the 


commander  could  not  raise  Vandenberg 
Military  Complex.  Wilde  tried  again  on 
other  frequencies,  but  only  cold  and 
distant  static  came  from  the  console 
speaker.  The  two  men  discovered  the 
reason  for  this  when  Eliot  looked  out 
through  the  small  window. 

The  third  planet  from  the  sun,  like 
the  sixth,  was  now  ringed. 


GAMES 


( Continued  from  Page  30) 
notized. 

Aaron  was  trembling.  "O  God!  What 
have  we  done?"  He  ran  down  the  stairs 
to  the  second  floor  and  waited  for  his 
trembling  to  subside.  He  sat  down  and 
counted  to  a  hundred.  He  then  walked 
in  a  normal  pace  down  to  the  first  floor. 
He  went  into  the  living  room  and  stood 
there  trying  to  decide  what  he  should 
do.  Tell  Laura?  No,  she  couldn't  help 
the  children  with  her  hostility.  Aaron 
felt  that  if  the  children  were  sick  it  was 
her  fault.  Should  he  talk  to  the  children? 
How  cound  he  talk  about  that  sort  of 
thing  with  little  children?  Call  a  doctor? 
But  were  the  children  really  sick  or  just 
very  frightened?  There  was  no  way  out. 
Aaron  was  trapped  into  doing  nothing. 
He  picked  the  paper  up  off  the  front 


CHICKEN  CHALET 

Lee  Highway  at  Glebe  Road 

JA  4-6333  JA  4-7566 
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KIRBY'S  DODGE 


CHARGER 
CORONET 


DART 
MONACO 


10th  &  Washington 
522-3050 


Westover  Florist 

"Flowers  For 
All  Occasions" 

5872     N.     Wash     Blvd. Arlington 


AMGELO'S  PIZZA  HOUSE 


2721  Wilson  Blvd.  -  522-1710  Carry  Out 

ITALIAN   HOMEMADE  BREAD 

Man  Thurs  SANDWICHES      9  30  AM -2  00  AM 

F„  .Sat  9:30  AM    3  00AM 

Sunday  Fraa  Parking  200PM    200AM 
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Hurt  Cleaners 

321 1  Wilson  Blvd. 

at  Clarendon  Circle 

JA  8-6164 


FORMAL  WEAR*  SALES    RENTAL 
FINE  CUSTOM  TAILORING  -  PRESTIGE  ALTERATIONS 
Latest  style  formal 
colored  jackets 

CLARENDON   SHOPPING   AREA 

3165  WILSON    BOULEVARD 

522-7222  ARLINGTON.  VA.   22201 


audio 
associates 


3123  N.Washington  Blvd. 
Arlington,  Virginia 

525-1889 
Stereo  Components 


MOMS  PIZZA 

2131  Wilson  Blvd. 
Arlington,  Virginia 
528-8442 

Delivery  7  p.m.  'til  1 1  p.m. 

Daily  5:30  p.m.— 5:30  a.m. 

Sunday  3  p.m.— 10  p.m. 


ARLINGTON  HEALTH  CLUB 

21 17  Wilson  Boulevard,  Arlington,  Virginia 
JA  7-3377 

ARLINGTON  SCHOOL  OF  SELF  DEFENSE 

(next  to  the  Razors  Edge  Men's  Hair  Stylist) 


porch    and    walked    into    the    kitchen. 

"What's  for  dinner?" 

"Swedish  meatballs  and  rice.  Don't 
take  the  lid  off.  Rice  is  supposed  to  stay 
covered.  I  heard  a  bumping  on  the  stairs. 
What  are  those  kids  up  to  now?" 

"That  was  me.  I  tripped." 

"What  were  you  doing  up  there?" 
Laura  stopped  chopping  the  green  pep- 
pers and  looked  at  him. 

"Just  watching  the  kids  .  .  .  they 
were  playing." 

"Why  didn't  you  make  them  come 
down  stairs?  They're  not  supposed  to  be 
on  the  third  floor,  Aaron.  We  have  to 
stick  together  on  these  rules." 

"The  kids  are  all  right,  Laura.  They'll 
be  all  right." 

JAMES  BALDWIN 

(Continued  from  Page  35) 
In  looking  ahead  Baldwin  sees  one  of 
two  outcomes  for  this  country.  One  pos- 
sibility is  that  freedom  for  all  races  of 
Americans  will  finally  become  a  reality 
due  to  a  change  in  attitude  and  a  renewal 
in  spirit  on  the  part  of  white  people.35 
However,  what  if  they  decide  not  to 
change  their  frame  of  mind?  Baldwin 
makes  that  result  clear  as  well,  for  he 
was  among  the  first  writers  to  articulate 
the  "burn,  baby,  burn"  philosophy  in 
The  Fire  Next  Time.  A  revolution  of 
unfathomable  proportions  will  occur 
that  will  result  in  the  self-destruction  of 
America  as  Baldwin  pointed  out  in 
Another  Country.  In  that  book  he 
portends  a  nation  gone  to  waste  because 
it  could  not  foster  human  love.36 

It  is  well  over  one  hundred  years  since 
the  time  of  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion, yet  James  Baldwin  is  wondering 
when  the  day  will  come  that  everyone 
will  be  free.  The  answer,  he  seems  to  say, 
must  come  from  the  lips  of  white  Ameri- 
cans. 

35"Races:  Freedom-Now ,"  loc.  cit.,  p.  27. 
3^Emanuel  and  Gross,  op.  cit.,  p.  357. 
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Tke  DAVIS  Shop 

Smart  Feminine  Apparel 


4532  Lee  Highway 
Arlington.  Va.  22207 


3  Blocks  East  of 
N.  Glebe  Road 


AUTO  RADIO  SPECIALIST  TEL.  (703)  528-1529 

HURLEY'S  AUTO  RADIO 

WARRANTY  ON 

BENDIX-MOTOROLA-DELCO-PHILCO-PHILIPS 

PARTS  DISTRIBUTOR  ON 

BENDIX-PHILCO-PHI  LIPS-MOTOROLA 

EXCHANGE  DEPOT  ON 

PHI  LCO-BENDIX-PHI  LIPS 

925  NO.  GLEBE  RD.       ARLINGTON,  VA.  22203 


Metropolitan  Savings  &  Loan  Assn.,  Inc. 

2930  Wilson  Boulevard 
P.  O.  Box  605 

Arlington,  Virginia  22216 

JAckson  4-6880  Leesburg  Branch  SP  7-3848 


SKOR   MOR   LANES 


Bowling  At  Its  Best 


1423   N.  QUINCY  ST. 


Pv# 


I 


Bus.  525-4411 

LEWIS  WESLEY   RUSSELL 

President 


Virginia  Mortgage  &  Investment  Co.,  Inc. 

4600  Lee  Highway 
Arlington.  Virginia  22207 


CHERRYDALE  BARBER  SHOP 

POPULAR  PRICES 

EXPERT  SERVICE 

3907  LEE  HIGHWAY 

ARLINGTON.  VA. 
PHONE:  JA  5-9632 


TONY   CAFFI 


4219    N     FAIRFAX    DRIVE 

ARLINGTON.   VIRGINIA 

22203 


522  8202 


Personal 
Cards 


Commencement 
Announcements 


PRINTCRAFT 

Card  Company 

4921  Seminary  Road 

Ashlawn  Building  Apt.  1730 

Alexandria.  Virginia 

(703)931-0157 


DESIGN  PRINT 

ANYTHING  AT  A  PRICE 

536-6231 

MORGANS  HAIR  STYLISTS 

5865-867  NO.  WASHINGTON  BLVD. 
ARLINGTON,  VIRGINIA  22205 

KE  8-6900  and  534-9779 


WE  SELL  AND  RE-STYLE 
WIGS  AND  WIGLETS 
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RAZOR  CUTS  HAIRSTYLING  BY  APPT. 

SAFEWAY  BARBER  SHOP 

LONGER  LOOKS  WELCOME 
522-9799  4215  N.  Fairfax  Dr.,  Arl.,  Va. 


SIMPSON'S 

T.V.  SERVICE 


3200  Wilson  Blvd. 

JAckson  7-0010 

Radios  -  T.V.  -  Tubes 


Hours 
9  to  9 


LITERARY 

TASTES 
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TO 

M 
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gton 

Virginia 

Ison  Blvd  .  Arlir 

Open 

Week  Days  til  2AM- 

-  Fri 

&  Sat 

til  4  AM 

ATLANTIC 

PRINTING 

COMPANY 

INC. 

Social  and 
Commercial  Printing 

4821  First  Street  North 
Arlington,  Va. 

Arlington  Forrest  Shopping  Center 

JAckson  5-431  1 


GLEBE  RD.  DELICATESSEN 

I225  N.  GLFBE  ROAD 

ARLINGTON,  VIRGINIA 

Tel.  JA  2  -9803 

Prop.:  JOHN  LANGE 

Open  Open 

Mon.  -  Sat.  7:00-9:00       Sun.  10:00-5:00 


SALES                          RENTALS 

SERVICE 

PALACE  FURNITURE  CENTER 

AND 

PALACE  MAGAVOX 

TV  -STEREO  -  RADIO 

2933  &  2907  Wilson  Boulevard 

522-6060 

Arlington,  Va.  22201 

522-9400 

J*L  1.  (JSax^uJiovC  (d-  Q^xmAj 

Established  1915 

PROPERTY  MANAGEMENT 

4620  LEE  HIGHWAY 

ARLINGTON,  VIRGINIA  22207 

524-1300 


LEE  AUTO 
PARTS 

MACHINE  SHOP 


524-6800 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 

DANNEMANN'S 

THE  AREA'S  LARGEST  AND  MOST  COMPLETE  FABRICE  STORE 
PAR  KINGTON  SHOPPING  CENTER 
4106  WILSON  BLVD. 
ARLINGTON,  VA.  22203 
524-8811 


STANLEY  ADAMS  PRINTING  CO.,  INC. 

Offset  -  Letterpress  -  Raised  Lettering 

Announcements  and  Invitations 

24  Hour  Service 

2049  WILSON  BLVD. 

ARLINGTON,  VIRGINIA 

JAckson  4-6600 


COINS-STAMPS-SUPPLIES 

THE  STAMP  CHEST 

1407  N.  Garfield  Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22201 

527-1878 

U.S.,  U.N.,  British  Want  Lists  Filled 

Stamp  Auctions  Every  Wed.  Nite 

Mon.  to  Fri.— 6  p.m.  to  9  p.m. 

Saturday-10  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

Allan  P.  Roltsch 


ENCOURAGING   HOME  OWNERSHIP 

AND  THRIFT  FOR  OVER  30  YEARS  .  .  . 
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Savings  and  lean  Association 
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Greenbriar  Office  Chantilly,  Va. 


Highest  legal  rates  paid  on  Savings  Accounts 
Sponsors  of  W-L  Student  Savings  System 
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WINTER 


ROGER  MAXWELL 


WIPEOUT 


Illustrated  by  Alisha  Pitts 


This  story,  Roger's  first  for  PENMAN, 
was  written  for  an  A. P.  English  assign- 
ment and  for  the  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English  Contest.  Remini- 
scent of  Aphrodite's  creation,  the  inspi- 
ration for  this  story  came  from  the  sea. 
Perhaps  Roger's  fondness  for  the  sea  is 
partly  responsible  for  his  position  on  the 
crew  team.  In  addition  to  crew,  he  is  a 
member  of  Tikos,  National,  Science,  and 
German  Honor  Societies.  He  hopes  to 
attend  West  Point  and  make  a  career  of 
the  Army. 

1  he  sea,  angered  by  the  dismal,  grayish 
hue  of  the  sky,  was  unusually  choppy 
that  day.  Far  along  the  horizon,  the 
jagged  points  of  the  waves  jerked  and 
tumbled  like  a  bed  of  rocks  during  an 
earthquake.  Surfers,  trying  to  cut 
through  the  on-shore  breakers,  were 
battered  and  smashed  by  the  looming 
ten  foot  high  monsters.  It  was  a  bad  day 
for  beginning  surfers. 

The  young  boy  emitted  a  sigh  of  relief 
as  he  ceased  paddling  and  sat  up  on  his 
carefully  waxed  surfboard.  Clutching  the 
side  rails  to  maintain  his  balance  on  the 
shivering  board,  he  peered  far  out  to  sea, 
searching  for  a  catchable  swell.  Seeing 
none,  he  glanced  down  at  his  right  thigh 
and  studied  the  swollen  purplish-blue 
bruise,  which  could  not  have  been  com- 
pletely covered  by  a  silver  dollar.  As  he 
stared  at  the  injury,  a  fresh  surge  of  pain 
swept  down  his  spine  and  erupted  vio- 
lently on  the  spot.  He  grimaced  and 
silently  vowed  never  again  to  lose  con- 
trol of  his  board,  especially  not  in  the 
middle  of  shore  breakers. 

Beneath  him,  less  than  eight  feet 
away,  rested  a  coral  reef.  Such  reefs 
sometimes  extend  for  miles  out  to  sea, 
and  along  the  shore.  To  the  left  facing 
the   shore,    the    ocean    and    the    beach 


appeared  to  extend  indefinitely,  al- 
though, as  it  is  with  most  islands,  the 
beach  did  not  stretch  far  before  curving 
inward  and  out  of  sight.  To  the  right,  a 
two-hundred  foot  stone  sea-wall,  which 
stood  at  least  ten  feet  above  water  level, 
separated  the  surfing  area  from  the 
swimming  area.  Straight  ahead,  lay  the 
golden  sand,  cement  sidewalks,  picnic 
benches,  beach  houses,  and  little  black 
specks  that  could  hardly  be  identified  as 
people. 

Turning  his  board  so  that  it  was 
parallel  to  the  shore,  the  youth  again 
looked  out  to  sea.  From  his  board,  he 
watched  tiny  ripples  grow  to  swells, 
crawl  under  him,  stand  on  their  hind 
legs,  and  finally  fall  on  the  shore.  He  sat 
for  several  minutes,  rising  and  falling,  as 
the  small  swells  passed  under  his  board. 
His  eyes,  which  at  first  had  glistened, 
glazed  as  his  awareness  faded  into  the 
deep,  dark  caverns  of  his  mind,  and  all 
physical  movements  became  purely 
mechanical.  Such  reveries  come  easily  on 
the  ocean,  with  the  gentle  whispering  of 
the  faraway  breakers  enhanced  by  the 
soothing  stillness  of  the  small  swells. 

The  excited  yells  of  other  surfers 
jerked  him  back  into  reality.  His  heart 
leaped  into  his  mouth  as  his  freshly 
awakened  eyes  settled  on  a  gigantic 
wave.  Well  over  twice  his  height,  the 
wave  was  rapidly  bearing  down  on  him. 
Quickly  turning  his  board  toward  shore, 
he  slid  up  on  it  until  the  nose  was  about 
three  inches  above  the  water,  and  pad- 
dled frantically  with  both  his  hands. 

He  could  feel  the  wave  behind  him, 
rearing  up,  and  looking  down  upon  him. 
The  tail  of  the  board  began  to  rise,  in- 
citing him  to  paddle  faster.  The  board  rose 
higher  and  higher.  In  another  second  it 
would  pass  over  the  top  of  the  wave, 
slide   down   the  back  of  the  mountain 
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of  water,  and  dump  the  youth  three- 
fourths  of  the  way  from  shore,  The 
board  rose  yet  another  inch  and  teetered 
precariously  on  the  wave's  crest.  Instinc- 
tively, the  youth  slid  forward.  With  the 
added  weight  in  the  front,  the  board 
leaned  forward,  paused,  then  shot  down 
the  front  of  the  wave. 

A  sense  of  power  and  relief  simul- 
taneously overwhelmed  the  young  boy. 
The  board  ran  swiftly  over  the  choppy 
water,  swishing  merrily.  Slowly  and  care- 
fully, the  boy  did  a  pushup  on  his  board, 
pulled  both  knees  forward,  brought  his 
feet  up  just  behind  his  hands,  and  stood 
up  on  his  board.  As  he  stood  up,  the 
nose  of  his  board  dropped  down  into  the 
water.  As  the  nose  sank  deeper  into  the 
water,  the  tail  flew  upward  and  slung  the 
youth  forward.  The  massive  wall  of  salt 
water  charged  defiantly  after  him. 

Grayness  faded  into  greenness  before 
he  realized  what  had  happened.  His  foot 
brushed  against  a  rigid  stony  finger, 
reminding  him  of  the  dangerous,  skin- 
shredding  coral.  Carefully  stroking  with 
his  arms,  he  surfaced,  and  after  rubbing 
the  salt  water  out  of  his  eyes,  he  scanned 
the  surface  for  his  board.  After  its  dive, 
it  must  have  been  thrown  clear.  Before 
he  had  time  to  fully  regain  his  breath, 
another  wave  swept  over  him,  burying 
him  under  a  ton  of  foaming,  surging 
water.  The  wave,  having  caught  him 
unaware,  caused  water  to  flood  into  his 
mouth  and  up  his  nose.  Panic  stricken, 
he  began  flapping  his  arms  and  kicking 
his  legs  convulsively.  Once  breaking  the 


surface,  he  gagged  and  choked  uncon- 
trollably, thus  preventing  himself  from 
admitting  precious  air  to  quiet  his  throb- 
bing lungs.  Through  a  blurring  film  of 
salt  water  on  his  eyes,  he  distinguished 
the  stone  sea-wall  looming  menacingly 
above  him.  Adrenalin  filled  his  veins, 
speeding  his  heart  and  carrying  energy  to 
his  exhausted  limbs.  As  the  new-found 
strength  drowned  out  his  pain,  the  youth 
began  swimming  rapidly  away  from  the 
jetty.  Minutes  later,  he  turned,  rubbed 
his  eyes,  and  looked  back  to  check  his 
progress.  He  blinked  in  disbelief.  To  his 
shock,  he  found  himself  less  than  ten 
feet  from  the  wall.  Then  it  dawned  on 
him  that  he  had  been  swimming  against  a 
powerful  current,  which  would  drive  him 
into  the  ragged  rocks  after  robbing  him 
of  his  last  drops  of  energy.  Thinking 
quickly,  the  youth  began  swimming 
rapidly  on  a  course  parallel  to  the 
sea-wall  and  heading  out  to  sea.  Because 
he  was  so  far  out,  he  would  have  been 
smashed  against  the  rocks  had  he  headed 
for  shore  or  away  from  the  wall.  His 
only  hope  was  to  swim  out  to  sea 
beyond  the  jetty.  Having  a  purpose  and  a 
chance  for  success,  the  youth  made  good 
progress.  Once  he  was  around  the  stone 
mound  and  in  the  swimming  area,  the 
waves  helped  carry  him  toward  shore, 
and  then  one  last  wave  hurled  him 
violently  onto  the  hard  sand.  He  lay  still 
for  a  long  time  .... 

Finally,  he  stirred,  rose,  and  walked 
back  out  to  sea. 
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Advice 


HOLLY  WINDLE 


Illustrated  by  Elsa  San  toy  a 


Lively  women  who  wish  for  a  change  in  their  roles 

In  reflection  should  pause  and  consider  the  men, 

Benefactors  and  guardians  with  sapient  controls, 

Everyone  a  chivalric  protector  of  souls. 

Raptly  loyal  in  keeping  the  tried  and  true  way, 

All  these  husbands  and  fathers  and  brothers  of  girls 

Try  to  keep  their  fair  damsels  from  going  astray 

Into  dire  self-sufficient  or  business  display. 

Oh,  it  would  be  quite  foolish  to  ruffle  their  calm, 

Not  to  mention  upsetting  the  balance  of  life. 

Noxious  thoughts  must  be  switched  for  a  housewifely 
Or  the  men  will  recite  a  misogynist's  psalm. 
Woman-rebels:  come  back  to  the  flock. 
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SHARON  SPENCE 


BINGO 


Illustrated  by  Bill  Stufflebeem 


Poetry  is  Sharon's  usual  medium,  but 
this  story  displays  her  talent  in  another 
area  of  creative  writing.  The  incidents  in 
this  story  are  based  on  her  recent  experi- 
ences as  a  camp  counselor.  Next  year, 
Sharon  plans  to  attend  Northwestern 
University  and  study  drama. 

Oonnie  peered  through  the  screened 
window  of  the  cabin  and  saw  the 
threatening  gray  sky.  "It  better  not  rain 
until  the  afternoon  field  games  are 
over,"  she  said,  half  to  the  clouds  and 
half  to  herself.  Two  weeks  ago  it  had 
rained  during  field  games,  and  Bonnie 
remembered  with  distaste  the  games 
they  had  tried  to  play  indoors.  It  had 
taken  two  bloody  noses  and  a  black  eye 
for  Kevin  and  Bobby,  who  were  usually 
best  of  friends,  to  discover  that  you 
can't  always  be  first.  And  Susie  found 
out  the  hard  way  that  pulling  the  cat's 
tail  was  not  the  best  way  to  get  his 
attention.  All  in  all,  the  afternoon  had 
been  a  complete  disaster,  and  Bonnie 
had  been  grateful  when  it  was  over. 

Bonnie  went  out  the  back  door  and 
stood  on  the  porch  looking  at  the 
campgrounds.  It  was  as  if  some  great 
hand  had  scooped  out  the  perfect  semi- 
circle for  Camp  Adventure  and  carefully 
shaped    the    gentle    slopes. 

During  the  summer,  the  grassy  hills  are 

covered  with  yellow  daisies,  blue  thistles, 

and  pink  clover.  The  children  at  camp 

spend   many    happy   hours   picking  the 

flowers  for  centerpieces  at  dinner. 

Along  the  rim  of  the  bowl  were  white 

pines   that    offered    shelter    during  the 

hotter  afternoons  and  provided  perfect 

hiding  places  for  the  children  at  night 

when  they   played  hide   'n'   seek.   The 

main  buildings  of  the  camp  were  located 

in  the  center  of  the  valley,  with  various 

dorms  and  cabins  scattered  in  different 


directions  along  diagonals  from  the  cen- 
ter. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin,  the  camp 
directors,  lived  in  a  sprawling  brick 
home,  somewhat  removed  from  the  main 
campgrounds  for  privacy.  At  the  front  of 
the  house  a  large  terrace  extended  out 
onto  the  velvety  front  lawn,  where  there 
was  a  white  marble  birdbath.  On  the 
carpeted  terrace  was  a  circular  table 
surrounded  by  wicker  chairs.  On  each  of 
the  four  sides  of  the  house  there  were 
large  bay  windows  decorated  with  bright 
yellow  curtains.  Mr.  Martin  cultivated 
tomatoes  and  strawberries  on  the  left 
side  of  the  house,  while  on  the  right  side 
Mrs.  Martin's  garden  was  blooming  with 
marigolds,  petunias,  violets,  and 
coleuses.  A  white  fence  circled  the  entire 
house.  Beyond  the  gravel  driveway  was 
the  camp  dining  hall  (also  used  as  a 
recreation  hall)  and  the  girls'  dorm  up- 
stairs. 

The  entire  girls'  cabin  is  paneled  with  split 
logs,  and  the  furniture  is  wood,  creating  a 
very  forest -like  atmosphere  for  the  camp- 
ers. 

The  dining  hall  was  large  enough  for 
the  entire  camp  of  seventy  children  to 
eat  together.  It  was  also  paneled  with 
split  logs  and  decorated  with  artwork 
done  by  the  campers.  Up  the  hill  to  the 
West  was  the  older  boys'  dorm,  which 
was  a  cozy  little  cabin  complete  with 
secret  exits  for  hasty  escapes  at  night  to 
the  girls'  dorm  for  such  wholesome 
activities  as  rolling  the  cabin  with  toilet 
paper  or  spreading  toothpaste  all  over 
their  bathroom.  To  the  North  was  the 
arts  'n'  crafts  house,  built  in  the  woods 
to  provide  inspiration  for  the  budding 
little  artists  who  dabbled  in  finger  paint 
and  paper  mache.  Eastward  was  the  little 
boys'  dorm,  eternally  in  a  state  of  chaos. 
Due  to  many  wet  beds,  it  was  also 
permeated  with  the  smell  of  urine. 
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Camp   Adventure    is   an   unusual  place, 
providing  every  child  with  a  unique  and 
wonderful  camping  experience. 
Bonnie  heard  the  gong  ring  for  the 
end  of  rest  hour  as  she  went  inside  the 
girls'  cabin.  As  it  was  her  day  for  dorm 
duty,    she    went    around    to    each    bed 
shaking    the    girls    awake.    "Come    on, 
Kathy,  get  up.  Put  on  your  swim  suit 
and  meet  down  on  the  dock  for  swim- 
ming." 

On  Tuesdays  the  girls  have  swim  classes 
and   the  boys  have  field  games.  Expert 
instruction    is    provided    in    each    area. 
At  the  sound  of  the    gong  the  little 
boys  rushed  madly  to  get  on  their  socks 
and  sneakers.  John,  their  counselor,  had 
tried  in  vain  to  keep  some  semblance  of 
peace   and  quiet  during  rest  hour,  but 
finding  that  twenty-five  little  devils  were 
too  much  for  one  human  to  handle,  he 
went  back  to  reading  his  Playboy.  Now 
he    shooed   them   out   the   cabin   door, 
anxious  to  get  back  to  "Miss  July"  and 
"Gourmet  Cooking  for  the  Bachelor." 
The  excellent  staff  at  Camp  Adventure 
will  see  that  your  child  gets  proper  rest  to 
insure  his  happiness  and  health. 
They  all  scampered  out  and  headed 
for  the  field.  That  is,  all  except  Timmy, 
who     ambled     out     sluggishly,     alone. 
Timmy  liked  the  other  little  boys,  but  he 
never  really  noticed  or  cared  what  they 
were  doing.  He  seemed  perfectly  happy 
living  in  his  own  small  bubble  of  obli- 
vion. Timmy  was  really  a  cute  little  boy, 
with  his  elf-like  face  and  big  brown  eyes. 
His  mop  of  curly  blonde  hair  he  combed 
about  once  a  month,  and  this  gave  him 
the  look  of  a  sheep  dog.  Timmy  made 
the  other  kids  feel  as  though  they  were 
interfering  in  his  life.  No  one  could  get 
close  to  him  —  mentally  or  physically. 

Down  at  the  game  field  Bonnie  and 
Lou  were  trying  to  organize  the  little 
boys  into  teams  for  softball  with  little 
success. 

Campers  are  under  organized  supervision 
at    all    times   to   prevent    inharmonious 


relationships. 

Gregg  and  Joey,  the  two  best  players, 
insisted  on  being  on  the  same  team  while 
Dave  and  Barry,  the  two  captains,  argued 
as  to  who  should  have  first  up  at  bat. 
Finally,  Lou  gave  numbers  to  each  boy 
and  divided  the  teams  according  to 
number.  As  the  game  began,  the  fights 
and  tears  of  a  moment  ago  were  forgot- 
ten, and  the  teams  went  on  to  compete 
for  victory. 

Leaving  the  game  to  Lou's  super- 
vision, Bonnie  relaxed  under  a  shady 
tree,  wiping  the  sweat  off  her  already 
dripping  face.  /  wonder  if  it  was  worth 
giving  up  my  whole  summer  to  be  a 
camp  counselor,  she  thought.  /  really 
love  the  kids,  but  I  get  so  tired  of  their 
trivial  bickerings.  I  wish  I  could  just  go 
home  to  the  gang  for  a  while  and  relax 
on  the  beach.  Oh,  well,  she  sighed,  things 
can't  get  worse,  so  maybe  something 
different  will  happen.  Looking  up  the 
hill,  she  saw  Timmy,  dragging  his  feet  as 
though  he  were  going  to  a  funeral.  What 
a  strange  child,  she  thought.  I'd  like  to 
climb  inside  his  little  head  and  find  out 
what  he  thinks  of  all  this.  I  don't  see 
why  his  parents  would  send  him  to  camp 
if  he  wasn't  going  to  have  a  good  time . . . 

Bonnie  got  to  her  feet  and  ran  to  meet 
Timmy.  "Hey,  kiddo,  where  ya  been? 
Why  don't  you  go  and  play  ball  with  the 
rest  of  the  guys?"  She  looked  at  his  face 
and  was  struck  by  an  almost  fearful 
feeling  at  the  blankness  in  the  eyes  that 
met  hers.  Quickly  covering  the  confused 
feelings  that  swept  over  her,  Bonnie 
reached  out  to  take  Timmy's  hand.  To 
her  shock,  he  slapped  her  away  roughly 
and  ran  down  the  hill  to  the  opposite 
end  of  the  field.  My  God,  thought 
Bonnie,  he  acted  like  I  was  going  to  hurt 
him  when  I  tried  to  touch  him.  She  ran 
down  the  hill  to  catch  Timmy.  and  saw 
him  crouched  behind  a  large  boulder  at 
the  end  of  the  field  near  the  creek.  He 
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was  playing  with  the  grass.  He  looks  so 
unconcerned,  as  though  nothing  hap- 
pened. Maybe  he's  forgotten  the  whole 
incident  already,  Bonnie  wondered,  as 
she  walked  over  to  the  rock.  "Timmy, 
what's  wrong?  Let's  go  play  some  ball. 
I'll  even  give  ya  a  piggy-back  ride  to  the 
game!"  He  doesn't  hear  a  word  I'm 
saying!  It's  like  talking  to  a  wall!  She 
searched  her  memory  for  some  magic 
formula  that  could  be  applied  to  this 
situation. 

The   mature   and  trained  staff  is  vitally 

interested    in    the    well-being   of  every 

camper  and  is  prepared  to  handle  any 

situation  that  may  arise. 

Helplessness  swept  over  Bonnie  as  she 

realized    that    no    amount    of   training 

could  help  her  now.  She  squatted  down 

for  Timmy  to  climb  on  her  back  for  a 

ride  and  grabbed  his  legs  to  help  him 

climb  on.  She  felt  a  tremor  go  through 

the   small  limbs  as  he   cringed   at  her 

touch.    Just    then    the  gong  rang,   and 

Bonnie  saw  the  children  running  towards 

the  dining  hall  terrace.  Oh,  no,  I  forgot  to 

prepare  the  snack!  "C'mon,  Timmy,  let's 

go  get  a  snack!  I  have  to  hurry!"  There 

was   no   response.    Reluctantly,   Bonnie 

ran  towards  the  terrace.  As  she  glanced 

back,  Timmy  was  aimlessly  pulling  up 

dead  shoots  of  grass. 

An  excellent  menu  is  prepared  for  the 
campers  by  a  professional  dietitian,  who 
sees  that  all  nutritional  needs  are  met. 
Bonnie  tore  into  the  kitchen,  grabbed 
a  watermelon  and  knife,  and  ran  out  to 
the  back  terrace.  "Can  I  cut  it?  Can  I  cut 
it?"  shrieked  Polly  on  one  side,  while 
Jimmy  was  pleading,  "I  get  the  biggest 
piece,  don't  I,  Bonnie?"  "I'm  first!" 
demanded  Bobby.  "Oh,  no,  you're  not!" 
returned  Kevin.  Oh,  God,  they're  at  it 
again,  thought  Bonnie.  "Everybody  get 
in  a  single  line  and  shut  up  or  nobody 
gets  any!"  Bonnie  screamed  above  the 
noise.  She  quickly  sliced  the  watermelon 
and  passed  out  the  pieces  to  the  endless 
row  of  demanding  hands.  "You  kids  act 


like  you've  never  eaten  a  thing  in  your 
life,"  muttered  Bonnie.  She  glanced  up 
and  saw  Donna  and  Chris  coming  to- 
wards the  terrace. 

"Hey,  Bonnie,  you  look  beat!  Why 
don't  you  take  a  couple  of  hours  and 
relax?"  called  Donna. 

"Yeah,  kid,  go  on.  We'll  take  over  for 
you,"  added  Chris. 

"Thanks,  you  guys.  I'm  really 
bushed,"  admitted  Bonnie  as  she  went 
inside. 

In  the  counselors'  room  Bonnie 
sprawled  on  the  old,  beat-up  couch, 
thoughtfully  puffing  on  her  cigarette. 

The    staff  takes   great    care    to    set    an 

example    of   neatness,    cleanliness,    and 

good  habits  for  the  campers  to  follow. 

Boy,  this  place  looks  like  a  hurricane 
hit  it,  she  thought,  viewing  the  pile  of 
dust,  cigarette  packages,  and  candy 
wrappers  on  the  floor.  On  the  table  was 
a  heap  of  wet  towels,  fishing  tackle, 
stationery,  and  a  "Cosmic  Blues"  album. 
The  walls  were  covered  with  peace 
symbols,  love  signs,  and  one  poster  that 
stated,  "Uncle  Sam  Wants  YOU!"  That 
must  be  John 's,  chuckled  Bonnie,  since 
he  turned  eighteen  last  month.  Grinding 
out  her  cigarette,  she  drifted  into  an 
exhausted  sleep. 

The  ringing  of  a  gong  two  hours  later 
jolted  Bonnie  awake  to  a  dismal,  rainy 
evening.  Glancing  at  her  watch,  she  saw 
that  it  was  ten  minutes  until  evening 
activities.  Yawning  as  she  walked  out  the 
door,  she  ran  right  into  John.  "Hey, 
baby,  you're  just  lucky  it  was  me  you 
ran  over.  I  can  just  see  some  kid's 
mother  suing  you  for  stepping  on  her 
precious  little  Susie,"  laughed  John. 

"All  right,  all  right,  so  I'm  not  awake 
yet,"  retorted  Bonnie.  "What  are  we 
doing  with  the  kids  for  evening  activi- 
ties?" 

"We're  gonna  play  Bingo.  They're 
pretty  enthusiastic  about  that.  Lou  is 
gonna  call  out  the  numbers,  so  we  won't 
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have   much   to  do  until  the  kids'  bed- 
time." 

"Great!  Let's  go  help  Lou  set  up  the 
game  boards  on  the  tables,"  said  Bonnie. 
At  seven  o'clock  the  gong  rang  again 
for  evening  activities.  The  dining  hall 
quickly  became  crowded  with  shouting, 
noisy  kids.  A  film  of  water  soon  covered 
the  floor  from  their  dripping  raincoats 
and  umbrellas. 

Organization  and  planning  are  an  essential 
part  of  every  activity  at  Camp  Adventure. 
"All  right,"  shouted  Lou.  "Everybody 
find  a  seat  and  sit  down.  We'll  start  as 
soon  as  you  kids  shut  up."  Lucille  and 
Sherri  were  crying  because  Joe  and  Billy 
had  taken  their  seats.  Bobby  commented 
to  no  one  in  particular  that  he  thought 
he  should  be  the  caller,  and  Gerry  was 
hiding  under  a  table,  burping  very  loud- 
ly. Somehow,  each  body  found  a  chair 
and  the  game  began.  "B-14,  1-5  ....  " 

As  Bonnie  watched  the  violent  storm 
outside,  she  remembered  the  afternoon's 
meeting  with  Timmy.  What's  he  up  to 
now?  she  wondered  as  she  glanced 
around  the  room  for  his  face.  After 
scrutinizing  every  child  in  the  room,  it 
dawned  on  her  that  maybe  he  had  stayed 
behind  in  the  cabin. 

"Hey,  John,  where's  Timmy?"  she 
asked  calmly. 

"I  thought  he  was  with  the  other  kids 
because  there  was  no  one  left  in  the 
cabin  when  I  left,"  answered  John,  with 
no  apparent  concern. 

The  staff  at  Camp  Adventure  assumes 
complete  responsibility  and  supervision 
of  your  child  for  his  maximum  pro- 
tection. 

Bonnie  went  into  the  counselors' 
room,  put  on  her  raincoat,  and  slipped 
out  the  door  into  the  pouring  rain. 
"God,  what  a  night,"  she  complained, 
heading  for  the  little  boys'  dorm.  The 
wet  grass  was  slippery,  and  as  Bonnie 
ran,  she  fell  into  a  huge  mud  puddle. 
Now  in  addition  to  being  soaked  to  the 


bone,  she  was  covered  from  head  to  toe 
with  slime.  Doggedly,  she  got  up  and 
walked  into  the  cabin.  "Timmy,  Timmy, 
where  are  you?"  she  called  as  she  fran- 
tically searched  the  cabin.  He  was  no- 
where to  be  found.  Suddenly  it  occurred 
to  her  that  he  might  be  down  at  that 
stupid  rock  where  he  always  sat  .  .  .  but 
in  the  pouring  rain?  She  ran  out  the 
door,  around  the  mud  puddle,  and  down 
the  hill.  The  field  was  a  huge  patch 
covered  in  blackness.  Running  towards 
the  part  of  the  field  where  she  thought 
the  rock  lay,  she  spotted  a  crouched 
figure  as  her  eyes  adjusted  to  the  black- 
ness. Yes,  it  was  Timmy,  blonde  hair 
plastered  to  his  head  and  missing  one 
rubber  boot. 

"Timmy-boy,  what  are  you  doing  out 
here?"  she  asked.  To  her  utter  amaze- 
ment, he  was  suddenly  sobbing  in  her 
arms.  Holding  him  close,  she  felt  him 
shiver,  but  this  time  it  was  from  the 
cold,  not  her  touch. 

"They  didn't  care  if  I  was  there.  They 
didn't  want  me  to  play  with  them. 
Nobody  even  noticed  I  was  gone,"  he 
sobbed. 

"Timmy,  I  noticed  you  were  gone. 
That's  why  I  came  looking  for  you.  We 
all  love  you  very  much,  Timmy,  and 
want  you  to  have  fun  here  at  camp." 

"You  do?"  Timmy  looked  up,  and 
through  the  tears,  mud,  and  rain,  Bonnie 
saw  a  big  happy  smile. 

"You  bet,"  Bonnie  answered, 
winking. 

Bonnie  stood  up  and  pulled  Timmy  to 
his  feet.  "C'mon  honey,  there's  a  Bingo 
game  waiting  for  you."  It  was  bitter  cold 
as  they  ran  back  together,  but  Timmy's 
palm  tucked  into  Bonnie's  hand  was 
warm  and  dry. 

At  Camp  Adventure  your  child  may  share  a 

summer  filled  with  unusual  activities.  It  will 

be   an   experience   he   will  remember  and 

cherish  the  rest  of  his  life. 


Cooks 


CINDY  RICHARDS      Illustrated  by  Elsa  Santoya 

in  the  morning  you  came 

springing  up  as 

burnt  toast. 

i  scraped  you  off 

you  took  me  in 

and  we  danced  around 

dirty  dishes 

until 

noon, 

when  you  came 

riding  high  on 

pickled  hamburger, 

i  added  mustard 

you  added  catsup 

and  we  danced  again 
—  on  potato  chips  now 

crushing  our  dreams 

until  evening, 
when  you  came 
broom  in  hand  like 
the  basement  janitor, 
i  carried  the  dustpan  as 
you  swept  up  the  crumbs 
and  we  held  together 
while 

closing  the 
diner. 


NIGHT 


MARGIE  BELL 


Illustrated  by  Bill  Stufflebeem 


The  night  was  black  as  an  earthen  pit 
Except  for  diamonds  few. 
Stars  that  the  sun  had  lit 
Before  night's  curtain  drew. 


A  golden  globe  of  moon  arose 
Above  the  mountains  like  dawn. 
Splitting  the  darkness  as  it  goes 
With  the  ease  of  a  graceful  swan. 


Lazy  clouds  drifting  in 
Weave  upon  the  sky, 
Patterns  of  a  fountain 
And  drift  out  with  a  sigh. 

A  gentle  breeze  blows  through  a  loft 
And  across  the  moon's  pale  light, 
And  seems  to  say  in  voice  so  soft, 
"Peace  —  for  this  is  night." 
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HEAVEN  ON  THEIR  MINDS:  A 

REVIEW  OF  WEBBER  AND  RICE'S 

JESUS  CHRIST— SUPERSTAR 


JIM  GUINIVAN 


Jim  is  a  member  of  the  Arlington  Youth 
Council  and  the  editor  of  their  news- 
paper, THE  COUNCIL  RAG. He  has  also 
served  on  the  School  Board's  Committee 
on  Student  Rights  and  is  a  member  of 
Liberal  Religious  Youth.  Jim  first  heard 
Jesus  Christ  —  Superstar  last  Thanks- 
giving Day  on  WHMC  Radio.  He  says  he 
was  attracted  to  it  because  of  the  varia- 
tion in  musical  themes  used  by  Andrew 
Lloyd  Webber  and  Tim  Rice. 

Jesus  Christ  —  Superstar,  released 
on  Decca  Records  in  October,  1970,  is  a 
rock  opera  telling,  from  a  somewhat 
skeptical  viewpoint,  of  the  last  seven 
days  of  Jesus.  While  using  the  gospel 
accounts  as  their  major  sources,  the 
composers,  Andrew  Lloyd  Webber  and 
Tim  Rice,  two  young  Englishmen,  have 
transformed  the  story  of  the  last  seven 
days  into  a  search  or  inquiry  into  the 
real  nature  of  Jesus. 

Martin  Sullivan,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  in  London,  has  been  quoted  as 
saying  that  "There  are  some  people  who 
may  be  shocked  by  this  opera;  I  ask 
them  to  listen  to  it  and  think  again.  It  is 
a  desperate  cry.  'Who  are  you,  Jesus 
Christ?'  is  the  urgent  inquiry  and  a  very 
proper  one  at  that." 

For  whatever  religious  value  it  has, 
however,  Jesus  Christ  —  Superstar  is  not 
a  work  that  should  be  presented  under 
Church  auspices  as  church  teaching. 
There  is  too  much  that  denies  or,  rather, 
fails  to  affirm  (which  here  has  almost  the 
same  effect)  basic  Christian  teachings. 
Most  important  is  that  the  opera  ends 
with  the  Crucifixion  and  an  instrumental 
version  ("John  Nineteen:  Forty-one")  of 
Jesus'  burial  with  no   mention  of  the 


Resurrection.  The  doctrine  of  the  Resur- 
rection is  so  important  to  Christianity 
that  St.  Paul  said,  "If  Christ  has  not  been 
raised,  then  our  preaching  is  in  vain  and 
your  faith  is  in  vain  (I  Corinthians 
15:14,  RSV)."  The  truth  of  Christianity 
hinges  on  the  truth  of  the  Resurrection. 
It  is  good  and  desirable  for  the  Church 
to  encourage  its  members  to  decide  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  message  for  them- 
selves, but  the  Church  should  not  chal- 
lenge its  own  validity  by  endorsing  the 
frankly  non-commital  point  of  view  of 
Jesus  Christ  —  Superstar.  The  Church 
must  declare  the  decision  for  Christ;  the 
opera  calls  for  the  listener  to  make  or 
reject  this  decision. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  opera  has 
no  religious  value.  It  can  be  of  great  use 
to  people  trying  to  decide  their  own 
beliefs  by  presenting  some  basis  for 
decision.  When  Pier  Pasolini's  The  Gos- 
pel According  to  Saint  Matthew  came 
out,  it  was  praised  by  religious  authori- 
ties for  the  simplicity  and  vitality  of  its 
presentation  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Pasolini's  film  attempts  to  tackle  some 
questions  besides  those  appearing  on  the 
face  of  the  gospel  narrative. 

No  better  example  of  this  apparent 
simplicity  is  afforded  than  the  title  of 
the  opera  itself.  Throughout  the  re- 
cording the  question  recurs:  Is  this  Jesus 
just  a  passing  phenomenon,  a  superstar 
who  will  be  forgotten  tomorrow?  Al- 
most all  those  Jesus  encounters  answer 
"Yes"  by  their  words  and  actions.  King 
Herod,  calling  himself  a  "captive  fan" 
demands  to  be  entertained:  "Prove  to 
me  that  you're  no  fool  —  walk  across  my 
swimming  pool."  Similarly,  when  Jesus 
enters  Jerusalem,  the  crowds  sing  "Ho- 
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sanna!  Superstar!"  but  then,  when  the 
chips  are  down,  sit  back  and  enjoy  the 
spectacle  of  seeing  greatness  destroyed. 
They  were  filled  with  morbid  fascination 
at  the  time  of  his  arrest  ("You  know 
what  your  supporters  feel  /  You'll  escape 
in  the  final  reel  .  .  .  ")  without  an  inkling 
they  were  missing  the  point  entirely. 
Even  when  they  gathered  in  multitudes 
to  hear  him  preach  or  watch  him  heal, 
they  misunderstood  him.  They  were 
looking  to  him  for  something  -  healing, 
entertainment,  thrills,  or  whatever  — 
without  offering  anything  of  themselves 
in  return. 

One  of  the  most  stirring  portions  of 
the  opera  is  when  the  crowds  reveal  their 
kinship  with  the  moneychangers  and 
merchants  Jesus  has  just  cast  out  of  the 
temple  by  taking  up  the  musical  theme 
associated  with  the  usurers  as  they  de- 
mand that  Jesus  heal  them.  Another  is 
"King  Herod's  Song"  which  provides 
comic  relief  while  maintaining  the  sense 
of  tragedy,  truly  frightening  when  Herod 
becomes  angry  and  finally  shouts,  "Get 
out  of  my  life." 

There  are  also,  however,  some  very 
unsettling  parts.  The  account  of  the 
agony  at  Gethsemane,  which  has  Jesus 
only  reluctantly  deciding  to  go  through 
with  the  Crucifixion,  is  simply  unaccept- 
able from  a  Christian  point  of  view.  The 
Biblical  account  has  Jesus  seeking  to  be 
spared;  "Nevertheless,"  he  continues, 
"not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt  (Matthew 
26:39)."  This  statement  of  loving  trust 
in  his  Father's  will  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
anguished,  half  defiant  cry  of  Superstar's 
Jesus,  "Bleed  me  beat  me  kill  me  take 
me  now  —  before  I  change  my  mind." 
What  we  have  here  is  a  supplication  to  an 
angry  tribal  god  rather  than  to  a  loving 
Father.  It  is  hard  to  understand  why 
Webber  and  Rice  had  to  depart  so 
violently  from  the  gospel  account;  this 
one  distortion  threatens  more  to  ruin  the 
effect  of  the  whole  work  than  any  other 


part. 

The  overall  characterization  of  Jesus  is 
almost  as  disturbing.  Throughout  the 
opera,  the  listener  gets  the  impression 
that  the  Jesus  presented  to  him  is  no 
more  than  an  ordinary  man  afflicted 
with  delusions  of  grandeur.  There  is  an 
arrogance  in  Jesus'  manner  that  almost 
leaves  the  listener  wondering,  "Who  does 
he  think  he  is,  anyway?"  But,  as  C.  S. 
Lewis  wrote: 

A  man  who  was  merely  a  man  and  said 
the  sort  of  things  Jesus  said  would  not  be 
a  great  moral  teacher.  He  would  either  be 
a  lunatic  —  on  a  level  with  the  man  who 
says  he  is  a  poached  egg  —  or  else  he 
would  be  the  Devil  of  Hell.  You  must 
make  your  choice.  Either  this  man  was, 
and  is,  the  Son  of  God:  or  else  a  madman 
or  something  worse. * 
So,  perhaps  it  is  not  wrong  that  Jesus 
should  appear,  at  first  sight,  as  a  lunatic. 
What  is  disturbing  is  that,  even  if  one 
accepts  Jesus  as  more  than  an  ordinary 
man,   he   still   appears  as  one  with  de- 
lusions of  grandeur.  Webber  and  Rice  fail 
to  give  the  sense  that  "he  (was)  ...  as 
one  having  authority  (Matthew  7:29)." 
On   the   other  hand,  the  composers' 
treatment    of   the    character   of  Judas, 
while   departing  substantially  from  the 
gospel    account,    enhances   rather   than 
diminishes  the  effect  of  Jesus  Christ  — 
Superstar.  In  the  opera  Judas  is,  to  some 
degree,  the  window  through  which  the 
listener  sees  the  events.  While  not  limited 
by  Judas'  physical  eyes,  the  listener  must 
always   keep    the    frame    of   mind    the 
composers  have  created  for  him.  It  is  not 
necessary   to  accept  Judas'  betrayal  of 
Jesus;  one  must,  rather,  keep  in  mind  the 
question  Judas  faced:  Who  is  this  Jesus 
Christ?  Is  he  anyone  special?  This  means 
that  those  who  first  listen  to  Superstar, 
or  at  least  those  who  are  Christians,  must 
(Continued  on  Page  42) 


^Mere  Christianity,  (New  York,  Macmillan,  1952), 
p.  41. 
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GOODBYE 


MAUREEN  SARABER        Illustrated  by  Elsa  Santoya 

The  rain  fell  upon  the  window  pane 

As  angel's  tears  do  fall, 

Gently. 

I  remember  the  way  you  walked, 

The  way  you  talked, 

And  how  that  grin  crossed  your  face, 

so  many  times  before. 
Your  voice  rings  clearly  in  my  head, 
Like  a  favorite  song,  imprinted  on  my 

brain  forever. 
Your  words,  like  a  whistle  in  the  wind 

were  infinite. 
I  said  good-bye, 
And  the  rain  kept  falling. 

Though  memories  and  words  are  distant  now, 

The  sun  streaming  through  shadowy  trees, 

Brings  them  back  to  me, 

To  be  held  in  a  single  moment. 

Then  they  are  gone  as  quickly  as  a  second's 

tick  on  the  clock. 
The  days  have  come  and  gone,  and  Winter  is  coming 
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Clouds  and  Prisoners 


Illustrated  by  Bill  Stufflebeem 


John's  story  reflects  some  of  his  varied 
concerns.  Science  fiction  is  an  interest  of 
long  standing;  recently,  environmental 
issues  have  been  receiving  a  great  deal  of 
attention.  He  plans  to  continue  this 
involvement  in  the  environmental  field 
in  his  occupation.  A  person  of  many 
talents,  John  is  also  interested  in  rock 
music,  education  theory,  film-making, 
and  still  photography. 

Jimmy  Harris  was  bored.  He  wasn't 
paying  any  attention  to  the  assembly 
speaker;  all  his  energies  were  required 
simply  to  stay  awake.  The  speaker  was 
the  usual  type  —  an  ecology  nut.  He 
reminded  Jimmy  of  an  evangelist  preach- 
er, shouting  about  the  evil  that  sup- 
posedly surrounds  everyone.  Jimmy 
wasn't  for  pollution.  Nobody  was  for 
pollution.  Jimmy  didn't  like  the  speak- 
er's tactics;  however,  the  rest  of  the  high 
school  didn't  care  about  tactics  when 
hearing  what  they  wanted  to  hear.  Jim- 
my was  alone  as  well  as  bored. 

All  Jimmy  was  really  interested  in  was 
flying  .  .  .  the  Great  Escape  from  a 
boring  and  lonely  world,  from  a  reality 
all  too  unreal.  He  longed  for  flight.  He 
didn't  care  about  pollution.  He  didn't 
care  about  loneliness.  In  a  jet  twelve 
miles  up,  one  is  literally  above  such 
things.  Or  at  least  he  thought  so. 


Major  James  Harris  eased  into  the 
pilot's  couch  and  surveyed  carefully  the 
maze  of  dials  and  switches  surrounding 
him.  Then  he  manipulated  the  controls, 
and  the  spacecraft,  which  had  been 
slicing  quite  meekly  across  the  sky  be- 
tween Jupiter  and  Earth,  came  abruptly 
to  life.  From  the  outside  it  seemed  as 
though  some  transistor  had  blown  a  fuse, 


or  some  airlock  a  gasket.  The  nose 
twisted  this  way  and  that:  the  ship 
seemed  to  spin  on  its  tail  and  roll  over  — 
almost  as  if  it  were  on  some  celestial 
trapeze  with  only  the  night  for  a  specta- 
tor. 

After  a  while  everything  settled  down 
again.  Harris  gave  the  controls  back  to 
the  pilot  and  thanked  him  and  then 
moved  back  to  his  own  seat,  savoring  the 
moment.  He  hadn't  enjoyed  flying  so 
much  since,  since  ...  he  decided  he 
couldn't  remember.  Sitting  down,  he 
found  the  old  issue  of  Time  he  had  been 
reading  less  satisfying  than  before,  and 
he  decided  to  sleep  instead  of  read. 

For  the  past  two  years  Major  Harris 
had  been  in  charge  of  transportation  of 
men  and  machines  through  the  atmos- 
phere of  Jupiter  for  the  benefit  of  the 
weather  analysis  effort  there.  That 
meant  flying  through  three-hundred- 
mil  e-per-hour  winds  every  day.  That  also 
meant  occasionally  being  shot  halfway 
around  the  planet  by  a  Jovian-sized 
hurricane.  Harris  had  come  to  the  job 
with  the  reputation  of  a  top  pilot;  he 
was  coming  away  with,  according  to  his 
own  count,  1,024  grey  hairs.  It  was  a 
nerve- wracking  job,  and  he  had  not 
enjoyed  it. 

The  meteorologists  working  on  the 
project  were  sorry  to  see  him  go.  They 
were  working  hard  to  understand  the 
Jovian  weather  system  with  hopes  of 
finding  a  way  to  control  the  smog- 
clogged  atmosphere  back  on  Earth.  They 
really  knew  the  dangers  of  flying  in  such 
weather  and  the  value  of  an  expert  pilot 
like  Harris.  Indeed,  there  were  many  on 
Jupiter  who  owed  their  lives  to  the  skills 
of  Major  Harris.  They  had  trusted  him 
and  found  him  trustworthy. 

Now  he  was  going  to  help  them  again, 
in  a  different  way.   He  had  promised 
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them  that  he  would  approach  certain 
Congressmen  to  urge  abandonment  of 
the  Jovian  weather  project.  They  all 
agreed  that  someone  who  had  experi- 
enced the  incredible  conditions  on  Jupi- 
ter would  have  a  good  chance  to  con- 
vince Congress  of  its  folly.  Perhaps  soon 
they  could  all  leave  Jupiter  and  come 
home. 

As  the  spacecraft  was  docking  at 
Lindsay  Station,  orbiting  Earth's  equa- 
tor, Harris  was  six  hundred  miles  below 
with  Judy.  Judy  was  his  wife.  It  was  a 
very  interesting  dream. 

The  pilot  shook  Harris'  shoulder  gent- 
ly. Still  half-asleep,  he  reached  out  and 
murmured,  "Judy,  my  darling!"  For  an 
instant  the  pilot  was  speechless;  then  he 
said  matter-of-factly,  "A  clear  case  of 
mistaken  identity  —  I'm  Cathy."  Then 
Harris  was  wide  awake  and  they  were 
both  laughing,  and  they  both  knew  what 
had  happened. 

With  his  baggage  in  hand  Harris  walk- 
ed into  the  functional  sterility  of  the 
station.  He  sensed  something  wrong  in 
the  air,  vaguely.  The  lights  were  dim  or 
the  walls  weren't  clean;  he  didn't  know 
which.  A  messenger,  forgetting  the  usual 
salute,  handed  him  an  envelope.  He 
found  a  small  piece  of  paper  inside  upon 
which  was  typed,  "Report  to  the  Col- 
onel in  compartment  102B."  Harris  ask- 
ed directions  from  the  messenger  and 
walked  off. 

Harris  knocked  twice;  the  door  open- 
ed quickly,  revealing  a  huge,  tired-look- 
ing officer,  a  colonel  by  his  insignia. 
"Major  Harris,  is  it?  Come  in  and  sit 
down,  Major;  we've  got  a  problem."  He 
sounds  more  tired  than  he  looks, 
thought  Harris. 

The  Colonel's  problem  kept  Harris 
awake  all  night.  He  still  could  not  accept 


all  that  he  had  been  told  the  day  before. 
Pollution  had  destroyed  the  cities,  the 
government,  everything.  There  had  been 
no  contact  with  Earth  for  a  month.  He 
had  never  thought  it  possible  even 
though  the  sky  he  had  flown  in  was 
seldom  blue.  Perhaps  it  had  all  reached 
some  sort  of  saturation  point.  Perhaps 
Congress  had  been  too  late.  Perhaps  the 
doom-prophets  were  right. 

The  Colonel  said  nobody  could  leave 
the  station.  Nobody  could  go  home. 

Harris  left  his  cabin  and  walked  slowly 
through  the  corridors,  looking  at  the 
station  personnel.  They  were  exhausted, 
resigned,  waiting  like  prisoners  for  —  for 
anything,  he  thought. 

He  soon  reached  his  destination,  a 
small  observation  platform  from  which 
he  could  see  Earth.  Peering  into  the 
night  sky  over  the  Western  hemisphere, 
he  found  the  point  in  the  U.S.  where 
Judy  was  ...  or  had  been  .  .  .  Denver. 
There  was  no  actual  indication  of  that 
city  nor  of  any  other  in  the  sea  of 
darkness  below.  Evidently  no  one  used 
electricity  any  more  down  there,  or  the 
smog  was  too  thick;  certainly  there  were 
no  city  lights  to  be  seen.  "Is  she  still 
alive?"  he  wondered.  And  then  it  oc- 
cured  to  him  that  there  was  only  one 
way  to  find  out. 

The  Colonel  walked  into  the  com- 
mand compartment.  "Who  was  it?"  he 
asked.  A  technician  turned  away  from  a 
radar  screen  long  enough  to  say  "Major 
Harris,  sir,"  and  turned  back.  "I  thought 
so,"  said  the  Colonel  slowly. 

"Over  here,  sir,  we've  got  a  good  fix 
on  him  now."  A  captain  moved  away 
from  a  TV  screen,  allowing  the  Colonel 
to  see  the  picture  on  it.  "He  knocked 
out  the  guard,  sir,  and  just  took  off.  He 
sure  knows  how  to  fly  that  shuttlecraft, 

(Continued  on  Page  43) 
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I  walk  where  few  others  have  walked. 
I  see  their  footsteps; 
I  see  where  they  staggered  and  fell. 
They  are  no  longer  here. 

The  vultures  of  time  have  preceded  me. 


Now  I  am  alone 

Without  even  the  path  to  guide  me. 

I  hear  the  screams  of  my  thoughts 

As  they  fall  and  break  against  the  rocks. 


The  night  is  not  endless,  but  it  does  not  end. 
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Larry  Bowers  became  interested  in 
photography  primarily  through  his  fath- 
er, who  spends  much  of  his  spare  time 
behind  a  camera.  A  battalion  com- 
mander in  Vietnam  for  almost  a  year, 
Larry's  father  returned  with  many  su- 
perb photographs  of  the  war.  Com- 
mander Bowers  also  brought  back  a  great 
deal  of  excellent  photographic  equip- 
ment. It  is  only  logical  then  that  Larry 
should  also  develop  somewhat  of  an 
enthusiasm  for  the  art. 

Larry  has  been  using  his  Minolta 
camera  for  over  two  years  but  states  that 
for  him  photography  is  mostly  a  hobby 
and  nothing  he  pursues  actively.  "When- 
ever I  feel  like  shooting  pictures,"  he 
says,  "I  do.  Most  of  my  pictures  aren't 
planned. " 

According  to  Larry,  he  shoots  "any- 
thing that  happens  to  come  around. "  He 
has  photographed  many  landscapes  and 
admits  to  a  fascination  for  trees,  but  he 
usually  avoids  taking  pictures  of  animals 
and  photographs  few  people  per  se. 

Larry  is  more  interested  in  structure 
and  composition.  Although  he  professes 
never  to  have  actually  analyzed  his  work, 
he  points  out  that  most  of  his  pictures 
are  of  relaxed  and  peaceful  situations. 
Very  little  of  his  work  contains  conflict 
or  tension.  He  describes  his  style  as 
"mellow."  Larry  uses  no  special  lenses 
but  does  use  polaroid  or  neutral  density 
filters  to  reduce  the  amount  of  light 
reaching  the  film  when  necessary. 

Larry  shoots  many  more  pictures  than 
he  intends  to  use.  Out  of  any  given  roll, 
only   a  few   shots   will  be,   in   Larry's 


estimation,  worth  printing.  "Some  of 
them  come  out,"  he  says.  "Some  of 
them  don't  .  .  .  Most  of  them  don't," 
he  confesses  ruefully.  Frequently  when 
he  has  only  one  or  two  exposures  on  a 
roll,  Larry  will  leave  the  rest  of  his  film 
at  home  and  force  himself  to  work  on 
composition.  "When  you  can  only  take 
one  or  two  pictures," Larry  explains,  "it 
is  a  challenge  to  return  home  with  good 
ones. " 

Larry  assists  his  father  about  once  a 
week  in  the  Bowers'  fully-equipped  dark- 
room. He  develops  and  prints  his  own 
pictures  but  does  not  blow  up  or  crop 
them  to  a  great  extent.  He  prefers, 
rather,  as  he  puts  it,  "just  to  do  what  is 
necessary. "  Very  few  pictures,  reports 
Larry,  end  up  being  printed  exactly  as 
they  appear  on  the  negative,  however. 

For  an  Advanced  Placement  English 
project,  Larry  is  technical  advisor  to  a 
group  of  students  currently  animating  a 
fractured  history  of  art,  a  movie  to  be 
entered  in  the  upcoming  Elos  Film  Festi- 
val. Larry  has  also  made  a  few  movies 
entirely  on  his  own,  experimenting  with 
Refiner's  Fire  style  animation  (moving 
geometric  figures)  and  pixillation  of 
wooden    animals. 

Although  Larry  takes  pictures  of  stu- 
dio quality,  he  does  not  intend  to 
become  a  professional  photographer. 
However,  if  he  can  fit  them  into  his 
pre-dental  major,  he  may  take  a  few 
courses  on  the  subject  in  college.  Larry 
will  most  likely  continue  to  follow  pho- 
tography as  he  does  now  —  as  a  hobby 
he  enjoys. 
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THE  DAY  OF  THE  JUBILEE 


BOB  OGANOVIC 


Illustrated  by  Paula  Waterman 


Bob  has  written  many  times  for  PEN- 
MAN, yet  this  story  may  be  unique  in  its 
criticism  of  social  attitudes.  He  wrote  it 
during  a  cynical  schism  in  his  religious 
thought.  Bob  plans  to  attend  George 
Washington  University  and  follow  up  an 
interest  that  he  has  recently  taken  in 
law. 

1  hat  Sunday  morning  began  strange- 
ly. Although  Jeff  had  come  home  from 
the  party  after  one  a.m.,  he  awoke  early 
without  his  mother  calling  him.  He 
kicked  off  the  blanket  and  glanced  at  the 
clock  radio.  Without  his  glasses,  he 
couldn't  make  out  the  numerals.  From 
the  light  seeping  through  the  curtains  he 
guessed  the  time  to  be  around  nine 
o'clock.  His  mother  was  already  up 
rattling  the  dishes,  so  he  decided  he 
might  as  well  get  up  rather  than  wait  for 
her  to  shake  him  out  of  bed. 

He  searched  over  the  edge  of  the 
mattress  for  his  slippers,  put  them  on, 
and  stumbled  out  into  the  hallway. 
When  he  had  found  his  way  into  the 
bathroom,  he  examined  his  face  in  the 
mirror.  The  oily  skin  was  not  badly 
broken  out  this  morning.  He  turned  on 
the  faucet  and  again  stared  at  last  night's 
application  of  Clearasil.  As  the  water 
began  to  steam  in  the  bowl  he  felt  the 
nausea  that  comes  with  being  a  novice 
drinker. 


"Delicious,  Jane.  The  bacon's  really 
crisp  today."  Jeffs  balding,  ruddy-faced 
father  alternately  sipped  his  coffee  and 
tugged  at  his  napkin. 

"Thanks,  honey.  I  used  the  broiler  to 
cut  down  on  the  cholesterol."  She  was, 
at  a  size  seven,  always  reminding  her 
husband  of  his  weight  problem. 

"Okay,  but  you  know  my  intake 
hasn't  been  all  that  high  over  the  years. 


Besides,  the  doctor  said  I'm  not  really  on 
a  diet,  only  that  he  didn't  want  me  to 
gain  any  more." 

"Yes,  dear.  But  you  could  cut  down 
on  some  things  such  as  your  evening 
cock.  . 

"Besides,  Fve  been  eating  a  hearty 
breakfast  for  forty-eight  years,  and  I 
don't  intend  to  give  it  up  now  just 
because  some  neophyte  M.D.  tells  me 
I'm  not  as  thin  as  I  was  at  his  age."  He 
gestured  in  his  son's  direction.  Jeff  was 
not  eating  much.  "Son  of  a  gun.  Looks 
like  you've  got  a  little  case  of  'morning 
after  the  night  before,'  son.  Hope  you 
weren't  out  too  late,"  he  chuckled.  "But 
I  must  confess  I  was  out  like  a  light  from 
eleven  on.  I  wouldn't  have  heard  you 
come  in  anyway." 

"No,  Dad,  it's  just  that  I  ate  a  lot  of 
stuff  at  the  party,  and  I  guess  I  feel  a 
little  of  it  coming  back  to  me.  You 
know,  like  in  the  Alka-Seltzer  com- 
mercial." He  cracked  a  forced  smile. 
"Mom,  can  I  have  a  little  more  coffee, 
please?" 

"Of  course.  Here,  help  yourself."  She 
turned  to  her  husband.  "By  the  way, 
Martin,  I  see  by  the  front  page  of  the 
News  that  Father  Groppi,  you  know,  the 
one  up  in  Wisconsin,  has  made  the 
headlines  again.  Seems  he's  been  arrested 
for  leading  another  sit-down  in  the  state 
capitol  building  up  there." 

"Well,  it's  about  time  somebody  slap- 
ped that  jerk  in  the  clink.  I'm  ashamed 
to  say  that  guy's  acting  as  a  preacher  of 
my  faith."  Jeff  kept  quiet  and  stared 
into  his  coffee. 

"Well,  what  are  we  planning  to  do 
today?  I  just  wanted  to  make  the  dinner 
plans  accordingly." 

"Well,  dear,  I  was  just  going  to  loaf  on 
the  davenport  and  watch  the  game  on 
T.V." 
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"Oh,  a  football  game!  Who's  play- 
ing?" 

"Honey,  it  won't  mean  anything  to 
you.  It's  Saint  Louis  versus  New  Orleans. 
I  thought  maybe  we  could  eat  on  the 
tray  tables  and  watch  the  action.  And  if 
Jeff  doesn't  have  too  much  homework, 
he  can  see  the  whole  game  with  me. 
Heck,  it's  something  we  haven't  done  for 
a  long  time."  The  prospect  of  vegetating 
with  his  father  for  four  hours  in  front  of 
the  tube  had  little  appeal  for  Jeff,  but  he 
had  nothing  to  study  and  therefore  no 
excuse  for  not  killing  the  afternoon  this 
way. 

"Well,  Martin,  it's  okay  with  me,  if 
Jeff  can  spare  the  time  from  his  chores." 

"Sure,  Mom.  I  suppose  so." 

"Fine.  I'll  try  to  have  the  dinner  ready 
at,  say,  two  o'clock,  or  whenever  the 
lamb  roast  gets  done.  Jeff  can  do  his 
studying  this  morning  and  then  help  take 
the  trash  out  for  tomorrow's  pick-up. 
That  should  keep  him  busy  up  until 
game  time.  Oh,  heavens!  I  almost  forgot. 
What  mass  are  we  going  to?" 

"Gee,  I  suppose  we  could  make  it  in 
time  for  five  p.m.  service." 

"Jane,  frankly  I  need  to  stay  home 
today  and  catch  up  on  some  paper  work. 
I  won't  be  missing  anything  special  this 
week,  will  I?  Just  that  annual  sermon  on 
vocations.  Probably  the  same  one  Mon- 
signor  gave  last  year." 

"Dear,  I  thought  the  bulletin  said 
today  was  'Missions  Sunday',  I  think 
'Vocations'  won't  be  coming  up  for 
another  month.  Anyway,  this  mass  is 
really  important  because  they'll  be  giving 
out  flyers  on  the  bazaar  next  week."  Jeff 
shook  his  head  and  pushed  away  from 
the  table. 


Jeff  realized  how  little  attention  he  had 
paid  to  the  game.  "Dad,  what's  the 
score?" 

"Good  Lord,  Jeff!  You  really  are  in  a 
cloud  today.  Why,  the  Saints  have  been 
wiped  off  the  field.  It's  only  third 
quarter,  and  already  the  Cardinals  are 
ahead  something  like  twenty-four  to 
nothing."  The  father  kept  his  eyes  on 
the  screen.  "You  know,  I  really  do  think 
you've  got  some  girl  on  your  mind  this 
afternoon.  Where'd  you  meet  her?  At 
the  party?" 

"No,  Dad."  But  Jeff  wasn't  sure.  He 
yawned  and  carried  his  dishes  out  to  the 
kitchen.  Not  even  the  abundant  bodily 
features  of  the  majorettes  could  keep  the 
game  from  becoming  a  complete  bore. 
He  walked  into  his  room,  picked  a  thick 
black  leather-bound  book  off  the  shelf, 
and  started  reading  it. 


"It's  fourth  down  and  long  yardage 
for  the  Saints  on  their  own  twenty-four. 
We've  seen  some  tremendous  red-dogging 
by  the  Cardinals'  secondary  today."  As 
he  choked  on  a  mouthful  of  the  roast, 


"Good  evening,  brethren  in  Christ. 
Today  is  the  Twenty-fourth  Sunday  af- 
ter Pentecost.  Sunday  masses  are  held  at 
seven,  eight,  nine-thirty,  eleven-forty- 
five,  one  p.m.,  and,  of  course,  five 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  Weekday  masses 
are  at  seven  and  eight  a.m.,  and  confes- 
sions are  Saturday  from  four  to  six 
p.m."  As  the  commentator  read  the 
announcements,  Jeff  and  his  mother 
crept  around  the  back  of  the  church  and 
found  two  vacant  seats.  "All  parishioners 
are  invited  to  attend  a  pantry  shower  on 
behalf  of  our  good  sisters."  It  was 
already  seven  minutes  past  five.  "Now 
let  us  stand  and  greet  our  celebrant  by 
singing  our  entrance  hymn,  number 
eighteen  on  page  forty-three,  Holy  God 
We  Praise  Thy  Name. " 

The  congregation  rose  unevenly  from 
the  pews  as  the  organist  pounded  a  series 
of  heavy  chords.  Most  people  just 
mumbled  the  words,  but  Jeffs  mother 
sang  so  loudly  that  all  eyes  were  upon 
her.  Jeff  remained  silent  as  he  tugged  at 
his   jacket,    stared    at    his    shoes,    and 
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fumbled  through  the  missalette.  He  ig- 
nored what  was  happening  around  him 
so  that  his  mother  had  to  nudge  him  to 
sit  down  at  the  end  of  the  opening 
prayers.  He  glanced  at  his  watch  and 
frowned;  it  was  only  ten  after  five. 

"Worthy  is  the  lamb  who  was  slain." 
As  the  congregation  chanted  in  unison, 
Jeff  squirmed  and  looked  around  the 
church.  The  building  was  designed  in  the 
round,  with  a  block  of  stone  as  an  altar 
in  the  center,  surrounded  by  candles. 
From  there  the  pews  spread  out  in 
concentric  circles.  The  walls  were  devoid 
of  statues  and  icons;  they  were  smooth 
slabs  of  white  marble.  He  thought  of  all 
the  graffiti  they  could  hold.  Above  him 
were  stained  glass  windows  with  colored 
chinks  like  dime  store  kaleidoscopes.  A 
steel  cross  hung  in  mid-air  over  the  altar 
by  means  of  guy  wires  riveted  to  the 
ceiling. 

"You  alone  are  the  most  high."  Jeff 
stood,  sat,  and  kneeled  with  others 
around  him;  but  he  did  not  respond  with 
the  muted  huzzas  of  the  congregation. 
"In  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the 
Son  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  Jeff 
thought  to  himself.  Why  not  include  the 
Pope,  the  Bishop,  the  Pastor,  the  nuns, 
the  endowment,  the  debt,  and  the 
Church's  C.P.A.,  as  long  as  the  names 
were  being  invoked?  He  stopped  re- 
flecting and  focused  his  eyes  on  one  of 
the  altar  boys.  The  child  was  moon-faced 
with  curly  blonde  hair  and  thick-rimmed 
glasses.  A  pair  of  torn  sneakers  stuck  out 
from  underneath  his  crimson  robe.  He 
nervously  held  an  erect  pose  with  hands 
folded;  it  was  as  if  he  were  embarrassed 
to  be  seen  in  such  a  sissy  outfit. 

"Praise  the  Lord,  my  soul!  A  reading 
from  the  letter  to  the  Hebrews."  Jeff 
pondered,  how  ecumenical  to  be  bring- 
ing them  into  the  mass.  Weren't  they  the 
ones  that  nailed  Him  on  the  cross? 
Didn't  they  have  funny  diet  laws  and  big 
noses?  Didn't  they  want  to  make  Israel 


the  fifty-first  state?  The  more  he 
thought,  the  worse  he  felt.  But  for  the 
moment  he  had  to  choose  between 
listening  to  the  priest's  homily  and  fall- 
ing asleep  or  staying  awake  by  ignoring  it 
completely. 

"Today,  brethren,  the  Bishop  has  ask- 
ed us  to  direct  our  talk  toward  the 
young  people  of  the  parish  on  the 
subject  of  voca  ..."  Jeff  chuckled. 
Why  should  he  work  for  the  Church 
when  he  could  sleep  in  the  church?  The 
altar  would  be  a  perfect  place  to  spread  a 
mattress  if  only  the  Bible,  chalice,  paten, 
burse,  pall,  and  bell  were  taken  away.  He 
could  have  the  priest,  deacon  and  altar 
boys  watch  over  him,  feed  him  Com- 
munion, extract  his  wretched  soul,  give 
him  a  potent  shot  of  spiritual  adrenalin, 
arid  .  .  .  oh,  yes,  take  his  tithe  envelope. 
Then  they  could  take  that  soul  over  to 
the  baptistery,  drop  it  in  the  font,  purge 
it  thoroughly,  rinse  it  out,  and  hang  it  up 
to  dry.  And  when  that  was  done  they 
could  take  it  off  the  line,  iron  it  out, 
sprinkle  it  with  holy  water,  bless  it,  and 
sell  it  next  to  the  Teenagers  and  Sex 
tracts.  The  cost  would  be  a  mere  tax 
deductible  contribution  plus  the  tem- 
poral sales  tax  (Matthew  5:3). 


"Good  night,  Mom." 

"Good  night,  Jeff.  Pleasant  dreams. 
You  want  me  to  call  you  in  the  morn- 
ing?" 

"No,  thanks,  Mom.  I'll  set  the  alarm. 
Oh,  good  night,  Dad." 

"Good  night,  son.  Sleep  tight.  Pray 
that  we  all  have  a  good  week." 

Prayer.  Jeff  found  it  was  just  another 
nightly  chore,  something  to  do  right 
after  brushing  his  teeth.  Yet  he  knew  it 
was  good  for  him,  just  like  brisk  walks, 
sunny  days,  green  vegetables,  and  a  clean 
mind.  As  he  went  into  his  rOom  he 
ripped  off  his  shirt.  Around  his  neck 
hung  a  medal  with  a  profile  of  the  Virgin 
(Continued  on  Page  43) 


Web  in  Rain ... 


KATHY  FISHER  Illustrated  by  A  lisha  Pitts 

Watery  droplets  crystallize 
on  sugary-silver  threads, 
and  are  captured  in  the  confusion  of  a  tiny  spider's  web. 

Each  perfect  prism  shatters 
the  sun's  reflected  light, 
and  makes  the  fragments  dance  in  rainbows  to  the  music  of  the  dawn. 

Flimsy  silken  fibers  arc, 

burdened  with  the  weight  of  lingering  raindrops. 
Once  their  sheer-spun  lightness  passed  unnoticed. 


Now,  one  strains 

to  see  this  creature's  silky  track 
through  the  glassy  raindrops,  which  cling 

like  the  reflections 
of  imaginary  tears. 
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A  SENSELESS  STONE 


JIM  SALZMAN 

A  SENSELESS  STONE,  Jim's  first  con- 
tribution to  PENMAN,  was  the  result  of 
an  independent  study  project  in  English 
this  year.  In  addition  to  writing,  Jim 
enjoys  reading  and  playing  the  guitar.  He 
plans  to  attend  St.  Bonaventure  Univer- 
sity in  New  York  where  he  may  major  in 
political  science. 

ACT  I 

Scene  1 

A  completely  bare  room,  except  for  a 
small  bench,  stage  center.  There  appear 
to  be  no  doors  or  windows  or  any  exit  or 
entrance  of  any  kind.  The  walls  are 
completely  gray.  Sitting  on  the  bench 
are  three  men.  They  all  appear  to  be 
middle-aged.  On  the  left  part  of  the 
bench  sits  FRANK,  a  rather  well-dressed 
man  wearing  a  green  suit  with  a  brown 
tie.  To  his  right  sits  R.J.,  also  admirably 
dressed,  with  a  red  dinner  jacket  and  red 
tie.  The  third  member  of  the  group  is 
GEORGE,  comparatively  shabbily  dress- 
ed, with  merely  a  wrinkled  plaid  shirt 
and  blue  pants.  The  pants  noticeably  are 
sewn  up  in  two  places.  For  a  moment, 
the  men  are  motionless;  then  very  be- 
wildered expressions  come  to  the  faces 
of  FRANK  and  GEORGE.  GEORGE 
suddenly  stands  up. 

GEORGE.  Where  the  hell  am  I? 

FRANK.  (Incredulously)  What  hap- 
pened? 

R.J.  You  are  exactly  where  you  think 
you  are. 

FRANK.  Who  are  you  and  what's  going 
on? 

R.J.  Permit  me  to  introduce  myself,  gen- 
tlemen: R.  J.  Henemen  is  my  name,  and 


Illustrated  by  Merril  Greene 

exploring  life's  mysteries  is  my  game. 
I  advise  you  not  to  worry  too  much 
about  where  you  are.  It  will  be  re- 
vealed to  you  all  in  good  time. 

GEORGE.  (Angrily)  All  right,  what  are 
you  talking  about,  and  what's  going 
on  here? 

R.J.  Ah  yes,  the  impetuous  Mr.  Kenney, 
Mr.  George  Kenney,  I  believe.  And 
you,  sir,  (to  Frank)  Mr.  Frank  Lati- 
mer, coincidentally  with  a  much  bet- 
ter temperament.  Gentlemen,  I  am 
sure  you  are  both  bubbling  over  with 
curiosity;  and  I  assure  you  everything 
will  be  answered  to  your  satisfaction 
soon,  but  at  the  moment,  just  relax. 
We're  all  old  friends. 

FRANK.  Let's  see,  the  last  thing  I 
remember  was  just  getting  to  bed,  and 
now  all  of  a  sudden  I'm  here,  wher- 
ever this  is. 

GEORGE.  Hey,  yeah,  that's  right.  I  was 
just  in  bed  a  couple  of  seconds  ago.  I 
must  be  dreaming.  That's  it,  I'm 
dreaming. 

R.J.  What  I  say  to  you  probably  won't 
matter,  but  for  your  information  you 
are  not  dreaming,  I  assure  you. 

GEORGE.  Aw,  shut  up!  What  the  hell 
do  you  know? 

I George   begins   to  examine  the  sur- 
roundings very  quickly.] 

There  must  be  a  way  outa  here. 
FRANK. (to  R.J.)  You  seem  to  have  all 

the  answers.  Where  are  we  and  why 

are  we  here?  I  KNOW  that  I'm  not 

dreaming. 
R.J.  I'm  not  allowed  to  tell  you  that, 

gentlemen;   and    even  if  I   could,   it 

wouldn't  do  you  any  good. 
FRANK.    Suppose    you    let    us   decide 

that    .  .  . 
GEORGE.  (Speechlessly)  I  don't  believe 
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it.  This  place  is  solid.  No  doors, 
windows,  cracks,  anything.  Nothing 
except  a  stupid  bench.  What  is  this? 

R.J.  I  knew  there  would  be  this  period 
of  adjustment,  but  I  wish  it  were  a 
little  less  straining. 

GEORGE.  (Brainstorm)  I  got  it.  This  is  a 
joke,  a  lousy  stinkin'  joke.  Somebody 
with  a  weird  sense  of  humor  is  playing 
a  sickening  little  joke  on  me. 

FRANK.  The  joke's  on  me. 

GEORGE.  All  right,  I'm  gonna  get  to  the 
bottom  of  all  this,  (grabs  R.J.)  You'd 
better  start  givin'  me  some  answers,  or 
I'm  gonna  bust  your  head  in. 

[Frank  grabs  George  and  pulls  him  off.  J 

FRANK .  Now  wait  a  minute.  This  isn't 
going  to  solve  anything,  (to  R.J.) 
Come  on,  buddy,  please  tell  us  where 
we  are  and  what's  going  on. 

R.J.  (Slightly  ruffled)  I'm  dreadfully 
sorry,  but  I  can't  tell  you  that. 

FRANK.  Why  not? 

R.J.  Don't  you  see,  it  wouldn't  do  you 
any  good;  it  wouldn't  change  any- 
thing. 

GEORGE.  Change  anything!  What  are 
you  talking  about? 

R.J.  Oh,  you'll  find  out  soon  enough. 
For  now,  just  calm  yourself  and  try  to 
be  civil. 

GEORGE.  Civil!  Oh,  I  don't  believe  it. 
We're  stuck  in  a  hole  somewhere,  and 
he  says  be  civil. 

R.J.  Make  of  it  what  you  will.  But  the 
only  way  for  mankind  to  succeed, 
really,  is  to  be  civil. 

FRANK.  I  get  it.  I'm  dead!  I  must  have 
died  in  my  sleep,  and  this  is  ...  an 
afterlife,  a  hell. 

R.J.  No,  not  quite,  but  you're  close  to  it. 

FRANK.  How  do  we  get  out  of  here? 

R.J.  Out  of  here?  Why  would  anyone 
want  to  get  out  of  here?  The  tempe- 
rature is  comfortable,  seventy  point 
five    degrees.    I    think    the    bench  is 


adequate,  but  you  may  lie  down  if 
you  like. 

GEORGE.  (Furious)  Lie  down  if  I  like! 

FRANK.  (Pleading)  Please,  what's  going 
on? 

R.J.  Gentlemen,  you  are  impetuous.  A 
quality  which  usually  must  be 
avoided.  However,  considering  your 
temperaments  and  the  circumstances, 
I  feel  it  would  not  be  entirely  out  of 
line  to  provide  you  with  some  sort  of 
explanation.  You  see,  you  are  part  of 
a  controlled  experiment.  You  were 
chosen  because  of  your  particular 
qualities.  There  is  a  purpose  to  this 
experiment,  and  as  soon  as  it  is 
achieved,  you  shall  be  free  to  go. 

FRANK  .What  kind  of  experiment?  You 
mean  we're  guinea  pigs? 

R.J.  Make  of  it  what  you  will.  But 
please,  I  mustn't  tell  you  any  more. 

GEORGE.  Well,  what  are  we  supposed 
to  do?  Stay  in  this  hole  forever? 

R.J.  As  long  as  it  takes. 

GEORGE,  (slowly  losing  his  nerve)  FOR 
WHAT? 

R.J.  For  whatever. 

GEORGE.  Drop  dead! 

[He  goes  back  to  searching  the  room.  ] 

R.J.  Tell  me,  Frank,  are  you  married? 
FRANK.  Wha Oh,  yes.  What  does 

that  have  to  do  with  anything? 
R.J.  Any  children? 
FRANK  .  Three.  Why?  Why,  of  all  the 

stupid  questions!  Why  are  we  here? 
R.J.  Please,  I  assure  you  everything  will 

be  all  right.  Just  talk  freely  with  me. 
GEORGE.  Don't  talk  to  that  creep!  Help 

me  find  a  way  out. 
R.J.  There's  no  physical  way  out,  so  you 

might  as  well  forget  it. 
GEORGE.  Go  to  hell! 
R.J.  Now,  Frank,  in  your  life  as  you  see 

it  now,  are  you  happy?  I  mean  really 

contented? 
FRANK.   I   suppose,   as  happy   as  one 
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could  expect  to  be. 

R.J.  Don't  you  feel  you  have  a  right  to 
be  happier  than  that? 

FRANK.  I  don't  see  why,  but  I  suppose 
there  are  happier  people.  But  then 
again,  I  suppose  there  are  less  happy 
people.  I  don't  know. 

GEORGE.  And  who  does,  ya  creep. 

R.J.  (Ignores  George)  Now,  Frank,  have 
you  ever  wished  that  you  could 
change  your  life?  I  mean  radically? 

FRANK.  Not  really,  no,  I  think  I'm  all 
right  as  I  am. 

R.J.  What  was  the  happiest  moment  in 
your  life?  I  mean  really? 

FRANK.  Well,  I  suppose  it  was  the  day  I 
was  married,  about  twenty  some  odd 
years  ago. 

R.J.  What  can  you  remember  about  it? 

FRANK.  Oh,  well,  let's  see  .  .  .  oh,  yes,  I 
remember  that  day.  I  was  as  nervous 
as  hell  ...  hmm  ...  it  was  a  Saturday 
morning,  about  the  middle  of  April.  I 
recall  it  was  drizzling  slightly.  I  was  so 
nervous  I  couldn't  see  straight.  I  had 
to  have  help  doing  everything  that 
morning. 

R.J.  How  did  you  happen  to  meet  your 
wife? 

FRANK.  My  wife.  Oh,  I  met  Janey 
about  a  year  before  that  at  a  fraterni- 
ty dance.  A  friend  of  mine,  Joe 
Demhearst,  introduced  us.  I  liked  her 
from  the  start.  So  witty,  so  full  of  life. 
We  began  seeing  each  other  regularly 
after  that.  Though  we  usually  didn't 
spend  too  much  cash  on  dates  since  I 
was  a  struggling  pre-med  student  then. 
But  we  had  fun  wherever  we  went. 

GEORGE.  What  is  this?  We're  stuck  in  a 
box,  and  he's  telling  his  life  story! 

R.J.  Please  have  the  decency  to  keep 
quiet.  (Back  to  Frank)  Has  marriage 
been  everything  you've  expected  it  to 
be,  Frank?  Haven't  you  ever  been 
tempted  to  wander  or  cheat? 

FRANK.  Oh,  once  in  a  while,  but  it's 
nothing  serious.  I'm  satisfied  with  my 


lot. 

R.J.  Were  you  equally  happy  as  a  child? 

FRANK .  As  happy  as  most  children.  We 
were  somewhat  better  off  than  most 
people  at  that  time;  it  was  during  the 
Depression.  We  had  a  big  house  on 
Franklin  Street  in  Boston.  I  shared  a 
bedroom  with  my  brother  Bill.  There 
were  six  of  us  kids,  and  Mom  and  Dad 
had  their  hands  full.  They're  gone 
now,  bless  their  hearts.  My  only  hope 
is  that  I'm  as  good  to  my  children  as 
they  were  to  me. 

GEORGE.  For  heaven's  sake,  what's  the 
matter  with  you? 

R.J.  (For  the  first  time  showing  real 
anger)  Shut  up! 

FRANK.  (Continuing  on  as  if  he  were  too 
lost  in  his  reminiscences  to  pay  any 
attention  to  outside  disturbances)  Yes, 
sir,  you  couldn't  get  any  better  par- 
ents than  the  ones  I  had.  My  father 
was  firm,  just  firm  enough,  though. 
He  wouldn't  stand  for  any  of  this 
stuff  kids  are  handing  their  parents 
today.  He  knew  when  to  use  his  hand. 

R.J.  And  your  mother? 

FRANK.  Aw,  she  was  the  best  you  could 
ask  for  —  the  type  of  person  you  could 
always  come  to,  no  matter  what.  I 
remember  one  time,  after  we'd  just 
gotten  out  of  Church  one  day,  I'd 
gone  out  running  around  in  my  best 
Sunday  clothes  even  though  my  moth- 
er'd  told  me  not  to.  Well,  I  went  right 
out  and  fell  into  a  pile  of  mud  and 
just  about  ruined  the  clothes.  I  was 
too  scared  to  go  home.  I  stayed  out 
till  eight  at  night.  When  I  finally  got 
home,  I  thought  I'd  be  beaten  to 
death.  My  dad  was  pretty  sore,  but 
my  mother  told  him  that  the  time  he 
spent  being  angry  at  me  would  be 
better  spent  praising  the  Lord  for  my 
safe  return.  Yep,  I  had  great  parents. 

R.J.  No  complaints? 

FRANK.  Nope. 

R.J.  You  went  to  Harvard,  right? 
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FRANK.  Yes,  I'd  always  enjoyed  a 
certain  amount  of  success  in  school.  I 
was  the  valedictorian  of  our  high 
school  graduating  class.  By  then,  I'd 
already  had  the  ambition  to  be  a 
doctor.  Everything  fitted  into  place, 
and  I  was  on  my  way  to  where  I  am 
today. 

[ After  having  said  this,  he  has  a  certain 
smile  of  satisfaction  on  his  face.  But  it 
quickly  disappears  as  he  rapidly  becomes 
cognizant  of  where  he  is.  J 

R.J.  Isn't  there  anything  that  has  been 
missing  in  your  life?  Anything  you'd 
like  to  change? 

FRANK.  Change?  Why,  no.  Even  if  there 
were,  how  would  you  do  it? 

R.J.  Never  mind,  it  isn't  important. 

GEORGE.  I  know  now,  you're  both 
crazy!  I've  got  to  get  out  of  here.  Help 
me,oh,  God,  help  me,  please,  please  .  . . 

[George  begins  pounding  on  the  walls] 
Help!  Help!  Anybody! 

[George's  cries  dissolve  into  low  moans, 
as  he  realizes  it  is  hopeless.  Exhausted, 
he  collapses.] 


CURTAIN 


Scene  II 


Setting:  The  same 
Time:  A  short  while  later 

R.J.  is  over  in  a  corner,  apparently 
thinking  to  himself.  Frank  and  George 
are  standing  in  an  opposite  corner, 
talking. 

GEORGE.  It's  no  use,  we're  stuck  here 


for  who  knows  how  long.  There's  no 
way  out,  and  we're  stuck  in  here  with 
some  creep  who  thinks  we're  guinea 
pigs. 

FRANK/repeats)  No  way  out.  Strange, 
we've  been  stuck  in  here  for  several 
hours  it  seems  like,  and  I  haven't  felt 
the  slightest  hunger  or  any  other 
normal  body  feeling. 

GEORGE.  You're  right.  It's  probably  all 
part  of  the  master  plan.  (Brainstorm) 
Listen,  you  seem  sensible.  I  got  an 
idea.  Let's  both  jump  him  and  make 
him  let  us  out  of  here. 

FRANK.  I  don't  care  for  staying  here 
myself,  but  violence  can't  be  the 
answer. 

GEORGE.  Aah,  you're  a  creep  just  like 
him.  (Stalks  off) 

[R.J.  goes  halfway  across  the  room  to 
meet  him.] 

R.J.  I'd  be  careful  with  what  I  say,  Mr. 
Kenney. 

GEORGE.  Aw,  shut  up.  You  make  me 
sick! 

R.J.  Is  it  so  against  your  will  to  be 
slightly  pleasant  or  even  cooperative? 

GEORGE.  I'm  as  nice  as  the  next  guy, 
but  not  in  a  place  like  this. 

R.J.  The  situation  matters  that  much  to 
you?  You're  willing  as  long  as  the 
circumstances  suit  you. 

GEORGE.  It's  not  that.  It's  just  that  I 

don't  like  this  situation  at  all,  and  I 

want  to  get  the  hell  out  of  here. 
R.J.  Mr.  Kenney,  has  your  life  been  one 

of  contentment?  I  would  suspect  that 

it  has  not. 
GEORGE.  Oh,  no,  you're  not  starting 

that  crap  on  me. 
R.J.  Oh,  come  now,  don't  be  sufch  a  fool. 
GEORGE.    You're  calling  me  a  fool!  Oh, 

boy,  I  think  the  shoe's  on  the  other 

foot! 
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R.J.  It's  not  going  to  hurt  you  to  answer 

a  few  questions. 
GEORGE.  It's  not  going  to  hurt  you  to 

let  me  know  what's  going  on! 
R.J.  Does  it  matter? 


[George  is  stunned] 

GEORGE.  All  right,  you  jerk.  I'll  play 
ball  with  you  if  it'll  get  me  out  of  here 
any  faster.  Sure,  there  are  plenty  of 
things  I  would've  liked  to  change  in 
my  life.  If  I  had  had  my  way,  my 
father  wouldn't  have  been  a  damn 
drunk.  He  wouldn't  have  come  home 
and  beat  the  hell  out  of  my  mother.  I 
wouldn't  have  dropped  out  of  school 
in  the  tenth  grade.  I  wouldn't  have 
had  to  marry  the  girl  I  did.  I  wouldn't 
be  stuck  in  that  lousy  job  I  got  now, 
and  most  of  all,  I  wouldn't  be  stuck  in 
this  damn  hole. 

R.J.  Well,  well,  we're  cracking  the  shell. 
(Pauses.)  An  alcoholic  father? 

GEORGE.  Yeah,  practically  every  night 
he'd  get  himself  plastered.  On  the 
nights,  if  he  didn't  wind  up  in  the 
drunk  tank,  he'd  come  home  and  beat 
the  living  daylights  out  of  my  mother. 
Poor  Mom.  How  she  suffered!  I  used 
to  sit  in  my  bedroom  and  listen  to  her 
yell  and  scream.  (Pointedly)  Have 
YOU  ever  listened  to  your  mother 
screaming  in  pain,  have  you? 

[There  is  a  period  of  silence  after  this 
outburst.  ] 

R.J.  (Continuing)  Were  you  an  only 
child? 

GEORGE.  Nah,  I  had  a  kid  brother  who 
died  when  he  was  two,  of  measles.  I 
was  six,  and  it  shook  the  hell  out  of 
me.  It  was  that  among  other  things 
that  started  my  father  on  the  bottle. 

R.J.  Did  your  parents  eventually 
separate  or  divorce? 


GEORGE.  The  old  man  left  her  and  me 
with  practically  no  money.  She  had  to 
scrub  floors  for  a  living.  When  I  was 
nine,  I  began  selling  newspapers  to 
make  a  few  pennies  each  week.  I  only 
made  it  through  the  ninth  grade.  I 
wanted  to  go  further,  but  I  had  to 
strike  out  on  my  own  to  support  my 
mother  and  me.  So  I  got  a  job  in  a 
textile  factory  near  our  house  for 
seventy-five  cents  an  hour. 

R.J.  What  about  your  wife? 

GEORGE.  I  met  her  at  the  factory.  She 
was  one  of  the  women  who  dye  the 
cloth.  One  thing  led  to  another,  and 
one  day  she  was  pregnant.  I  married 
her  because  by  then  my  mother  was 
dead.  From  despair,  I  guess. 

R.J.  My  guess  is  that  your  marriage  has 
not  been  particularly  satisfying? 

GEORGE.  Hell,  no,  we  fight  all  the  time; 
and  she  resents  like  anything  the  fact 
that  I  had  to  marry  her.  She's  always 
throwing  it  up  to  me. 

R.J.  How  about  your  children? 

GEORGE.  We  got  three  now,  the  oldest 
is  in  the  1 1  th  grade  now.  I  try  to  give 
them  whatever  I  can,  but  with  our 
type  of  living  it  isn't  much. 

R.J.  Do  you  believe  in  God? 

GEORGE.  God?  Sure  there's  a  God.  But 
it's  somebody  else's  God,  not  mine. 
Many  times  I've  prayed  for  help  and 
what  have  I  got?  —  Nothing! 

R.J.  You  consider  your  life  a  total 
failure?  Have  you  no  respect  for  your- 
self or  for  life? 

GEORGE.  No,  that's  one  thing  I  haven't 
got  —  respect.  I  haven't  got  respect  for 
anything.  Why  should  I? 

FRANK.  Why  shouldn't  you? 

GEORGE.  Because  people  have  never 
had  respect  for  me,  that's  why.  I've 
always  been  looked  down  on  and 
treated  like  garbage,  and  I'm  slightly 
tired  of  it. 

R.J.    Do  you   have   any  plans   for  the 

(Continued  on  Page  44) 
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JESUS  CHRIST  - 
SUPERSTAR 

(Continued  from  Page  16) 

cast  aside  any  preconceptions  of  Jesus 
and  accept  what  Webber  and  Rice  pre- 
sent —  the  man  Jesus  without  the  help  of 
twenty  centuries  of  hindsight. 

Too  few  of  those  who  profess  to  be 
Christians  have  considered  how  they 
would  react  if  they  faced  the  human 
Jesus.  Would  they,  faced  with  Judas' 
circumstances,  make  Judas'  decision? 
The  attempt  of  Webber  and  Rice  to 
force  the  listener  to  identify  with  Judas 
would  be  more  valuable  had  their  pre- 
sentation of  Jesus  been  more  balanced 
and  straightforward.  The  listener  finds 
himself  needing  the  twenty  centuries  of 
hindsight  to  offset  the  image  of  Jesus 
created  by  the  composers. 

In  the  end,  however,  one  must  decide 
for  himself  the  answer  to  the  question, 
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"Who  are  you,  Jesus  Christ?"  He  must 
either  conclude  with  Judas  that  Jesus  is 
wrong  and  has  become  too  dangerous  for 
his  own  and  others'  good,  or  else  decide 
that  Jesus  and  the  Christian  message  are 
right. 

For  the  listener  who  decides  for 
Christ,  however,  there  is  a  concluding 
note  that  stands  as  a  vindication  of  his 
faith  —  the  piece  called  "The  Cruci- 
fixion." 

Both  the  great  agony  and  the  great 
grandeur  of  Christ's  death  on  the  cross 
are  brought  out  in  Andrew  Webber's 
masterful  instrumentation.  The  tension 
is  built  up  in  a  crescendo  of  sound  so 
great  that,  when  Jesus  commends  his 
spirit  to  the  hands  of  his  Father,  at  once 
ending  his  suffering,  the  contrast  with 
the  peace  that  follows  Christ's  death  is 
so  sharp  that  the  believing  listener  is  left 
almost  involuntarily  to  exclaim,  "Truly 
this  was  the  Son  of  God  (Matthew 
27:54)." 
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CLOUDS  AND 
PRISONERS 

(Continued  from  Page  20) 
must  be  a  good  pilot.  The  computer  says 
he  is  headed  for  Denver." 

They  all  watched  silently  for  a  time  as 
the  shuttlecraft  made  its  way  to  the  land 
they  called  home.  Suddenly  it  was 
shrouded  in  mist,  and  then  it  was  gone. 
"Same  as  the  others?"  asked  the  Col- 
onel. "Yes,  sir,"  said  the  captain.  "You 
should've  seen  it  on  the  radar.  We 
tracked  him  into  the  sulphuric  acid 
cloud,  the  one  where  Denver  was.  It 
looked  like   the  aircraft  just  dissolved, 


sir. 


THE  DAY  OF 
THE  JUBILEE 

(Continued  from  Page  31) 
Mary.  He  took  off  the  chain  and  began 
twirling  it  around  his  finger.  The  medal 
spun  faster  and  faster  until  it  finally  flew 
off  and  landed  on  top  of  the  shelf,  next 
to  the  book  he  had  been  reading  that 
afternoon.  Small  miracle.  How  exquisite- 
ly ordered  and  rational  is  God's  universe, 
etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

He  jumped  on  the  bed  in  a  convulsive 
laugh. 
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A  SENSELESS 
STONE 

(Continued  from  Page  39) 

future? 
GEORGE.  Assuming  you  let  me  out,  I 

suppose   I'll  be   doing  the  same  old 

thing  I've  always  done. 
R.J.  Oh,  come  now,  surely  there  must  be 

ways  that  you  can  improve  yourself  or 

your  situation? 
GEORGE.  How?  Listen,  buddy,  I'll  be  in 

a  rut  the  rest  of  my  life.  No  way  out. 

Just  like  in  here. 
R.J.  Well,  I  suppose  that  does  it. 
FRANK.  Can  we  go  now? 
R.J.  Not  quite  yet.  Letting  you  go  would 

not  achieve  any  practical  purpose. 
GEORGE.  What  more  does  he  want? 
R.J.  As  I've  said  before,  gentlemen,  this 

is  a  controlled  experiment,  but  not  by 

me.  It's  not  up  to  me  to  do  anything. 
GEORGE.  He's  giving  us  the  bull  again. 
R.J.  Please,  that  attitude  is  not  going  to 

solve  anything. 
FRANK.  Well,  what's  next? 
R.J.  I've  been  seriously  considering  that. 
GEORGE.  I've  been  seriously  consider- 
ing killing  you  unless  you  let  me  out. 
R.J.  (Anxiously)  All  in  good  time.  The 


time  is  not  ripe  yet. 

FRANK.  Ripe  for  what? 

R.J.  Please  stop  bothering  me  with  these 
irrelevant  inquiries.  Everything  has 
been  pre-arranged,  and  the  procedure 
is  set.  The  die  is  cast.  I'm  sorry,  but 
that's  the  way  it  is. 

GEORGE.  Pretty  soon,  I'm  going  to  take 
matters  into  my  own  hands. 

FRANK.  I  think  a  grand  hoax  is  being 
perpetrated  upon  us. 

R.J.  Oh,  do  you?  That's  very  interesting? 
You  think  all  of  this  is  just  some  kind 
of  hoax?  One  big  joke? 

FRANK.  I  didn't  before,  but  I  do  now. 
How  else  could  something  like  this  be 
happening?  I  mean  it's  impossible  in 
every  way. 

R.J.  Just  because  something  is  beyond 
your  comprehension  does  not  mean  it 
is  beyond  the  realm  of  possibility. 
Actually,  if  you  think  about  it, 
nothing  is  beyond  the  realm  of  exis- 
tence. I  may  see  one  thing  completely 
differently  than  you  do,  but  that 
doesn't  mean  that  your  way  doesn't 
exist,  but  just  that  it  doesn't  exist  in 
my  spectrum  of  reality.  Do  you 
understand? 

FRANK  .Yes,  but  this  is  still  unreal,  and 
I'm  getting  very  tired  of  it. 
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GEORGE.  That's  the  way  to  talk.  Let's 
force  him  to  let  us  out  of  here.  He 
can't  stop  two  of  us.  C'mon,  let's  go. 

FRANK.  Yes,  I  think  it's  about  time  .  .  . 

[They  converge  upon  R.J.  ] 


CURTAIN 


ACT  II 

Setting:  The  same 
Time:  A  few  moments  later 

R.J.  is  standing  in  a  corner  by  himself, 
looking  slightly  bruised. 

GEORGE.  I  gotta  get  outa  here.  I  gotta 
get  outa  here.  You  lousy  bum,  I  hope 
you  get  your  fiendish  pleasure  out  of 
this. 

R.J.  As  I'm  sure  you  got  yours  from  that 
little  attack  on  me. 

GEORGE.  Aw,  I  should've  known  we'd 
get  nothing  out  of  you. 

R.J.  Here  or  anywhere,  violence  gains 
nothing.  Now  as  far  as  I'm  concerned, 
you've  gone  one  step  backwards. 

GEORGE.  Go  to  hell!  (He  sits  down) 
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R.J.  Now,  let's  see,  what  have  we  accom- 
plished up  till  now,  besides  bringing 
out  homicidal  tendencies.  Here,  on 
one  hand,  we  have  Frank  Latimer,  a 
distinguished  physician,  satisfied  in  his 
life  style,  ail-American,  willing  to 
adjust  and  co-operate  with  his  fellow 
man,  a  representative  of  middle 
America.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
George  Kenney,  unwilling  and  unable 
to  communicate  peacefully  and 
effectively  with  others,  full  of  bitter- 
ness, spurned  by  his  own  bad  luck.  He 
takes  his  troubles  out  on  everyone 
else;  he  has  a  permanent  chip  on  his 
shoulder,  and  given  the  chance,  would 
stab  a  man  in  the  back  to  get  ahead  .  .  . 

GEORGE.  Now  wait  a  minute 

R.J.  Let  me  finish.  Both  of  these  men 
represent  two  different  lifestyles,  but 
who  is  to  say  which  is  the  better? 

FRANK  .  Is  that  all  you  can  do, 
moralize?  Can't  you  do  anything 
constructive? 

R.J.  What  do  you  mean  constructive? 
Finding  you  a  way  out?  You'll  have  to 
do  that  yourself.  Now,  getting  back  to 
the  original  problem,  which  of  our 
two  men  deserves  to  continue  on  his 
present  course? 

GEORGE.  What  are  you  talking  about? 

R.J.  (Continuing)  It  is  nearly  impossible 
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to  say,  considering  the  circumstances. 

FRANK.    Wait    a    minute,    you    don't 

mean  .  .  . 

R.J.  (Continuing)  Or  do  they  both 
deserve  to  continue  —  one  fairly  suc- 
cessfully, and  the  other  on  a  collision 
course  with  life? 

GEORGE.  I'm  tired  of  all  this,  I'm  tired 
of  you.  I'm  tired  of  him.  I  want  to  get 
out  of  here  so  bad. 

R.J.  (Continuing)  The  final  decision 
should  not  be  left  up  to  me. 

FRANK.  What  final  decision? 

R.J.  Frank,  why  should  you  continue  to 
go  on  living?  I  mean,  as  you  have? 

FRANK.  Why?  That's  ridiculous!  I've 
led  a  good  life  with  even  better  things 
to  follow.  If  you're  thinking  of  killing 
me  off  or  killing  any  of  us  off,  I  have 
a  different  idea. 

R.J.  As  a  physician  and  a  humanitarian, 
you  would  have.  Now,  George,  pre- 
sent your  case. 

GEORGE.  Whattya  mean,  "present  your 
case"?  You're  crazy!  I'm  not  letting 
you  or  anybody  else  get  near  me. 

R.J.  All  right,  I  guess  I'll  have  to  present 
your  case.  You  are  a  human  being, 
and  as  a  human  being  you  have  a 
fundamental  right  to  live.  Granted 
you've  led  a  poor  life,  but  you  do 
have  your  good  points  somewhere. 

FRANK .  Why  are  you  always  insulting 
and  degrading  him? 

GEORGE.  (With  the  hint  of  a  smirk)  I'll 
tell  you  why,  I'll  tell  you  why:  it's 
because  I'm  Black! 

R.J.  That's  not  true!  That's  not  true! 
There  is  no  rationality  to  hatred 
because  of  physical  differences. 

GEORGE.  I  know,  but  does  that  stop 
you?  I  know  what  this  is!  This  is  some 
white  fool's  idea  of  an  experiment  in  a 
racial  situation. 

R.J.  That's  not  it!  That's  not  the  point 
of  it  all! 

GEORGE.  (Viciously)  Then  what  is  the 
point? 
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R.J.  The  point  of  it  is  .  .  .  is  that  this  is 
not  a  prison.  (Desperately)  The  only 
prison  is  your  mind.  Clean  out  the 
cobwebs,  stand  up  straight,  and  you'll 
find  a  way  out. 

FRANK  .What  are  you  talking  about? 

R.J.  What  I'm  talking  about  is  that  you 
can  leave  anytime  you  wish. 

GEORGE.  Like  how? 

R.J.  By  your  own  imagination.  This 
situation  was  created  by  your  imagina- 
tion to  suit  your  needs.  The  way  out 
is  up  to  you. 

GEORGE.  Are  you  trying  to  say  we're 
imagining  this? 

R.J.  Make  of  it  what  you  will.  I'm 
merely  here  as  a  guide  and  an  inter- 
preter. 

GEORGE.  Show  me  the  way  out  of 
here! 

R.J.  That's  neither  my  purpose  nor 
desire.  Besides,  I  thought  we  were 
getting  along  wonderfully  in  here. 

FRANK  .Well,  I've  had  enough  of  it.  I'm 
leaving! 

[He  exits,  stage  left] 

GEORGE.  Wh-wh-what!  Why,  he  just 
walked  out  of  here!  Just  like  that! 

R.J.  Of  course,  what  did  you  expect?  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it's  my  turn  now. 

GEORGE.  But  what  will  become  of  me? 

R.J.  Oh,  I  don't  know.  I  suppose  like  a 
senseless  stone,  you'll  lie  on  the 
ground,  waiting  for  something  to 
happen  to  clear  up  your  existence. 
But  you'll  continue  to  exist.  But 
that's  no  longer  my  concern. 

[He  exits,  stage  left] 

GEORGE.  (Screaming)  Go  ahead!  I 
don't  care!  I'm  sick  of  all  of  you!  I'm 
sick  of  everything! 

[He   continues,   but   the  stage  darkens, 
and  as  the  lights  fade,  so  does  his  voice.  ] 
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A  DECISION'S  INERTIA 


PAUL  GOLDBERG 


Illustrated  by  Chris  B  as  ford 


Paul's  second  story  in  PENMAN 
expresses  an  important  problem  of 
youth.  Personal  experience  is  the  basis 
for  much  of  the  main  character's  think- 
ing. Paul  plans  to  go  to  the  University  of 
Virginia  after  spending  the  summer  in 
Europe.  He  is  toying  with  the  idea  of 
being  a  writer  and  hopes  that  his  trip  will 
provide  material  for  future  writings. 

xeter  stirred  and  became  fully  con- 
scious as  he  heard  the  loosened  floor- 
board creak.  It  was  a  sound  he  had  heard 
often  without  even  realizing  it.  It  signi- 
fied nothing.  It  was  not  a  sound  to  alarm 
or  even  wake  a  heavy  sleeper.  "That 
same  floorboard  must  have  creaked 
every  night  I've  been  in  this  house,"  he 
mused.  "Tonight,  it  woke  me  up."  He 
suddenly  felt  a  sensation  of  discomfort 
as  though  ants  were  tickling  the  nerve 
endings  all  over  his  body,  not  so  as  to 
hurt  him,  but  to  rouse  him.  The  snug 
bed  seemed  to  lose  some  of  its  warmth; 
and,  sighing,  he  left  it  to  put  on  his  robe 
and  slippers. 

He  cautiously  opened  the  door  of  his 
room,  stepped  over  the  creaky  floor- 
board, and  padded  delicately  downstairs. 
On  his  way  into  the  darkened  living- 
room,  he  bumped  into  the  large  reclining 
chair,  his  mother's  favorite.  He  whis- 
pered curses  at  the  chair  for  stubbing  his 
toe  and  making  so  much  noise. 

He  felt  uneasy  in  this  house  where 
he'd  lived  since  earliest  childhood.  The 
house,  the  furniture,  his  parents  —  all 
seemed  remote  appurtenances  of  his 
childhood,  things  which  he  had  a  com- 
pulsion to  cast  away  now.  "It's  stifling 
me,"  he  thought,  without  knowing  what 


was  causing  the  feeling.  His  memory 
went  feverish  and  whirling  through  the 
scenes  that  had  composed  his  childhood 
—  birthdays,  holidays,  running  and 
yelling  with  the  other  little  kids,  the 
vague  satisfactions  of  success  in  school, 
the  more  definite  but  equally  fleeting 
glory  of  athletics,  and  the  sharper  and 
more  lingering  satisfaction  of  girls. 

The  thoughts  so  redolent  of  associa- 
tions produced  in  Peter  a  series  of 
emotions,  which,  though  his  own,  were 
made  vicarious  by  distance  and  time.  For 
all  of  that,  they  were  violent;  and  as  he 
fell  back  absent-mindedly  in  the  chair, 
he  felt  laughter  come  to  his  lips  and 
involuntary  blushes  darken  his  face 
though  there  was  no  one  there  to  see  or 
remember  the  pains  and  joys  of  his 
childhood. 

"I've  graduated  from  this  stage  of 
life,"  he  said  aloud,  realizing  that  those 
days  were  still  near  but  that  he  was 
pulling  away  from  them  as  though  he 
were  sailing  away  and  they  remained  at 
the  dock,  waving  good-bye  impersonally 
while  he  waved  slowly  and  uncertainly. 
The  brooding  thoughts  awoke  in  him  an 
oppressive  sense  of  self-destiny  which  he 
had  felt  before  though  never  so  clearly. 
He  felt  uncomfortable  with  it,  wonder- 
ing if  it  really  belonged  to  him  -  if  he 
really  deserved  that  sense  of  purpose 
that  had  always  seemed  reserved  for 
mankind's  greatest  thinkers.  If  it  were 
truly  a  portent  of  great  things  that  could 
be  accomplished,  could  he  possibly  live 
up  to  that  promise?  Was  his  future 
greatness  arranged  and  assured  by  those 
Fates  which  had  controlled  each  Greek's 
web  of  life  or  by  some  similar  agency? 
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Or  was  the  foreign  element  in  his  think- 
ing just  the  product  of  a  mind  so 
self-conscious  that  it  had  turned  back 
upon  itself? 

"Pete,  how  can  you  eat  so  much  when 
your  mind  is  so  far  away?"  asked  his 
mother  at  breakfast. 

"Mom,  what  would  you  say  if  I  told 
you  I  was  going  to  leave  home?" 

"I'd  say  fine.  I've  always  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  for  you  to  go  away 
to  college." 

"That's  not  what  I  mean.  I  want  to  go 
somewhere  else  now,  maybe  get  a  job." 

"What  for?"  There  was  a  note  of 
disbelief  and  a  slight  tremor  as  though 
she  anticipated  a  painful  rejection. 

"I  just  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea." 

"But  why,  Pete?  I  don't  understand 
what  you  mean.  Don't  you  want  to 
graduate  and  go  on  to  college?" 

Graduate?  College?  Four  more  years 
of  being  a  student,  having  his  decisions 
made  by  someone  else,  tied  to  home  and 
family?  "I've  never  questioned  it  be- 
fore," Pete  thought.  "No  wonder  she's 
shocked." 

"That's  not  what  I  want  to  do  any 
more."  How  to  make  them  understand? 
His  parents  —  vie  enroutine,  unable  to 
envision  a  change  in  the  pattern  of  their 
lives  —  would  look  on  his  feelings  as  an 
aberration  of  childish  willfulness.  There 
was  no  way  for  him  to  explain  that  it 
was  not  that.  It  wasn't  even  a  Freudian 
hate-reaction  to  his  parents.  He  could 
only  call  it  a  restlessness. 

Peter's  father  came  in.  His  father, 
Peter  felt,  had  always  been  kind  and 
fatherly  because  of  a  feeling  that  that 
was  the  right  way  for  a  father  to  be. 
Somehow,  his  fatherly  qualities  had 
never  extended  to  an  understanding  of 
his  son. 


"Matthew,  will  you  talk  to  your  son. 
He  has  some  strange  idea  about  going 
away  from  home."  Peter's  mother 
always  called  her  husband  Matthew, 
never  Matt.  Now  she  sounded  nettled 
and  bewildered  as  if  her  motherhood  had 
been  tested  and  found  wanting. 

Pete's  father  turned  around  on  his 
heel  with  precision  —  a  good  Army 
about-face.  All  his  movements  were  like 
that  —  precise,  economical.  His  promi- 
nent face,  which  always  drew  and  held 
the  eyes,  even  in  a  crowd,  seemed  to 
thrust  out,  questioning  Peter.  Like  every- 
thing else  about  him,  his  face  was  spare, 
with  no  extra  flesh;  the  skin  stretched 
taut  over  the  bones  so  that  the  face  was 
all  hard  angles  and  jutting  cheekbones. 
The  hard  lines  relaxed,  and  he  seemed 
about  to  smile  when  he  heard  what  his 
son  was  thinking.  The  words  seemed  to 
hold  some  promise  of  relief  for  him.  The 
mood  passed  as  he  slid  back  into  his 
normal  role  —  long-suffering  father. 

"What's  this,  Peter?" 

"Well,  Dad,  I  don't  want  to  stay  here 
any  more.  I  want  to  live  somewhere  else 
so  I  can  develop  the  way  I  want  to."  The 
notion  that  he  had  a  great  part  to  play  in 
the  world  and  must  be  left  alone  to 
develop  for  the  role  amounted  almost  to 
a  feverish  religious  conviction.  Now,  he 
felt,  his  parents  held  the  reins:  he  must 
turn  in  whatever  direction  they  wished 
to  turn  him.  How  could  he  possibly 
explain  that  it  was  not  hate  for  his 
parents  but  a  compulsion  to  remove 
himself  from  their  influence  that  moti- 
vated him. 

"Peter,  explain  this  to  me." 

"I  don't  know  how,  Dad.  I  just  have 
to  go  somewhere  else  so  I  can  be  on  my 
own."  The  conversation  was  at  an 
impasse,  and  Peter  could  see  no  under- 
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standing  or  sympathy  in  his  parents, 
only  bewilderment  and  the  beginnings  of 
anger.  The  bewilderment  was  only 
natural,  and  the  anger  could  be  traced  to 
shock  at  their  son's  unexpected  and 
irrational  resolve.  They  were  afraid 
because  they  had  always  identified  him 
as  the  possessor  of  all  their  own  qualities 
and  projected  on  him  their  own  lives. 
They  now  saw  him  turning  down  the 
same  life  they  had  always  led. 

When  he  came  home  from  school, 
Peter  found  both  his  parents  at  home. 
They  had  been  talking,  and  they  had 
evidently  taken  him  seriously,  which  was 
slightly  surprising. 

"Peter,  we've  decided  that  you  can  get 
a  part- time  job  and  continue  going  to 
school.  This  summer,  if  you  want  to, 
you  can  move  out  on  your  own." 

Pete  took  a  deep  breath  and  blew  it 
out  explosively.  "That's  not  what  I 
want,  Dad.  I'm  going  to  move  out  now." 

His  father  looked  at  his  mother  help- 
lessly. They  gave  up;  they  could  hope  for 
nothing  from  their  son  if  they  didn't. 
"All  right,  Pete,  go  ahead  and  move 
out."  It  looked  for  a  moment  as  though 
it  might  turn  into  a  never-darken-my- 
door- again  scene.  His  father's  anger  gave 
way  to  the  more  usual  state  of  weariness. 
His  shoulders  shrugged  nervously  and 
then  slumped.  His  mother  was  too  hurt 
and  bewildered  to  show  any  other 
emotion. 

Upstairs  in  his  room  Peter  switched  on 
his  old  lamp  and  sat  down  at  the  desk 
which  had  served  him  for  ten  years.  He 
started  on  his  homework  as  he  always 
did  right  after  school,  and  he  was  soon 
absorbed  in  it.  He  looked  up,  startled, 
when  he  heard  a  sudden  noise.  It  was  the 
floorboard.  He  put  down  his  pen  and 
pushed  his  chair  away  from  the  desk. 


"What  now?"  he  wondered.  "I'll  have  to 
find  out  where  I  can  stay  and  what  I'm 
going  to  do  for  a  job."  He  looked  up  as 
his  father  stepped  into  the  room  unob- 
trusively, embarrassed  at  having  to  deal 
with  his  son  as  with  an  equal. 

"Pete,  when  are  you  going  to  move 
out?" 

"I  don't  know,  Dad.  I  have  to  think 
about  it  and  make  some  arrangements." 
But  he  didn't.  The  next  day  he  heard  the 
same  question  and  gave  the  same  answer, 
adding,  "It  takes  a  while  to  break  out  of 
the  old  routine."  Meanwhile,  he 
continued  going  to  school,  coming  home 
and  doing  his  homework,  eating  meals 
on  time,  and  going  to  bed  early  enough 
to  get  up  for  school  each  morning. 

After  a  week,  his  original  sense  of 
exhilaration  and  purpose  dissipating,  he 
just  laughed  sardonically  when  his  father 
asked  him  how  his  plans  were  going.  His 
parents  now  regarded  him  apprehensive- 
ly and  talked  and  acted  guardedly  in  his 
presence.  They  spoke  to  him  diffidently 
as  though  he  were  a  stranger  they  were 
meeting  for  the  first  time.  He  could  no 
longer  identify  his  room  with  himself, 
but  it  had  an  aura  of  impersonal  familiar- 
ity, like  a  doctor's  waiting  room,  which 
made  him  feel  secure  if  not  quite  at  ease. 

Remembering  his  words  as  he  sat  back 
in  his  chair  and  put  his  feet  up  on  the 
desk,  he  compared  "the  old  routine"  to 
his  grand  scheme  and  didn't  know  what 
to  make  of  either  one.  There  was 
nothing  particularly  attractive  about  his 
current  life,  but  he  was  bound  to  it  by 
Newton's  second  law  of  motion  —  a 
body  at  rest  tends  to  remain  at  rest.  In 
fact,  he  thought  self-mockingly,  he  had 
added  a  new  wrinkle.  He  had  combined 
the  laws  of  motion  —  he  had  developed  a 
(Continued  on  Page  44) 
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SHARON  SPENCE 

As  I  gaze  upon  the  crystal  lake 

I  see  the  moon  glancing  on  its  waters. 

As  I  look  toward  the  dark  forest 

I  hear  the  quiet  noise  it  emits; 

The  cricket's  symphony  burns  in  my  ears 

unceasingly 

through  the  night 

The  soft,  cool  wind  blows  the  hair 

from  my  hot  face. 

The  calm 

peace 

of  the  dark  is  all  around  me 

yet  there  is  no  joy  — 


I  feel  heavy, 

depressed. 

I  long  for 

bright 

blinking 

city  lights! 

I  need 

music  — 

Loud  — 

to  drown  out  my  unresolved  thoughts! 

Where  are  the 

busy 

uncaring 

people  that  I  need? 

I  cannot 

sit  quietly, 

still, 

for  then  I  realize 

that  I  can't 

find 

God. 

And  I  feel 


Empty. 


Illustrated  by  A  lis  ha  Pitts 
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THE  AMERICAN  NAZI  PARTY 


ROBERT  OGANOVIC 


Bob  has  lived  in  Arlington  for  sixteen 
years,  and  has  been  interested  in  the 
Nazi  Party  since  sixth  grade;  "Al- 
though," he  is  quick  to  point  out,  "I  am 
not  interested  in  joining  them."  Bob 
maintains  that  "By  studying  political 
and  social  extremes,  we  can  learn  more 
about  our  own  so-called  'Middle  Ameri- 
ca.'" Bob  has  had  numerous  articles 
published  in  PENMAN,  several  of  which 
have  appeared  in  the  Non-fiction  section. 

1  he  American  Heritage  Dictionary 
defines  Nazism  or  National  Socialism  as 
the  philosophy  espousing  "state  control 
of  the  economy,  racist  nationalism,  and 
national  expansion."  Yet,  contrary  to 
popular  belief,  Nazism  in  the  world  was 
not  eliminated  with  the  defeat  of  Ger- 
many in  World  War  II.  It  is  still  alive  at 
2507  Franklin  Road  in  Arlington,  Vir- 
ginia. The  history  of  the  American  Nazi 
Party  is  best  traced  by  first  examining  its 
foremost  figure. 

Mr.  Hate 

George  Lincoln  Rockwell  was  born  in 
Bloomington,  Illinois,  in  1918,  the  son 
of  vaudeville  actor  Doc  Rockwell  and 
dancer  Claire  Schade.  His  parents  were 
divorced  when  he  was  six,  and  he  was  in 
and  out  of  numerous  private  schools 
until  he  graduated  from  the  Hebron 
Academy  in  Hebron,  Maine.  He  attended 
Brown  University  for  a  time  but  dropped 
out  of  college  in  1940  to  enlist  in  the 
Navy  as  a  fighter  pilot.  He  later  said  he 
entered  the  service  because  he  believed 
"all  that  hooey  about  Hitler."  After  his 
time  in  the  service  he  studied  commer- 
cial  art,  but  he   failed   at  most  every 


occupation  he  tried  —  cartooning,  adver- 
tising, publishing,  and  selling. 

He  was  recalled  into  the  Navy  during 
the  Korean  War.  It  was  here  that  he  first 
became  attracted  to  the  ideas  of  Nazism 
through  reading  a  copy  of  Mein  Kampf 
He  later  said  of  this  experience,  "I  was 
hypnotized,  transfixed.  Within  a  year  I 
was  an  all  out  Nazi."  Yet,  if  that  were 
true,  Rockwell  managed  to  hide  the  fact. 
He  worked  for  a  time  on  the  staff  of  the 
now  defunct  American  Mercury  maga- 
zine. He  wrote  three  articles  for  that 
publication  on  topics  such  as  why  the 
United  States  should  keep  troops  in 
Iceland  (coincidentally,  Rockwell's  wife 
at  the  time  was  an  Icelandic  citizen);  the 
necessity  of  letting  the  armed  forces 
make  war  as  they  see  fit,  free  of  political 
interference;  and  how  new  Marine 
recuirts  are,  contrary  to  popular  notion, 
not  treated  sadistically. 

In  1958,  at  the  urging  of  some  friends 
in  San  Diego,  Rockwell  founded  the 
Union  of  Free  Enterprise  National 
Socialists  here  in  Arlington.  He  chose 
this  county  because  it  was  close  to  the 
seat  of  government  in  Washington,  and 
he  located  his  headquarters  at  928  North 
Randolph  Street  near  Parkington 
because  that  area  was  zoned  for  both 
commercial  and  residential  purposes. 
This  allowed  Rockwell  and  his  recruits 
to  live  at  the  headquarters  and  operate 
their  most  valuable  piece  of  equipment 
—  a  printing  press. 

Reporters  who  interviewed  Rockwell 
from  time  to  time  described  him  as  an 
engaging  figure,  tall  and  athletic  looking, 
with  deep  brown  eyes  and  a  gentle, 
coherent  speaking  manner.  Gentle,  that 
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is,  except  in  front  of  a  group  where  he 
was  the  Fuhrer  reincarnated.  Like  the 
young  Hitler,  he  channeled  his  party's 
activities  into  three  main  areas  —  litera- 
ture, demonstrations,  and  speeches.  The 
literature  took  the  form  of  a  newspaper 
(The  Stormtrooper),  newsletters,  leaf- 
lets, a  tape-recorded  hate  meassage,  and 
even  Rockwell's  own  autobiographical- 
philosophical  book,  This  Time  the 
World. 

The  printing  press,   which  was  later 
moved  to  Spotsylvania  County,  ground 
out  the  same  basic  ideas  that  Hitler  did 
in    the    early    1930's.    Rockwell   spoke 
viciously    of   the    plot    by    Jewish  and 
Negro  race-mixers  to  destroy  the  White- 
Aryan-Christian    civilization.    He  stated 
that   these   two  groups  along  with  the 
Marxists,  liberals,  and  psuedo-conserva- 
tives  were  collectively  responsible  for  the 
shameful  condition  of  America.  His  logic 
reflects  an  almost  religious  fervor: 
It  is  impossible  for  me  to  believe  that 
God    wanted    to    create    a    half-animal 
Congo    cannibal    when    He    could   have 
made  an  intelligent,  moral,  and  handsome 
white  Christian,  instead. 
His   solution    consisted    of  gassing  the 
Jews  in   this  country   and  sending  the 
Negroes    back    from    this    country    to 
Africa.   These   things  would  be  accom- 
plished after  he  was  elected  President  in 
1972.    Oddly    enough   he   admired   the 
Black    Muslim    movement    mostly    for 
what  they  said  about  separation  of  the 
races,  and  he  even  attended  their  meet- 
ings on  occasion.  Rockwell  believed  that 
he   could   do   for  white   America  what 
Malcolm  X  did  for  the  Negroes. 

The  second  thrust  of  Rockwell's 
movement  was  in  the  area  of  demon- 
strations. Sometimes  these  were  well- 
planned  and  publicized,  other  times  they 
were  more  spontaneous.  A  favorite  ploy 


of  the  Party  was  to  counter-demonstrate 
across  from  a  civil  rights,  pacifist,  or 
leftist  group,  or  some  function  with 
special  meaning  for  Jews  (such  as  the 
Boston  opening  of  the  movie  Exodus). 
These  actions  of  the  Nazis  often  had  a 
grim  cleverness  to  them.  Once  they 
picketed  the  White  House  with  placards 
reading  "Save  Ike  from  the  Kikes." 
Another  time  they  dressed  in  gorilla  suits 
with  signs  saying  "Join  Our  March  for 
Civil  Rights."  In  1965  Party  member 
Robert  A.  Lloyd  III  disrupted  a  House 
of  Representatives  session  by  running 
onto  the  floor  in  black  face  and  stove- 
pipe hat  yelling,  "Fs  de  Mississippi 
[Freedom]  Delegation." 

Party  members  from  Rockwell  on 
down  were  constantly  being  thrown  in 
jail,  mostly  on  disorderly  conduct 
charges.  There  was  little,  if  any,  organi- 
zed violence  by  the  Party  although  the 
Nazis  often  broke  into  fisticuffs  with 
onlookers  or  other  demonstrators. 
Trouble  was  generally  avoided  because 
there  were  always  plenty  of  policemen 
around.  The  F.  B.  I.  and  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  kept  close  track  of 
the  group's  antics  primarily  through  in- 
filtration into  the  Party's  ranks  but  also 
through  the  information  Rockwell  him- 
self furnished  to  police  officers  (he 
fancied  himself  as  the  policeman's 
friend). 

The  third  tactic  of  the  group  was  that 
of  speeches.  Rockwell  loved  to  deliver 
the  standard  Nazi  harangue  before  an 
audience,  and  he  seemed  to  thrive  on  the 
taunting  of  hecklers.  He  considered  him- 
self impermeable  to  both  physical  and 
personal  attack.  He  attempted  and  often 
succeeded  in  speaking  at  schools  like 
Brown,  Columbus,  and  Idaho  State.  He 
traveled  abroad  to  a  lesser  extent,  but  he 
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may  have  been  successful  at  soliciting 
Nazi  contacts  in  other  countries,  for 
foreign  Party  affiliates  have  surfaced  in 
the  news  from  time  to  time.  He  even 
stumped  through  Virginia  in  1965  when 
he  ran  for  governor  of  the  state. 

Although  the  activities  of  the  Party 
were  centered  mainly  in  Arlington,  there 
were  other  cells  in  Chicago,  Los  Angeles, 
New  York,  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans, 
Philadelphia,  and  Dallas.  The  Party 
financed  its  activities  on  a  trickle  of 
money  received  through  sales  of  litera- 
ture and  dues  from  the  members.  At  any 
one  time  the  membership  was  probably 
never  more  than  250  persons.  Yet  size 
did  not  bother  "Commander"  Rockwell, 
for  he  was  shrewd  enough  to  make  sure 
that  his  demonstrations  were  always  in 
front  of  news  cameras.  This  gave  him  the 
free,  much-needed  publicity  the  Party 
needed.  As  an  irritating  political  force  in 
the  1960's,  Rockwell  would  probably 
have  considered  himself  a  success. 

The  Case  of  Daniel  Burros 
and  John  Patler 

Darnel  Burros  grew  up  in  the  Queens 
borough  of  New  York  City.  He  was 
well-liked  by  those  who  knew  him  in  his 
neighborhood;  and  he  received  high 
marks  straight  through  high  school 
except  in  one  subject,  Hebrew,  which  he 
failed.  He  enlisted  in  the  Army  after  high 
school.  His  service  record  shows  assign- 
ments to  several  bases,  and  he  gained  the 
reputation  as  being  a  spit-and-polish 
soldier  to  a  fault. 

Somewhere  in  his  teen-age  years 
Burros  became  fascinated  by  the  glory  of 
Germany,  including  Nazism.  He  began  to 
collect  memorabilia  on  Hitler  and  the 
German  army,  and  he  began  preaching  to 


his  friends  on  the  value  of  Prussian 
ideals.  This  carried  over  into  his  years  in 
the  Army  where  his  conversations 
became  tinged  with  anti-Semitism.  He 
was  examined  by  Army  psychiatrists 
who  found  him  to  be  immature  and 
insecure. 

Burros  threatened  suicide  several 
times  before  he  quit  the  service;  he 
wanted  to  die,  he  said,  because  the 
growth  of  a  fourth  Reich  here  in  this 
country  was  a  hopeless  cause.  After  his 
discharge  he  marked  time  until  his 
beliefs  found  an  outlet  in  Rockwell's 
Party  in  Arlington.  He  took  the 
"Trooper's  Oath"  and  became  an  asset 
to  the  Party  due  to  his  familiarity  with 
the  operation  of  the  printing  press.  He 
was  accepted  in  the  group  as  a  "grade-A 
Jew  hater"  although  the  stormtroopers 
teased  him  both  for  his  moroseness  and 
his  effeminate  giggle. 

In  the  Arlington  barracks  Burros  met 
a  young  man  named  John  Patler.  Patler 
was  also  a  New  Yorker  with  the  printing 
trade.  He  became  the  top  writer  and 
cartoonist  in  the  Party  as  "Minister  of 
Propaganda."  Patler,  who  grew  up  in  a 
ghetto  of  ethnic  groups,  became 
attracted  to  Nazism  to  fight  back  against 
those  who  called  him  a  swarthy  "grease- 
ball."  He  even  changed  his  name  from 
Patsoulis,  the  Greek  spelling,  to  the  more 
Germanic  name.  He  espoused  bigotry 
even  more  than  his  colleagues  whom  he 
sometimes  called  "blue-eyed  devils." 

Burros  and  Patler  were  dedicated  to 
the  Party  for  a  long  time  but  later  tired 
of  Rockwell's  flamboyance.  So  in  1961, 
they  left  the  Arlington  headquarters  and 
went  to  New  York  where  they  founded 
their  own  Nazi  group,  the  American 
National  Party.  They  published  a  short- 
lived magazine  entitled  Kill!  Their  group 
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was  never  more  than  a  post  office  box, 
and  Patler  returned  to  the  Arlington 
Party  where  he  was  reinstated.  Burros, 
however,  sampled  the  offerings  of  other 
far-right  groups  before  finally  joining  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan. 

Burros  rose  quickly  in  the  Klan  hier- 
archy, and  he  became  the  apparent 
leader  or  Grand  Dragon  in  New  York 
state.  Because  of  this,  he  was  called 
before  an  investigation  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
This  publicity  led  the  New  York  Times 
to  investigate  his  background.  The  story 
that  the  Times  published  uncovered  the 
fact  that  Burros  had  kept  secret  for  so 
long:  he  was  Jewish.  When  he  read  the 
story,  he  ran  to  his  room  and  shot 
himself. 

The  story  of  Dan  Burros  is  related  by 
two  Times  editors,  Arthur  Gelb  and  A. 
M.  Rosenthal,  in  their  book  One  More 
Victim:  The  Life  and  Death  of  a  Jewish 
Nazi.  Gelb  and  Rosenthal  did  compre- 
hensive research  and  created  a  fascina- 
ting narrative  that  is  not  only  a  detailed 
account  of  the  life  of  Dan  Burros  but 
also  an  expose  on  many  aspects  of  the 
American  Nazi  Party.  The  book  relates 
an  incident  at  Mario's  Pizza  House  on 
Wilson  Boulevard  where  Rockwell  and 
his  group  were  refused  service,  starting 
an  ugly  confrontation.  There  is  an 
analysis  of  Rockwell's  clever  manipula- 
tion of  the  news  media.  The  conclusion 
is  presented  that  his  ideas  grew  from  an 
effort,  like  Hitler,  to  place  the  blame  for 
America's  troubles  on  some  one  group  (a 
more  difficult  task  here  than  in  Germany 
because  of  the  American  melting  pot). 
There  are  stories  of  feuds  at  the  head- 
quarters between  Party  members  such  as 
James  Conrad  Warner,  Seth  Ryan,  J.  V. 
Kenneth  Morgan,  and  others.  The  book 


further  tells  of  the  periods  when  Party 
finances  were  especially  low;  at  these 
times  the  diet  at  the  barracks  was  cut 
back  to  corn  flakes  and  water. 

Recreation  at  Party  headquarters  con- 
sisted of  taking  group  pictures;  kicking 
around  the  Party's  mongrel  mascot,  "Gas 
Chamber";  reading  Teutonic  folklore; 
poring  over  pornography;  devising  intri- 
cate, pseudo-scientific  torture  devices  for 
Jews;  and  visiting  prostitutes  (many  of 
the  troopers  had  left  their  wives  in  order 
to  spend  full  time  at  the  barracks).  In 
short,  One  More  Victim  is  an  excellent 
study  on  the  inner  workings  of  Rock- 
well's gang,  and  it  seems  to  be  the  only 
full  length  book  dealing  with  the  Party 
in  more  than  just  a  cursory  manner. 

Matt  Koehl  —  Death  and  Succession 

Matthias  "Matt"  Koehl  (pronounced 
Kale)  grew  up  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
He  attended  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
there  and  majored  in  journalism.  He 
served  in  the  Marine  Corps  and  upon  his 
discharge  began  to  float  among  various 
far-right  groups  like  the  United  White 
Party  and  the  National  Renaissance 
Party.  He  joined  Rockwell's  group  in 
1961  and  apparently  became  the  number 
two  man  in  the  Party. 

On  August  25,  1967,  George  Lincoln 
Rockwell  had  breakfast  at  the  new  Party 
headquarters  (which  the  Nazis  affection- 
ately called  "Hatemonger  Hill")  on 
Wilson  Boulevard  near  Falls  Church.  He 
then  drove  out  with  his  laundry  to  a 
laundromat  at  the  Dominion  Hills  Shop- 
ping Center.  When  he  had  finished  his 
washing,  he  remarked  to  an  elderly 
woman  nearby  that  he  had  forgotten  his 
bleach.  These  were  his  last  words,  for  as 
he  drove  out  of  his  parking  place  two 
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bullets  came  smashing  through  his  1958 
Chevrolet.  One  hit  him  in  the  chest, 
another  in  the  head.  The  man  who 
bragged  that  he  was  bulletproof  was  now 
dead  —  the  victim  of  a  sniper's  bullets. 

The  shots  were  fired  from  the  roof  of 
the  shopping  center  that  contained  the 
laundromat.  Police  picked  up  John  Pat- 
ler,  who  had  separated  from  the  Party 
five  months  earlier,  at  a  bus  stop  on  the 
corner  of  Washington  Boulevard  and 
Inglewood  Street.  After  four  hours  of 
questioning  he  was  charged  with  the 
murder  of  his  former  leader  and  held 
without  bail,  a  man  whom  the  Bronx 
Probation  Department  had  spotted  as  a 
"potential  murderer"  in  1958. 

Patler  then  began  the  protracted  series 
of  legal  steps  involved  in  a  murder  case. 
The  important  facts  of  his  case  are  as 
follows:  a  ten-man,  two-woman  jury  in 
the  Arlington  County  Circuit  Court 
found  him  guilty  at  the  end  of  1967  of 
murder  in  the  first  degree,  and  he  was 
given  the  minimum  sentence  of  twenty 
years  in  jail.  The  Virginia  State  Supreme 
Court  then  granted  him  a  writ  of  error  in 
the  trial  and  agreed  to  hear  his  case.  He 
was  released  from  jail  on  February  8, 
1968  on  $40,000  bond  pending  the 
results  of  his  appeal.  At  that  point 
Robert  A.  Lloyd  III  swore  out  a  warrant 
for  Patler's  arrest.  The  warrant  stated 
that  Patler  stole  the  weapon  which  F.B.I. 
agents  said  was  used  on  Rockwell.  Patler 
then  sued  Lloyd  for  $100,000  to  com- 
pensate for  expenses  he  suffered  in 
connection  with  the  charge  of  stealing 
the  gun  and  the  allegedly  false  warrant. 
On  September  10,  1969,  a  seven-man 
jury  awarded  Patler  $15,000  compensa- 
tion in  his  case.  In  the  meantime,  the 
state  Supreme  Court  upheld  his  convic- 
tion, and  Patler  went  back  to  jail.  How- 


ever, in  April  1971,  he  asked  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  to  review  his  case  on 
four  separate  accounts.  As  of  this  writing 
the  high  court  justices  have  not  yet 
decided  whether  or  not  they  will  hear 
the  case. 

While  John  Patler  was  on  trial  the 
Party  (now  called  the  National  Socialist 
White  People's  Party  —  Rockwell  had 
changed  the  name  to  entice  more  racists 
into  the  group)  attempted  to  carry  on. 
Koehl  eulogized  his  leader  by  saying,  "I 
think  he'll  go  down  in  history  as  .  .  .  one 
of  the  greatest  white  men  of  all  time." 
He  added  that  Rockwell  wanted  to 
provide  "white  men  everywhere  with  a 
workable  inspiring  plan  for  doing  on  a 
worldwide  basis  what  Adolf  Hitler  did 
for  Germany." 

Yet  controversy  followed  George 
Lincoln  Rockwell  even  to  his  death.  The 
Party  first  had  difficulty  in  proving  to 
the  Commander's  family  that  it  had  a 
sworn  statement  saying  his  body  would 
become  property  of  the  Party.  The 
family  gave  up  its  fight,  and  the  Nazis 
began  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
funeral.  They  wanted  him  to  be  buried 
in  a  national  cemetery,  for  Rockwell  was 
a  veteran  of  two  wars.  The  Army  agreed 
that  he  could  be  buried  at  the  Culpeper 
(Virginia)  National  Cemetery  provided 
there  were  no  swastikas,  goose-stepping 
storm-troopers,  speakers,  Horst  Wessel 
(a  Nazi  hero)  songs,  or  other  hoopla. 

The  Party  members  began  the  funeral 
procession  in  the  August  heat.  When 
they  reached  Culpeper,  a  stand-off 
occurred  between  Koehl  and  company 
and  Federal  marshalls.  The  Party  had 
planned  to  do  everything  that  the  Penta- 
gon had  prohibited  them  from  doing,  so 
the  Nazis  were  prohibited  from  entering 
the  gates.  One  factor  saved  the  situation 
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from  becoming  one  of  violent  confronta- 
tion —  the  heat.  The  fervor  of  the  Nazis 
wilted  and  they  headed  back  to  Arling- 
ton with  the  body.  Koehl  stated  that  the 
Party  would  continue  its  fight  through 
the  courts  to  allow  Rockwell  to  be 
buried  honorably.  However,  a  short  time 
later  he  announced  that  the  "Com- 
mander" had  been  secretly  cremated. 

Since  Rockwell's  death  the  Party's 
character  has  changed  very  little.  Koehl 
is  the  new  Party  chief  although  he  seems 
to  share  power  with  Lloyd.  The  Party's 
headquarters  have  been  moved  from 
Hatemonger  Hill  to  the  simple,  two-story 
brick  and  stone  structure  on  North 
Franklin  Road  near  Sears.  Except  for  a 
small  engraved  metal  sign  and  a  Nazi  flag 
that  occasionally  flies,  the  new  barracks 
could  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  doctor's 
office  or  walk-up  apartment. 

The  Party's  tactics  are  basically  the 
same  as  before,  but  the  group  seems  to 
have  faded  from  the  headlines  some- 
what. The  group's  own  newspaper,  White 
Power,  gives  an  idea  of  the  present  scope 
of  Party  activities  —  picketing,  appear- 
ances by  Commander  Koehl  on  talk 
shows,  efforts  to  entice  students  to 
National  Socialism,  and  the  usual  para- 
phernalia and  propaganda  for  sale  (e.g., 
wall  posters  of  Adolf  Hitler).  Although 
rather  dormant  now,  the  Party  may  seize 
upon  the  recent  violent  actions  of  a 
handful  of  Jewish  militants  in  this 
country  and  use  this  as  an  excuse  for 
renewing  their  own  overt  attacks  on  the 
Jewish  population  as  a  whole. 

John  Patler  —  Then  and  Now 

Arlington  County  Sheriff  J.  Elwood 
Clements  graciously  arranged  my  inter- 
view with  John  Patler.  I  knew  very  little 


about  Patler  except  for  the  facts  men- 
tioned. Sheriff  Clements,  however,  com- 
mented that  John  Patler  was  a  very 
intelligent  man  who  had  renounced 
Nazism  completely  and  that  he  would  be 
glad  to  provide  me  with  many  inside 
facts  on  the  Party. 

On  Monday  March  1,  1971,  Patler 
appeared  outside  the  Circuit  Courtroom 
in  the  Arlington  County  Court  House. 
He  was  escorted  inside  by  a  deputy  and 
seated  on  the  second  bench  from  the 
front.  He  was  clean  shaven  and  dressed 
in  a  white  cook's  uniform  (he  has  been 
working  in  the  kitchen  at  the  jail,  which 
is  part  of  the  Court  House  complex).  He 
was  appearing  this  day  to  ask  Judge 
Charles  S.  Russell  for  an  extension  of  his 
time  here  in  Arlington  so  that  his  lawyer 
could  continue  the  necessary  paperwork 
before  his  case  appeared  before  the 
Supreme  Court.  He  stood  before  the 
judge  without  counsel,  and  he  was 
quickly  granted  this  stay  until  April  5, 
1971. 

Patler  was  then  taken  back  to  the  jail 
where  he  and  I  were  introduced.  We 
were  seated  at  a  folding  table  in  a  small 
anteroom  of  the  jailer's  offices  and 
talked  freely  for  some  fifty  minutes 
without  interruption. 

To  talk  with  John  Patler  is  to  smash 
any  preconceived  notion  one  might  carry 
about  him.  He  is  about  five  feet  eight, 
with  wavy  black  hair  and  penetrating 
brown  eyes.  His  voice  is  soft  and  his 
manner  deliberate.  He  smiles  frequently 
as  he  talks  and  gestures  readily.  There 
were  no  questions  that  I  asked  which  he 
did  not  answer  in  a  frank,  informative 
manner. 

He  looks  upon  his  time  with  the  Nazi 
Party  as  a  disease,  the  disease  of  racism, 
which  infected  his  mind  much  as  heroin 
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infects  an  addict's  body  (Patler  himself 
has  never  smoked,  drunk,  or  taken 
drugs).  He  became  attracted  to  the  Party 
at  age  eighteen  for  three  main  reasons. 
First,  he  believed  what  Senator  Joe 
McCarthy  was  saying  about  the  presence 
of  Communism  in  this  country,  and  he 
wanted  to  fight  it.  Second,  he  found  that 
joining  the  Party  gave  him  a  defense 
mechanism  against  those  who  put  down 
his  Greek  ancestry.  Finally,  he  started 
corresponding  with  Rockwell  while  in 
the  Marine  Corps  and  found  that  the 
Nazi  Party  leader  was  an  ideal  father 
figure.  Patler's  own  father  shot  and 
killed  his  wife,  so  the  five-year-old  John 
was  raised  by  his  grandparents.  He  feels 
that  Rockwell  filled  this  paternal  void  in 
his  life. 

The  men  at  the  Arlington  barracks 
were  a  pathetic  group.  Patler  recalls  that 
they  used  Nazism  as  a  mask  for  some 
other  emotional  disorder.  Rockwell,  he 
feels,  was  like  many  children  of  show 
business  performers  in  that  he  was 
always  in  his  father's  shadow  and  that 
this  factor  hastened  his  turn  toward  the 
lunatic  right.  Furthermore,  Rockwell 
may  have  come  to  Nazism  in  an  effort  to 
assert  his  purity.  Rockwell,  ashamed  of 
his  dark  hair  and  dark  eyes,  constantly 
railed  that  it  was  this  "French"  in  him 
that  made  him  fail  so  often.  Of  course, 
he  would  ignore  anyone  who  mentioned 
that  Hitler  had  dark  features. 

Patler  describes  Matt  Koehl  as  a  com- 
pletely different  person  from  the  volatile 
showman-salesman  Rockwell.  Koehl  was 
more  the  1930's  Nazi  —  prudish,  erect, 
never  one  to  take  anything  lightly.  Koehl 
wanted  a  more  pure  form  of  Nazism  and 
often  disagreed  with  Rockwell's  tactics. 
Patler  adds  that  Koehl  fits  the  descrip- 
tion that  several  witnesses  gave  of  the 


sniper  at  the  shopping  center.  Patler  feels 
that  Koehl  and  Lloyd  and  other  present 
Party  members  have  attempted  to  frame 
him  as  the  slayer  because  he  quit  the 
Party.  He  says  that  the  Nazis  have 
intimidated  his  wife,  Alice,  who  lives  in 
Arlington. 

He  feels  that  with  all  the  facts  of  his 
case  considered  there  is  enough  evidence 
in  his  favor  that  his  chances  in  the 
Supreme  Court  are  very  good.  He  adds 
that  in  his  original  trial  both  the  judge 
and  the  County  Attorney  offered  to 
lower  the  charge  to  second  degree 
murder  (carrying  a  sentence  of  one  to 
five  years).  However,  under  counsel  he 
refused  this  offer  saying  that  he  should 
either  be  acquitted  or  given  the  full 
charge  and  punishment.  Thus,  John 
Patler  maintains  and  will  attempt  to 
prove  that  he  is  not  a  murderer. 

The  time  spent  in  and  out  of  the 
courtroom  and  jail  over  the  past  several 
years  have  given  him  time  to  both  think 
and  act.  While  out  on  bond  he  enrolled 
under  the  G.  I.  bill  at  the  predominately 
black  Federal  City  College  where  he 
studied  art  and  started  a  community 
newspaper  for  Spanish-Americans,  El 
Pueblo.  He  became  close  friends  with 
many  people  there,  and  it  was  at  their 
urging  that  he  began  his  appeal  process. 
In  short,  he  has  cured  himself  of  in- 
fectious racism  after  seeing  what  that 
disease  did  to  Dan  Burros.  Patler  con- 
siders Burros'  death  as  the  turning  point 
in  his  life,  for  he  saw  how  hiding  behind 
a  racist  mask  led  to  suicide. 

John  Patler  is  not  bitter;  rather,  he  is 
hopeful.  Because  he  works  as  a  cook,  his 
room  is  better  than  the  average  pris- 
oner's. He  showed  me  both  the  kitchen 
and  his  room  in  order  that  I  could  see 
(Continued  on  Page  44) 
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Oh  clouds, 

See  what's  happening  to  me? 
I  search  the  sky  and  wonder  why 
Things  are  as  they  seem  to  be. 

On  a  realm  of  blue  you  float, 

Wandering  above  the  world. 

Master  of  the  stars  and  Lord  of  the  heavens. 


I  sit  and  gaze  at  you 

While  you  impersonate  the  earthly  creatures; 

You  mimic  them  so  unmercifully 

With  your  adaptations  of  their  features. 

When  you  spread  out  across  the  horizon 

I  sense  your  laughter  — 

For  my  feelings  are  also  mixed  and  scattered. 

But  if  I  could  live  your  life 
Til  eternity  I'd  casually  drift  and  fly, 
Sometimes  stopping  to  lift  the  spirits 
Of  one  who  feels  the  same  as  I. 
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APPALACHIA:  ANOTHER  AMERICA 


RICK  GILBERT 


After  writing  this  article,  Rick  Gilbert, 
President  of  Washington-Lee's  Student 
Council,  returned  to  Newsome  Hollow 
for  five  days  during  the  spring  break. 
Rick  will  spend  this  coming  summer  as  a 
volunteer  worker  for  the  Williamson 
Branch  of  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity in  Mingo  County.  He  will 
receive  only  subsistence  wages  and,  in 
his  spare  time,  will  participate  in  the 
local  Head  Start  Program.  In  the  fall. 
Rick  plans  to  attend  the  University  of 
Virginia  and  pursue  a  pre-law  major. 

During  February  of  this  year  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  live  with  a  poverty- 
stricken  welfare  family  in  Mingo  County, 
West  Virginia.  A  good  friend  of  mine, 
Jerry  Hildebrand,  the  director  of  one  of 
the  local  poverty  fighting  organizations, 
helped  me  by  picking  a  home  for  me  to 
live  in. 

This  article,  which  contains  my  expe- 
riences and  observations  during  my  visit 
to  the  Hollins'  home,  was  written  for  my 
Intensified  Government  class  taught  by 
Mr.  Book.  1  am  glad  that  I  can  share 
these  experiences,  and  I  hope  that  the 
article  will  contribute  toward  a  better 
understanding  of  this  facet  of  American 
life. 

Wesley  Hollins,  the  father  and  much 
respected  man  of  his  household,  is  a  man 
of  perhaps  sixty  to  sixty-five  years  old. 
He  has  been  married  four  times  and 
fathered  twenty-six  children.  His  third 
wife  was  the  daughter  of  his  first  wife  by 
a  previous  marriage. 

Wes  had  worked  in  the  mines  for  forty 
years  at  $2.10  a  day  until  old  age  and 
black  lung  forced  him  to  retire.  Presently 


he  draws  a  pension  of  some  $100  to 
$125  from  the  mine  company.  Wes's 
family  is  obviously  one  of  the  better  off 
of  those  dozen  families  in  Newsome 
Hollow. 

Although  he  never  thought  of  at- 
tending a  day  of  school  in  his  life,  he  is 
considered  one  of  the  wisest  and  most 
respected  men  in  the  hollow.  Neighbors 
come  to  Wes  for  advice  on  everything 
from  the  going  price  of  coal  to  the  best 
size  for  a  new  hog  pen. 

Aside  from  the  respect  within  the 
"holler"  (as  hollow  is  pronounced  in 
Appalachia),  Wes  is  truly  the  master  of 
his  household.  His  word  is  law  and  his 
wish  the  command  of  anyone  within 
earshot.  Questioning  Wes's  word  is  un- 
thinkable as  is  seeming  the  least  bit 
inattentive  when  he  speaks  —  two  mis- 
takes I  was  careful  never  to  make. 

Wes's  wife  is  in  her  late  thirties,  but 
hard  work  and  childbearing  have  added 
twenty  years  to  her  appearance.  Women 
are  so  entirely  subordinate  to  the  men 
that  she  was  never  introduced  to  me  and 
was  never  a  part  of  a  discussion,  a 
privilege  reserved  only  for  the  men.  She 
was  appalled  when  I  spoke  to  her,  but  I 
guess  she  wrote  it  off  to  the  fact  that  I 
was  from  the  city. 

Of  Wes's  twenty-six  children,  only 
four  live  with  the  family  now.  Two  sons 
were  killed  in  mine  accidents,  one  as  the 
brakeman  of  the  coal  car  Wes  drove  and 
the  other  in  a  fall  in.  Another  son  was 
killed  years  ago  by  a  bobcat  on  the  trail 
to  their  cabin.  Other  sons  and  daughters 
left  the  mountains  to  work  in  mines  or 
steel  mills  in  Columbus,  Ohio;  however, 
many  of  them  returned  to  the  area  to 
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marry  and  live  in  the  mountains  as  then- 
parents  did  previously. 

Prentice,  the  oldest  boy  at  home,  is 
sixteen  and  a  junior  at  Lenore  High 
School.  Next  year  he  plans  to  go  to 
Columbus  and  begin  work  in  a  steel  mill. 
For  the  most  part  he  was  quiet  and 
apprehensive  at  my  presence  but  quick 
to  show  me  around  and  act  as  host  when 
his  father  was  not  there. 

Prentice's  younger  brother  Matthew 
and  his  two  younger  sisters  were  con- 
sidered the  "younguns"  of  the  family 
and  never  spoke  in  their  father's  pre- 
sence. I  had  an  extremely  hard  time 
convincing  them  that  it  was  all  right  to 
talk  with  me.  It  wasn't  until  the  last  day 
of  my  stay  in  their  house  that  I  could  get 
a  word  out  of  either  of  the  girls.  Their 
eyes  followed  my  every  move  as  they 
observed  those  things  I  did  that  were 
strange  to  them  such  as  my  eating  habits 


or  loading  my  camera.  I  began  to  feel 
that  they  were  fascinated  simply  by  the 
fact  that  I  was  from  some  far-off  land. 
I'm  sure  they  have  never  met  more  than 
two  or  three  people  from  outside  of 
their  valley  and  grade  school  environ- 
ment. 

The  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
(OEO)  is  the  primary  poverty  fighting 
organization  in  the  area.  I  was  the  guest 
of  their  director,  Jerry  Hildebrand,  who 
took  me  to  Newsome  Hollow  and  to  the 
Hollins'  home.  Jerry  and  I  left  at  about 
noon.  The  "holler"  itself  is  only  about 
forty-five  minutes  from  the  OEO  office 
in  Williamson,  West  Virginia.  After  en- 
tering the  hollow  there  are  about  two 
miles  of  graveled  road  before  reaching 
what  Jerry  laughingly  called  the  Hollins' 
"driveway."  The  driveway  is  about  two 
miles  of  solid  mud  winding  up  the  side 
of  Newsome  Ridge.  We  foolishly  tried  to 
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navigate  the  trenches,  mud,  and  ruts  up 
the  road  but  soon  could  drive  no  further 
and  sat  bumper-deep  in  mud  trying  not 
to  think  of  the  long  walk  ahead  through 
mud  that  was  sometimes  two  or  three 
feet  deep. 

Soon  we  heard  the  slush  of  mud 
behind  us  and  turned  around  to  see 
Prentice  and  the  other  kids  returning 
from  school  in  a  four  wheel  drive  jeep.  I 
wish  I  had  had  my  camera  to  capture  the 
expressions  on  the  faces  of  the  kids 
when  we  climbed  into  the  jeep.  Their 
expressions  were  perhaps  what  ours 
would  be  if  we  saw  two  men  from  Mars 
trying  to  row, up  the  cascades  in  a  canoe. 
Prentice's  comment  was  "I'd  rather  try 
and  walk  up  this  trail  on  my  hands  than 
drive  it  in  a  car." 

As  we  reached  the  house  about  a  half 
hour  later,  I  felt  most  awkward.  Since 
there  are  no  phones  and  the  road  is 
virtually  impassible,  we  had  not  been 
able  to  contact  the  family  beforehand  to 
ask  if  I  might  stay.  Nevertheless,  there  I 
was,  overnight  bag  and  all,  apprehensive 
at  the  thought  of  meeting  this  man  of 
the  house  whom  I  had  heard  so  much 
about. 

As  we  walked  in,  Wes  was  seated  on 
the  sofa  to  our  right,  dressed  in  overalls 
and  flannel  underwear  chewing  tobacco 
earnestly,  taking  his  eyes  off  the  tele- 
vision only  to  spit  in  a  nearby  bucket.  It 
wasn't  until  Clint  Eastwood  and  the 
Indians  left  the  screen  for  a  commercial 
that  Wes  looked  up  to  us  and  acknowl- 
edged our  presence. 

We  were  introduced,  and  Jerry  asked 
if  I  might  be  able  to  stay  in  their  home 
for  a  couple  of  days  as  a  prospective 
OEO  worker  for  the  summer.  There  was 
a  long  silence  during  which  I  thought 
Wes  must  be  really  sizing  up  the  situa- 


tion and  request.  However,  I  realized 
that  the  show  had  resumed,  and  Wes's 
attention  was  again  solely  on  the  T.V.  It 
wasn't  until  the  next  commercial  that 
Wes  replied,  as  if  no  time  had  elapsed 
between  the  request  and  his  answer, 
"nope."  It  happened  that  he  had  to  go 
to  Huntington  the  next  day  to  the 
doctor  and  there  would  be  no  one  here 
to  host  me  all  day.  I  offered  to  go  to  the 
school  the  next  day  with  the  kids,  and 
during  the  next  commercial  Wes  said 
that  in  that  case  it  would  be  fine. 

After  Jerry  left  I  put  my  things  in  the 
boys'  room  and  sat  down  for  supper. 
The  meal  consisted  of  pinto  beans, 
potatoes,  boiled  cabbage,  raw  onions, 
and  white  cornbread.  The  only  eating 
utensils  were  spoons.  Portions  were  put 
on  my  plate  by  a  coffee  cup  in  each  of 
the  steaming  pots  on  the  table.  I  waited 
to  see  how  to  eat  only  with  a  spoon. 
Everyone  broke  off  a  huge  chunk  of 
cornbread  and  leaning  over  their  plates 
scooped  with  spoon  and  bread  from 
plate  to  mouth.  I  accepted  milk  with  my 
meal,  but  soon  observed  that  everyone 
else  just  went  over  to  the  sink  periodi- 
cally, drank  a  ladle  full  of  water,  and 
returned  to  the  table  without  a  word.  I 
also  made  the  mistake  of  trying  to  strike 
up  a  conversation  during  the  meal.  Wes 
glanced  up  from  his  plate  for  an  instant 
and  gave  me  a  look  that  told  me  to  shut 
up  and  eat.  With  all  heads  no  more  than 
two  or  three  inches  above  their  plates, 
everyone  ate  ravenously  until  full;  and, 
off  without  a  word,  rose  and  moved  to 
the  back  door  where  they  scraped  off 
anything  left  on  their  plates.  The  entire 
meal  had  taken  no  longer  than  five 
minutes,  after  which  I  was  breathless. 

The  food  was  the  only  thing  I  could 
not   get    used    to.   It  was  starchy  and 
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extremely  greasy  and  oily.  Soon  after 
each  meal  I  had  to  lose  myself  in  the 
woods  behind  the  house  and  then  lose 
my  meal.  It  would  have  offended  them 
greatly  if  I  had  not  eaten,  but  I  think 
only  Prentice  knew  that  I  could  not  keep 
the  food  down.  Needless  to  say,  I  got 
pretty  hungry  after  a  while. 

After  supper,  it  was  back  to  the  T.V. 
and  another  cowboy  show  during  which 
I  dared  not  try  to  get  a  word  in.  During 
the  news,  Wes  began  to  talk  with  me, 
and  I  soon  discovered  that  he  really 
enjoyed  having  someone  to  whom  he 
could  tell  his  stories  about  his  forty 
years  in  the  coal  mines. 

He  had  married  young  and  lived  in  a 
tent  with  his  wife  and  first  child  in  a 
mine  complex  in  eastern  Kentucky.  His 
salary  was  $2.10  worth  of  mining  scrip  a 
day.  Part  of  this  went  for  his  tent  and 
the  rest  to  the  "company  store"  for 
food.  He  worked  from  twelve  to  four- 
teen hours  a  day.  He  said  the  hours  were 
long  and  conditions  bad,  but  it  was 
either  that  or  no  work  at  all  and  starva- 
tion for  his  family.  He  rarely  saw  day- 
light, working  deep  in  the  mines  from 
before  sunrise  to  nightfall.  Sometimes  he 
was  on  his  knees  in  three  feet  of  space 
and  other  times  standing  chest-deep  in 
water. 

After  complaining  about  conditions, 
he  and  his  brother  were  beaten  by 
company  "thugs"  and  blacklisted  in 
eastern  Kentucky.  Seeking  work,  he 
moved  across  the  river  to  West  Virginia 
and  Newsome  Hollow.  There  he  worked 
in  the  mines  for  the  next  forty  years 
under  pretty  much  the  same  conditions. 
When  the  mines  were  played  out  in  that 
area,  he  had  to  leave  his  family  and  find 
work  elsewhere.  Sometimes  he  didn't  see 
his  family  for  a  year  at  a  time  until  his 


age  and  illnesses  forced  him  to  retire  and 
return  home  for  good. 

Later  that  evening  Wes  invited  me  to 
visit  some  of  the  families  in  the  "holler" 
with  him.  We  visited  his  son-in-law,  the 
preacher,  and  two  other  families.  Most 
of  the  homes  were  pretty  much  the  same 
with  the  exception  of  his  son-in-law's. 
His  "shack"  was  wooden  framed  with 
thick  cardboard,  plasterboard,  and  tar- 
paper  making  up  the  walls.  The  "shack" 
and  hogpen  shared  a  common  wall; 
garbage,  trash,  and  sewage  floated  stag- 
nant in  the  dead  creek  in  front  of  the 
house.  Three  young  children  greeted  us 
at  the  front  porch  standing  under  a 
clothesline.  Each  of  them  was  filthy  and 
without  shoes.  One  little  girl  had  nothing 
on  but  a  diaper,  and  the  little  boy  had 
only  a  T-shirt  and  no  pants.  Inside,  a 
pot-bellied  stove  kept  the  two-room 
shack  warm,  and  the  mother  nursed  an 
infant. 

I  was  introduced  but  not  brought  into 
the  conversation,  which  mainly  con- 
cerned a  recent  murder  in  the  next 
"holler"  and  their  most  recent  interpre- 
tations of  different  passages  in  the  Bible. 
During  the  half  hour  we  were  there,  the 
mother,  Wes's  daughter,  only  spoke  to 
say  hello  and  that  she  would  be  in 
church  the  following  night. 

The  rest  of  the  homes  we  visited  were 
better  as  far  as  living  conditions,  but  all 
had  eight  or  nine  people  living  in  three 
or  four  rooms  and  the  same  ragged, 
underclothed  children  around.  When  I 
had  a  chance  to  talk  with  one  of  the 
children,  I  asked  him  what  he  wanted  to 
be  when  he  grew  up.  He  said  he  was 
either  going  to  be  a  dentist  or  an 
astronaut.  I  knew  .that  the  wish  to  go  to 
the  moon  came  from  T.V.,  but  I  asked 
him  why  he  wanted  to  be  a  dentist.  He 
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replied  that  once  a  couple  of  years  ago 
he  had  been  sent  to  the  dentist  from 
school.  He  said  that  before  he  went  he 
thought  his  mouth  was  just  supposed  to 
hurt  all  the  time.  Although  the  dentist 
had  taken  a  lot  of  his  teeth,  his  mouth 
didn't  hurt  for  the  first  time  in  his  life. 

Ironically,  the  talk  among  the  adults 
again  consisted  primarily  of  the  recent 
murder,  the  sins  of  adultery  and  alcohol, 
the  poor  conditions  under  which  a  few 
neighbors  live,  eternal  salvation,  and  the 
blessings  of  the  Lord. 

After  dark  we  wound  our  way  back 
up  the  muddy  trail  to  Wes's  house.  After 
an  hour  of  some  T.V.  Wes  began  to 
philosophize.  He  quoted  from  the  Bible, 
which  his  children  taught  him  to  read, 
and  spoke  of  the  evils  of  education.  He 
condemned  smoking  and  radio  listening 
as  sinful,  while  chewing  tobacco  and 
watching  Gunsmoke.  His  philosophy  on 
education  is  the  standard  for  the  area. 
He  talked  of  not  only  how  unnecessary 
it  is,  but  of  how  bad  it  can  be  for  anyone 
who  wants  to  go  to  heaven.  He  said  that 
right  in  the  Bible  it  says  that  the  sun 
goes  around  the  earth  and  the  moon 
stays  still,  but  in  school  they  teach  all  his 
kids  these  lies  that  everybody  knows 
aren't  true  about  the  earth  going  around 
the  sun  and  the  moon  going  around  the 
earth.  He  said  that  anyone  who  teaches 
that  stuff  about  man  coming  from 
monkeys  and  apes  ought  to  be  put  in 
jail .  .  .  Prentice  will  be  his  first  child  Wes 
allows  to  finish  high  school.  Prentice's 
older  brothers  and  sisters  were  taken  out 
when  they  reached  the  age  to  legally 
withdraw,  if  not  before. 

Wes  and  I  sat  in  the  living  room, 
which  was  kept  unbearably  hot  by  a  coal 
furnace,  until  late,  talking  about  the  evils 
of  today's  world.  For  once  in  my  life  I 


didn't  even  venture  to  disagree  but 
listened  and  took  in  all  that  I  could.  My 
head  buzzing  with  a  hundred  different 
thoughts,  I  retired  to  the  boys'  room, 
which,  in  contrast  to  the  main  room,  was 
frigid.  I  was  surprised  to  find  an  electric 
blanket  on  my  bed  -  a  touch  of  the 
comfortable  new  and  the  lived  with  old  I 
found  throughout  my  stay. 

I  awoke  early  the  next  morning  to  a 
noise  in  the  kitchen  and  drowsily  looked 
at  my  watch,  which  said  5:00.  Wes's  wife 
was  up  starting  the  wood  stove,  heating 
water,  and  cooking  breakfast.  After 
dozing  off  again  I  was  awakened  by  the 
rooster  on  the  front  porch  at  6:00. 
Noticing  that  everyone  else  was  already 
at  the  table,  I  hurried  to  join  them,  all 
the  while  hoping  I  would  be  able  to  keep 
breakfast  with  me  at  least  until  noon.  To 
my  regret  breakfast  was  the  same  as 
supper,  but  the  onions  were  replaced  by 
one  egg  per  person.  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
was  even  noticed  when  I  sat  down  to 
eat:  not  a  single  head  was  lifted  from  its 
plate. 

After  the  usual  short  breakfast, 
Prentice  drove  the  jeep  down  the  trail  to 
where  the  school  bus  picked  us  up,  and 
an  hour  and  a  half  later  we  were  at 
Lenore  High  School.  There,  Prentice  and 
I  boarded  another  bus  with  about  fifty 
boys  to  go  to  the  central  trade  school 
which  served  the  entire  area.  I  hadn't 
thought  much  about  it  before,  but  I 
soon  realized  I  was  in  for  some  trouble 
with  the  local  boys.  For  one  thing,  I  was 
an  outsider,  which  automatically  meant  I 
must  be  tested.  Second  but  more  impor- 
tant, I  had  the  longest  hair  of  any  boy 
they  had  ever  seen  before,  much  less  one 
from  the  city  who  dares  to  intrude. 
During  the  hour  ride,  all  I  heard  was 
"Somebody  needs  a  haircut"  and  "Hey, 
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we  got  a  hippeee  with  us,"  and  sundry 
things  they  say  to  hippies  down  there.  I 
was  lucky  enough  to  make  it  to  the  trade 
school  without  a  confrontation;  how- 
ever, on  the  return  trip  at  noon  a  couple 
of  guys  behind  me  began  smacking  me 
on  the  head.  After  a  minute  or  two 
everyone  on  the  bus  except  the  driver 
was  standing  up  and  yelling  "Get  the 
hippeee"  and  how  I  should  have  differ- 
ent things  beaten  out  of  me,  etc.  It  was  a 
helpless  situation,  and  needless  to  say,  I 
was  scared  to  death.  Finally,  I  decided  I 
was  going  to  be  killed  anyway,  so  I 
turned  around  and  told  the  guys  behind 
me  to  keep  their  hands  off  of  me  and 
nothing  would  happen.  I  thought  it  was 
all  over  for  me,  but  when  I  stood  up  for 
myself,  they  left  me  alone  for  the  rest  of 
the  trip.  I  guess  it  was  a  good  experience 
for  me  to  become  a  member  of  a 
minority  group  for  a  change. 

The  trade  school  where  we  spent  the 
morning  was  a  good  example  of  why  the 
teenagers  learn  no  trades  or  skills.  The 
instructor  took  roll  and  that  was  it  as  far 
as  his  participation  was  concerned.  There 
was  no  assignment  or  lesson  for  the 
students,  and  they  were  not  motivated 
to  accomplish  anything  for  themselves. 
For  three  hours  the  students  stood 
around,  drank  cokes,  and  talked  about 
everything  from  girls  to  raccoon  hunting. 

After  we  returned  from  school,  I  was 
actually  looking  forward  to  a  school 
lunch.  As  soon  as  I  entered  the  school,  I 
was  apprehended  by  the  principal  who 
rushed  me  into  his  office  by  the  arm 
and,  after  asking  my  name,  called  his 
assistant  to  ask  me  out.  He  thought  I  was 
someone  from  a  magazine  that  had  sent 
people  before  to  do  a  story  of  their 
school  system.  The  story  came  out  to  be 
a  one-sided  view  concerned  only  with 
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their  faults  and  not  with  the  problems 
they  must  combat.  Even  after  I  showed 
him  some  identification  he  still  called 
the  OEO  office  in  Williamson  to  confirm 
my  validity. 

After  a  time  the  principal  and  I  had  a 
very  good  discussion  concerning  the 
difference  in  the  problems  of  Lenore  and 
Washington-Lee  High  School.  In  fact,  we 
became  so  friendly  that,  although  he 
wouldn't  allow  me  to  audit  classes,  he 
gave  me  a  guided  tour  of  the  school.  I 
think  I  finally  convinced  him  that  I 
wasn't  such  a  bad  human  being,  but  I 
never  convinced  him  I  wasn't  a  drug 
addict  or  math  center  bomber.  After  I 
left,  he  went  to  the  OEO  office  to  tell 
them  to  send  me  back  to  visit  the  high 
school  if  I  ever  returned  to  the  area. 

After  school  and  a  couple  of  bumpy 
hours  on  the  road,  we  returned  to  the 
mouth  of  the  "holler"  where  we  took 
the  jeep  back  up  the  trail.  That  after- 
noon we  fed  the  hog  and  did  a  few 
chores  around  the  house.  Prentice  picked 
up  a  can  of  garbage  in  the  kitchen, 
opened  the  front  door,  and  literally 
threw  the  trash  out.  It  made  me  wonder 
why,  when  a  beautiful  land  is  one  thing 
they  have  going  for  them,  they  would 
throw  their  garbage  in  the  front  yard, 
leave  four  or  five  abandoned  cars  around 
the  house,  and  even  pollute  their  own 
streams. 

Supper  that  night  was  the  same  as  the 
previous  meal,  and  it  ran  its  same  cycle. 
By  that  time  I  was  very  hungry,  but  I 
just  had  not  had  enough  time  for  my 
system  to  get  accustomed  to  the  primari- 
ly greasy  vegetable  diet. 

After  supper  we  left  for  church.  The 
Church  of  the  Living  God  was  a  small 
wooden  frame  building  set  off  the 
ground   by    piles    of   cinderblocks.    Al- 


though church  had  started,  all  the  boys 
stayed  outside  to  chew  tobacco  and 
throw  their  woodmen  knives  into  the 
trees.  I  found  it  interesting  to  note  that 
the  coolest  guys  were  those  whose 
fathers  allowed  them  to  chew  tobacco. 
When  I  heard  the  first  "Somebody  needs 
a  haircut"  and  saw  knives  whistling 
toward  a  tree,  I  made  tracks  for -the 
church  —  not  to  meet  my  creator  but  to 
avoid  meeting  him. 

I  was  hardly  noticed  as  I  came  in  and 
sat  down  in  a  small  wooden  pew  next  to 
Wes.  The  congregation  was  in  the  middle 
of  a  healing  service.  Eight  or  nine  breth- 
ren stood  up  front  in  a  line,  hands  on 
each  other's  shoulders,  shaking  with 
tremors,  and  screaming  at  the  top  of 
their  lungs,  "Praise  the  Lord,  Bless  Him, 
Love  Him,  Praise  the  Lord."  The  last 
brother  had  his  hand  on  the  preacher's 
shoulder,  who  in  turn,  had  his  hand  on 
the  breast  of  a  frightened  girl,  probably 
about  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  years 
old.  The  preacher,  dressed  in  overalls, 
suspenders,  and  flannel  shirt  was 
screaming  at  the  girl,  his  face  no  more 
than  three  inches  from  hers,  the  veins  in 
his  neck  bulging  as  he  screamed,  "If  you 
believe,  if  you  have  faith,  if  you  love  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  all  your  flesh  and 
blood,  then  you  shall  be  saved."  The 
building  shook  with  noise,  the  girl  shook 
with  fright,  and  I  was  fascinated  by  the 
show.  As  if  on  cue,  all  went  silent,  and 
the  preacher  took  his  hand  off  the  girl. 
She  began  to  scream  "Praise  the  Lord, 
oh  bless  Him,"  until  she  seemed  to  go 
incoherent  screaming  bloody  murder  but 
no  longer  forming  any  words.  Suddenly 
she  stood  erect,  her  arms  fell  to  her 
sides,  her  eyes  rolled  back  in  her  head, 
and  she  fell  straight  back  upon  the  floor. 
The  congregation  applauded  and  praised 
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the  Lord  until  the  preacher  touched  the 
girl  on  the  forehead  and  she  arose  to 
take  a  seat  with  her  proud  and  smiling 
husband. 

The  next  thing  I  knew  the  preacher 
was  ranting  and  raving  up  and  down  the 
aisle.  Periodically  he  would  turn  on 
someone,  stick  his  finger  in  their  face, 
and  scream  "...  and  the  Lord  told  me 
you  got  drunk  the  other  night"  and 
point  toward  the  front  and  scream 
"repent."  Each  of  those  "chosen"  would 
sulk  off  toward  the  front  and  kneel 
before  the  brethren.  The  one  thing  I  was 
sure  of  was  that  I  wished  to  be  only  an 
observer  and  not  a  participant.  I  sat 
petrified,  trying  to  act  inconspicuous 
while  one  more  man  got  it  for  drinking 
and  one  lady  for  attempted  adultery. 
Unfortunately,  I  couldn't  have  been 
more  conspicuous  if  I  were  in  a  frog 
man's  suit.  Suddenly  a  big  finger  was  in 
my  face,  and  a  red  bulging  face 
screamed,  "And  the  Lord  tells  me  that 
long  hair  and  miniskirts  and  lipstick  is  a 
sin."  As  he  pointed  toward  the  front  of 
the  room  I  shook,  not  indicating  yes  or 
no,  but  from  the  chills  going  up  and 
down  my  spine.  There  was  no  way  I  was 
going  to  leave  that  seat  except  to  leave 
the  church.  Luckily,  as  if  he  didn't  even 
expect  me  to  obey  his  command,  he 
moved  on  to  someone  else.  Wes  motion- 
ed to  me,  and  we  rose  and  left.  Once 
outside  1  was  sure  I  would  catch  it  from 
Wes  for  not  obeying  the  preacher,  but 
to  my  surprise  all  he  said  was,  "You 
done  right,  boy;  he  had  no  call  for  that 
anyway." 

I  felt  that  my  camera  might  tend  to 
alienate  them,  so  I  took  very  few 
pictures  while  in  the  Hollins'  home.  But 
that  night  I  got  my  camera  out  to  take 
some  family  shots.  As  soon  as  I  asked 


them  if  I  might  be  able  to  take  a  couple 
of  family  pictures,  they  all  sprang  into 
action,  with  the  exception  of  Wes,  of 
course.  The  boys  combed  their  hair,  put 
on  clean  shirts,  and  even  splashed  water 
on  their  faces.  After  everyone  had 
changed,  they  all  sat  on  the  couch 
except  for  the  mother  who  had  long 
since  gone  to  bed  so  that  she  might  get 
up  early  next  morning  to  prepare  break- 
fast. I  was  surprised  to  see  that  although 
they  all  sat  together  for  the  picture,  no 
one  attempted  a  smile  or  pose.  Their 
faces  were  all  too  natural:  the  despera- 
tion of  lack  of  hope  for  the  future, 
which  I  was  beginning  to  understand, 
was  strikingly  evident. 

That  night  before  bed  I  made  the 
mistake  of  taking  out  my  toothbrush  in 
front  of  the  boys.  The  looks  of  astonish- 
ment on  their  faces  were  enough  to 
make  me  want  to  start  polishing  my 
boots  with  it.  However,  I  was  commit- 
ted, so  I  went  to  the  bathroom  to  get 
cleaned  up.  The  Hollins'  home  did  have 
an  indoor  ceramic  bathroom  complete 
with  sink,  tub,  and  toilet,  but  no  running 
water.  The  result,  of  course,  was  a 
penetrating  smell  which  forced  them  to 
keep  the  door  shut  and  the  window 
open.  It  also  did  a  lot  to  convince  me  to 
use  the  facilities  mother  nature  had  so 
abundantly  provided  outside  in  spite  of 
the  cold. 

Saturday  morning  we  were  up  again  at 
6:00,  and  after  breakfast  we  left  to  go 
down  the  "holler"  to  a  community 
owned  coal  mine.  Although  the  mine 
was  not  productive  enough  for  a  big 
company,  it  provided  enough  coal  for  all 
the  families  in  the  "holler"  to  heat  their 
homes. 

An  aging  widow  needed  some  coal;  so 
(Continued  on  Page  45) 
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"Caste"  is  Holly's  second  article  in  PEN- 
MAN. She  was  motivated  by  a  play  writ- 
ten by  August  Strindberg  entitled  MISS 
JULIE.  Holly  plans  to  attend  Oberlin 
College  next  year  but  is  uncertain  of  her 
major. 


February  25,  1887 


Dearest  Mother, 


Although  I  thought  at  the  time  that  it 
would  be  splendid  fun  to  visit  Abigail  for 
a  while,  I  am  now  regretting  my  deci- 
sion. Of  course,  it  was  lovely  of  her  to 
invite  me,  but  I  almost  wish  I  hadn't 
accepted.  If  only  you  hadn't  been  quite 
as  encouraging.  You  said  that  it  would 
be  an  exciting  chance  to  meet  important 
people  and  to  do  the  things  that  people 
"in  higher  stations  of  life  than  we"  do. 
Well,  I  suspect  that  Abigail's  mother 
wanted  her  to  mingle  with  the  working 
class!  (Is  that  a  shocking  accusation  for 
me  to  make?) 

So  far  we  haven't  done  anything  very 
exciting.  Well,  it's  only  been  two  days. 
Yesterday  we  reminisced  about  that  hor- 
rid boarding  school  and  how  much  we 
hated  it. 

"Just  think,"  said  Abigail  brightly,  "if 
you  hadn't  been  able  to  go  there,  I  never 
would  have  met  you." 

"Well,"  say  I,  "I  don't  know.  Maybe  I 
would  have  ended  up  as  your  gardener's 
wife." 

I  didn't  see  any  humor  in  that,  but  she 
laughed  at  the  thought.  "Oh,  Polly,  how 
silly  you  are!  One  would  think  you 
resented  the  accident  of  fate  that  put  us 
in  different  stations." 

How  blind  can  she  be!  I  was  going  to 
explain  to  her  that  a  reversal  of  roles 
would  make  her  feel  as  I  do,  but  then  I 


remembered  what  you  said  about  not 
being  rude.  I  controlled  my  tongue  and 
didn't  say  anything  nasty  (though  she 
would  have  deserved  it  —  she  knows  that 
you  worked  doubly  hard  to  send  me  to 
boarding  school,  hoping  that  way  to  give 
me  a  better  chance  with  life  than  you 
had.  I  had  half  a  mind  to  tell  her  that  my 
friendship  with  her  was  part  of  my 
advancement  in  life,  too). 

Though  I  can  control  the  rudeness  of 
my  tongue,  my  inacquaintance  with  the 
formalities  of  her  house  is  embarrassing 
at  times.  Boarding  school  has  taught  me 
a  good  deal,  but  we  never  had  serving 
men  in  waistcoats  there.  How  was  I  to 
know  how  to  eat  boiled  fish?  All  those 
little  bones!  I  nearly  starved  to  death 
trying  to  pick  them  out  with  my  knife. 
Then  when  I  gave  up  and  took  a  forkful 
into  my  mouth,  I  didn't  have  a  chance  to 
spit  out  the  bones  —  there  was  always 
somebody  looking  at  me.  Abigail's 
grandmother  kept  her  beady  eyes  fixed 
on  my  face  as  if  she  knew  that  I  was 
either  going  to  choke  or  make  a  horrible 
"faux  pas."  Then  that  mean-tempered 
old  lady  smiled  sweetly  and  asked  me  if  I 
would  like  some  more  stuffed  peppers.  I 
blushed  to  my  hairtips  and  shook  my 
head.  Then,  seeing  that  yes-no  questions 
don't  force  me  to  speak,  she  asked  what 
I  thought  of  my  visit  so  far.  What  a  pre- 
dicament! Well,  I  tried  putting  the  bones 
to  one  side  of  my  mouth,  but  that  didn't 
work.  I  had  a  sudden  excellent  idea;  I 
pretended  to  cough  into  my  napkin 
(actually  transferring  bones).  After  that 
witty  solution,  I  was  able  to  speak.  I 
contented  myself  with  a  third  helping  of 
some  sort  of  creamed  greenery  instead  of 
more  fish. 

But,  you  know,  Mother,  I  feel  dread- 
fully unsafe  here.  This  morning  I  was 
awakened  by  the  noise  of  someone  in 
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my  room.  I  lay  very  still,  as  you've 
taught  me,  but  I  couldn't  forbear  taking 
a  peek  at  the  intruder.  I  was  expecting 
someone  like  that  horrid  ruffian  that 
stole  your  salary  last  month.  Well,  would 
you  believe  it?  It  was  one  of  their  maids! 
She  had  a  pitcher  in  her  hand  (probably 
to  put  the  things  she  stole  in).  She  was 
just  standing  there  between  the  wash- 
stand  and  the  closet,  looking  at  the 
clothes  I'd  worn  the  day  before.  She 
stared  at  them  for  a  while,  then  she  took 
a  step  or  two  toward  them.  She  reached 
out  a  hand  to  take  them  and  stuff  them 
into  her  pitcher,  I  guess.  But  then  she 
shook  her  head  and  walked  out  quickly. 

Well,  thought  I,  she's  really  done  no 
harm  yet,  but  I  better  keep  an  eye  on 
her.  How  could  you  ever  have  wanted  a 
maid,  Mother?  They  would  seem  to  be 
more  trouble  than  they're  worth. 

I  hadn't  gotten  around  to  unpacking 
that  first  day  (yesterday),  so  after 
breakfast  today  I  went  upstairs  to  my 
room  to  unpack.  That  same  thieving 
maid  was  there  with  my  suitcases  open 
on  the  bed! 

"What  are  you  doing?"  I  asked  as 
nicely  as  I  could. 

"Good  morning,  Miss,"  she  said  sweet- 
ly. "I'm  about  to  hang  up  your  things 
for  you." 

This  was  pretty  quick  thinking  on  her 
part,  but  I  was  not  to  be  taken  in  by  it. 
However,  thinking  to  profit  by  her  pre- 
dicament, I  stayed  there  to  see  to  it  that 
she  did  unpack  my  clothes  for  me. 

"Why  didn't  you  unpack  yesterday 
for  me?"  I  asked  in  the  sweetest  tones 
that  I  could  muster. 

"Well,  Miss,  we  had  a  bit  of  confusion 
as  to  who  was  going  to  do  it.  I  thought  it 
was  to  be  Mary,  but  she  thought  it  was 
to  be  me.  We're  all  very  sorry,  of  course, 
but  no  harm  was  done,  I  trust." 

"Oh,  no,  that's  quite  all  right.  But  I 
did  rather  wonder  when  you  were  com- 
ing. I  had  half  a  mind  to  mention  it  to 


the  butler." 

"Well,  Miss,  Mrs.  Perkins  (the  house- 
keeper) would  be  a  better  choice  for 
complaints  about  the  chambermaids. 
The  butler  deals  with  the  parlormaids." 

That  snippy  little  thing  had  a  lot  of 
nerve  to  try  to  show  up  my  ignorance, 
but  she  hadn't  counted  on  natural  genius 
to  carry  me  through. 

"I  know  that,"  I  said.  "I  know  who  is 
in  charge  of  which  part  of  the  house.  But 
I  thought  for  sure  that  you  must  be  a 
parlormaid  by  your  seeming  inacquaint- 
ance  with  the  duties  of  a  chambermaid. 
You  whould  never  place  the  bags  on  the 
bed  for  unpacking;  it  musses  and  wrin- 
kles the  sheets  and  coverlet." 

Actually,  as  you  well  know,  Mother,  I 
haven't  any  notion  as  to  the  duties  of  a 
chambermaid,  but  this  seemed  reason- 
ably in  keeping  with  the  fiction  of  the 
whole  situation.  How  silly  of  her  to 
think  that  I  might  believe  that  chamber- 
maids unpack  people's  own  bags!  How- 
ever, I  did  learn  why  she  was  here  this 
morning.  Abigail  explained  that  partially 
to  me  by  chance.  Abby  wanted  to  know 
if  the  maid  had  brought  me  my  warm 
water.  I  think  I  managed  to  conceal  my 
ignorance  rather  well,  mystified  as  I  was. 
I'd  hate  to  ask  Abigail  or  one  of  the 
servants,  so  maybe  you  could  find  out 
why  I  would  be  brought  a  pitcher  of 
warm  water  in  the  morning.  Thank  you. 


Love, 


Polly 


March  10,  1887 


Dear  Mother, 


Things  are  better  around  here  now. 
Once  I  was  able  to  adjust  myself  to  this 
new  way  of  life,  I  can  understand  and 
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consequently  enjoy  it.  The  weather  is 
nicer  too,  so  we  occasionally  take  strolls 
in  the  garden  (they  call  it  a  "jardin"  — 
that's  the  French  word  for  it,  you 
know). 

We  went  to  a  ball  last  night,  Mother,  a 
real  ball,  complete  with  feathers,  fans, 
and  moonlit  terrace.  Abigail  let  me  bor- 
row one  of  her  lovely  dresses,  and  I 
looked  positively  splendid  in  it.  When 
people  said  how  lovely  I  looked  (and 
they  did  say  it,  three  of  them),  I  felt 
obligated  to  admit  that  it  was  Abigail's 
dress.  They  would  laugh  at  my  honesty 
and  proclaim  that  it  was  I  and  not  the 
dress  that  looked  beautiful.  It  was  cer- 
tainly odd,  Mother,  it  almost  made  me 
want  to  turn  myself  into  a  horrid  flirt  to 
match  their  flattering  gallantries.  But 
they  didn't  fool  me.  I  may  be  honest, 
but  I'm  not  naive.  I  stayed  on  my  guard 
all  evening  and  played  their  charming 
games.  I  think  I  would  like  living  in  this 
sort  of  environment;  it  was  such  fun  to 
pretend  to  be  enraptured  by  their  simple 
compliments  and  popinjay  manners. 

I  couldn't  tell  if  Abigail  was  behaving 
consciously  (the  way  I  was)  or  not;  she 
was  such  a  coquette.  It  could  have  been 
part  of  her  adopted  role  at  the  ball,  but 
I'm  not  sure.  I  shall  have  to  watch  her 
carefully  to  see  that  she  doesn't  become 
shallow. 

But,  oh,  Mother,  I  wish  you  could 
have  seen  the  beautiful  dresses.  They  are 
ever  so  much  more  splendid  than  the 
ones  you  have  to  sew  from  the  factory. 
However,  I'm  certain  that  they  aren't  as 
well  made.  Waltzing,  though,  has  a  way 
of  making  even  the  plainest  gown  look 
charming. 

Actually,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  would 
be  happy  here.  Home,  though  not  as 
fancy  as  this  place,  is  also  not  as  lazy  or 
as  shallowly  empty.  Rest  assured  that  I 
shall  come  home  to  you  at  the  end  of 
my  visit.  It  has  been  a  nice  stay  from  a 
didactic  standpoint,  but  it  will  be  a  relief 


to  get  back  to  the  more  familiar,  com- 
fortable, and  pleasing  home. 


Love, 


Polly 


April  12,  1887 


Dear  Abigail, 


How  perfectly  wretched  to  be  home 
again!  I  long  to  wander  the  paths  of  your 
"jardin"  and  continue  our  discussions. 
Why  was  I  put  through  the  pleasure  of 
visiting  you  only  to  be  plunged  into  the 
torture  (it  now  seems  so)  of  the  drab 
existence  here?  Compared  to  the  tea  at 
the  Frothers,  visiting  Mrs.  Quimp  and 
her  six  squalling,  squalid  children  in  their 
one-room  apartment  is  much  worse  than 
it  ever  seemed  before. 

How  can  I  accept  John  Curtis'  pro- 
posal of  marriage  after  I  have  danced 
with  a  senator's  nephew?  John  is  fairly 
nice,  but  his  ideas  are  so  dull.  Mother,  of 
course,  says  his  dull  ideas  and  lack  of 
imagination  (and  intelligence)  are  unim- 
portant, but  I  don't  think  so.  I'm  sure 
that  if  I  accepted  (and  Mother  says  I 
ought),  I  would  be  miserable.  He  under- 
stands me  no  better  than  the  gallants 
with  which  I  waltzed,  but  John  can't 
make  a  delightful  game  of  the  relation- 
ship between  us  the  way  they  did. 

So  I  continue  to  smile  sweetly  at 
Mother  and  at  John.  "Yes,  Mother,  John 
certainly  is  a  nice  boy.  He  makes  a  fairly 
good  amount  of  money,  I  know." 
"Yes,  John,  I'm  sure  I  would  be  over- 
whelmingly happy  married  to  you." 

He  doesn't  really  make  a  lot  of 
money,  not  enough  to  let  me  live  as  I'd 
like  to;  I'm  sure  that  I  would  be  over- 
whelmingly miserable  married  to  him, 
nice  boy  that  he  may  be. 

(Continued  on  Page  46) 
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Illustrated  by  Chris  Basford 


This  is  the  song  of  battles  yet  unsung. 

For  these  brave  combats  bells  have  never  rung, 

Still  women  weep  after  each  battle's  strain 

To  rise  and  face  the  enemy  again. 

What  words  can  tell  the  horror  of  the  fray? 

Calliope  and  Hera,  guide  the  way! 

To  tell  of  struggles  bravely  met  and  fought 

And  honors  borne  away  which  long  were  sought. 

The  scene  —  at  Purge's  Store  —  a  dazzling  throng 
Of  multi-colored  wares.  The  shelves  are  strong, 
Of  mighty  metals  formed,  to  bear  the  weight 
Of  all  the  wealth  female  desires  to  sate. 
Such  is  the  scene  that  Mistress  Goodman  views. 
In  this  great  store  one  item  she  must  choose. 
Great  racks  of  clothes  in  seasonal  display, 
Can  they  distract  the  lady  from  her  way? 
Appliances  (some  red,  some  harvest  gold,) 
Bear  down  the  shelves,  all  itching  to  be  sold. 
Has  she  not  enemies  enough  to  resist, 
But  must  there  too  be  jewelry  for  the  wrist? 
Or  ankle,  or  the  finger,  or  the  nose? 


Can  Mrs.  Goodman  defeat  her  mighty  foes? 
The  store  is  tended,  though,  by  skillful  knights, 
Whose  job  it  is  to  urge  on  bloody  fights. 
So  two  of  these  converge  on  our  dear  friend, 
Whose  mission  here  has  but  a  single  end. 


What  courage,  mustered  at  the  break  of  day, 
Could  urge  the  Mistress  Goodman  not  to  stay 
At  home  to  mind  the  children  but  to  go 
In  search  of  candles,  Super-Bright  or  Glo? 
A  courage,  hearers,  only  woman  knows, 
Born  not  of  love  of  frills  and  furbelows. 
With  lightest  armor  women  venture  nigh, 
So  Mrs.  Goodman  enters  with  a  sigh. 

Then  Mrs.  Goodman  sees  the  wardens  young 

And  waits,  a  question  ready  on  her  tongue. 

"Where  are  the  candles?"  "Look,  here  are  some  gloves 

A  clerk  replies,  and  then  her  partner  shoves. 

The  other  clerk  replies,  "No,  try  this  hat." 

Our  heroine  looks  first  this  way,  then  that. 

"O  please,  has  Purge's  Store  no  candles  white?" 

Temptation  sore  the  lady's  eyes  makes  bright, 

But  bravely  she  resists  and  asks  again, 

"Have  you  no  candles  here?"  "But  it  is  plain. 

We  have  no  candles,"  thus  the  clerk  replies, 

And  tears  in  rivers  run  from  Madam's  eyes. 

She  turns  defeated,  winner  all  the  same, 

And  leaves  the  battlefield  still  free  of  shame. 
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THE  OWL  MUST  BE  FREE  TO  SHRIEK 
SILENTLY  AT  THE  MIDNIGHT 


BEN  CRAIG 

An  Albecht  D'urer  engraving  of  Erasmus, 
the  first  germ  of  inspiration,  started  Ben 
daydreaming.  His  wandering  thoughts 
culminated  on  paper  to  produce  this 
play.  Class  valedictorian,  Ben  plans  to 
attend  Harvard,  possibly  majoring  in 
East  Asian  studies.  Biology  and  military 
war-gaming  also  interest  him 

Characters 

ERASMUS 

CORNELIUS,  a  messenger 

JOHN  OF  BRANDENBURG,  a  Prus- 
sian nobleman 

LATUM  AS,  a  professor  of  theology 
and  head  of  the  monastery  in 
Louvain 

JEROME,  son  of  an  old  friend  of 
Erasmus' 

The  action  takes  place  at  Anderlecht 
(Erasmus'  house)  in  Louvain,  France. 


Illustrated  by  Merrill  Greene 

ate  their  views,  things  could  be  a  bit 
hot  for  me  here  in  Louvain.  The  essen- 
tial thing  is  to  keep  free  of  anger  or 
hatred  or  the  desire  for  glory,  things 
which  creep  insidiously  into  one's 
desire  to  serve  religion.  And  so,  dear 
Froben,  I  am  keeping  apart,  as  far  as  I 
can,  so  that  I  may  better  serve  the 
reflowering  of  Good  Letters." 
Cornelius! 

[Enter  youth  as  Erasmus  seals  letter] 

CORNELIUS.  Did  you  call? 

ERASMUS.  Deliver  this  to  the  publish- 
ing house  of  Johannes  Froben  in 
Bade.  Is  that  absolutely  clear? 

CORNELIUS.  Yes,  sir! 

ERASMUS.  You  must  make  sure  that 
this  reaches  Mr.  Froben' s  hands.  It  is 
extremely  important! 

[Knock  on  the  door  J 


The  time  is  August  and  October  of  1521.     CORNELIUS.  I'll  get  that. 


SCENE  1 

Scene:  ERASMUS'  study  at  Anderlecht, 
his  house  in  Louvain,  France.  The  time  is 
August,  1521.  ERASMUS  is  seated  and 
writing  at  a  small  desk.  He  is  crisply  old, 
fair  in  complexion,  and  very  delicate. 
ERASMUS  is  the  epitome  of  elegance,  in 
sharp  contrast  with  the  crudeness  of 
JOHN,  and  the  pseudo-elegance  of 
LATUMAS. 

ERASMUS.  (As  he  writes)  "I  fear  that 
Latumas  and  his  colleagues  are  getting 
a  bit  extreme  in  their  support  of  the 
Pope.  I  fqar  that  if  they  don't  moder- 


f  CORNELIUS  exits,  re-enters  1 

ERASMUS.  Who  is  it? 

CORNELIUS.  He  calls  himself  John  of 

Brandenburg. 
ERASMUS.    Oh,   dear.    Let  him  enter. 

You  may  go  now. 

[Cornelius  exits;  enter  John 
of  Brandenburg] 

JOHN.  Erasmus,  with  all  of  your  clas- 
sical wisdom,  Europe  awaits  your 
decision.  Do  you  choose  to  join  the 
mighty  forces  of  Luther  as  he  strug- 
gles   to    overthrow    the    oppressive 
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power  of  the  Pope,  or  do  you  choose 
to  fight  against  him? 

ERASMUS/ Aside)  I  wish  it  were  as  sim- 
ple as  that!  (To  John)  John,  you  have 
known  me  to  be  somewhat  overly 
cautious  since  I  taught  you  as  a  small 
boy.  Please  —  explain  both  positions, 
Luther's  and  Rome's,  so  that  I  may 
more  clearly  decide  my  course. 

JOHN.  Haven't  you  read  about  it? 

ERASMUS.  I'm  interested  in  your  views, 
John. 

JOHN.  (Pleased)  Well,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  Catholic  Church's  traditions 
are  crushing  the  common  people  into 
dust.  The  Roman  church  is  outdated, 
irrelevant,  and  oppressive.  The  Luther- 
ans — 

ERASMUS.  The  Christians  that  follow 
Luther's  teachings.  You  must  keep 
that  distinction  in  mind. 

[John  looks  as  though  he  is  going 
to  retort,  then  settles  with  an 
ostentatious  show  of  control] 

JOHN.  I  almost  think  that  these  sense- 
less traditions  must  all  go.  There  is  no 
need  for  them. 

ERASMUS.  Are  you  willing  to  do  this 
while  still  keeping  within  the  holy 
Christian  community? 

JOHN.  (Angrily)  The  church  is  so  out- 
dated that  we  will  form  our  own  com- 
munity. 

ERASMUS.  (Still  calm)  To  me,  it  seems 
wiser  to  work  moderately  to  change 
the  existing  structure. 

JOHN.  (Completely  losing  his  temper) 
We've  tried,  we've  tried.  God  knows 
we've  tried.  And  yet  the  filthy  Pope 
and  humanists  sit  in  their  pagodas 
doing  nothing.  I  can  no  longer  work 
inside  such  a  system. 

ERASMUS.  Control  yourself.  Without  a 
control  of  one's  emotions  there  can  be 
no  meaningful  communication. 

[Pause  as  John  regains  himself! 


JOHN.  I'm  sorry.  We  were  hoping  that 
you  could  influence  some  of  the  un- 
decided in  joining  our  revolution. 

ERASMUS.  If  this  revolution  that  you 
propose  takes  place,  won't  it  consume 
much  that  is  good? 

JOHN.  Perhaps,  but  that  which  is  good 
can  only  come  with  sacrifice. 

ERASMUS.  And  the  men  that  die  in  the 
wars  your  revolution  will  inevitably 
cause.  Are  they  but  a  sacrifice  to  the 
good  to  come? 

JOHN.  Yes,  but  we  must  all  die  even- 
tually anyway. 

ERASMUS.  You  speak  like  a  pagan  mak- 
ing human  sacrifices  to  the  sun. 

JOHN.  But  this  cause  is  for  a  better 
Christianity. 

ERASMUS.  If  this  "better  Christianity" 
will  cost  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
human  beings,  then  I  cannot  condone 
your  methods  of  bringing  it  about. 
The  war  you  want  is  against  all  faces 
of  Reason. 

JOHN.  Well  then,  so  be  it.  My  mission  is 
done  but  not  accomplished.  (Starts  to 
leave) 

[Large  noise  off  stage! 

ERASMUS.  Latumas!  Were  you  listen- 
ing to  us? 

[Enter  Latumas! 

LATUMAS.  Yes,  and  your  conversation 
will  make  things  much  simpler  for  me. 

JOHN.  Eavesdropping  pig! 

LATUMAS.  You  grossly  radical  thinkers 
turn  my  stomach! 

JOHN.  Go  to  the  devil! 

LATUMAS.  Get  out  of  here! 

[John  sticks  his  tongue  out 
at  Latumas! 

Are  you  going  to   let   him  insult  me 
like  this?  This  is  a  waste  of  time. 
ERASMUS.  It  is  a  waste  of  time.  In  your 
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unreasonable  hate  for  each  other  you 
have  lost  contact  with  the  opposing 
side  .  .  .  like  little  children  .  .  . 

LATUM  AS.  Like  little  children!  Are  you 
so  sainted  yourself  as  to  call  us  that? 

ERASMUS.  (With  great  self  control) 
Like  little  children  you  must  turn  to  a 
person  who  is  totally  uninvolved  and 
become  completely  dependent  on  him 
to  arbitrate.  Yet,  you  call  this  "stand- 
ing up  for  one's  side." 

LATUMAS.  Erasmus,  are  you  finished?  I 
really  must  speak  to  you  alone! 

JOHN.  Why?  You  wouldn't  let  us  talk 
alone,  you  eavesdropper. 

ERASMUS.  Stop  this  uncivility.  How  do 
you  expect  to  speak  to  each  other 
when  you  bicker  like  this? 

LATUMAS.  Are  you  saying  that  I  should 
talk  to  a  heretic? 

ERASMUS.  Yes,  it  is  important  that  we 
communicate.  Had  we  been  able  to  do 
so,  we  would  never  have  gotten  into 
this  mess.  Luther  poses  some  very 
worthwhile  questions  which  the 
Church  must  answer  to  survive. 

JOHN.  That's  what  I've  been  saying  all 
along. 

LATUMAS.  O,  quiet!  (Comes  closer  to 
Erasmus  and  says  to  him)  We  ob- 
viously can't  talk  now.  Couldn't  we  be 
alone? 

ERASMUS.  That  is  up  to  John.  (To 
John)  Latumas  desires  that  we  be 
alone  and  .  .  . 

JOHN.  I  have  other  business  anyway. 

ERASMUS.  I'm  sorry. 

JOHN.  Oh,  it's  all  right.  (To  Latumas) 
Poisonous  beast! 

[John  exits,  slamming  door  behind  him] 

ERASMUS.  (Making  sure  that  John  is 
gone]  Latumas,  what  makes  you 
think  it  is  civilized  to  eavesdrop? 

LATUMAS.  Well,  it  was  necessary. 

ERASMUS.  Of  all  the  barbaric  .  .  . 

LATUMAS.   Look,  get  off!  I'm  sorry. 


Isn't  that  enough? 
ERASMUS.  (Forgiving,  changes  the  sub- 
ject)  Have  you  read   the  latest  Me- 

lanchthon? 
LATUMAS.   Of  course  not!  His  books 

will  probably  be  put  on  the  Pope's 

list. 
ERASMUS.  Oh,  why  do  we  have  to  have 

such  a  list?  I  am  against  the  banning 

of  any  books. 
LATUMAS.  But  what  of  the  bad  books? 
ERASMUS.  Bad  books? 
LATUMAS.  Books  are  only  as  good  as 

their  authors. 
ERASMUS.   The  good  in  each  person 

should    decide    whether    or    not   he 

should  read  the  book. 
LATUMAS.  The  list  is  only  a  method  by 

which  the  Church  can  help  the  good 

part  in  men  overcome  the  bad. 
ERASMUS.  Why  should  a  man  in  Rome 

be  more  able  to  decide  what  I  read 

than  I? 
LATUMAS.  The  appointed  is  more  able 

if  the  Church  is  infallible  in  choosing 

him.  Don't  you  agree? 
ERASMUS.  Is  he  really  more  able? 

[Latumas  looks  in  horror  at 
such  heresy] 

Don't  worry.  I  never  think  of  damag- 
ing the  Church.  I  only  hope  that 
through  my  questioning  and  prodding 
my  belief  in  Christ  may  become  more 
firm  and  unshakable. 

LATUMAS.  Do  you  think  that  the  peas- 
ants in  the  fields  are  made  more  firm 
in  their  belief  by  your  "prodding"? 

ERASMUS.  Do  the  peasants  read  my 
works? 

LATUMAS.  No,  but  dangerous  radicals 
do!  And  they  will  incite  the  poor 
peasant  to  do  Godless  things. 

ERASMUS.  Perhaps  this  will  force  the 
Church  to  keep  up  with  society. 

LATUMAS.  The  Church  is  timeless.  It 
should  never  be  changed. 
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ERASMUS.  I  agree  with  you  in  one  re- 
spect. Christ  is  timeless.  But  often 
traditions  are  not. 

LATUMAS.  Your  views  sicken  me! 
(Starts  to  leave)  Oh!  (Pulls  out  letter) 
I  must  have  a  definite  answer  to  this: 
"Do  you,  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam, 
choose  to  support  the  subversive  fac- 
tions that  wish  to  break  with  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church?" 

ERASMUS.  No,  I  cannot.  You  know 
this.  Why  do  you  ask? 

LATUMAS.  Praise  be  to  God!  I  have 
misinterpreted  you! 

[Erasmus  is  bewildered] 

I  have  an  important  proposition! 

ERASMUS.  What  on  earth? 

LATUMAS.  I  have  a  letter  here  from  the 
curia  giving  me  the  power  to  bestow 
on  you  the  deanery  of  your  old 
school,  Deventer. 

ERASMUS.  Me?  Dean  of  Deventer? 
Money  and  power?  What  do  you  want 
from  me? 

LATUMAS.  Absolutely  nothing. 

ERASMUS.  Marvelous!  At  last  I  can  get 
some  degree  of  independence! 

LATUMAS.  Of  course,  the  Pope  would 
expect  you  to  write  a  pamphlet  sup- 
porting all  of  his  good  works. 

ERASMUS.  (Growing  very  cold  in  one 
instant)  That's  bribery.  You  know 
that  I  could  never  consent  to  that. 

LATUMAS.  Why?  You  need  only  write 
one  pamphlet!  Then  you  will  prac- 
tically be  free. 

ERASMUS.  I  would  lose  any  indepen- 
dence that  I  have. 

LATUMAS.  But  you  would  have  a  re- 
spectable stipend  from  the  Church, 
which  you  could  supplement  by  sell- 
ing your  works. 

ERASMUS.  You  are  not  so  naive  as  to 
think  that  what  I  mean  by  indepen- 
dence is  financial  independence. 


[Small  pausel 

LATUMAS.  I  think  that  you  are  being 
extremely  selfish  in  your  views,  and  I 
think  that  your  attitude  leaves  much 
to  be  desired. 

ERASMUS.  I'm  sorry  if  it  strikes  you 
this  way.  It  is  the  way  I  am,  and  I 
cannot  change  it. 

LATUMAS.  Is  your  final  decision,  then, 
not  to  support  the  Pope? 

ERASMUS.  That  is  what  I  said  before;  I 
do  not  often  go  back  on  my  word, 
Latumas. 

LATUMAS.  Then  I  must  deliver  this  pe- 
tition from  the  citizens  of  Louvain. 

ERASMUS.  (Reading)  They  are  censor- 
ing all  of  my  works?  They  cannot 
enslave  me  like  this! 

LATUMAS.  You  can  revoke  this  decis- 
ion at  any  time. 

ERASMUS.  (Skeptically)  How? 

LATUMAS.  Simply  write  that  pamphlet 
supporting  the  Pope! 

ERASMUS.  Blackmail! 

LATUMAS.  Not  really;  more  like  a 
clever  political  ploy. 

ERASMUS.  How  do  you  think  you  can 
get  away  with  this? 

LATUMAS.  It  can  be  done  easily  enough 
if  the  men  are  available.  The  messen- 
gers to  and  from  your  house  will  be 
searched.  We  have  the  Pope's  support. 

ERASMUS.  And  who  will  do  all  the  cen- 
soring? 

LATUMAS.  I  will. 

ERASMUS.  John  was  right. 

LATUMAS.  Ah,  you  are  a  Lutheran! 

ERASMUS.  No,  you  are  a  poisonous 
beast!  Get  out  of  this  house! 

LATUMAS.  Temper,  temper! 

ERASMUS.  Immediately,  and  never 
expect  my  welcome  again! 

[Exit  Latumas] 

Censorship!  What  could  be  worse?  My 
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dwindling  circle  of  friends  persecuted, 
my  works  censored,  myself  with  no 
place  to  go  —  is  it  worth  it?  Or  am  I 
just  gratifying  myself  masochistically 
by  saying  "I  must  be  independent"? 

No,  I  must  not  despair;  it  signifies  a 
lack  of  hope.  Whatever  happens,  I 
must  remain  faithful  to  Christ.  (Slight 
pause) 

Why  must  they  bring  me  into  their 
quarrel?  They  can  no  longer  squabble 
among  themselves,  they  must  involve 
everybody.  I  have  no  power.  Can't 
they  see  that?  Do  they  think  I  am  an 
emperor? 

Alas,  I  fear  the  break  in  the  Church  is 
permanent,  and  I  feel  as  if  I've  lost  a 
hand.  Maybe  even  I  am  starting  a  divi- 
sion of  my  own,  but  -  I  recognize  no 
Erasmians  just  as  I  recognize  no  Lu- 
therans. 

The  sun  falls.  I  should  go  to  bed  with 
her,  but  she  is  an  aloof  mistress. 

(Starts  writing)  Therefore,  I  live  long 
with  my  other  mistress,  Work.  (Pause) 
Why  am  I  grown  so  lonely? 

[SLOW  CURTAIN  J 


SCENE  2 

Scene:  The  same  a  month  later  —  Octo- 
ber 28,  1521.  ERASMUS  is  seated  and 
writing. 

[ Knock  on  the  door] 

ERASMUS.  Who  could  that  be?  (Shuf- 
fles over  to  the  door)  I'm  coming.  Be 
patient! 

I  John  of  Brandenburg  enters] 


John!  What  a  perfectly  splendid  sur- 
prise. I  haven't  seen  you  in  over  a 
month!  Tell  me,  how  did  you  get 
through  Latumas? 

JOHN.  (Almost  melodramatically)  I 
didn't.  His  Catholic  swine  are  five  tha- 
lers  richer  now! 

ERASMUS.  I  suppose  that  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, bribery  can  be  quite  mor- 
al. Why  did  you  come? 

JOHN.  (Becoming  very  secretive)  Eras- 
mus, I  have  figured  a  way  in  which  to 
get  you  out  of  here. 

ERASMUS.  What  are  you  asking  in  re- 
turn? 

JOHN.  Not  everyone  is  after  something 
when  he  helps  a  person  in  need. 

ERASMUS.  I'm  sorry.  I  shouldn't  have 
accused  you.  Perhaps  I  am  becoming 
conditioned  by  the  dishonorable  men 
around  me. 

JOHN.  Well,  that  will  soon  be  righted,  if 
this  plan  works. 

ERASMUS.  What  is  this  plan  of  yours? 

JOHN.  Here!  Take  my  cloak  and  put  it 
on.  Pull  the  hood  up.  Two  houses 
down  a  guard  will  cry  out.  Wave  your 
hand  thrice  at  him.  He  will  let  you 
pass,  and  you  will  be  free!  (Laughs 
and  dances  around) 

ERASMUS.  (Calmly)  Where  do  I  go 
from  there? 

JOHN.  You  can  come  with  me.  You 
would  be  quite  welcome  in  the  court. 
The  elector  will  be  delighted  to  have 
you  compose  little  tidbits  for  him. 

ERASMUS.   Oh no,  I  cannot  go 

into  a  Protestant  court. 

JOHN.  Which  do  you  prefer,  censorship 
at  the  hands  of  the  Pope  or  a  Lu- 
theran image  in  the  court  of  Branden- 
burg? 

ERASMUS.  I  cannot  choose. 

JOHN.  You  would  be  given  freedom  to 
write  what  you  like. 

ERASMUS.  Perhaps,  but  I  would  still 
appear  to  give  my  support  to  Luther. 

JOHN.  Just  what  do  you  propose  to  do 
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then? 
ERASMUS.  Wait,  and  believe  that  Christ 

will  work  his  wonders  to  free  me. 

Maybe  even  that  letter  sent  before  I 

was  censored  roused  Froben  to  send  a 

little  help. 
JOHN.  I  admire  your  faith.  Are  you  sure 

that  that  is  what  you  want? 
ERASMUS.  That  is  my  decision.  It's  the 

only  one  I  can  make. 

[Erasmus  hands  John  the  cloak] 
JOHN.  Well,  then,  I  must  go. 
[John  starts  to  leave] 

ERASMUS.  Wait,  wait!  How  much  did  it 

take  for  you  to  bribe  the  guard? 
JOHN.  Oh,  Erasmus,  don't.  I  can  afford 

it,  and  you  can't. 
ERASMUS.  I  insist.  Do  you  want  me  to 

have  nightmares  of  unpaid  debts? 
JOHN.  Five  thalers. 
ERASMUS.  Ah,  yes,  I  have  the  money 

right  here. 

[Knock  on  the  door] 

JOHN.  Oh,  my  God! 

ERASMUS.  Hide  quickly.  In  my  ward- 
robe. 

[Another  knock] 

Hurry!  I'm  coming!  Be  patient!  (Shuf- 
fles to  and  opens  door)  Jerome!  Praise 
be  to  God  you've  come. 

JEROME.  (Laughing)  Happy  Birthday! 

ERASMUS.  I  had  forgotten.  Weren't  you 
stopped  before  my  house? 

JEROME.  No,  why  should  I  be?  Oh  -  so 
Latumas  and  his  gang  were  not  only 
a  bit  extreme  in  their  support  of  the 
Pope,  uh? 

ERASMUS.  You  don't  know  the  half  of 
it.  Latumas  is  searching  everyone 
going  to  and  from  this  house  for  "of- 


fensive" writings. 
JEROME.    That's    funny.    I    wasn't 

searched. 
ERASMUS.  Latumas  said  that  he  —  wait 

—  John,  you  can  come  out.  It's  all 

right. 

[John  comes  out] 

This  is  Jerome  Froben,  the  son  of  the 

publisher  of  my  works.  Meet  John  of 

Brandenburg. 
JOHN.  Did  you  pay  five  thalers? 
JEROME.  Do  people  have  to  pay  to  see 

you? 
ERASMUS.  Of  course  not. 

[Suddenly  it  dawns  on  all 
of  them  as  they  laugh] 

JEROME.  What  a  bunch  of  rogues  they 
must  have  been!  Those  characters  de- 
served five  thalers  for  a  confidence 
trick  like  that!  Erasmus!  How  would 
you  like  to  live  with  us  in  Basle? 

ERASMUS.  What? 

JEROME.  As  a  birthday  present! 

ERASMUS.  Oh,  what  a  splendid  gift! 

JOHN.  You'd  better  hurry  and  leave. 
Latumas  may  decide  to  guard  you  as  a 
precious  jewel. 

JEROME.  He's  right.  We  must  go  to- 
night! 

ERASMUS.  John,  I  surely  hope  that  you 
find  the  people  who  took  your 
money.  Thank  you  so  much  for  trying 
to  extricate  me! 

JOHN.  (After  a  slight  pause)  Erasmus, 
this  is  probably  the  last  we  will  see  of 
each  other.  If  we  do  see  each  other 
again,  it  will  probably  be  as  enemies. 

ERASMUS.  I  hope  not. 

JOHN.  I'm  afraid  that  my  way  is  with 
Luther,  and  your  way  is  with  Eras- 
mus. 

ERASMUS.  Let's  not  think  about  that. 
Good  bye. 

(Continued,  on  Page  46) 
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The  black  night  covers  the  rocky  shore, 
The   terns  and  sea  gulls  wheel  no  more. 
They  sink  in  an  ocean  so  calm,  the  waves 
Are  stilled,  in  washing  the  rocky  caves. 

Where  the  usual  fury  of  wind  and  wave 
Thunders  throughout  the  rock  bound  cave 
The  ceaseless  lapping  of  gentler  swells 
Now  echoes  like  tinkling  silver  bells. 


The  awful  fury  of  Neptune's  wrath, 
The  pounding  breaker,  not  mercy  hath  — 
And  yet  this  night,  though  the  wild  winds  roar, 
The  waves  lick  softly  this  hard,  gray  shore. 


And  why  this  silence  o'er  shore  and  sea? 
The  night's  as  clear  as  a  night  can  be: 
What  greater  power  has  stilled  the  deep? 
What  secret  do  the  wild  winds  keep? 
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A  DECISION'S 
INERTIA 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 

momentum  of  inertia.  What  was  it  that 
the  philosopher  had  said?  "We  only 
become  important  in  our  decisions."  If 
that  were  true,  his  existence  had  been 
rendered  meaningless  by  his  inability  to 
make  a  decision.  The  floorboard 
creaked,  but  it  did  not  disturb  his 
reverie. 

THE  AMERICAN 
NAZI  PARTY 

(Continued  from  Page  15) 

some  of  his  art  work.  In  the  kitchen 
there  was  a  wall  clock  which  he  redeco- 
rated with  the  face  and  hands  of  Mickey 
Mouse.  In  his  room,  which  he  shares 
with  four  or  five  other  men,  there  is  a 
large  mural  with  images  of  an  apple, 
"L-O-V-E,"  the  ace  of  spades,  a  girl's 
face,  and  a  "black  and  white  together 
handshake"  symbol.  Also  in  the  room  is 
a  refrigerator  on  which  he  has  painted  a 


mustachioed  little  man.  His  drawings  and 
paintings  contain  positive  images  and 
display  a  fine  sense  of  form,  often 
resembling  the  stylized  subjects  of 
cartoons. 

He  then  drew  two  pictures  for  me  on 
my  legal  pad.  As  he  sketched,  he  smiled 
and  said  that  the  psychologist  */ould 
probably  place  profound  symbolism  on 
the  ball  and  chain  of  each  figure,  but  I 
took  this  as  more  of  a  poke  at  the 
outside  world  that  John  Patler  hopes  to 
rejoin  soon.  Besides  his  long  hours  (five 
A.M.  to  eight  P.M.)  in  the  kitchen  and 
his  art  work,  he  also  reads  much  of  the 
time.  On  his  shelf  at  the  moment  was  a 
book  on  the  impressionistic  painters,  an 
algebra  text,  and  a  book  on  the  peaceful 
revolution  of  change  that  must  come 
about  in  people's  minds. 

John  Patler  hopes  to  go  back  to 
school,  study  art,  and  combat  racism  in 
every  possible  way.  Unlike  the  figures  in 
his  cartoons,  his  outlook  is  better  re- 
flected by  the  flower  which  appeared  on 
the  cover  of  the  envelope  that  contained 
a  clipping  he  sent  me.  One  hopes  that 
John  Patler  will  receive  justice  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word. 
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APPALACIA 

(Continued  from  Page  28) 
Wes's  son-in-law,  Prentice,  Matthew,  and 
I  went  into  the  mines  to  blast  and  dig. 
After  drilling  about  six  feet  into  the  coal 
bank,  we  shoved  the  dynamite  sticks  to 
the  back  and  then  put  in  about  five 
duds,  which  are  made  by  rolling  coal 
dust  in  paper  to  make  them  about  the 
size  of  a  dynamite  stick.  We  set  two 
blasts  about  twelve  feet  apart,  lit  the 
fuses,  and  then  went  about  two  hundred 
yards  back  toward  the  mouth  of  the  cave 
to  await  the  blasts.  In  about  five  minutes 
there  was  a  huge  blast  which  caused  coal 
dust  to  fall  all  around  us.  Anxiously  we 
awaited  the  second  blast.  We  waited  for 
ten  minutes  but  never  heard  it.  There  is  a 
rule  which  advises  one  to  wait  twenty- 
four  hours  before  entering  a  mine  with  a 
live  fuse,  but  Wes's  son-in-law  was 
anxious  to  get  the  work  done;  so,  lantern 
in  hand,  he  walked  back  into  the  cellar. 
It  turned  out  that  both  blasts  had  gone 
at  the  same  time  causing  us  only  to  hear 
one  blast.  Three  backbreaking  hours 
later  we  had  our  pick-up  truck  full  of 
coal  and  left  the  mine.  The  outside  light, 


after  only  three  hours  in  the  mine,  hurt 
my  eyes;  but  when  they  finally  became 
adjusted  to  the  light,  I  was  amused  to  see 
that  we  were  all  black  as  night  with  the 
coal  dust  and  glistening  like  seals  from 
perspiration.  We  sold  the  entire  load  for 
ten  dollars,  which  seemed  hardly  enough 
for  the  amount  of  work  we  had  done. 

When  we  returned  home,  I  learned 
that  Wes  was  taking  his  bath,  which 
meant  that  everyone  in  the  family  took  a 
bath  in  order  of  importance  after  Wes. 
Although  I  was  to  be  second  because  I 
was  a  guest,  the  sight  of  the  bath  water 
after  only  Wes  had  used  it  discouraged 
me.  As  I  ran  water  over  my  head  outside, 
I  wondered  how  the  youngest  girl  ever 
got  clean  in  that  water  after  the  rest  of 
the  family  had  bathed  in  it,  but  half  an 
hour  later  she  tromped  in  with  soap  in 
hand  to  make  the  best  of  it. 

I  was  to  meet  Jerry  at  the  bottom  of 
the  "holler"  that  afternoon,  so  I  began 
to  get  my  things  ready  to  go.  As  sort  of  a 
goodbye  from  the  family,  the  mother 
got  out  her  old  beat-up  guitar,  and  the 
girls  sang  "Go  Down  Moses"  for  me. 
Then  it  was  my  turn  to  sing  for  them 
since  it  was  just  assumed  that  I  played 
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the  guitar  as  did  all  the  members  of  the 
family.  I  was  again  reminded  of  the 
remoteness  of  their  lives  when,  after  I 
had  finished,  they  asked  me  if  I  had 
written  the  song,  "By  the  Time  I  Get  to 
Phoenix." 

Before  I  left  I  asked  Prentice  if  there 
was  some  way  I  could  leave  his  father 
some  money  for  my  room  and  board.  He 
asked  me  if  I  would  expect  him  to  do 
the  same  if  he  stayed  at  my  house  for  a 
while.  I  replied,  "No,"  and  whenJie  said, 
"Well,"  I  got  the  message. 

As  we  drove  down  the  trail  to  the 
"holler's"  mouth,  the  snow  which  had 
fallen  all  day  painted  a  beautiful  picture 
of  a  not-so-beautiful  part  of  American 
life.  The  way  of  life  I  was  leaving  was  so 
different  from  that  to  which  I  was 
returning,  that  it  almost  seemed  that 
both  could  not  exist  in  one  world.  As  I 
shook  hands  with  Wes  to  say  farewell, 
my  glance  happened  to  meet  Prentice's, 
and  I  think  he  realized  too  that  it  was 
only  for  me  that  both  of  these  worlds 
were  accessible. 

CASTE 

(Continued  from  Page  33) 
Well,  I  shall  probably  end  up  marrying 
him.  My  stay  with  you  only  made  my 
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acceptance  of  my  life  here  more  diffi- 
cult. Of  course,  my  lying  letters  to  my 
Mother  didn't  help.  I  was  trying  to  con- 
vince her  of  my  love  for  her  and  for  her 
world.  I  didn't  want  to  admit  that  her 
way  of  life  is  mine.  I  hoped  all  along  to 
escape  it. 

It  was  nice  to  visit  your  world,  but  I 
should  have  realized  that  it  could  never 
be  mine.  I  hope  you  won't  mind  if  I 
don't  write  to  you  anymore.  It  would 
just  make  things  more  difficult  for  me. 

Love, 

Polly 

THE  OWL  MUST  BE  FREE 

(Continued  from  Page  42) 
JOHN.  Good  bye. 

[Exit  John  I 

JEROME.    (Looking    out    of  window) 

Here  comes  Latumas.  We  must  leave 

quickly. 
ERASMUS.  How  about  my  books? 
JEROME.  Take  only  a  few  volumes.  We 

have  enough  in  Basle  to  satisfy  you. 
ERASMUS.    Ah!    (Lovingly    traces   his 

hand  over  books)  Jerome,  have  you 
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ever  read  any  Valla? 
JEROME.   We  can  discuss  him  on  the 

way;  he's  coming.  Hurry! 
ERASMUS.  Fine!  .  .  .  Seneca,  St.  Jerome 

—  your  namesake  ....  All  right,  let's 

go. 

JEROME.  The  horses  are  in  the  court- 
yard. On  to  Basle!! 

ERASMUS.  (As  both  exit)  First  we  must 
take  up  St.  Jerome.  He's  better  than 
most .... 

[Pause  while  music  drifts  over  an 

empty  stage  —  knock  and  enter 

LatumasJ 

LATUMAS.  He  has  flown.  Alas,  such  a 
deranged  mind.  What's  this?  (Picks  up 
scrap  of  paper) 

The  lion,  a  rebel  he  must  be, 

Across  the  land  he  shows  his  might, 

But  the  owl  must  be  free 

To  shriek  at  the  midnight. 

The  lion  will  be  known  by  his  word, 


But    of    the    owl    nothing's    been 
heard." 

I  suppose  in  his  seclusion  he's  finally 
gone  batty.  No  wonder  he  never  could 
see  it  my  way. 

/  THE  CUR  TAIN  FALLS  I 

Two  years  later,  in  1524,  Erasmus 
finally  attacked  Luther  in  his  pamphlet, 
"De  Liber o  Arbitrio."  Both  Lutherans 
and  Catholics  condemned  this  work,  the 
latter  because  Erasmus  had  been  "too 
gentle  in  his  attack  on  a  heretic. "  In 
1529,  after  the  elder  Froben's  death, 
even  Basle  became  too  partisan  for  Eras- 
mus, and  he  was  forced  to  move  again. 
In  1536,  Erasmus  died  in  seclusion,  still 
hated  by  extremists  of  both  factions  and 
worn  out  by  the  struggle.  The  terrible 
war,  that  Erasmus  predicted  Luther's 
Reformation  would  cause,  did  come  and 
it  wiped  out  more  than  a  third  of  the 
entire  German  population.  The  split  in 
the  Catholic  Church  was  never  healed. 
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ALONE  AGAINST  THE  SKY 


MICHELE    GILLETTE 


Illustrated  by  Carol  Craig 


Although  by  nature  a  poet,  Michele  was 
persuaded  by  an  A. P.  English  deadline  to 
try  her  hand  in  the  short  story  field.  You 
might  remember  Michele's  poem,  "The 
Silent  Sea,"  published  in  PENMAN  last 
year. 

Besides  being  PENMAN's  Poetry  Editor, 
Michele  is  a  member  of  several  clubs  and 
honor  societies,  a  runner-up  in  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Teachers  of  English 
Contest,  and  a  National  Merit  Semi- 
finalist.  Her  plans  for  the  future  include 
attending  the  University  of  Virginia  and 
eventually  becoming  a  doctor. 

1  think  that  I  might  have  been  able 
to  stand  up  under  the  ordeal  if  people 
would  have  just  left  me  alone  to  figure 
things  for  myself.  Some  things,  like  love 
and  religion  and,  in  this  case,  death,  are 
better  left  to  individuals  to  figure  out. 
Unfortunately,  I  had  no  time  to  do  any 
figuring  out,  and  as  a  result  I  never  knew 
quite  what  to  say  to  all  of  the  well- 
meaning  friends  and  relatives  when  they 
asked  how  I  was  taking  it.  I  didn't  know 
how  I  was  taking  it,  but  they  never 
would  have  understood  if  I'd  said  so. 
Only  rarely  does  anyone  understand, 
really  understand,  when  you  say  some- 
thing like  that. 

My  mother  and  my  sister  Elizabeth 
were  standing  up  under  the  strain  much 
better.  What  I  mean  to  say  is  that  they 
were  able  to  cry  at  all  the  proper  times 
and  explain  to  people  just  how  their  loss 
had  affected  them.  I  say  "their  loss" 
because  until  the  time  I'm  speaking 
about,  it  had  not  yet  become  "my  loss" 
or  much  less  "our  loss."  I  found  little  to 
indicate,  in  the  weeks  immediately 
following  my  father's  death,  that  it 
would  ever  become  anything  more  than 
an  event  in  the  progression  of  time. 


It  had  occurred  to  me  that  the  reason 
for  my  unusual  apathy  of  the  spirit  was 
that  I  was  still  in  shock  from  the  know- 
ledge that  the  last  cheerful  goodbye  had 
been  permanent.  I  know  now  that  it 
wasn't  that,  any  more  than  it  was  guilt 
for  the  times  I  might  have  wished  that  he 
would  go  away  and  not  lecture  me  con- 
stantly about  how  late  I  got  home  or  the 
kind  of  company  I  kept.  I  loved  my 
father,  and  I  was  sincerely  sorry  when  he 
died.  In  light  of  what  happened  since, 
I've  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
an  aching  feeling  of  injustice  that  kept 
me  from  accepting  death  the  way  I 
should  have  in  order  to  live  with  it.  The 
injustice  was  this:  why,  out  of  all  the 
people  in  the  world  that  had  to  die  on 
that  day,  was  my  father  chosen?  And  it 
seemed  a  great  wrong  to  me  at  the  time, 
because  I  was  so  sure  that  somewhere  in 
the  world,  there  was  someone  suffering 
from  an  incurable  disease  that  deserved 
the  balm  of  death  more  than  my  father 
did. 

The  question  was  never  off  my  mind 
in  the  long  weeks  that  came  as  an  anti- 
climax to  the  horribly  ornate  funeral  in 
early  June.  That  is  not  to  say  that  I 
never  went  places  or  did  things;  I  did, 
but  there  was  always  the  one  tiny  corner 
of  my  mind  mulling  over  the  problem.  I 
came  close  to  envying  my  sister  and  my 
mother  because  they  already  had  come 
to  accept  and  to  live  with  something  that 
I  still  could  not  even  define.  I  suppose 
that  I  hid  my  feelings  well,  although  that 
was  never  my  intention,  because  no  one 
seemed  overly  concerned  about  my 
behavior.  On  the  whole,  people  seemed 
to  think  the  Logans,  all  three  of  them, 
were  bearing  up  tremendously  well. 

It  was  late  July  when  my  mother 
suggested  that  we  take  a  picnic  lunch  out 
on  the  Cape  and  enjoy  the  weather. 
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"Most  of  the  tourists  will  have  left  by 
now,  and  the  Boston  people  won't  be  up 
for  another  week.  I  think  a  change  of 
scenery  would  do  us  all  good,"  she  said. 

Accordingly,  we  fixed  fried  chicken 
and  other  traditional  picnic  food,  loaded 
everything  in  the  car,  and  drove  to  our 
favorite  place  on  Cape  Cod.  It  took 
under  two  hours  to  get  there,  and  the 
drive  passed  quickly  because  the  view 
was  so  absorbing.  It  was  a  strange  day. 
The  sea  was  three  thousand  different 
shades  of  green  and  blue;  and  the  sky 
was  unable  to  decide  which  shade  of 
gray  was  the  most  appropriate.  It  wasn't 
exactly  beautiful  weather  for  a  picnic, 
but  it  was  beautiful  nonetheless. 

The  cove,  which  was  our  destination, 
was  deserted  when  we  arrived  as  it 
usually  was.  I  had  always  wondered  why 
no  one  else  had  ever  discovered  the  spot, 
or  at  least  why  no  one  was  ever  there 
when  we  came.  The  beach  was  beautiful, 
and  there  was  a  breeze  that  lived  there, 
no  matter  how  hot  it  was  elsewhere. 

We  ate  lunch  slowly  and  with  great 
relish;  we  complimented  each  other  on 
how  good  the  food  was;  and  we  gazed  at 
the  sea,  which  was  a  combination  of 
aquamarine  and  peacock  blue.  Idleness 
became  a  bore,  and  I  announced  that  I 
was  going  for  a  walk  along  the  shore. 

"Be  careful,"  was  all  my  mother  said. 
Elizabeth,  for  once,  said  nothing. 

I  walked  until  I  was  tired,  and  then  sat 
down  on  a  sand  dune  to  rest.  The  silence 
of  the  shore,  which  is  not  a  silence  at  all, 
was  abruptly  split  by  the  screech  of  sea 
gulls,  wheeling  and  gliding  and  frolicking 
in  the  undecided  grayness  of  the  sky. 
There  was  one  that  ventured  to  land 
first,  and  soon  the  rest  followed  him. 
They  were  so  close  to  me  that  I  could 
hear  their  chatter,  reminiscent  of  the 
empty  gossip  that  most  of  my  friends  at 
school  considered  so  vital  to  any  conver- 
sation. I  almost  laughed  out  loud  at  the 


comparison,  because  sometimes  I  really 
couldn't  understand  what  my  girl  friends 
were  saying,  and  from  now  on  it  would 
seem  like  so  many  sea  gulls  all  jabbering 
away. 

Restless,  the  gulls  again  took  to  the 
air.  They  were  ideally  matched  with  the 
sky,  their  feathers  painted  by  the  same 
indecisive  artist  whose  entire  palette  of 
gray  decorated  the  air.  Then,  as  if  to 
dispel  all  of  the  thoughts  I  had  had 
about  the  sky,  the  clouds  broke,  and  a 
shaft  of  sunlight  pierced  the  gray  atmos- 
phere. A  lone  gull,  now  silhouetted  in 
sunlight,  circled  higher  and  higher  above 
me,  like  Icarus  soaring  towards  the  sun. 
My  consciousness  soared  with  him,  lofty 
and  regal,  alone  against  the  mottled  sky. 

Something  stirred  behind  me,  and  I 
turned,  but  not  in  time  to  prevent  the 
figure  with  the  shotgun  from  firing.  The 
gull,  hit  in  mid-air,  screamed  loud  and 
long  as  it  fell  to  the  waiting  ocean;  but 
not  nearly  as  loud  or  as  long  as  I  did.  In 
a  rage  at  the  overwhelming  blindness  at 
the  killing,  I  screamed  incoherently  at 
the  advancing  man,  who  was  now  more 
concerned  about  me  than  about  the  gull 
he  had  just  shot. 

"Why  in  heaven's  name  did  you  have 
to  shoot  that  gull?  It's  illegal.  And  why 
that  particular  gull?  Why?"  I  managed  to 
fling  at  him  when  I  had  calmed  down 
somewhat. 

"It's  my  land,"  he  said,  defensive. 
"And  as  for  the  gull,  well,  I  was  bound 
to  kill  one  of  them.  That's  all  there  is  to 
it.  It  could  have  been  any  one  of  them." 

That  didn't  make  the  injustice  any 
easier  to  live  with.  But  on  the  walk  back 
to  the  cove,  I  think  I  was  able  to  cry  all 
the  tears  that  had  not  been  shed  in  early 
June.  It  was  a  personal  injustice  no 
longer;  it  was  everybody's  injustice,  and 
that  made  it  easier  to  understand,  if  not 
to  accept.  The  question  ceased  to  bother 
(Continued  on  Page  41) 
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CINDY    RICHARDS 


Illustrated  by  Chris  Bassford 


the  storage  case  broke 

loose  tonight  and 

out  from  the  wine  cellar  flowed 

50  million  bottles  of 

aged  whiskey 

tears 


they  made  their  way  down 
my  body 

dribbling,  drunken- 
hit  the  stomach 
pierced  through  and 
the  liquor  store  was 
finally  forced  to 
shut  down; 


now  all  that's 

left  from 

this  volcano  of 

uncorked  emotion 

are  the  holes  where 

alcohol  once  burned  through 

—waiting 

peacefully  now 

as  outlets  for 

future  eruptions 
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THE  SIXTH  DAY 


KATHY  O'DONNELL 


Illustrated  by  Robert  Downs 


Senior  Kathy  O'Donnell  wrote  "The 
Sixth  Day"  for  an  A. P.  English  assign- 
ment. Kathy  says  that  she  likes  to  "read 
good  science  fiction,  but  a  lot  of  it  isn't 
good. "  There  are  definite  overtones  of 
science  fiction  in  "The  Sixth  Day,"  a 
story  comparable  in  some  ways  to  the 
movie  "2001."  Kathy  is  very  musically 
inclined:  she  plays  the  French  Horn,  the 
piano,  and  is  learning  to  play  the  organ. 
She  is  a  member  of  the  Washington-Lee 
Band  and  Orchestra. 

Kathy  divides  her  time  between  National 
Honor  Society,  of  which  she  is  President, 
and  other  Honor  Societies,  including 
Science  and  Tikos.  Kathy,  a  National 
Merit  Semi-finalist  and  first  in  her  class, 
would  like  very  much  to  attend  Cornell 
University.  She  is  interested  in  a  career 
in  mathematics  or  computer  science. 

It  was  evening  when  he  left.  Gray 
clouds  tinged  with  pink  studded  the 
horizon  while  the  sun  amused  itself  with 
a  game  of  hide-and-seek.  Sunset  colors 
danced  across  the  blue  waters  of  the 
Pacific.  Gradually  the  sun  sank  beneath 
the  clouds  into  the  ocean,  and  the  pinks 
and  yellows  faded  into  the  twilight.  The 
engines  roared,  and  the  red  and  orange 
of  fire  briefly  played  on  the  waters,  then 
died. 

He  left  behind  the  grays  of  dusk  and 
proceeded  into  the  darkness  of  eternal 
night.  This  was  his  fate,  for  he  had  ques- 
tioned society.  Society  had  conquered 
the  plants  and  animals,  so  nourishment 
could  be  provided  artificially.  She  had 
conquered  the  air  which  could  sustain 
with  her  great  machines,  and  the  waters 
which  were  dark  and  void  of  life  below 
their  lively  surfaces.  She  had  conquered 
the  population  by  the  development  of 
laboratory  reproduction.  And  finally  she 


had  conquered  people,  who  now  could 
only  think  as  she  herself  thought.  He 
alone  thought  differently,  and  society 
had  exiled  him. 

Time  passed  slowly  if  it  passed  at  all. 
He  often  thought  about  this,  but  he 
never  reached  any  conclusions  because 
time  had  no  meaning  in  the  eternal  night 
that  surrounded  him.  Yet  he  took  time 
with  him,  artificial  though  it  was,  along 
with  artificial  light,  air,  and  nourish- 
ment. His  whole  existence  was  artificial, 
and  he  despised  it  as  he  despised  every- 
thing artificial.  He  longed  to  throw  him- 
self out  into  the  vacuum  of  space,  but 
this  was  impossible  as  he  could  find  no 
door  in  his  vessel.  He  could  only  stare 
out  the  one  window  he  had  access  to  and 
wonder  at  the  genuine  nothingness  of 
space.  He  would  have  killed  himself  in 
frustration,  but  he  was  afraid  his  spirit 
would  forever  be  captive  in  his  artificial 
world. 

However,  his  mind  was  free,  and  it 
roamed  far  beyond  the  limits  society  had 
once  imposed  on  it.  He  thought  of  life 
and  death,  and  of  substance  and  nothing- 
ness. He  wondered  if  the  substance  of 
life  was  the  absence  of  the  nothingness 
of  death,  or  if  life  itself  was  nothingness 
of  which  death  was  an  infinite  continua- 
tion. And  he  wondered  if  he  himself 
existed  only  as  thoughts  in  the  nothing- 
ness of  space,  and  if  these  thoughts 
formed  the  substance  around  him.  But 
this  was  all  too  confusing  for  him,  so  he 
could  only  accept  his  existence.  Yet  he 
was  not  satisfied,  and  he  wondered  why 
he  existed.  Once  he  had  known,  but  the 
answer  had  long  since  faded  from  his 
memory. 

Somewhere  in  the  back  of  his  mind  he 
heard  a  song.  He  closed  his  eyes  and 
remembered.  There  was  an  old  man  he 
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had  known  as  a  child,  who  called  himself 
a  poet.  They  had  spent  many  hours 
together  on  the  beach  watching  the  sun 
dance  on  the  waves  while  the  poet  sang. 
The  poet's  songs  were  long  and  sad,  but 
there  was  always  a  subtle  joy  in  them. 
One  song  was  longer  and  more  beautiful 
than  all  the  others.  It  was  a  song  of  the 
universe,  of  time,  and  of  man.  Although 
he  had  never  understood  it,  this  song  had 
comforted  him  in  times  of  confusion, 
even  long  after  the  poet  had  ceased  com- 
ing. He  relaxed,  and  once  more  he  could 
hear  the  poet  sing  .  .  . 


The  song  began.  Deep  in  the  darkness 
of  the  universe  a  new  world  was  forming. 
It  was  still  in  its  turbid  infancy-a  ball  of 
boiling  rock.  Huge  bubbles  rose  from 
deep  within  it  and  burst  upon  reaching 
the  surface,  spewing  their  gaseous  con- 
tents into  space.  For  years,  and  cen- 
turies, and  eons  the  planet  boiled. 
Gradually  it  cooled  and  hardened.  Then 
the  rains  came.  Masses  of  clouds  veiled 
the  earth  and  let  their  waters  fall.  The 
rains  fell  and  struck  the  planet's  hot 
surface,  then  rose  again  as  steam  only  to 
fall  once  more.  Time  passed  and  the 
surface  cooled.  The  rains  fell,  but  the 
steam  rose  no  longer,  and  the  waters 
formed  one  vast  ocean.  The  sun  finally 
pierced  the  clouds  and  there  was  light. 
The  sun  rose  and  set.  Time  passed  and  all 
was  calm. 

Suddenly  the  earth  was  seized  by 
tremors.  Slowly,  the  waters  split,  and  the 
land  rose  out  of  the  ocean.  Time  and 
again  the  boiling  interior  of  the  earth 
forced  its  way  upward  and  formed 
immense  land  bodies  and  mountains. 
Finally,  the  earthquakes  subsided.  The 
rains  came  again  and  wore  down  the 
mountain.  The  cycle  began  again  and 
repeated  itself  many  times.  Then  the 
earth  calmed,  and  there  were  mountains 
and  valleys,  rivers  and  lakes,  islands  and 


continents.  But  the  lands  were  void  of 
life. 

Years  passed,  and  a  great  wonder  took 
place  in  the  waters  of  the  earth  and  there 
was  life.  Plants  invaded  the  land  and 
turned  it  green.  Animals  soon  followed, 
and  the  world  was  covered  with  living 
things.  The  plants  and  animals  lived  and 
died.  Old  species  faded  away,  and  new 
ones  rose  to  take  their  places.  At  one 
time  the  world  was  inhabited  by  huge, 
monstrous  beasts,  but  in  time  these  also 
died  out.  With  each  new  species  came  a 
new  and  fascinating  way  of  life. 

Time  flowed  on.  Somewhere  along  its 
path  an  ape,  deep  in  the  African  jungles, 
picked  up  a  stone  and  drove  it  into  the 
skull  of  an  antelope.  Man  was  born. 
Here,  the  song  became  confused,  even 
disturbing,  yet  there  were  verses  of 
purity  and  calmness.  As  time  passed 
these  periods  became  fewer  and  shorter. 
He  was  afraid.  The  song  reached  a  peak, 
then  broke  off  and  resumed.  Once  more 
it  was  calm  and  peaceful.  He  remem- 
bered his  days  on  the  beach  with  the 
poet.  As  the  song  calmed,  the  sun  began 
to  set.  The  last  rays  from  the  sun  sank 
into  the  ocean,  as  the  song  faded  into 
nothingness,  ending  where  it  had  begun. 

He  had  been  sleeping.  When  he  awoke, 
the  vessel  was  filled  with  a  strange  light 
and  a  panel  in  the  wall  had  opened.  He 
climbed  out  quietly,  lest  he  disturb  the 
calm,  and  found  himself  on  the  banks  of 
a  small,  winding  river.  It  was  morning. 
The  sky  was  still  tinted  pink  with  the 
new  day.  A  fresh  breeze  blew,  carrying 
on  it  a  song.  He  listened  carefully  and 
recognized  it  as  the  poet's.  He  followed 
the  sound  and  found  a  very  old  man 
walking  along  the  river.  The  old  man  was 
barefoot  and  dressed  in  a  toga.  His 
fingers  moved  quickly  across  small  holes 
in  a  pipe,  and  the  music  rose  and  fell 
(Continued  on  Page  41) 


The  Wind  Song 


MAUREEN    SARABER 


Illustrated  by  Chris  Wold 
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As  coquettish  lyrics  sweep  through  the  air, 

The  whistling  wind  accompanies. 

It  hears  secrets, 

And  forgotten  goodbyes. 

On  a  misty  summer  evening, 

As  starlight  peeks  through  the  veiled  blackness, 

A  cricket's  shrill  cry  shatters  the  silence. 

The  wind  rakes  up  leaves, 
Spreads  the  snow, 
And  carries  kites  and  balloons. 
Sometimes  in  wrath- 
It  turns  into  a  powerful, 
Spinning  mass. 
Grabbing  indiscriminately, 
All  within  its  reach. 

The  unmasked  wind  tells  no  lies. 
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JAMES  TAYLOR  In  Concert 


DAVID    SAVOLD 


Illustrated  by  Paula  Waterman 


Dave  wrote  this  review  after  seeing 
James  Taylor  in  concert  at  the  Greens- 
boro, North  Carolina,  Coliseum.  While 
Dave  was  visiting  colleges  in  North  Caro- 
lina, he  was  fortunate  to  be  in  Greens- 
boro the  night  of  the  performance. 

Dave  is  a  member  of  the  Spanish  Honor 
Society,  the  Blue  and  Gray  staff,  and  the 
Varsity  Soccer  team.  His  hobbies  include 
music  and  sports. 


U, 


'nannounced,  he  stepped  on  stage 
in  faded  blue  jeans  and  a  loose  white 
shirt.  Six  foot  three,  lanky,  and  grinning, 
James  Taylor  had  arrived,  and  his  12,000 
enthralled  fans  cheered  and  applauded 
wildly.  Smiling  the  way  he  does  on  his 
"Mud  Slide  Slim"  album,  he  took 
lengthy  strides  to  the  chair  on  center 
stage.  His  hair  was  cut  shorter  than 
usual,  hardly  touching  his  collar.  Sitting 
on  the  edge  of  his  chair,  he  leaned  for- 
ward to  the  "mike"  and  said,  "Good 
evening.  Nice  to  be  back  in  North  Caro- 
lina." Laying  his  acoustic  guitar  on  his 
knee,  he  gently  picked  the  opening 
chords  to  "Sweet  Baby  James."  The 
young  crowd  cheered  with  approval  and 
then  grew  quiet  listening  to  the  poetic 
lyrics  and  melodious  guitar.  Alone, 
without  accompaniment,  he  entranced 
the  audience. 

After  a  number  of  songs,  James 
brought  out  his  good  friend  Danny 
(Kootch)  Kortchmar,  leader  of  his  back- 
up band,  Jo  Mama.  James  played  some 
songs  on  piano  with  Kootch  on  guitar 
and  then  brought  out  the  whole  band- 
Leland  Skylar  on  bass,  Russ  Kunkel  on 
drums,  and  Craig  Doerge  on  piano. 
James  mentioned  that  Carole  King,  who 
usually  plays  piano  for  him,  was  in  Los 
Angeles  recording  a  new  album.  With  a 
sly  grin,  he  added  that  this  would  give 


him  a  chance  to  do  some  of  her  songs. 

Throughout  the  night,  James  casually 
spoke  to  the  audience.  Everybody  was 
spellbound  by  his  warm,  friendly  manner 
and  casual  sense  of  humor.  It  wasn't 
until  the  last  song  before  intermission 
that  James  sang  "Carolina  in  My  Mind." 
The  North  Carolina  crowd  responded  in 
cheers  of  appreciation.  Then  came  a 
twenty-minute  intermission. 

James  Taylor's  songs  are  autobio- 
graphical, telling  of  his  feelings,  emo- 
tions, and  experiences.  He  sings  of  his 
time  spent  in  a  mental  institution  in 
"Knocking  'Round  the  Zoo,"  and  of  a 
friend  who  has  committed  suicide  in 
"Fire  and  Rain."1  In  his  twenty-three 
years  he  has  seen  his  share  of  ups  and 
downs.  James  was  born  in  Boston  on 
March  20,  1948.  His  family  moved  to 
Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina,  where  his 
father  became  dean  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  Medical  School.  With  his 
brothers  Alex,  Livingston,  Hugh,  and 
sister  Kate,  the  family  vacationed  each 
summer  on  Martha's  Vineyard.  James 
attended  a  boarding  school  in  Massa- 
chusetts as  a  sensitive  and  unhappy  teen- 
ager.2 Growing  suicidal,  he  committed 
himself  to  a  mental  hospital.3  After  a 
nine  month  stay,  at  $100  a  day,4  he  left 
(Continued  on  Page  41) 
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The  Meadow  of  Madness 


BILL    RICE 


Over  the  landscape  I  saw 

A  tree  alone  on  the  meadow, 

A  chance  happening  of  a  mother  nature. 


Illustrated  by  Chris  Bassford 


If  a  man  stood  alone, 

He  would  seem  a  tree 

Amid  the  meadow  of  madness. 

Standing  up  high,  all  alone, 

Thinking  the  things  that  please  him  most 

All  the  while,  a  groan  grows 

From  the  servile  blades  of  grass. 

They  hum  and  drum  on  the  same  tune. 

Like  locusts,  they  come  and  sing. 

Their  ghastly  whistle 

Bristles  his  hair,  while  he  stands  alone 

Amid  the  drone 

On  the  meadow  of  madness. 


The  winds  blow,  a  torrent 

To  tear  the  leaves  of  the  powerful  tree; 

But  the  branches  still  hold, 

Hold  all  alone 

On  the  tree  amid  the  meadow  of  madness. 

Wind  and  rain  lash. 

The  bark  is  crumbling. 

All  the  while, 

All  the  humming 

Is  growing. 

Climbing,  and  eating. 
Destroying  him,  all  alone 
As  he  stands,  decaying  slowly 
Upon  the  meadow  of  madness. 

But  he  has  shed  seeds, 
Fruit  for  new  trees 
To  stand  alone,  defiant, 
Against  the  meadow  of  madness. 
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THE  SUN 


MARK    PALLANSCH 


Illustrated  by  Lee  Wilder 


"The  Sun,  "Mark's  highly  symbolic  short 
story,  combines  the  overall  style  of  Mel- 
ville with  the  obsession  for  detail  of 
James.  His  highly  suggestive  last  para- 
graph exemplifies  these  techniques. 

This  story  was  a  major  factor  in  Mark's 
being  named  a  "winner"  in  the  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English  Contest. 
Mark  is  also  a  National  Merit  Semi- 
finalist,  President  of  Science  Club,  Vice 
President  of  Tikos,  and  Non-fiction 
Editor  of  PENMAN.  Mark  plans  to 
attend  MIT  and  pursue  scientific  re- 
search. 

1  had  been  walking  for  almost 
fifteen  minutes  and  still  the  gentle  on- 
shore breeze  in  the  pre-dawn  twilight 
had  done  little  to  alleviate  the  uneasiness 
that  pervaded  my  spirit.  This  experience 
was  for  me,  in  many  respects,  quite 
uncommon.  Not  only  was  I  awakened  in 
the  midst  of  my  sleep  and  tranquil 
dreams  by  a  sudden  apprehension,  but 
there  was  something  intensely  foreboding 
which  had  persuaded  me  to  leave  the 
cottage  and  descend  the  dunes  to  the 
shore.  There  I  found  myself  strolling 
about  undirected,  in  the  sands  that  lined 
the  ocean  stretching  off  into  the  half- 
light  of  that  hour.  My  customary  prac- 
tice on  these  days  of  my  summer 
vacation  was  to  drowse  until  the  day  was 
successfully  begun,  then  to  join  it 
around  noon.  Today,  however,  was  dif- 
ferent. 

As  I  glanced  around,  I  noticed  the 
details  of  the  landscape,  most  of  which 
had  become  embedded  in  my  mind 
during  the  three  summers  I  previously 
had  visited.  On  my  left,  as  I  walked, 
were  the  dunes— large,  swelling  mounds 
transfixed  upon  the  earth,  yet  having  the 
power  of  almost  imperceptible  change. 


Upon  close  inspection,  it  can  be  seen 
that  these  earthly  dunes  are  made  up  of 
minute,  countless  grains  of  sand  for 
which  most  beaches  and  many  deserts  of 
the  world  are  noted.  These  innumerable 
granules  compacted  and  gathered  to- 
gether in  their  hills  have  the  appearance 
of  impressive  •  firmness,  yet  when  one 
treads  upon  their  domain,  the  surface 
lets  the  feet  slide  and  sink  with  their 
faltering.  They  do  not  give  true  support 
like  the  rocks  from  which  they  came, 
but  only  give  a  measure  of  support  that 
comes  from  the  dune  in  its  entirety,  not 
from  its  parts.  These  flinching  dunes  lay 
stretched  out  for  miles,  no  end  being 
easily  perceivable.  They  were  seemingly 
identical,  and  to  this  sameness  may  be 
attributed  my  inability  to  tell  one 
stretch  of  this  beach  from  another. 

On  my  right  lay  the  vast  unbounded 
ethereal  ocean,  from  the  shore  to  the 
horizon  and  beyond.  The  restless  water 
ceaselessly  forms  the  unmistakable  and 
easily  identifiable  waves.  These  rhythmic 
undulations  that  have  their  origins  in  the 
indiscernable  depths  rise  up  out  of  the 
abyss,  culminate,  and  then  expire,  laying 
themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  earth.  This 
endless  procession  monopolizes  the 
activity  of  the  ocean,  but  it  never  seems 
to  tire  or  to  become  disenchanted  with 
its  work.  Nor  does  it  become  a  monot- 
ony. It  remains  an  ever  changing  spec- 
tacle of  motion  with  a  constancy 
unchallengeable  and  a  splendor  unat- 
tainable by  any  other  thing  on  earth. 
Unlike  the  dunes,  the  sea  does  not  pre- 
sent itself  as  a  trustworthy  support.  In 
fact,  the  example  of  throwing  a  lead 
ball  into  the  ocean  is  quite  a  graphic 
example  to  the  contrary.  In  laying  your- 
self in  the  water,  however,  you  find  that 
sinking    does    not    come    about    as  ex- 
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pected;  instead,  you  are  supported  by  a 
force  of  seemingly  invisible  origins,  but 
this  force  is  quickly  overcome  by  over- 
extending  yourself  in  the  ocean  and 
floundering  under  it. 

The  puth  I  walked  was  between  these 
two.  The  waves  of  the  ocean  washed 
upon  the  shore  and  permeated  the  sand, 
making  it  firm  and  smooth.  This  sand 
and  water  together  provided  a  surface 
ideally  suited  for  walking,  the  faltering 
of  the  dunes  steadied  by  the  constancy 
of  the  ocean.  Once,  I  actually  wondered 
if  this  was  not  the  only  purpose  of  the 
waves  lapping  the  shores,  but  I  know 
now  it  is  not.  Sometimes,  though,  when 
a  fury  overcomes  the  ocean,  it  will  strike 
out  against  the  shore,  seeking  to  reduce 
the  dunes  that  face  it  as  a  barrier.  This 
has  seemingly  little  effect  upon  the  sand, 
but  one  must  wonder  if  not  the  ocean 
will  triumph  in  the  end.  This  is  where  I 
found  myself  wandering  on  a  summer 
morning  just  before  dawn.  The  feeling 
that  had  caused  me  to  rise  prematurely 
was  still  with  me,  although  I  couldn't  tell 
what  it  meant  or  even  if  there  was  any 
significance  to  it.  I  continued  walking, 
hoping  to  discover  what  it  was  that  was 
tormenting  me. 

After  almost  an  hour  of  walking,  with 
the  day  fast  approaching  and  the  prob- 
lem not  yet  solved,  or  even  recognized,  I 
decided  that  it  would  be  better  to  head 
back  to  the  cottage  and  to  reconsider  the 
whole  episode  after  a  good  breakfast.  I 
went  through  an  involved  move  to  turn 
around  and  then  looked  back  at  where  I 
had  come  from.  Realizing  that  I  was  over 
two  miles  from  the  cottage,  I  decided  to 
walk  back  a  little  faster  than  I  had 
walked  in  coming.  The  eastern  sky  over 
the  ocean  was  almost  entirely  blue  with 
the  imminent  sunrise  and  helped  to 
illuminate  my  path  as  I  began  to  retrace 
my  footsteps  while  the  remainder  of  the 
sky  retained  its  regal  violet  of  twilight.  I 
then  noticed  that  I  had  no  footsteps  to 


retrace.  They  had  all  been  erased  by  the 
waves,  giving  the  effect  that  the  only 
way  that  I  could  have  come  to  the  place 
I  was,  was  to  have  crawled  up  out  of  the 
ocean  itself. 

As  I  was  walking  back,  a  feeling  came 
over  me,  very  similar  to  the  one  that  had 
commanded  me  to  rise.  This  time  it  im- 
pelled me  to  look  up  and  out  over  the 
ocean.  There,  to  my  amazement,  I  saw 
floating  in  loneliness,  just  beyond  the 
waves,  a  small  rose.  It  was  a  pretty 
flower,  virgin  white  with  just  the  faintest 
blush  of  pink,  sitting  in  the  middle  of 
the  dull  aquamarine  sea.  The  contrast 
was  striking.  That  there  sat  before  me 
the  answer  to  my  problem  was  the  only 
conclusion  I  could  draw. 

"It  has  to  be,  but  how?"  I  thought. 
"Why  don't  you  get  it  and  see?"  was  the 
only  reply  from  somewhere  inside  me. 

1  almost  seemed  to  obey  compul- 
sively. Since  I  was  already  prepared  for  a 
day's  swim,  it  appeared  to  me  that  it 
would  be  as  easy  as  paddling  out  and 
picking  it  up.  I  threw  off  my  jacket  and 
began  the  quest.  As  my  first  steps  hit  the 
water,  I  was  greeted  by  a  rather  chilling 
wave  that  took  me  by  surprise  more 
because  of  its  temperature  than  because 
of  its  violence.  Then  I  strode  a  few  more 
feet  outward  and  was  again  greeted,  and 
then  again,  and  again.  The  ocean  seemed 
to  be  protesting  my  sudden,  hurried 
intrusion  into  her  kingdom,  where  I  was 
a  foreign  being.  The  harder  I  tried,  the 
larger  the  waves  that  came  to  confront 
me,  but  still  I  persisted.  Almost  halfway 
out,  the  ocean  must  have  decided  to 
repulse  this  intruder,  for  I  saw  in  front 
of  me  a  prominent  wave  coming.  I  tried 
to  dive  under  it,  but  I  didn't  get  down 
far  enough  fast  enough;  and  the  wave 
picked  me  up,  carried  me  into  shore,  and 
deposited  me  there. 

This  setback  wasn't  going  to  stop  me 
though.  I  jumped  up  and  renewed  my 
(Continued  on  Page  43) 
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cow,  and  one  of  her  advisors,  Walsing- 
ham,  was  often  referred  to  as  the  moon. 
Elizabeth  spoke  of  one  of  her  favorites, 
the  Earl  of  Leicester,  as  her  "lap  dog".  A 
court  scandal  occurred  when  the  courtier 
who  brought  Elizabeth's  dishes  to  her 
dining  room  secretly  married  the  court 
taster. 

Another  target  which  could  not  be 
criticized  openly  and  was  thus  secretly 
attacked  in  verse  was  the  Church.  This 
can  be  seen  in  the  rhyme: 

Goosey,  Goosey,  Gander, 
Where  do  you  wander? 
Upstairs  and  downstairs, 
And  in  my  lady's  chamber. 
There  I  met  an  old  man, 
Who  would  not  say  his  prayers; 
I  took  him  by  the  left  leg 
And  threw  him  downstairs. 

"Goosey,  Goosey,  Gander"  was  Stephen 
Gardiner,  who  was  made  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester in  1531  and  was  widely  known 
as  an  ambitious  and  unscrupulous  man. 
Gardiner  was  first  in,  then  out  of  favor 
("upstairs  and  downstairs")  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  However,  when 
Catholic  Queen  Mary  (the  "my  lady"  in 
the  poem)  came  to  power,  the  Bishop 
became  Lord  Chancellor  and  thus  one  of 
the  most  powerful  men  in  England.  The 
"old  man"  was  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, whom  Gardiner  had  thrown  out 
of  office  for  refusing  to  say  Mass,  a  rite 
that  was  forbidden  in  the  Church  of 
England. 

A  third  target  for  ridicule  in  popular 
rhymes  was  war  and  public  reaction  to 
it,  as  shown  in  "The  Lion  and  the  Uni- 
corn," which  was  made  famous  by  Lewis 
Carroll's  use  of  it  in  Through  the  Look- 
ing Glass. 

The  lion  and  the  unicorn  were  fighting 

for  the  crown; 
The  lion  beat  the  unicorn  all  around  the 

town. 


Some  gave  them  white  bread,  some  gave 

them  brown; 
Some  gave  them  plum-cake  and  drummed 

them  out  of  town. 

The  lion,  symbol  of  England,  refers  to 
Oliver  Cromwell,  who  became  king  in  all 
but  name  after  the  execution  of  Charles 
I  in  1649.  The  unicorn,  which  symbol- 
izes Scotland,  stands  for  Charles  Stuart, 
who  also  desired  the  throne  of  England. 
Cromwell  and  Stuart  fought  a  battle  at 
Worcester  on  September  3,  1651,  which 
the  English  forces  won  easily.  Four  thou- 
sand Scots  were  taken  prisoners  and 
marched  back  to  London.  There  were 
three  basic  reactions  to  the  Scottish  cap- 
tives among  the  Londoners.  Some  (those 
who  "gave  them  white  bread")  sym- 
pathized with  them  and  offered  them 
food  and  money.  Others  (those  who 
"gave  them  brown")  were  indifferent  to 
their  fate  and  were  relieved  when  the 
prisoners  were  set  to  the  task  of  draining 
the  marshlands  outside  of  London.  Still 
others  favored  harsh  treatment  of  the 
prisoners  and  approved  of  the  execution 
of  twenty  of  them.  Here  "plum-cake"  is 
a  pun  on  "plumb,"  meaning  leaden  ball, 
and  refers  to  the  bullets  of  the  firing 
squad.1 

Another  familiar  nursery  rhyme  deals 
with  this  period: 

Hark,  hark,  the  dogs  do  bark, 
The  beggars  are  coming  to  town, 

Some  in  rags  and  some  in  tags, 
And  some  in  velvet  gowns. 

After  the  death  of  Cromwell  and  the 
Restoration  of  the  English  monarchy, 
survivors  of  Cavalier  families  came  to 
court  to  beg  for  compensation  for  their 
losses  during  the  rule  of  Cromwell.  Some 
of  them  were  almost  literally  "in  rags" 
(Continued  on  Page  43) 
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Photography,  like  painting  ai 
I  sculpture,  is|  visual  poetry. 

When  you  look  at  a  paintii 
you 


When  you  ,look  at  my  pictur 
i  don't  ask  me  the  meaning.  Op 
four  mind  and  ask  yourself. 
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SENATOR  SPONG: 

Virginia's  Independent  Thinker 


JOHN    MADDREY 


This  article  resulted  from  an  interview 
with  Senator  William  B.  Spong  of  Vir- 
ginia. It  gives  insight  into  the  opinions  of 
one  of  Virginia's  representatives  in  the 
United  States  Senate. 

John  Maddrey  is  well  qualified  to  report 
on  this  meeting.  He  is  Co-captain  of  the 
Debate  Team,  a  National  Merit  Semi- 
finalist,  Co-editor  of  the  Blue  and  Gray, 
and  a  member  of  several  honor  societies. 
He  plans  to  attend  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  next  year  and  study  law. 

"t 

1  his  must  seem  like  something  out 
of  a  Marx  Brothers  Movie.  This  office 
has  so  many  doors  that  people  come  and 
go  without  your  even  noticing." 

Such  is  the  situation  I  faced  when  I 
arrived  for  my  interview  with  Senator 
William  B.  Spong  of  Virginia.  On  this 
day  after  election  day,  the  Senator  was 
in  the  middle  of  a  discussion  of  the  re- 
sults with  his  staff.  I  was  ushered  in  soon 
after  I  arrived,  and  the  Senator  was  eager 
to  get  started. 

He  first  apologized  for  choosing  a  day 
he  knew  would  find  him  busy,  the  day 
after  elections,  but  he  said  that  he  would 
be  glad  to  answer  my  questions.  I  im- 
mediately seized  upon  the  opportunity 
to  find  out  his  reactions  to  those  elec- 
tions. His  reply  consisted  of  stating  that 
he  saw  no  immediate  trends  in  Virginia 
politics  beyond  a  greater  independence 
in  voting.  He  stated  that  from  the  results 
in  the  two  most  recent  state  elections, 
where  Senator  Byrd,  a  noted  conserva- 
tive, and  Henry  Howell,  a  noted  liberal, 
both  won  as  independents,  it  was 
obvious  that  Virginia  voters  were  less 
concerned  with  party  lines  than  they 
were  with  issues.  He  further  felt  that  the 
new  eighteen  through  twenty-year-old 
voters  would  also  reflect  this  indepen- 


dence and  not  be  drawn  to  candidates 
due  to  party  affiliation  but  rather  be- 
cause of  their  positions  on  the  promi- 
nent issues. 

From  the  elections,  we  moved  to  the 
area  of  U.  S.  involvement  in  Vietnam.  I 
noted  that  he  had  voted  against  the 
McGovern-Hatfield  Amendment  that 
would  cut  off  funds  for  troops  in  South 
Vietnam  at  a  fixed  date,  whereas  he  was 
co-sponsor  of  the  Mansfield  Amendment 
to  end  the  war.  He  explained  his  position 
by  stating  that  he  felt  the  Senate  could 
not  by  itself  end  the  war.  I  went  to 
the  Congressional  Record  of  June  16, 
1971,  and  found  the  following  statement 
about  the  McGovern-Hatfield  Amend- 
ment made  by  Senator  Spong: 

I  must  oppose  the  amendments  before  us 
that  seek  to  hasten  an  end  to  our  partici- 
pation in  hostilities  in  Indochina  by 
cutting  off  appropriations  at  a  fixed  date. 
While  I  believe  the  Senate  should  express 
itself  with  regard  to  future  policy,  and  I 
favor  an  early  disengagement  of  our 
forces,  I  do  not  believe  legislation  of  this 
type  offers  the  best  hope  of  achieving 
orderly  withdrawal. 

He  went  on  to  state  what  he  felt  was 
needed: 

I  do  not  believe  Congress  can  legislate  an 
end  to  the  war  as  proposed  by  these 
amendments.  I  do  believe  that  the  Senate 
should  express  its  preference  for  an  early 
disengagement.  The  orderly  disengage- 
ment of  our  forces  must  be  a  cooperative 
effort  between  the  President,  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and  the  Congress.  I  hope 
Congress  will  soon  consider  and  adopt  a 
policy  statement  on  early  and  orderly 
disengagement. 

From  this  stand,  then,  he  felt  the 
Mansfield  Amendment,  which  stated 
that  it  was  the  desire  of  the  Senate  to 
withdraw  all  U.S.  troops  as  quickly  as 
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possible  after  the  release  of  all  U.S. 
prisoners,  was  exactly  what  the  Senate 
should  do. 

In  the  area  of  the  environment,  the 
Senator  feels  that  the  recent  "environ- 
mental craze"  is  not  a  passing  trend  but 
rather  a  topic  of  real  concern  to  all 
citizens.  As  for  his  personal  involvement, 
his  participation  has  been  significant.  He 
told  me  that  from  his  position  of  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee,  he  was 
able  to  gain  first-hand  information  on 
the  pollution  problem.  He  helped  write 
the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1970, 
which  provide  for  a  95%  reduction  of 
automobile  air  pollution  by  1975.  His 
belief  is  that  the  auto  manufacturers  are 
genuinely  trying  to  meet  these  standards 
and  that  the  only  way  they  could  get  an 
extension  on  the  time  limit  is  if  they  can 
prove  that  it  was  technologically  impos- 
sible for  them  to  make  the  necessary 
changes  by  then.  However,  he  has  great 
faith  in  the  auto  manufacturers  and 
thinks  they  may  succeed  in  meeting  the 
deadline.  Also  in  the  environment  area, 
he  voted  against  the  SST  both  times  it 
came  up  mainly  because  of  the  unknown 
effects  it  could  have  on  the  environment. 

From  the  environment,  we  went  on  to 
a  discussion  of  the  checks  and  balances 
which  exist  between  the  various 
branches  of  government.  The  Senator 
felt  that  through  no  fault  of  its  own, 
Congress  had  allowed  the  President  to 
usurp  some  of  the  basic  powers  set  forth 
in  the  Constitution.  Particularly  in  the 
area  of  deploying  troops,  he  felt  that 
the  President  might  have  exceeded  his 
rights.  In  the  Fall  1971,  issue  of  the 
University  of  Richmond  Law  Review, 
Senator  Spong  had  an  article  entitled: 
"Can  Balance  Be  Restored  in  the  Con- 
stitutional War  Powers  of  the  President 
and  Congress?"  He  began  the  article  by 
stating: 

The  Cambodian  incursion  of  April,  1970, 
brought  forth  renewed  observations  from 


constitutional  scholars,  eminent  and  ama- 
teur, that  the  war-making  power  of  Con- 
gress had  been  eroded  and  the  checks  and 
balances  system  for  the  initiation  and 
conduct  of  hostilities  by  American 
troops,  as  contemplated  by  the  Founding 
Fathers,  rendered  almost  inoperative. 

He  went  on  to  discuss  the  various  his- 
torical examples  and  tried  to  draw  some 
basic  conclusions  from  these.  As  for  his 
personal  feelings  as  to  what  should  be 
done,  he  stated  later  on  in  the  article: 

It  is  probable  that  there  will  be  legislation 
enacted  by  Congress  concerning  the 
exercise  of  war  powers.  Should  war  pow- 
ers legislation  not  be  enacted,  however,  a 
desirable  alternative  would  be  more  con- 
sultation with  Congress  by  Presidents 
before  troops  are  committed  or  hostilities 
initiated. 

He  felt,  then,  that  this  type  of  action 
could  do  much  to  alleviate  the  problems 
that  exist  today  and  would  preclude 
such  problems  in  the  future. 

In  the  area  of  foreign  aid,  the  Senator 
felt  that  possibly  the  rejection  of  the 
Foreign  Aid  Bill  by  the  Senate  was  justi- 
fied. According  to  him,  it  was  time  for 
the  Senate  to  look  realistically  at  the 
appropriations  and  to  cut  out  what  was 
being  wasted.  When  posed  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  Senate's  vote  may  have 
reflected  the  recent  U.N.  vote  seating 
Red  China  and  ousting  Nationalist  China, 
the  Senator  responded  by  saying  that 
while  it  might  have  had  some  influence, 
he  felt  it  was  not  an  important  factor. 
He  went  on  to  give  his  views  on  the  U.N. 
itself.  While  he  felt  that  possibly  the  U.S. 
might  curtail  its  spending  on  the  U.N. 
somewhat,  he  was  definitely  against 
withdrawal  altogether.  He  especially  felt 
that  the  related  agencies  of  the  U.N., 
such  as  the  World  Health  Organization 
and  UNESCO,  are  most  important  and 
helpful  and  that  U.S.  support  of  them 
should  be  continued. 

(Continued  on  Page  45) 
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iELE   GILLETTE 


Illustrated  by  Norma  Wells 


Pass  on,  my  friend. 


Do  not  stare  at  me, 
You  will  not  understand. 
It  is  mine, 
I  must  face  it  alone. 
Pass  on,  my  friend. 

Pass  by,  my  enemy. 

You  who  hate  me, 
Despise  what  I  am, 
You  cannot  understand. 
Do  not  condemn  me. 
I  will  fight  it  alone. 
Pass  by,  my  enemy. 

Pass  on,  stranger. 


§^ 


I  will  tell  you  later, 

If  I  am  able. 

You  would  not  understand; 

It  will  take  much  to  explain. 

This,  only,  I  know: 

I  must  bear  it  alone. 

Pass  on,  stranger. 
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PENMAN 


Are  You  Sure  That's  What  She  Said? 


JAMES    BARRON 


This  is  James'  first  article  for  PENMAN. 
As  a  junior  this  year,  he  is  on  the  Debate 
Team  and  is  also  a  member  of  the  Elos 
and  French  Honor  Societies  and  the 
Ecology  Club.  His  major  interests  are 
music  and  writing.  His  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture include  becoming  a  concert  pianist. 

1  f  you  don't  mind  guessing  games, 
Clifford  Odets'  The  Country  Girl  won't 
bother  you.  If,  however,  you  expect  to 
be  shown  who  the  country  girl  is,  you 
may  be  in  for  a  disappointment  because, 
even  after  you've  been  told  twice  who 
she  is,  you'll  have  trouble  believing  her 
identity. 

The  Country  Girl,  a  two-act  play 
superficially  dealing  with  an  alcoholic 
actor's  comeback,  was  given  a  vigorous 
performance  in  the  recent  Kennedy 
Center  production.  The  three  principal 
actors  in  the  show,  Jason  Robards, 
Maurine  Stapleton,  and  George  Grizzard, 
had  ample  energy  and  worked  hard  to 
perform  well.  Along  with  the  five  minor 
players,  the  leading  actors  showed  a 
spontaneous  sense  of  action  which  kept 
the  play  going.  Robards  and  Grizzard 
were  particularly  outstanding. 

Some  people  find  greatness  in  Odets' 
treatment  of  the  drunken  actor  problem, 
but  after  the  first  two  or  three  scenes, 
the  only  original  twist  to  the  play  is 
figuring  out  who  is  the  country  girl. 
Odets  himself  called  the  play  "a  pot- 
boiler,"1 and  while  The  Country  Girl  is 
certainly  more  than  that,  it  is  not  much 
more.  It  lacks  the  social  consciousness  of 
his  other  plays,  but  some  critics  feel  that 


this  is  fortunate  because  it  shows  Odets 
in  a  different  form.2 

A  fresh  and  usually  sensitive  style 
makes  it  better  than  most  other  plays  on 
a  well-covered  subject.  Odets  raises  two 
important  points  in  The  Country  Girl: 
first,  that  people  are  not  what  they  seem 
to  be;  and  second,  that  if  people  are  true 
to  themselves,  then  whatever  they  do 
yields  a  satisfactory  ending.  By  using 
these  principles  to  analyze  the  play,  one 
realizes  that  first  impressions  are  the 
exact  opposite  of  the  truth. 

It's  obvious  from  the  style  of  The 
Country  Girl  that  the  destructive  nature 
of  people  worried  Odets.  His  real  prob- 
lem, he  commented,  was  "to  combine  a 
certain  linear  drive  of  story  with  psy- 
chological drive."3  He  thought  that  he 
had  to  create  both  dramatic  action  and 
personality  action  in  his  works.  While 
the  play  is  not  otherwise  psychologically 
oriented,  Odets'  regard  for  psychological 
credibility  allowed  him  to  write  what 
would  seem  to  be  a  believable  show. 

Humor  plays  an  important  role  in  The 
Country  Girl.  Sarcasm  abounds  as  well. 
As  one  example,  one  of  the  characters, 
who  had  been  divorced,  quotes  his  ex- 
wife  as  saying,  "I  hope  your  next  play's 
a  big  flop!  So  the  whole  world  can  see  I 
love  you  even  if  you're  a  failure."  Most 
of  the  lines  in  the  play  make  good  sense, 
but  there  are  a  few  that  border  on  being 
corny.  The  tone  of  the  play  as  a  whole 
would  lead  one  not  to  expect  such  a  low 
trick  from  Odets,  but  he  used  this  device 
anyway. 

Odets  has  been  described  as  the  crea- 


1 


Quoted  in  Richard  L.  Coe,  "Country  Girl  at  Ken- 
nedy Center,"  Washington  Post,  November  17, 
1971. 


Ibid. 

Armand  Aulicino,   "How  The  Country  Girl  Came 
About,"  Theatre  Arts,  May,  1952,  p.  56. 
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tor  of  logical,  real  characters.4  Thus  in 
The  Country  Girl,  Odets  was  trying  to 
write  a  script  with  characters  that 
"would  appeal  to  man's  immediate  per- 
ception."5 The  three  main  characters  in 
The  Country  Girl  live  up  to  this  ideal, 
with  each  possessing  normal  and  under- 
standable traits. 

Frank  Elgin,  the  "reformed"  alco- 
holic, was  once  a  promising  performer. 
Years  of  indulgence,  however,  had 
turned  him  into  little  more  than  a  bum 
when  Bernie  Dodd,  the  young  director 
of  an  upcoming  Broadway  show,  decided 
that  Frank  must  have  the  leading  role  in 
the  show.  Frank  was  Dodd's  childhood 
hero,  and  the  director  relished  the 
chance  to  work  with  such  a  talented 
actor.  Dodd  was  convinced  that  he  could 
be  the  force  to  help  Frank  lick  his  prob- 
lems and  come  back  into  prominence. 

Frank  and  Dodd  had  a  false  sense  of 
confidence.  They  maintained  this  unreal 
outlook  by  rearranging  in  their  minds 
the  truths  of  life  so  that  they  were  never 
hurt.  They  feared  defeat  and  humilia- 
tion but  wanted  the  world  to  think  that 
they  were  always  in  control  of  every- 
thing. In  the  long  run,  they  were  hurt 
even  more  than  they  would  have  been 
had  they  reacted  honestly  to  their  prob- 
lems. 

To  hear  Frank  tell  it,  his  wife  Georgie 
was  the  cause  of  his  fizzled-out  life.  He 
asserted  that  she  was  a  former  Miss 
America  and  a  promising  actress  who 
renounced  her  career  to  marry  him. 
Frank  claimed  that  she  began  drinking 
heavily  when  poor  investments  left  them 
financially  ruined.  The  couple  also  lost 
their  daughter.  Frank  said  that  all  of 
these  things  drove  him  to  drinking.  What 
Dodd  didn't  realize  was  that  Elgin  lifted 
this  story  from  the  play  in  which  he  had 


admired  Frank  so  long  ago.  Dodd,  mis- 
led, believed  that  Georgie  was  the  source 
of  Frank's  problems  and  tried  to  send 
her  away.  With  Georgie  gone,  Dodd 
thought  that  he  could  prepare  Frank  for 
the  leading  role  in  his  play. 

At  first  Georgie  seemed  to  be  a 
problem-maker.  She  appeared  to  be  very 
nasty,  nagging  Frank  incessantly.  But  she 
had  stuck  with  him,  always  hoping  she 
could  reform  him.  She  showed  real  sta- 
mina in  bearing  Frank's  binges. 

Apparently  even  playwright  Odets  had 
trouble  defining  Georgie's  character:  he 
said  that  it  took  him  two  or  three  drafts 
to  realize  "that  Georgie  wasn't  a  .  .  . 
bitchy  woman."6  It's  too  bad  that  he 
couldn't  have  made  his  intentions  clear 
near  the  beginning  of  the  play;  he 
doesn't  reveal  Georgie's  true  purpose— to 
take  care  of  Frank— until  about  ten  min- 
utes before  the  final  curtain. 

We  are  still  left,  however,  with  that 
guessing  game.  Obviously,  the  title  role 
could  not  belong  to  Jason  Robards  as 
Frank  or  George  Grizzard  as  Dodd. 
There  is  a  minor  female  character  in  the 
cast  in  addition  to  Miss  Stapleton  as 
Georgie.  But  neither  one  really  acted  like 
she  came  from  the  country.  In  fact,  until 
Miss  Stapleton  said,  "I'm  just  a  country 
girl,"  I  had  almost  given  up  trying  to 
figure  out  who  had  the  title  role;  Miss 
Stapleton  simply  did  not  portray  such  a 
character.  For  that  matter,  Odets  gave 
her  no  real  substance  to  work  with  in 
developing  a  country-girl  style.  Miss 
Stapleton's  characterization  approached 
the  never-seen-a-cow  variety  and  was 
clearly  a  flaw  in  the  otherwise  well-acted 
production. 

Yes,  I'm  sure  that  Georgie  stated  that 
she  was  just  a  girl.  If  she  hadn't  said  so,  I 
never  would  have  guessed. 


Ibid. 


Ibid. 


Ibid.,  p.  55. 
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NEED 


Illustrated  by  Georgia  Overholt 


People  have  their  little  ways 

Of  having  fun  and  spending  days. 

I  watch  them  laugh  and  joke  around; 

They  speak  of  hollow  things,  I've  found. 

Their  small  talk  thrives  on  petty  things, 
And  conversation  grows  huge  wings 
That  make  imaginations  fly, 
And  land  on  clouds  that  suit  the  eye. 

Rare  is  the  person  I  can  find 

Whose  thoughts  go  deeper  than  the  mind; 

Into  the  soul  and  then  to  part 

Into  the  reaches  of  the  heart. 

I  want  to  speak  of  mysteries 
That,  passing  through  the  centuries 
Have  baffled  men  and  made  them  try 
To  learn  the  how  and  know  the  why. 

I  wonder  how  love  can  bring  such  joy. 
Yet  have  the  power  to  destroy. 
I  think  of  those  who  laugh  and  play 
While  loved  ones  weep  the  night  away. 

I  need  someone  to  talk  with  me, 

To  dive  into  an  endless  sea; 

To  bear  with  me  and  go  explore; 

To  think  things  out  and  search  through  more 


I  need  you. 
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AT  THE  BOTTOM  OF 
MYSTERY  HOLE 

Illustrated  by  Chris  Bassford 


ROGER  MAXWELL 

Roger,  a  senior  this  year  and  a  varsity 
crewman,  is  involved  with  many  activi- 
ties. He  is  Fiction  Editor  of  PENMAN, 
President  of  Tikos,  and  a  member  of  the 
Science,  National,  and  German  Honor 
Societies.  After  being  selected  "Out- 
standing Junior  of  the  Year"  last  year, 
Roger  has  maintained  his  number  one 
rank  in  his  class.  He  plans  to  attend  West 
Point  next  year. 

This  story,  Roger's  second  for  PENMAN, 
is  based  on  an  actual  happening  at 
Mystery  Hole,  Tennessee. 

Deep  in  a  Tennessee  hillside,  three 
boys  stood  on  a  cave  floor  and  peered 
down  into  an  open  pit— Mystery  Hole. 
With  their  flashlights,  they  could  see  as 
far  down  as  the  ledge,  a  narrow  shelf  of 
rock  thirty  feet  below  the  rim  of  the 
hole.  Beyond  that,  their  light  was  lost  in 
the  darkness. 

Jimmy  Dalton,  at  seventeen,  the 
oldest  of  the  three,  turned  to  his  two 
companions.  "Still  want  to  go  through 
with  it?"  he  asked. 

They  nodded.  For  weeks  now  they 
had  been  planning  on  descending  to  the 
ledge;  and  today,  Sunday,  they  were 
going  to  go  through  with  it.  They  con- 
sidered themselves  well-prepared.  Each 
was  carrying  a  flashlight,  a  candle,  and 
matches;  Jimmy  had  a  rope. 

Jimmy's  two  friends  held  flashlights 
for  him  as  he  uncoiled  the  nylon  rope.  It 
glistened  in  the  light,  a  few  frays  sticking 
up  like  tousled  hair. 

There  was  a  brief,  uneasy  moment  of 
silence.  Then  one  boy  spoke,  a  slight 
quiver  in  his  voice,  "I  don't  know  if  I 
like  the  looks  of  the  rope.  Are  you  sure 
it  will  hold?" 

Jimmy  could  feel  his  stomach  muscles 
tightening.    Looking   up,    he  answered, 


"Don't  worry.  It's  nylon  rope,  isn't  it? 
That's  the  strongest  kind." 

Satisfied,  the  two  boys  stood  quietly 
by  as  Jimmy  made  a  loop  in  one  end  of 
the  rope.  When  finished,  he  tested  the 
knot.  It  held  firmly. 

Slipping  the  loop  over  his  head  and 
catching  it  under  his  arms,  Jimmy  turned 
to  his  friends.  "We'll  have  to  go  down 
one  by  one,"  he  said.  "I'll  be  first,  with 
you  two  lowering  me." 

Jimmy  hooked  his  flashlight  to  his 
belt,  walked  over  to  the  edge,  and  began 
easing  himself  into  the  pit.  His  com- 
panions laid  their  flashlights  down  and 
grasped  the  rope.  They  watched  his 
hands  disappear  into  the  hole. 

Suddenly  the  rope  snapped.  The  two 
boys  were  flung  backward  through  the 
cave.  From  the  depths  came  a  fore- 
boding rumble  mingled  with  a  fleet 
fading  cry.  Then,  all  was  quiet. 

Instinctively,  the  boys  jumped  to  their 
feet,  grabbed  their  flashlights,  and 
dashed  to  the  edge  of  the  pit.  In  despera- 
tion, they  turned  their  flashlights  down 
into  the  abyss.  The  ledge  was  bare. 


Jimmy  stirred  in  the  darkness.  Slowly 
the  nightmarish  memories  of  his  fall 
came  back  to  him— the  beginning  of  his 
descent  into  Mystery  Hole,  the  snapping 
rope,  and  the  utter  void.  Yet  he  was  feel- 
ing no  pain.  "Perhaps  I'm  numb,"  he 
thought. 

He  struggled  to  his  feet,  groping  for 
his  flashlight  hooked  to  his  belt.  He  was 
disappointed  but  not  surprised  to  find  it 
wouldn't  work.  "I'm  glad  I  brought  a 
candle,"  he  mumbled  as  he  reached  into 
his  pocket  for  it  and  some  matches.  He 
found  both  and  struck  a  match.  It 
seemed  to  explode  in  the  pitch-black- 
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ness,  momentarily  blinding  him.  Just 
before  the  match  flickered  out,  he  lit  the 
candle. 

With  the  candle  for  light,  Jimmy 
studied  his  subterranean  grave.  The  bot- 
tom of  the  pit  was  small  and  round, 
opposite  sides  being  less  than  ten  feet 
apart.  Cold,  moist,  stone  walls,  shining 
smoothly  in  the  candlelight,  stood  per- 
pendicular to  the  hard,  rocky  ground 
and  stretched  up  indefinitely  into  the 
darkness. 

Seeing  that  he  wasn't  badly  hurt, 
Jimmy  decided  that  he  could  not  have 
fallen  very  far  and  that  the  ledge  was 
probably  just  out  of  sight.  He  called  out, 
his  ears  straining  for  an  answering  cry. 
For  several  long  minutes  there  was  none. 

Then  he  heard  the  music.  Soft,  sooth- 
ing music  was  coming  from  somewhere 
behind  him.  He  whipped  around;  a  large 
passage  appeared  before  him  in  the 
candlelight.  "Funny  I  didn't  notice  it 
before,"  he  thought.  "It  must  have  been 
hidden  in  the  shadows." 

Believing  that  the  music  could  lead 
him  out,  Jimmy  excitedly  started  down 
the  dark  passage.  The  music  kept  entic- 
ing him  onward,  faster  and  faster.  It 
never  grew  louder  or  nearer  but  always 
seemed  to  be  coming  from  just  ahead. 
Several  times  he  called  out,  but  there 
was  no  answer. 

After  what  seemed  to  him  a  lifetime, 
Jimmy  came  to  a  fork.  One  passage 
branched  off  to  the  left,  sloping  down- 
wards. "I  want  to  go  up,"  he  thought, 
"so  I  should  take  the  passage  to  the 
right;  but  the  music  is  coming  from  the 
left  passage.  Which  way  should  I  go?" 
Deciding  quickly,  for  fear  the  music 
would  stop,  he  took  the  left  fork. 

After  continuing  along  for  several 
minutes,  with  the  passage  sloping  steeper 
and  steeper  downhill,  Jimmy  started  hav- 
ing second  thoughts.  Several  times  he 
was  tempted  to  turn  back,  but  the  music 
was  always  just  ahead,  urging  him  on. 


Suddenly,  the  passage  ended,  opening 
into  a  huge  chamber.  The  chamber  was 
at  least  the  size  of  a  football  field,  with  a 
ceiling  thirty  feet  high.  Jimmy  was 
stunned,  not  only  by  the  size  of  the 
chamber,  but  also  by  the  walls  on  both 
sides  of  him  as  he  entered.  They  were 
covered  with  the  most  magnificent  draw- 
ings; eagles,  elk,  antelope,  hawks,  and 
deer.  Some  drawings  pictured  the  same 
animal  or  thing,  but  each  was  in  some 
way  unique.  They  had  all  been  colored 
with  a  brilliant  red  paint  that  glowed 
brightly  in  the  candlelight,  seeming  to 
burn  from  within. 

"They  must  have  been  made  by  an- 
cient Indians,"  Jimmy  thought.  "I've 
never  seen  anything  so  beautiful."  Fas- 
cinated, he  forgot  about  the  music  and 
reached  out  to  touch  one  of  the  draw- 
ings. 

But  no  sooner  had  he  laid  his  fingers 
on  one  of  the  fine  red  lines  than  he 
jumped  back  in  pain.  He  had  been 
burned  by  the  fiery  paint. 

Then  once  again  he  could  hear  the 
music.  Its  source  was  closer  now,  at  the 
far  end  of  the  chamber.  He  started  walk- 
ing forward.  With  each  step  the  music 
grew  more  intense,  less  melodic,  more 
urgent. 

He  came  to  the  end  of  the  chamber; 
two  huge  slabs  of  stone  blocked  further 
passage.  "The  music  is  coming  from 
behind  this  wall,"  he  thought,  as  he 
leaned  an  ear  against  one  of  the  stones. 
To  his  amazement  and  horror,  he  found 
that  the  music  had  stopped,  and  from 
behind  the  stone  wall  came  the  sound  of 
what  seemed  to  be  hundreds  of  people 
screaming. 

Surface  rescue  operations,  at  first 
mob-run  and  completely  unorganized, 
lasted  late  into  the  day. 

The  first  attempt  to  rescue  Jimmy 
(Continued  on  Page  47) 
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ANN   RALEIGH 


Illustrated  by  Mary  Fike 


A  quiet  day. 
Birds  sing. 


The  wall  of  stone 
Stands, 

Impervious  to  time. 
And  silence  fills  the  air. 


She  sits  facing  the  sea, 
Thinking  secret  thoughts. 

The  sun  shines. 

The  sea  glitters. 

A  gentle  breeze  blows. 

And  a  tear-stained  face  gazes  with  grief. 
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FEAR 


RUTH   GELMAN 


Illustrated  by  Marc  Plourde 


"Fear"  is  Ruth's  first  story  to  be  pub- 
lished in  PENMAN.  Stemming  from  a 
personal  experience,  it  was  originally 
written  as  an  A. P.  English  assignment. 

Ruth  plays  in  both  the  band  and  orches- 
tra and  is  a  member  of  the  National  and 
German  Honor  Societies.  She  hopes  to 
attend  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
next  year  and  become  an  English 
teacher. 

Jane,  lying  in  bed,  with  her  jaw 
wedged  in  between  two  ice  packs  rue- 
fully remembered  the  cause  of  all  her 
pain— the  orthodontist.  Four  weeks  ago, 
she  had  walked  into  that  orthodontist's 
office  .  .  . 

Jane  had  told  herself  not  to  be  scared, 
for  after  all  the  orthodontist  was  not 
going  to  fill  a  cavity  with  that  nasty  drill. 
She  calmly  walked  up  to  the  chair, 
which  seemed  to  her  to  be  just  like  the 
dentist's  chair.  "Boy,  that's  a  long  way 
up!"  However,  taking  a  big  leap,  she 
scampered  up  into  the  chair.  Then  she 
met  the  orthodontist. 

"My  goodness,  we  could  have  lowered 
the  chair  for  you.  You  must  be  a  big  girl. 
Open  your  mouth  wide." 

Thrusting  a  "spoon"  into  her  mouth, 
he  mumbled  quite  a  bit  and  then  asked, 
"How  old  are  you  now,  Jane?" 

Dentists  and  orthodontists  were  all  the 
same.  How  did  they  expect  you  to  ans- 
wer them  if  they  insisted  on  keeping 
their  chubby  hands  and  metal  tools  in 
your  mouth? 

Jane  mustered  a  feeble  "eyeng."  The 
orthodontist,  still  inspecting  the  forma- 
tion of  every  tooth,  responded,  "I  can't 
hear  you.  Speak  a  little  louder." 

In  exasperation,  Jane  held  up  nine 
fingers.  "Oh,  you're  getting  to  be  a  big 
girl."  "Well,"  and  this  was  addressed  to 


Jane's  mother,  "It's  time  to  have  them 
out." 

Seeing  the  panic  in  Jane's  eyes,  he 
said,  "Don't  you  want  to  be  beautiful? 
Don't  you  want  to  have  nice  teeth?" 
Realizing  that  Jane  was  not  being  con- 
vinced, "Well,  it  won't  be  for  a  month. 
You'll  have  time  to  forget  about  it." 

Orthodontists  don't  know  anything.  If 
he  expected  her  to  forget  about  it,  he 
had  better  go  back  to  medical  school. 
For  the  next  month,  Jane  didn't  force 
herself  to  think  about  those  teeth  that 
would  be  pulled,  but  somehow,  it  was 
always  in  the  back  of  her  mind.  She 
would  say  to  herself,  "Oh,  for  goodness' 
sakes,  forget  it!  What  do  I  care  about 
one  or  two  teeth?"  but  somehow  she 
never  quite  convinced  herself. 

The  night  before  the  "operation,"  as 
she  had  begun  to  call  tomorrow's  ordeal, 
arrived.  Just  before  she  went  to  bed,  she 
walked  into  the  kitchen.  For  some  odd 
reason,  Mother  was  making  jello.  Jane 
asked,  "Why  are  you  making  jello?" 

Mysteriously,  Jane's  mother  answered, 
"Oh,  you'll  see.  Now  remember,  you 
can't  eat  anything  after  midnight." 

At  that  moment,  Jane  felt  comfor- 
tably full,  for  Mother  had  made  her 
favorite  dinner.  Midnight  was  a  long  way 
off,  and  besides  Jane  expected  to  be 
asleep  by  then.  Calmly,  she  walked  into 
her  bedroom,  turned  off  the  light,  and 
climbed  into  bed.  Although  she  told 
herself  to  stay  awake  so  that  tomorrow 
would  not  come,  she  was  asleep  before 
Mother  came  in  to  say  good  night. 

Morning  arrived.  Jane  jumped  out  of 
bed,  threw  on  her  bathrobe  and  slippers, 
washed  and  sped  into  the  dining  room. 
Jane  was  always  hungriest  when  she  was 
excited  or  nervous,  and  today  she  was 
both.  Halfway  through  the  living  room, 
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Jane  stopped.  She  suddenly  realized  that 
breakfast  was  after  midnight.  She 
couldn't  eat!  Just  then,  Mother  spotted 
her. 

"Oh,  I  was  hoping  you  would  sleep 
late.  You  can't  eat  breakfast  this  morn- 
ing, so  why  don't  you  go  back  into  your 
room  and  get  dressed?  We'll  be  leaving 
soon." 

Mechanically,  she  trudged  back  to  her 
room.  It  had  just  occurred  to  her  that 
having  her  teeth  pulled  might  be  worse 
than  having  a  cavity  filled.  At  least  you 
could  eat  before  the  dentist  filled  a 
tooth.  Oh  well,  she  made  up  her  mind 
not  to  think  about  it,  for  Mother  would 
only  worry  more.  Parents  were  funny  in 
that  way.  They  seemed  to  worry  more 
about  other  people  than  they  did  about 
themselves.  It  was  8:30  by  the  kitchen 
clock  when  Mother  and  Jane  left  the 
house. 

They  had  been  waiting  for  fifteen  min- 
utes in  the  lobby,  and  Jane  was  utterly 
bored.  She  wished  she  had  brought  a 
book  along.  Adults  had  queer  ideas 
about  what  books  children  were  inter- 
ested in  reading.  She  looked  with  con- 
tempt at  The  Day  Sally  Lost  Her  Shoe 
and  found  Teeth  and  Health  equally 
disgusting.  Finally  the  receptionist  called 
"Jane  Carey."  Jane  looked  at  her  moth- 
er. Mother  stood  up  and  said,  "That's 
you.  Go  ahead.  I'll  wait  here  for  you." 

Jane  walked  over  to  the  desk  as  the 
efficient  receptionist  with  the  perpetual 
smile  said,  "Do  you  see  the  door  at  the 
end  of  the  corridor?  Good.  We  would 
like  you  to  empty  your  bladder."  She 
left  and  Jane  was  absolutely  lost.  Mother 
had  crept  up  behind  her  and  whispered, 
"The  bathroom."  Jane  issued  a  nervous 
smile  of  thanks  and  proceeded  to  the 
dark  door  at  the  end  of  the  hall.  Why 
don't  people  speak  English? 

After  following  orders,  Jane  started  to 
walk  back  to  the  desk,  but  the  cheerful 
receptionist  stopped  her.  "No,  no.  This 


way."  Jane  began  to  feel  sick  inside. 
Maybe  it  was  hunger.  She  was  ushered 
into  a  pale-green,  crowded  room  and 
told  to  sit  in  a  large  dentist's  chair.  Sur- 
prisingly, it  was  quite  comfortable.  The 
chair  was  nicely  padded,  and  the  foot 
rest  was  adjusted  just  right.  Two  nurses 
walked  back  and  forth  from  one  end  of 
the  room  to  the  other  making  the  final 
preparations.  Jane  was  beginning  to  feel 
a  little  in  the  way,  when  what  looked 
like  a  dog  muzzle  was  placed  over  her 
nose  and  mouth.  A  little  scared,  Jane 
quizzically  looked  up  into  a  kind  nurse's 
eyes. 

"What  pretty  brown  eyes  you  have!" 
she  said  reassuringly,  "And  I'm  sure  that 
you  are  not  in  the  least  bit  afraid  of  this 
mask.  It  will  just  put  you  to  sleep  and 
you  won't  feel  anything  at  all." 

Jane  did  notice  a  strange  tingling  in 
her  fingers.  Her  head  began  to  spin,  but 
she  was  too  curious  to  go  to  sleep.  Then, 
she  saw  the  orthodontist  filling  a  needle 
with  liquid.  He  put  her  arm  on  the  arm 
of  the  chair  and  strapped  her  wrist.  Jane 
suddenly  realized  that  he  was  going  to 
give  her  a  shot.  This  was  certainly  no 
time  to  stay  awake.  With  no  trouble  at 
all  Jane  managed  to  fall  asleep  just  be- 
fore the  needle  pricked  her  arm. 

Her  head  was  still  spinning  as  she  tried 
to  get  up.  Drowsily  she  fell  back  and 
discovered  that  she  was  not  in  her  own 
bed.  She  had  been  placed  in  something 
that  looked  like  a  crib.  Her  stomach 
began  to  feel  nauseous  as  the  pea-green 
recovery  room  spun  around  in  her  head. 
Trying  to  get  up  by  the  use  of  her  right 
arm,  she  got  half  way  up  and  then  cried, 
for  a  sharp  pain  jolted  her.  The  man  in 
the  next  bed  sat  up  and  gave  her  a  look 
that  meant,  "Be  quiet,  kid,  or  else!"  Too 
weak  and  too  scared  to  sit  up,  Jane  flop- 
ped back  on  the  pillow.  Luckily  a  nurse 
had  heard  her,  and  came  to  look  in  on 
her.  "Oh,  I'm  glad  you're  awake.  You 
(Continued  on  Page  48) 
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ALONE  AGAINST  THE  SKY 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 

me,  at  least  to  the  extent  that  it  was 
constantly  on  my  mind.  Somehow,  the 
gull  had  personalized  "the  event"  into 
"my  loss"  and  ultimately,  into  "our 
loss."  It  was  a  good  feeling  for  me  to  be 
able  to  say  those  words,  with  the  first 
conviction  that  that  was  what  it  really 
was. 

THE  SIXTH  DAY 

(Continued  from  Page  10) 

accordingly.  He  ran  to  the  old  man  and 
studied  him  carefully,  looking  beyond 
his  wrinkled  face  and  into  his  eyes.  Deep 
in  his  eyes,  he  saw  someone  he  knew. 

Together  they  walked  along  the  shore, 
silent,  yet  each  understanding  the  other's 
thoughts.  Towards  evening  they  came  to 


a  small  village  where  a  group  of  people 
were  talking  and  laughing  quietly.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  old  man  they  fell  silent. 
Far  into  the  night  they  sat  and  listened 
to  him  play  his  pipes.  After  the  last  note 
had  faded  into  the  night,  all  the  people 
left,  leaving  only  him  and  the  old  man  to 
discuss  why  they  had  been  sent  to  found 
this  new  world.  It  was  the  sixth  day  and 
man  was  born. 

JAMES  TAYLOR 

(Continued  from  Page  13) 

for  New  York  to  form  a  band  with  his 
childhood  friend  Danny  Kortchmar.5 
The  band  was  called  The  Flying  Machine 
and  never  met  the  success  or  recognition 
it  deserved.  New  York  was  hard  on 
James,    and    he    became    addicted    to 


Ibid.,  page  90. 
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heroin.  The  Flying  Machine  lasted  a  year 
and  a  half,  and  then  James  left  for  Lon- 
don. In  London,  he  met  Peter  Asher 
(formerly  of  Peter  and  Gordon),  who  was 
the  talent  director  of  the  Beatles'  Apple 
Record  Company.  James  signed  a  con- 
tract with  Apple  and  released  his  first 
album  called  "James  Taylor."  He  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  and  again 
committed  himself  to  a  mental  hos- 
pital.6 In  July  1969,  James  won  recog- 
nition at  the  Newport  Folk  Festival.7 
Later,  he  signed  a  contract  with  Warner 
Brothers  and  recorded,  "Sweet  Baby 
James",  which  sold  over  one  and  a  half 
million  copies.  His  second  album  for 
Warner  Brothers,  "Mud  Slide  Slim",  has 
also  been  a  success.  James  now  lives  on 
twenty-seven  acres  of  Martha's  Vineyard 
in  a  house  he  built  with  help  of  friends.8 
James  led  the  group  back  on  stage, 
greeted  by  the  cheers  of  the  waiting 
crowd.  For  about  two  hours  they  played 
songs  from  "Sweet  Baby  James"  and 
"Mud  Slide  Slim."  There  was  little  dif- 
ference between  the  live  version  of  songs 
at  the  concert  and  the  studio  recordings 

Time,  op.  cit.,  page  50. 

7 

Braudy,  op.  cit.,  page  91. 

o 

Oberbeck,  loc.  cit. 


from  albums.  They  did  several  Carole 
King  songs,  getting  a  loud  response  for 
"You've  Got  A  Friend."  Before  doing  an 
arrangement  of  "The  Night  They  Drove 
Old  Dixie  Down,"  the  drummer,  Russ 
Kunkel,  raised  a  miniature  confederate 
flag  and  mounted  it  on  his  drum  set.  The 
crowd  loudly  expressed  their  loyalty. 
James  did  almost  the  entire  concert  on 
his  acoustic  guitar  but  picked  up  his  red 
electric  guitar  to  do  several  soulful  blues 
numbers. 

After  the  last  verse  of  "Mud  Slide 
Slim,"  James  dropped  his  hands  to  his 
side  and  let  the  others  finish  as  he  talked 
to  the  audience.  He  thanked  them  and 
said  goodnight.  As  he  got  up  from  his 
chair,  hysterical  girls  rushed  to  the  front 
of  the  stage.  One  girl  got  to  the  edge  of 
the  stage  before  the  others,  and  James 
reached  down  to  shake  her  hand  before 
leaving.  Jo  Mama  finished  playing  and 
Kootch  waved  a  hand  of  thanks  as  they 
also  departed.  The  enthusiastic  crowd 
wouldn't  stop  cheering  for  James  to 
return.  He  came  back,  alone,  and  the 
cheers  grew  louder  in  appreciation.  As  he 
picked  up  his  guitar,  the  coliseum  be- 
came absolutely  silent.  Softly  tapping  his 
foot,  James  played  his  love  ballad  to 
Joni  Mitchell  "You  Can  Close  Your 
Eyes."  From  the  last  verse  he  went  into 
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"Carolina  In  My  Mind."  The  crowd  went 
wild  with  thunderous  applause.  He 
finished,  once  again  thanked  the  audi- 
ence, and  said  that  he  must  go.  And  so 
he  did. 


THE  SUN 


(Continued  from  Page  18) 
attack.  Again  I  was  greeted  by  the  waves 
one  after  another,  building,  growing,  and 
then  breaking,  endlessly  it  seemed. 
.Eventually,  I  reached  the  spot  that  had 
been  attained  earlier  from  which  the 
ocean  had  thrown  me  back.  This  time 
the  wave  that  was  set  before  me  was 
larger  and  did  its  job  efficiently  despite 
my  efforts  to  evade  it.  Picking  myself  up 
off  the  beach,  I  was  determined  not  to 
let  an  ocean  decide  what  I  could  and 
could  not  have.  Upon  reaching  the  spot 
again,  a  reception  was  waiting  for  me.  It 
seemed  the  most  enormous  of  them  all. 
It  picked  me  up,  this  time  not  so  gently, 
tumbled  me  around,  and  threw  me  down 
on  the  shore.  This  was  enough  for  me,  in 
fact,  too  much  for  one  little  flower. 

I  picked  up  my  jacket  and  tried  to  dry 
myself  off.  As  I  was  about  to  leave,  I 
turned  to  view  what  had  caused  all  of 
my  trials,  the  flower.  There  it  was,  sit- 
ting in  the  water  surrounded  by  a  now 


becalmed  sea,  same  as  it  was  before. 
Suddenly  my  attention  was  distracted  to 
the  horizon.  The  sun  rose. 

It  rose  slowly  at  first,  but  surely.  Its 
glow  penetrated  all  around  me  and  sent 
warmth  flowing  through  the  air  and  life 
springing  forth  from  every  crack  in  the 
ground.  Its  reddish  diffraction  slowly 
changed  to  an  orange  chrome  radiance 
and  then  to  a  gold  brilliance  as  it  grew 
and  superseded  all  before  it.  Its  splendid- 
ness illuminated  the  entire  earth  and  sea 
around  me,  and  I  was  struck  silent  by 
the  incandescence  that  diffused  through 
my  spirit. 

Then  at  my  feet,  the  rose  washed  up 
on  shore.  It  was  an  unblemished  blood- 
red.  I  picked  it  up,  and  its  fire  flowed 
into  me. 

I  understood. 


NURSERY  RHYMES 

(Continued  from  Page  21) 

while  others  had  managed  to  retain  most 
of  their  wealth  and  were  thus  "in  velvet 
gowns." 

Later  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
satirical  rhymes  were  more  often  used  to 
express  personal  grudges.  An  example  is: 
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I  do  not  like  thee,  Dr.  Fell, 

The  reason  why  I  cannot  tell, 

But  this  I  know,  1  know  full  well, 

I  do  not  like  thee,  Dr.  Fell. 
This  is  known  to  have  been  written  by 
Thomas  Brown  of  Christ  Church,  Ox- 
ford, in  1678.  Dr.  Fell  was  Bishop  of 
Oxford  and  Dean  of  Brown's  College  and 
is  best  known  for  having  expelled  the 
philosopher  John  Locke  from  Oxford. 

Another  rhyme  which  satirizes  a 
prominent  scholar  is  "Little  Miss  Muf- 
fet": 

Little  Miss  Muffet 

Sat  on  a  tuffet 
Eating  her  curds  and  whey. 

Along  came  a  spider 
And  sat  down  beside  her 

And  frightened  Miss  Muffet  away. 

Dr.  Muffet  was  the  author  of  a  treatise 
entitled  "A  Theatre  of  Insects,"  pub- 
lished in  1658,  in  which  he  praised  the 
"soft,  smooth,  polished,  and  neat"  skin 
of  the  spider.  He  recorded  in  his  diary 
that  his  daughter  Patience  did  not  share 
his  enthusiasm  for  spiders  and  also  that  a 
swarm  of  wasps  once  spoiled  a  family 
picnic. 

One  of  the  latest  satirical  rhymes, 
"The  Grand  Old  Duke  of  York,"  is  also 
one  of  the  most  straightforward,  indi- 
cating that  in  1 795  there  was  no  longer  a 
great  need  in  England  to  conceal  one's 
disapproval  of  those  in  power. 

The  Grand  Old  Duke  of  York, 

He  had  ten  thousand  men. 

He  marched  them  up  to  the  top  of  the 

hill 
And  he  marched  them  down  again. 

And  when  they  were  up,  they  were  up, 
And  when  they  were  down,  they  were 

down, 
And  when  they  were  only  halfway  up, 
They  were  neither  up  nor  down. 

Frederich  Augustus,  Duke  of  York, 
commanded  the  British  army  success- 
fully  in  Flanders  from   1793  to   1795, 
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although  he  failed  in  the  Helder  Expe- 
dition of  1799,  to  which  this  rhyme 
refers.  He  was  later  forced  to  resign  as 
Commander-in-Chief  because  his  mis- 
tress, Mary  Anne  Clark,  had  taken  bribes 
to  secure  promotion  for  Army  officers.2 
Why  did  this  type  of  satire  disappear 
after  the  end  of  the  18th  century?  One 
probable  reason  is  that  the  English  had 
developed  enough  freedom  of  speech  to 
be  able  to  criticize  even  the  most  sacred 
institutions  openly.  These  droll  bits  of 
doggerel  had  become  useful  only  to 
parents  trying  to  lull  their  children  to 
sleep. 

2 
Robert   Graves,   "Mother   Goose's   Lost  Goslings," 

Hudson  Review  Anthology,  Random  House,  1961, 

pp.  420-429. 

SENATOR  SPONG 

(Continued  from  Page  28) 

Next  we  discussed  an  area  of  direct 
concern  to  the  Senator,  the  workings  of 
the  Senate.  On  the  question  of  abolish- 
ing the  seniority  system,  the  Senator  felt 
that  the  present  system  should  be 
changed  but  not  totally  abolished.  A 
realistic  change  to  him  would  be  to  get  a 
maximum  age  limit  for  the  Senate,  such 
as  many  private  industries  do.  After  age 
65,  he  feels  that  a  person  should  not 
have  a  major  role  in  the  future  of  the 
U.S.  and  that  probably  that  person 
should  be  retired.  However,  the  strict 
abolition  of  the  seniority  system  would 
eliminate  the  present  means  of  selecting 
committee  chairmen,  possibly  turning 
the  selection  of  these  chairmen  into 
popularity  contests.  He  feels  that  this 
would  be  very  undesirable  because  there 
would  be  no  criteria  whatsoever  for 
these  chairmen.  He  also  stated  that  the 
Senate  needs  continuity  between  ses- 
sions, and,  therefore,  you  cannot  repeat 
the  whole  committee  chairman  selection 
process  every  two  years. 

We  then  quickly  moved  to  the  area  of 
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the  actual  legislation  he  had  recently 
introduced.  The  one  piece  of  legislation 
he  mentioned  in  particular  was  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  41,  which  provides  for 
reform  of  the  election  process  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President.  While  it  does 
not  abolish  the  present  electoral  college 
system  altogether,  it  does  provide  for 
very  definite  changes  in  a  number  of 
areas.  For  example,  it  provides  for  voting 
for  a  President  and  Vice  President  to- 
gether rather  than  on  separate  ballots.  It 
also  provides  that  for  a  candidate  to  win, 
he  must  have  a  majority  of  the  electoral 
votes  and  a  plurality  of  the  popular 
votes.  If  the  situation  arises  whereby  one 
candidate  does  not  win  outright,  the 
election  would  be  decided  by  a  vote  of 
the  House  and  Senate  combined,  rather 
than  the  present  method  of  delegating 
the  election  of  the  President  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Vice  President  to  the  Senate. 
He  feels  that  these  changes  represent  a 
middle  ground  between  those  who  want 
to  abolish  the  electoral  college  outright 
and  those  who  want  to  retain  the  present 
system. 

After  spending  time  with  Senator 
Spong,  I  felt  that  I  had  gained  a  certain 
insight  into  his  personality.  From  my 
observations,  I  feel  that  a  statement 
made  by  him  at  Hampton-Sydney  Col- 
lege in  1968,  clearly  illustrates  what  kind 
of  man  he  is  and  what  his  goals  of  life 
are:  "The  future  of  our  government,  our 
society,  our  nation,  and  perhaps  the 
world,  depends  on  individual  effort, 
individual  ability,  individual  commit- 
ment and  constructive  individual  involve- 
ment." For  Senator  Spong,  his  election 
has  provided  him  with  a  unique  way  of 
pursuing  his  personal  beliefs. 
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AT  THE  BOTTOM  OF 
MYSTERY  HOLE 

(Continued  from  Page  36) 

Dalton  was  made  by  a  helmeted  motor 
cyclist.  Tied  to  one  end  of  a  stout  rope, 
the  cyclist  was  lowered  into  Mystery 
Hole  by  a  handful  of  volunteers  from  the 
crowd.  When  he  was  just  past  the  ledge, 
however,  the  rope  started  spinning 
wildly.  The  man  had  to  be  pulled  back 
up. 

A  second  attempt,  made  by  the  same 
man,  succeeded  only  in  aggravating  the 
situation.  It  started  smoothly,  the  cyclist 
allowing  himself  to  be  lowered  into  the 
pit  by  means  of  a  tow-truck  cable.  When 
he  reached  the  bottom,  a  rope  was  low- 
ered to  bring  Jimmy  to  the  surface.  But 
on  the  way  up,  the  rope,  now  secured  to 
the  boy,  snarled  around  the  cable.  Re- 
peated attempts  by  people  on  the  sur- 
face to  tug  the  rope  free  only  tightened 
the  snarl. 

Finally,  Red  Cross  and  Civil  Defense 
authorities  took  over  and  a  veteran 
spelunker  was  called  to  the  scene.  The 
spelunker  rappelled  down  to  the  ledge 
and  began  working  to  free  the  tangled 
rope  so  that  the  boy  and  his  would-be 
rescuer  could  be  hauled  to  the  surface. 
After  five  long  frustrating  hours  of  work, 
the  rope  was  freed. 

A  small  crowd  was  on  hand  to  watch 
the  men  emerge  from  the  pit.  The  cy- 
clist, deep  in  shock  from  his  long  ordeal, 
appeared  first.  Next  came  the  spelunker, 
all  but  his  last  drops  of  energy  drained 
away.  Then,  at  last,  out  of  the  abyss  was 
hauled  the  body  of  Jimmy  Dalton  - 
mutilated  almost  beyond  recognition 
after  its  three-hundred-foot  fall  to  the 
bottom  of  Mystery  Hole. 
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FEAR 


(Continued  from  Page  40) 

were  such  a  good  girl.  Would  you  like  to 
keep  your  teeth?  We'll  wash  them  off  for 
you." 

At  that  moment,  Jane  began  to  gag  on 
the  cotton  that  had  been  put  in  her 
mouth  to  stop  the  bleeding.  When  she 
stopped  gagging,  Jane  managed  a  feeble, 
but  definite  "No!"  The  teeth  were  the 
last  things  in  the  world  she  wanted  to 
see.  She  just  wanted  to  go  home. 

As  if  reading  her  thoughts,  the  nurse 
spoke  again.  "You  stay  here  for  a  while 
(as  if  she  could  possibly  move)  and  I'll 
be  back  in  a  few  minutes.  Then  I'll  take 
you  to  your  mother." 

True  to  her  word,  the  nurse  came 
back.  She  carefully  escorted  Jane  to  a 


small  room  where  her  mother  was  wait- 
ing. Jane  felt  a  surge  of  relief  as  she  real- 
ized that  the  operation  was  over  and 
everything  would  be  all  right  now  that 
Mother  was  here.  With  steady  hands, 
Mother  guided  Jane  out  of  the  door  and 
into  the  car. 

And  that  was  about  all  she  remem- 
bered. After  Mother  had  somehow  got- 
ten her  home  and  into  bed,  a  thought 
came  to  her.  The  whole  operation  had 
been  inconvenient,  but  it  really  hadn't 
been  scary.  Now  that  she  thought  about 
it,  everyone  had  tried  at  least  to  be  nice 
to  her.  Of  course,  she  now  knew  why 
Mother  had  made  jello,  but  probably  in  a 
few  days,  she  would  be  able  to  eat  the 
hardest  apple.  Her  head  was  spinning 
again.  Her  last  thought  before  dropping 
off  to  sleep  was,  "Maybe  even  braces 
wouldn't  be  so  bad." 
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My  dear  friend  Isaac, 

Last  week,  my  grandfather  was  here 
to  visit  my  father  and  my  brothers  and 
me,  too. 

I  heard  him  talking  with  my  father 
about  a  long  time  ago  when  his  grand- 
father was  in  a  war  in  which  entire 
States  participated. 

Imagine,  that  was  over  100  years 
ago!  I  am  glad  we  don't  have  wars  like 
that  anymore!  I  am  glad  we  do  not 
even  know  about  wars  if  they  happen! 


This  is  the  funny  part.  My  father  was  saying 
that  your  State  and  my  State  were  fighting 
against  each  other! 


WINTER 


CRY  FROM  MOUNT  MORIAH 


KATHY  EMURIAN 


Illustrated  by  Robert  Downs 


Kathy,  the  first  Woodlawn  student  to 
publish  in  PENMAN,  wrote  this  story  for 
her  Peace  and  War  Class.  It  is  her 
response  to  the  literature  read  in  that 
class.  Kathy  belongs  to  the  National, 
Tikos,  and  French  Honor  Societies.  She 
wants  to  attend  Wesley  an  University  in 
Connecticut  next  year  and  intends  to 
become  a  lawyer. 

Isaac  knew  they  were  buried  some- 
where in  the  jungle  of  his  dresser  drawer. 
The  first  ransacked  drawer  yielded  only 
two  pairs  of  jockey  shorts  and  a  few  torn 
undershirts.  He  slammed  it  shut  with 
such  disgust  that  the  pressure  reverbera- 
ted throughout  the  dresser,  inviting  the 
mirror  to  let  off  a  trembling  laugh.  He 
yanked  the  second  drawer  three-quarters 
of  the  way  open,  diving  his  hands  into  its 
contents.  A  blue  shirt  flew  over  his  left 
shoulder,  two  handkerchiefs  followed. 
Where  are  the  damn  things?  He  heard  a 
faint,  crisp  crackle  as  he  slid  his  left  hand 
from  one  side  of  the  drawer  to  the  other 
across  the  remaining  paraphernalia  of 
clothing.  His  left  fingers,  by  now  moist 
with  anxious  sweat,  crept  beneath  a  shirt 
under  which  the  sound  had  emanated. 
The  letters?  His  fingers  lifted  them  one 
by  one,  while  he  counted  out  loud,  One, 
Two,  Three  .  .  .  the  count  continued 
until  all  of  the  letters  were  accounted 
for.  Isaac  removed  his  hand  to  the  outer 
edge  and  pulled  the  drawer  open  as  wide 
as  was  possible  without  spilling  out  the 
contents.  Having  rested  between  two 
unused  shirts  for  almost  two  decades, 
the  once  bleached  white  pages  were  now 
a  soft,  almost  comforting  beige,  a  color 
which  tempts  one  to  think  of  bygone 
days.  He  raised  them  out  of  their  dark 
prison,  and  leaving  the  drawer  open,  he 
walked   over  to  the  opposite  wall  and 


switched  on  his  bed  activator.  The  famil- 
iar hum,  as  the  cot-like  bed  slid  out  of  its 
resting  place  and  became  a  projection  of 
the  wall,  went  unnoticed.  Isaac's  mem- 
ory files  were  being  searched  for  the 
proper  faces  and  names  and  events  of  a 
past  thought  long,  irreversibly  dead. 

The  click  of  the  cot  as  it  was  secured 
in  place  jolted  his  thoughts,  and  Isaac 
quickly  returned  to  the  present.  He  sat 
down  upon  the  hard,  thin  mattress.  A 
dull  ache  from  his  buttocks  met  him  as 
he  reclined.  That  morning,  Isaac  had  his 
six  digit  State  identification  renewed 
after  his  most  recent  one  had  faded. 
Every  five  years  beginning  at  birth,  one 
was  required  by  law  to  have  his  number 
inspected  to  insure  that  no  illegal  altera- 
tions had  been  attempted  and  to  reju- 
venate the  faded  ink,  if  necessary.  Al- 
though the  operation  itself  was  painless, 
sensitive  individuals  were  left  with  a 
slight  ache  for  a  few  hours. 

"Damn  numbers,"  Isaac  muttered.  He 
unfolded  one  of  the  yellowed  pages, 
rubbed  his  already  red-tinged  eyes,  and 
proceeded  to  read. 

My  Dear  Friend  Isaac, 

I  hope  this  translation  into  your  lan- 
guage will  be  good  because  I  have  some- 
thing interesting  to  tell  you.  I  wouldn't 
want  you  to  get  a  wrong  translation  this 
time!  Last  week,  my  grandfather  was  here 
to  visit  my  father  and  my  brothers  and 
me,  too.  I  heard  him  talking  with  my 
father  about  a  long  time  ago  when  his 
grandfather  was  in  a  war  in  which  entire 
states  participated.  Imagine,  that  was  over 
100  years  ago!  I  am  glad  we  do  not  have 
wars  like  that  anymore!  I  am  glad  we  do 
not  even  know  about  wars  even  if  they 
happen!  This  is  the  funny  part.  My  father 
was  saying  that  your  State  and  my  State 
were  fighting  against  each  other!  Many 
people  were  killed  and  that  is  the  kind  of 
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war  we  need  today  because  there  are  too 
many  people.  My  father  scares  me  when 
he  talks  like  that. 

Isaac  laid  the  piece  of  paper  on  the  floor 
next  to  his  bed  and  fingered  through  the 
pile  until  he  found  the  one  he  was 
looking  for. 

Dear  Isaac, 

My  name  is  Ono.  I  was  happy  to 
receive  your  first  letter.  I  have  never  had 
a  pen  pal  before  and  I  like  it.  I  am  glad 
you  do  not  speak  Worldian  Language  yet 
because  neither  do  I.  Since  you  said  you 
have  no  brothers  or  sisters,  please  let  me 
be  your  brother.  I  think  it  is  exciting  that 
you  still  live  in  a  house!  You  must  be 
rich!  Do  you  have  land  too?  We  don't 
have  any  houses  in  our  State  anymore, 
but  since  I  was  born  in  a  compartment,  I 
do  not  mind  it.  My  mother  said  it  was 
hard  for  her  at  first  to  live  in  such  a  high 
building  and  so  big!  But  I  don't  mind  it 
because  I  can  see  the  birds  up  close!  How 
old  are  you?  I  will  be  eleven  years  old  in 
twelve  days,  by  the  Worldian  calendar. 
Well,  please  write  me  another  letter  soon. 

Your  Pen  Pal, 
Ono  Sakaro 

P.S.  What  is  your  number?  My  number  is 
222-00-227. 

The  number  was  the  same.  It  was  Ono 
...  it  was  his  brother. 

Isaac  closed  his  eyes  and  drifted  to  his 
childhood  in  that  house.  He  couldn't 
hold  back  the  smile  that  always  hit  his 
face  whenever  he  thought  of  that  house. 
It  was  just  a  small,  box  house,  stuffed 
between  two  others  that  looked  just  like 
his.  He  adored  that  house,  anyway.  At 
least  it  was  a  separate  building  just  for 
his  family  and  no  others.  A  place  he 
could  run  to  as  a  boy,  while  saying  to  his 
envious  friends,  I'm  going  to  my  house. 
A  black  shadow  crept  into  the  picture 
unexpectedly.  Isaac  knew  that  he  would 
have  to  see  his  thoughts  through.  He 
knew  he'd  have  to  think  of  his  father's 
death,    the    expulsion    from   the  house 


because  of  the  Residence  Law  which 
only  allowed  families  of  three  or  more  to 
occupy  a  single  dwelling  if  they  could 
afford  it.  The  long  monorail  ride,  the 
glass  elevator  on  the  outside  of  that 
monstrous  building  that  he  was  sure  was 
going  to  break  a  cloud  in  half.  The  bleak, 
staring  walls  of  the  two-room  compart- 
ment, the  obscene  loneliness  in  a  city  of 
millions,  the  comforting,  tender  letters 
from  Ono.  Isaac  didn't  have  any  appe- 
tite. He  turned  over  onto  his  side  to  face 
the  wall  and  waited  for  the  dark  and 
sleep. 

"Who  wants  me?  What's  going  on," 
Isaac  groaned  when  he  heard  the  whine 
of  his  phonovision.  He  got  up  and 
walked  over  to  the  tiny  screen  built  into 
the  wall  and  lifted  the  receiver  hanging 
next  to  it.  Instantly,  the  image  of  his 
Military  Chief-Director,  Paul  Hessler, 
appeared  on  the  screen. 

"Okay,  Hessler,  what  do  you  want?" 

"Can  you  get  down  here  right  away, 
Isaac?  We'd  like  to  talk  to  you." 

"I  think  we've  talked  enough  today," 
said  Isaac.  "I'm  not  feeling  that  well." 

"Have  you  undergone  analysis  yet? 
You  know  that  little  baby  of  a  computer 
can  pick  up   the  slightest  infection  or 

"I  know,  Paul;  no,  I'm  fine." 
"Good,  the  transport  will  pick  you  up 
in  a  half  hour." 

"I  can  take  the  Mono,  really." 
"This  is  an  emergency,  Isaac.  You  will 
take  the  transport.  Goodbye." 

Isaac  replaced  the  receiver  and  the 
image  faded.  He  turned  and  noticed  he 
had  scattered  the  letters  over  the  floor 
when  he  had  gotten  up.  He  picked  them 
up,  one  by  one,  gently,  slowly,  caressing 
each  page  as  it  met  his  fingers.  He  tucked 
them  back  under  his  clothes  in  the 
drawer  and  closed  it. 

"Good  to  see  you  again,  Isaac,"  the 
Chief  of  Operations  said,  extending  his 
hand.  The  chiefs  grasp,  usually  bulging 
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with  the  heroic  confidence  of  a  military 
leader,  was  now  timid,  only  a  cursory, 
urgent  gesture  of  welcome.  Isaac  looked 
around  the  room  for  the  others  and 
discovered  he  was  the  only  one  of  them 
present  at  Military  Headquarters. 

"Where  are  the  others?"  he  asked 
anxiously. 

Professor  Markham  of  the  War  College 
answered  his  former  student  as  he  rose 
from  the  Conference  Table. 

"Isaac,  you  have  already  been  chosen 
by  the  Committee,  and  we  found  it 
unnecessary  to  contact  the  rest  of  the 
Team.  As  Hessler  told  you  this  morning 
at  your  office,  the  War  Committee  re- 
ceived the  message  last  night  from  the 
President.  The  conflict  over  this  stretch 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean  (he  pointed  to  the 
location  on  a  map  centered  in  front  of 
the  table)  has  gone  as  far  as  it  can 
politically  and  diplomatically.  The 
Worldian  Government  has  been  unable 
to  reach  a  settlement.  Our  State  must 
have  that  space,  those  resources,  for 
habitation  developments  and  agricultural 
supplies.  We've  got  a  real  population 
problem  on  our  hands,  and  the  damn 
citizens  keep  having  babies  despite  the 
laws!" 

"Calm  yourself,  Professor,"  Hessler 
interrupted.  "Let's  concentrate  on  our 
responsibilities  and  let  the  Population 
and  Habitation  Committees  work  on 
theirs!  Yes,  it  is  war,  Isaac,  and  you  are 
the  best  we've  got.  The  Committee  was 
unanimous  in  its  decision.  You  know,  if 
you  win  the  battle,  you  could  easily  be 
our  next  President." 

"I  can't  do  it,"  Isaac  said,  his  head 
lowered. 

"Isaac,  we  have  already  submitted 
your  name  and  number  to  the  oppo- 
nent's Military  Committee.  It's  just  too 
late;  the  information  has  been  processed. 
Why,  you  have  got  to  go  through  with 
it,"  Hessler  cried. 

"Think  of  the  honor.  You  were  so 


dedicated  in  War  College,"  Professor 
Markham  said.  "You  haven't  been  al- 
tered in  any  way,  have  you  Isaac?  I 
mean,  a  new  heart,  an  arm  .  .  .  ?" 

"No,"  Isaac  snapped.  "I  have  not 
broken  any  War  Rules." 

"Why  do  you  refuse  to  participate?" 
Hessler  demanded. 

"The  opponent's  name  and  number, 
Paul  told  me  this  morning,"  Isaac  hesi- 
tated. "They  are  those  of  a  childhood 
friend  of  mine." 

"When  did  you  visit  his  State?"  a 
Committee  member  asked. 

"I  never  did.  He  was  a  Pen  Pal.  I  feel 
like  a  fool  telling  you  all  this.  We  wrote 
letters  to  each  other,  you  know,  before 
the  mail  service  was  computerized." 

"On  paper?"  Hessler  asked. 

"Yes,  I  still  have  the  letters.  All  of 
them." 

"Since  you  never  really  met  the  fel- 
low, surely  you  don't  know  him  that 
well.  Isaac,  your  State  comes  first.  You 
were  taught  that.  Remember  it,"  the 
Professor  added.  "Once  the  name  is 
submitted,  you  have  no  choice,  but  to 
fight.  Rules,  you  know,  Isaac." 

"I  know,"  Isaac  said.  "Where  do  I 
sleep?" 

Hessler  answered,  "You  might  as  well 
sleep  in  the  Examining  Room  for  to- 
night. We'll  begin  intensive  final  training 
tomorrow  morning  with  a  thorough 
physical  examination." 

Isaac  noticed  the  bed  had  already 
been  activated  into  place  as  he  walked 
into  the  dazzling  white  cubicle.  He 
turned,  pressed  the  button  by  the  door 
and  watched  it  slide  shut.  On  the  bed, 
neatly  folded,  lay  his  uniform  for  the 
next  few  weeks,  a  red,  plastic  one-piece 
body  suit.  He  despised  these  stretch 
suits,  although  they  were  quite  popular 
in  his  State,  and  preferred  to  wear  the 
old-fashioned  pants  and  shirts.  He  in- 
sisted the  kidding  he  received  from  his 
co-workers    was    not    half    as    uncom- 
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fortable  as  one  of  those  second  skins. 
Still,  he  was  an  attractive  man,  despite 
his  awkward  dress.  His  face,  slightly 
rounded,  held  his  fine,  masculine  fea- 
tures in  near  perfect  proportion,  except 
for  his  eyes,  which  were  unnaturally 
large  and  black,  with  long,  equally  black 
lashes  and  heavy  eyebrows.  His  hair,  a 
mixture  of  reds,  browns,  and  blacks,  was 
somewhat  coarse  but  could  create  some 
smooth  waves  whenever  it  was  allowed 
to  grow  beyond  its  usual  resting  place 
just  below  his  ears.  Although  actually  a 
yellowish-brown  color,  his  face  always 
appeared  to  be  darker  by  the  middle  of 
the  day  due  to  the  dark  shadow  of  his 
facial  hair.  For  the  next  five  weeks  of 
conferences,  strategy  meetings,  research 
and  conditioning,  he  would  have  to  wear 
that  suit.  Even  when  he  meets  his  oppo- 
nent, his  friend  ...  his  brother,  in  the 
ring. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Story.  It  is  six 
o'clock.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Story.  It  is 
six  o'clock.  Good  morning  .    .  " 

"Oh,  shut  up!"  Isaac  moaned  as  he 
flicked  off  the  switch  above  his  bed,  turn- 
ing off  the  Waking  Service,  swinging  his 
leg  over  the  side  of  the  cot,  he  sat  up  in  the 
bed.  For  nearly  five  weeks  he  had  had  to 
wake  up  to  that  monotone  unisexual 
voice,  but  always  made  it  a  point  to  shut 
it  off  before  the  third  unnatural  Good 
Morning  message  was  completed.  He  was 
hoping  to  wake  up  before  the  damn 
machine,  but  he  never  could  open  his 
eyes  before  six  o'clock.  The  past  week 
had  been  a  strenuous  one  with  last 
minute  strategy  practices  in  a  simulated 
ring.  Day  in  and  day  out,  Isaac  was 
subjected  to  the  numerous  attacks  and 
withdrawals  for  which  the  opponent  was 
known,  and  he  had  to  respond  to  them 
as  was  planned  by  the  War  Committee. 
The  Committee,  however,  was  on  edge. 
Isaac  wasn't  performing  like  a  master;  his 
defensive  responses  were  slow,  clumsy; 
his  offensive  tricks,  ill-maneuvered,  off 
time.   His  maladroitness,   so   concluded 


the  Committee,  was  due  primarily  to 
lack  of  sleep;  but  according  to  War 
Rules,  no  drugs  may  be  consumed  during 
the  Conditioning  Period  and  the  actual 
battle.  Isaac  knew  a  drug  would  only 
help  him  escape  his  thoughts  at  night, 
but  come  morning,  and  his  internal 
battle  would  once  more  explode  into 
action. 

"One  more  day,"  whispered  Isaac. 
"One  more  day." 

"What  was  that,  Isaac?"  Hessler 
walked  in  with  a  tray  on  which  sat, 
unappetizingly,  dehydrated  algae  cubes 
and  synthetic  milk. 

"Nothing.  I  was  just  running  on  about 
nothing,"  Isaac  said. 

His  left  foot  routinely  slid  over  to  the 
floor  press,  and  from  the  floor  by  the 
cot  rose  a  small,  square  table.  Hessler 
placed  the  tray  on  the  table  and  stood 
back  while  Isaac  crunched  on  an  algae 
cube.  He  waited  until  Isaac  had  com- 
pleted his  meal,  then  passed  to  a  chair 
near  the  bed,  facing  Isaac.  Once  seated, 
he  leaned  forward,  curving  his  back,  his 
elbows  resting  right  above  his  knees,  his 
hands  clutching  each  other. 

"Isaac,  you  will  meet  your  opponent 
today." 

"Did  you  ever  taste  coffee?"  Isaac 
asked.  "Paul,  you  know,  when  I  was  a 
child,  I  sneaked  a  cup  of  my  mother's 
coffee,  and,  you  know,  I  thought  it 
tasted  horrible.  Yet  since  its  prohibition, 
I  must  have  been  fifteen,  I  have  had  such 
a  craving  for  a  cup  of  that  blackness." 

"Isaac,  did  you  hear  me?" 

"Coffee  never  seemed  to  affect  my 
mother,  but  come  to  think  of  it,  she  had 
a  terrible  time  adjusting  to  the  prohibi- 
tion." 

"You  are  going  to  have  to  meet  him. 
That  is  just  a  part  of  the  ceremony.  I'm 
sorry,  Isaac,  but ..." 

"O.K.  When  do  I  see  him?"  Isaac  lay 
back  on  his  cot  and  covered  his  forehead 
and  eyes  with  his  long  arms. 

"At  eleven  forty-five  we  will  transport 
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to  the  negotiated  spot  in  the  Pacific  and 
pick  up  The  International  Aquajet," 
Hessler  said. 

"Where  is  the  battle  site?"  Isaac 
asked. 

"We  declared  the  war,  so  the  battle 
will  take  place  in  their  arena.  War  classi- 
fied in  the  First  Degree,  combat  until 
death  of  one  combatant." 

"I  will  be  ready  to  leave  by  eleven 
thirty.  Leave  me  alone  now,  Paul,"  Isaac 
said. 

"Very  well.  I'll  be  in  to  get  you.  Try 
to  get  some  rest." 

Hessler  picked  up  the  tray  from  the 
table,  pushed  the  activation  button  by 
the  side  of  the  door,  and  reactivated  it  as 
soon  as  it  was  on  the  other  side.  Isaac 
stared  at  the  ceiling.  He  must  have  lain 
there  for  at  least  an  hour  before  the 
uncomfortable  facts  began  to  infiltrate 
his  head.  Yet,  at  this  moment,  he  felt  no 
alarm,  no  disquieting  anxiety,  his  face 
and  body  disclosed  nothing  of  what  was 
to  come.  His  lean  stomach  consistently 
rose  and  fell  as  each  breath,  long  and 
lingering,  was  drawn  then  evenly  re- 
leased. Perhaps  his  mind  had  finally 
rejected  its  disgusting  occupants,  or  per- 
haps, and  more  likely  it  was,  each  lung 
full  of  air  was  actually  being  expelled  as 
a  long,  twisted  sigh. 

"We  are  directly  over  the  Aquajet  and 
will  be  on  board  shortly." 

Hessler  lifted  a  small  microphone  re- 
ceiver from  his  seat  arm  support  and 
spoke  into  it,  while  directing  his  eyes  on 
the  Intercom  on  the  wall  of  the  trans- 
port in  front  of  the  seats  in  which  he  and 
Isaac  were  sitting. 

"Message  received,"  Hessler  said. 
"Proceed  with  Program  Showdown  A." 
He  replaced  the  receiver  on  the  support 
and  sat  back  to  contemplate  the  marvel 
of  that  talking  Transputer. 

"I  don't  like  your  choice  of  program 
names,"  Isaac  said. 

"It's  just  a  joke.  It  calms  the  Com- 
mittee down  a  bit,  you  understand.  It's 


good  to  have  some  optimistic  humor, 
even  at  wartime,"  Hessler  said. 

"I  guess  you  are  entitled  to  it,"  Isaac 
said.  "But  when  you're  trapped  in  a 
maze  of  circumstances  and  can't  find  an 
honorable  way  out,  when  you  have  to 
choose  between  a  life  of  self-hatred  or 
shame,  you  just  can't  laugh  anymore." 

"You  surprise  me,  Isaac,  you  really 
do.  All  that  time,  at  War  College,  during 
practice  at  training  sessions,  what  was 
that,  a  game  to  you?  You  were  so  fiery, 
so  patriotic!  You  pledged  to  give  your 
services  whenever  they  were  needed. 
Well,  damn  it,  they  are  needed  now  and 
you  better  deliver!" 

"I'll  deliver,  Paul,  I'll  deliver.  I  just 
never  thought  that  war  would  actually 
happen.  I  was  a  lonely  kid  when  I  joined 
the  Military.  I  never  thought  about  doing 
so  well  in  the  College  or  actually  being 
summoned  for  battle.  I  .  .  .  " 

"The  Transport  has  landed." 

"Message  received,"  Hessler  said  into 
the  microphone.  "Come  on,  let's  get  this 
over  with." 

The  two  men  unstrapped  their  belts 
and  stood  up.  Hessler  led  the  way  out  of 
the  door  onto  the  deck,  where  they  were 
met  by  one  of  the  naviputer  program- 
mers, who  acted  as  a  host  for  the 
occasion,  leading  the  men  to  a  meeting 
room  below  the  deck. 

"Dr.  Hessler,  this  is  Director-Chief 
Manolano,"  the  programmer  said,  look- 
ing first  at  Hessler  then  the  other  direc- 
tor as  he  spoke.  The  two  men  exchanged 
smiles,  the  latter  bowing,  the  other 
extending  his  hand.  For  that  awkward 
moment,  Isaac  thought  he  could  finally 
find  something  amusing  in  all  of  this,  but 
his  attitude  changed  when  his  curious 
eyes  glanced  behind  the  director  and  fell 
upon  the  boyish  face  of  a  stranger.  Isaac 
stared  at  the  man  throughout  the  ex- 
change of  comments  between  the  two 
directors  until  he  realized  how  uncom- 
fortable he  was  making  his  young  "vic- 
tim"   whose    eyes    began   to  roam  the 
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room  and  whose  body  shifted  back  and 
forth,  as  he  concentrated  his  weight  first 
on  one  leg  and  then  the  other.  Finally, 
during  a  pause  in  the  conversation,  the 
man  approached  Isaac. 

"Do  you  remember  me,  Mr.  Story?" 
The  voice  was  of  a  moderate  pitch,  but 
barely  audible. 

"Yes,  Ono  .  .  .  Mr.  Sakaro,  yes.  I  did 
not  think  you  would  remember  me,  or 
rather,  my  letters."  Neither  smiled,  their 
faces  pulled  with  tension,  their  bodies 
taut.  After  a  short  silence,  Ono  spoke. 

"We  have  been  honored."  He  paused 
to  clear  his  throat  then  began  again  with 
greater  volume  and  clarity.  "We  must 
perform  our  best  for  our  States,  allowing 
nothing  to  interfere  with  the  present.  We 
must  live  for  now;  we  must  do  our 
duties."  His  statement  was  cold,  flat,  as 
if  it  had  been  memorized  in  advance 
without  being  understood. 

"Yes,  we  must  do  the  best  we  can 
..."  Isaac's  voice  trailed  off  into  noth- 
ingness out  of  a  lack  of  anything  original 
to  say. 

Hessler  quickly  interjected,  "So,  we 
are  prepared  for  battle  to  begin  at  nine 
o'clock  tomorrow,  the  eighteenth.  Is 
that  correct?" 

"Precisely,"  the  other  director  nod- 
ded. 

"Very  well,  the  final  documents  are 
here  to  be  signed,  a  record  to  be  sent  to 
each  of  our  State  Biblioputers." 

Following  the  directions  of  the  man- 
ual, War  Rules  and  Procedures,  Vol.  I, 
Hessler,  representing  the  aggressive  state, 
was  directed  by  the  programmer  to  the 
COF,  Chamber  of  Information,  which 
held  a  menagerie  of  storage  and  trans- 
mitting computers,  these  being  apart 
from  those  which  operated  the  Aquajet. 
The  others  followed  Hessler  and,  upon 
reaching  the  chamber,  were  ordered  by 
the  programmer  to  remain  outside  of  the 
door  while  Hessler  voiced  his  signature. 
Once  inside  of  the  COF,  the  programmer 
sat  down  before  one  of  the  Messputers 


and  inserted  the  readied  program,  which 
would  transmit  the  statement  and  the 
signatures  to  the  State  biblioputers.  One 
record  of  the  War  Statement  would 
remain  in  the  COF  in  the  event  of  a 
dispute.  Hessler  stepped  up  to  the  Mess- 
puter  phone  and  waited  for  the  green 
light  to  illuminate,  thus  indicating  that 
the  portion  of  the  Statement  which 
referred  to  his  State's  involvement  had 
concluded  and  his  signature,  as  Chief- 
Director,  was  required.  The  light  flashed 
and  Hessler  stated  his  name,  number, 
and  State  in  the  Worldian  Language, 
which  was  spoken  throughout  the  earlier 
introductions  and  conversations.  As  he 
left  the  chamber,  Isaac  entered,  pausing 
at  the  Messputer  until  signaled  by  the 
light,  then  voiced  his  signature.  After  the 
other  delegation  had  completed  their 
signatures,  the  COF  door  slid  shut  for 
the  final  time,  and  the  delegates  pro- 
ceeded to  their  transports  in  silent  dig- 
nity. 

"It  went  very  smoothly,  don't  you 
think,  Isaac?"  Hessler  commented  while 
pushing  his  reclinable  seat  back  as  far  as 
it  would  go,  then  stretching  his  arms 
above  his  head  before  collapsing  into  his 
instant  lounger.  "Old  Ono  wasn't  so 
friendly  after  all.  He's  a  man  now,  Isaac. 
A  realistic  man,  like  you.  His  allegiance 
is  to  his  state,  not  to  some  long  aban- 
doned friendship." 

"Yes,  you  are  quite  right,  Paul,"  Isaac 
said.  "We  are  men.  We  have  our  duties." 
Isaac  turned  his  head  in  order  to  look 
out  of  the  small,  oval  window  next  to 
him.  He  noticed  out  of  the  corner  of  his 
eye,  a  group  of  birds,  sparrows  perhaps, 
making  lazy  circles  in  the  sky,  and  he 
wondered  how  they  could  fly. 

Isaac  was  half  asleep  when  the  trans- 
port landed.  He  had  decided  before 
boarding  the  air  vehicle  that  there  was 
no  reason  for  him  to  think  about  any- 
thing until  combat  time.  He  would  be 
better  off  just  resting  and  dozing  on  the 
way  to  the  match.  Hessler  leaned  over 
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from  his  seat  and  gave  Isaac  a  rap  on  the 
knee.  Isaac  knew  what  it  meant,  and 
suddenly,  his  hands,  trembling  as  if  of 
their  own  will,  wrapped  themselves 
around  each  other,  trying  to  break  the 
impact  of  the  surging  anxieties  which 
had  crushed  the  dam  he  had  so  carefully 
constructed  the  night  before. 

"It  is  now  eight  o'clock.  You  have  a 
good  hour  to  warm  up,  Isaac.  That 
should  take  care  of  any  last  minute 
tension,"  Hessler  assured  him,  after  no- 
ticing the  slight  tremor  in  his  hands.  The 
delegation  was  met  by  several  hovicles, 
which  transported  them  to  their  quar- 
ters, inside  of  the  battle  arena. 

"This  is  a  marvelous  field,  Isaac.  I've 
heard  some  fine  reports  from  those  who 
have  witnessed  battles  here,  and  that  was 
even  before  the  Orderly  Conduct  ruling 
went  into  effect.  The  spectators  were 
allowed  to  shout,  whistle,  and  some  of 
them  even  threw  objects  into  the  ring. 
But  now  that  the  noise  and  object 
throwing  has  been  prohibited,  the  com- 
batants have  performed  with  greater 
efficiency,  and,  of  course,  the  entire 
affair  is  a  more  humane  one  since  the 
change." 

Isaac  remained  seated  on  the  white 
bench  in  the  conditioning  room  while 
Hessler  talked,  and  continued  with  his 
breathing  exercises,  not  bothering  to 
comment  on  any  of  Hessler's  observa- 
tions. With  his  head  lowered,  Isaac 
pulled  in  a  deep  breath,  held  it  for  a 
count  of  ten,  then  released  the  air  in  a 
series  of  short  spurts  through  his  mouth. 
Over  the  intercom  in  the  quarters,  a 
voice  was  announcing  in  Worldian  Lan- 
guage to  the  early  arrivers  in  the  stands 
that  the  combat  would  not  begin  for 
another  thirty  minutes.  Therefore,  time 
remained  for  the  purchase  of  refresh- 
ments at  various  positions  around  the 
arena. 

One  of  Hessler's  assistants  entered  the 
conditioning  room  to  inform  his  Director 
of   the    arrival    of   most    of   the    State 


Military  Committee.  Because  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  state  were  not  informed  of 
war  activities,  only  the  Military  Com- 
mittee, comprised  of  various  state  ad- 
ministrators, judges,  and  military  of- 
ficers, were  allowed  to  attend  the 
battles.  Each  state  involved  in  the  com- 
bat was  entitled  to  have  present  at  the 
battle  two  hundred  such  representatives, 
who,  of  course,  were  obliged  to  follow 
the  Orderly  Conduct  ruling. 

"Our  stands  are  about  three  quarters 
of  the  way  full,  sir.  The  others  should  be 
arriving  within  the  next  half  hour." 

"Yes,"  Hessler  said.  "Thank  you, 
Green." 

"Is  everything  going  smoothly, 
Isaac?"  Hessler  said  to  him.  He  had 
completed  his  exercises  and  was  now  just 
sitting  there  with  his  head  still  lowered. 
"I  mean,"  Hessler  continued,  "once 
you're  in  there,  there  is  no  coming  out 
until .  .  .  it's  done." 

Isaac  quickly  lifted  his  head  and 
looked  into  Hessler's  eyes,  his  voice 
loud,  steady,  icy. 

"Paul,  I  am  more  than  aware  of  the 
War  Rules.  I  have  learned  them  back- 
wards and  forwards.  I  have  been  bom- 
barded with  the  "tricks  of  the  trade," 
what  to  expect  from  him,  what  he's  been 
taught  to  expect  from  me,  what  tech- 
niques of  body  to  body  combat  are  most 
effective.  I  have  debated  with  my  pro- 
fessors over  the  subject  of  fist-fighting  as 
compared  to  more  elaborate  systems  of 
combat,  whether  I  should  start  ag- 
gressively or  defensively.  I've  breathed, 
eaten,  conditioned  my  body  and  my  soul 
for  this,  so  don't  give  me  the  last  minute 
"advice."  I've  lived  to  learn  how  to  kill, 
so,  trust  me!" 

"I'm  sorry,  Isaac.  I  .  .  .  I'll  go  out  and 
greet  the  arrivals."  Hessler,  shaken  by  his 
outburst,  turned  and  walked  out  of  the 
room.  Just  as  he  had  stepped  out,  the 
intercom  voice  informed  the  participants 
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COME  NOW 


Illustrated  by  Mary 


Come  to  me  now,  my  friend, 

I  am  ready. 

The  pain  has  drained  me, 

I  am  empty 

Of  all  resistance. 

I  will  not  fight  you 

As  I  have  before; 

Some  fever  held  me, 

And  while  it  did 

I  dreamed  I  had  some  cause  to  fight  you. 

But  I  see  now  I  only  dreamed, 

And  now  that  fevered  dream  is  passing, 

So  come  to  me  quickly. 

I  fear  the  dream  may  come  again 

To  make  me  cling  to  the  pain  and  fight  y 

Come  now,  while  I  hold  a  shred  of  reasor 

And  see  how  foolish  I  was  to  fight  you. 

Come  now,  and  bring  me  quiet  sleep 

No  dream  of  pain  can  interrupt. 

Come  now,  I  feel  the  touch  of  pain, 

Almost  I  want  to  fight  you,  hurry! 

Come  now,  and  bring  your  peaceful,  pain 

Everlasting  sleep. 

Come  now! 
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RAIDER'S  NADER 


RACHEL  ELMQU1ST 


Champion  gymnast,  Rachel  Elmquist, 
wrote  this  article  for  an  assignment  in 
Mr.  Arthur's  Advanced  Placement  Eng- 
lish Class  after  visiting  the  office  of 
Ralph  Nader.  Besides  her  participation 
on  the  Girl's  Gymnastic  Team,  Rachel  is 
a  member  of  the  Arlington  Symphony 
and  Elos  Honor  Society.  As  well,  she 
studies  ballet  three  times  a  week  after 
school.  She  is  currently  interested  in 
becoming  a  doctor. 

The  Center  for  Responsive  Law  is 
located  in  an  old  delapidated  Victorian 
townhouse  in  a  very  new  section  of 
Washington,  D.C.  One  is  lucky  not  to 
miss  the  building,  for  there  is  no  sign  on 
it.  My  visit  to  the  building  proved  to  be 
very  worthwhile  as  I  learned  things  I 
couldn't  have  learned  any  other  way. 

The  office  itself  is  two  very  small 
rooms,  crowded  with  papers,  desks,  and 
files.  This  proved  to  be  typical  of  all  that 
I  have  read  of  Ralph  Nader.  The  secre- 
tary, Mrs.  Page,  was  friendly  and  willing 
to  answer  any  of  my  questions.  Like 
Mrs.  Page,  most  of  the  people  in  the 
office  are  volunteers  for  Ralph  Nader. 
Except  for  the  fifteen  Nader's  Raiders, 
everyone  who  works  for  Nader  is  a 
volunteer.  He  has  no  paid  secretaries, 
answers  all  his  own  letters,  and  does  his 
own  typing. 

Law  is  Nader's  work  by  profession; 
but,  unable  to  tolerate  the  office  rou- 
tine, he  became  involved  fighting  for  the 
rights  of  the  consumer  six  years  ago.  He 
will  stand  against  any  corporation  and 
enterprise  which  has  been  dodging  prob- 
lems existing  in  their  products.  Nader 
says  about  his  work,  "We'll  never  suc- 
ceed. All  we're  trying  to  do  is  reduce  the 
problems  to  a  level  of  tolerability."1 

Nader  chooses  to  lead  a  life  of  hard 
work  and  little  return.  A  working  week 


of  one-hundred  hours  for  six  years  has 
resulted  in  the  passage  of  six  laws  and 
improvements  of  standards  in  several 
fields.  He  scoffs  at  socializing,  smoking, 
or  owning  a  car.  He  lives  in  an 
$80-a-month  apartment  and  shares  the 
hall  telephone  with  the  other  first-floor 
tenants.  His  landlady  told  him  that  she 
doesn't  want  to  raise  the  rent  because 
she  has  seen  it  so  much  in  print.2 

The  Public  Interest  Research  Group 
under  Nader's  jurisdiction  is  kept  intact 
by  the  fifteen  Nader's  Raiders.  They  are 
young  attorneys  just  out  of  law  school. 
Devoted  to  Nader  and  his  work,  they  put 
in  one-hundred  hours  of  work  weekly 
for  $10,000  a  year.  Studies  done  by  the 
Raiders  on  consumer-related  problems 
are  periodically  published  in  lengthy 
reports. 

During  the  summer  from  fifty  to 
two-hundred  men  come  to  work  in 
Washington,  D.C,  for  Nader.  These  men 
are  chosen  out  of  4,000  which  apply. 
Many  come  from  Harvard  Law  School, 
and  all  of  the  men  are  future  lawyers. 
Nader's  Raiders  are  expected  to  conform 
to  and  retain  Nader's  standards.  They 
must  wear  business  suits  daily  and  keep 
their  hair  cut.  Nader  tells  his  raiders,  "If 
we  fight  the  establishment,  we'll  fight  it 
my  way,  not  with  long  hair  or  messy 
clothing." 

The  summer  days  for  the  Raiders  and 
the  other  volunteers  consist  of  twenty 
hours  of  studying,  researching,  interview- 
ing and  discussion.  At  the  end  of  the 
summer  each  Raider  turns  in  a  compila- 
tion of  all  the  research  he  has  done  that 


l 


Richard    Armstrong,     "The    Passion    That 


Rules  Ralph  Nader,"  Fortune,  May  1,  1971,  p.  228. 

2 
"A  Report  on  Nader  Would  Find  His  Results 

Far  Short  of  Victory,"  Washington  Post,  Dec.  6,  1971, 

p.  A14. 
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summer  on  a  particular  consumer-related 
issue.  "A  ninety  per  cent  accurate  report 
is  no  report  at  all.  It  must  be  100% 
correct  or  forget  it,"  says  Nader. 3 

The  first  major  industry  which  came 
under  the  scrutiny  of  Nader  was  the 
automobile  industry.  (Nader  established 
his  early  reputation  as  an  auto  critic). 
Auto  accidents  claim  the  lives  of  5,000 
persons  yearly.  The  primary  cause  of  the 
accidents  is  not  due  to  the  malfunc- 
tioning of  the  driver,  according  to  Nader. 
The  design  of  the  vehicle  in  almost  all 
cases  caused  injury.  Nader  suggests  that 
if  the  interior  structures  were  less  liable 
to  move,  such  as  the  seats,  many  injuries 
and  deaths  might  be  prevented.  Other 
flaws  cited  by  Nader  in  auto  design  are 
faulty  brakes,  front  wheels  out  of  align- 
ment, visibility  defects,  (blind  spots), 
protruding  objects  such  as  dashboards, 
moving  parts,  and  reflections  off  the 
dashboard. 

Nader  found  another  fault  with  the 
automobile  industry.  It  seems  to  produce 
numbers  of  "lemons,"  new  cars  con- 
taining defects.4  Lemons  contain  two 
types  of  defects:  those  minor  ones  which 
irritate  the  owner  because  his  new  car 
isn't  perfect,  and  those  which  go  un- 
noticed until  they  cause  accidents.  The 
latter  are  the  ones  which  Nader  is  com- 
plaining of. 

He  says  also  that  car-dealer  repair 
shops  commonly  return  cars  unrepaired 
to  the  owner  when  they  are  still  under 
warranty.  A  final  disappointment  with 
the  automobile  industry  becomes  ap- 
parent when  one  finds  he  really  doesn't 
get  more  car  for  its  increased  price.  One 
would  think  that  a  price  increase  and 
quality  improvement  would  go  hand-in- 
hand;  yet,  50%  of  our  new  autos  contain 
dangerous  defects. 

Ralph  Nader  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  a  car.  He  doesn't  want  one.  Volks- 
wagens, claims  Nader,  are  the  worst  car 
anyone  could  drive  except  the  Corvair. 


However,  %  of  his  Raiders  continue  to 
own  them.  Nader  flatly  refuses  to  ride 
anywhere  in  one. 

The  Center  for  Auto  Safety  is  another 
part  of  Nader's  large  organization.  This 
center  is  the  heart  of  a  major  campaign 
"Making  General  Motors  Responsible," 
which  hasn't  been  too  popular  with  the 
GM  corporation.  The  first  of  a  long 
series  of  attacks  aimed  at  GM  were 
initiated  in  1965  when  Nader  publicly 
denounced  the  Corvair  as  being  a  "dud." 
Nader  explained  that  its  tendency  to 
overturn  and  the  poor  structural  design 
of  the  auto  were  inexcusable.  The  Cor- 
vair incident  marked  Nader's  Red  Letter 
Day  and  first  efforts  to  equalize  the 
power  of  the  consumer  with  that  of  the 
corporations. 

Since  1965  Nader  has  fought  GM 
twice  more.  The  first  time  was  when  he 
got  GM  to  recall  200,000  trucks  because 
of  defective  wheels.  This  year  Nader 
suspected  GM  of  advanced  knowledge  of 
President  Nixon's  freeze  on  prices.  Evi- 
dence was  plentiful  according  to  Nader. 
GM  had  never  before  given  the  go  signal 
to  start  selling  cars  in  August.  General 
Motors'  vice-president  had  been  going  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  monthly,  and  meeting 
in  privacy  with  administration  officials. 
Treasury  Secretary  Connolly  admitted 
that  he  had  talked  to  GM's  president 
Roche. 

Nader  seems  to  feel  that  the  dossier 
system  is  ready  for  an  overhauling.  (A 
dossier  is  a  character  analysis  containing 
very  personal  information  on  an  individ- 
ual. It  is  kept  confidential.)  Careful 
investigation  by  Nader  and  his  study 
group  showed  that  dossiers  contain 
many  personal  facts  about  a  person  and 
that  this  information  is  given  out  arbi- 
trarily   to    any    credit    union    without 


Armstrong,  op.  cit.,  p.  219. 

4  Ralph  Nader,  What  To  Do  With   Your  Bad 
Car,  Grossmann  Publishing  Co.,  1971,  pp.  3-20. 
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discrimination.  Information  submitted 
for  a  dossier  was  often  found  to  be 
faulty,  based  on  gossip  or  misjudgement 
of  the  individual.  Because  employers  and 
credit  card  unions  base  decisions  on  an 
individual's  dissier,  it  is  mandatory  that 
the  information  contained  in  them  be 
correct.  Nader  was  influential  in  getting 
a  law  passed  to  allow  the  individual  the 
right  to  see  his  dossier.  The  law  says  that 
if  the  individual  disagrees  with  any  of  its 
contents,  he  may  dispute  it.  Notification 
of  the  individual  is  now  required  if  he  is 
denied  a  credit  card  or  a  job  based  on  his 
dossier.  Nader  isn't  completely  satisfied 
with  the  new  laws,  but  he  feels  it's  a  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

The  latest  report  published  on  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  gave 
some  basic  statistics  and  alarming  news 
about  baby  food.  The  high  cost  and  poor 
nutritional  value  of  baby  food  has  forced 
mothers  to  begin  making  their  own  baby 
food.  It  was  found  that  the  Gerber 
Company's  product  contained  60% 
water  and  was  costing  1  Vi  times  the  price 
of  the  real  food.5  Monosodium  Gluta- 
mate,  a  taste  enhancer  in  baby  food,  has 
been  found  to  cause  brain  damage  in 
rats.  Nader  put  the  pressure  on  the 
Gerber  Company,  and  the  chemical  has 
been  banned  from  all  baby  food  pro- 
ducts. 

As  with  so  many  others,  pollution  is 
one  of  Nader's  top  concerns.  He  com- 
plains that  enforcement  of  pollution 
laws  is  inadequate.  The  government  has 
so  far  left  pollution  laws  up  to  the 
individual  states,  but  the  responsibility 
should  be  redistributed.  Enforcement  of 
the  pollution  laws  should  be  given  to 
officials  who  would  be  subject  to  punish- 
ment if  they  didn't  follow  through.  A 
common  complaint  of  the  industries  is 
that  if  waste  products  were  to  be  cur- 
tailed, it  would  mean  collapse  of  the 
industrial  system,  leaving  many  people 
jobless.  Nader  has  one  reply,  "A  mass 
clean-up  would  create  more  jobs  than  it 


would  destroy  because  there  is  actually 
more  work  to  be  done."6 

A  report  recently  published  by  the 
Study  Group  attacks  California  for  its 
massive  land  waste.  The  report,  Power 
and  Land  in  California,  says  that  vast 
amounts  of  land  in  California  have  been 
bulldozed,  mined,  paved,  timbered,  sold 
for  profit  and  have  reeked  with  the  smell 
of  pesticides  unnecessarily.  In  the  report 
Nader  asserts,  "If  California  was  consis- 
tent in  its  problem,  burglars  would  write 
the  burglar  laws."7 

Nader  also  says  that  21,048  acres  have 
been  bulldozed  for  new  developments  in 
the  past  year  and  exactly  ten  acres  of  it 
have  been  used.  His  overall  feeling  is 
reflected  in  the  thought  that  society  has 
enveloped  us  in  development,  and  a 
vicious  circle  has  begun  which  may  very 
well  never  stop. 

Another  of  Nader's  top  concerns  is 
that  of  the  lack  of  non-flammable  fab- 
rics. One  story  that  he  tells  gives  him 
good  reason  for  concern.  A  little  girl  was 
playing  in  the  kitchen  while  her  Mother 
went  outside  to  hang  clothes  on  the  line. 
When  the  Mother  returned,  the  little  girl 
was  lying  on  the  floor  wrapped  in 
burning  clothes  and  screaming.  Four 
days  later  she  died  in  the  hospital.  This 
and  other  similar  accidents  shouldn't 
have  happened  if  the  clothing  had  been 
flame-proof,  says  Nader.  Manufacturers 
complain  of  the  extra  cost  and  argue 
that  the  accidents  aren't  due  to  the 
fabrics,  but  rather  to  poor  supervision  of 
the  child  by  the  parents.  In  1953  a 
Flammable  Fabrics  Act  was  passed 
which  allows  99%  of  all  fabrics  and  rugs 

(Continued  on  Page  42) 


3  Ralph  Nader,  "Can  You  (And  Your  Baby) 
Afford  Them?"  McCall's,  November,  1970,  p.  36. 

Ralph  Nader,  "A  Nader  Land  Mine,"  News- 
week, Sept.  6, 1971,  p.  54. 

1  Ibid.,  p.  54. 
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I, 

lonely  wanderer; 

she, 

kindness 

beauty 

light; 

life, 

sombre; 

earth, 

desolate 

deafened 

without  vision. 

ritual  night, 

everlasting, 

envelopes 

me; 

sorrow  of  being, 

and 

I 

cry  out; 

replies 

are  none; 

hatred 

regains 


eastern  glance 

flash 

lustrous  day, 

darkness 

resigns; 

life 

awakens, 

fills; 

earth, 

free 

living 

joyous. 

morning, 

sun 

grows, 

climbs, 

encompasses 

fields; 

water 

flows; 

life 

sings, 

whispers, 

shouts. 


Illustrated  by  Mariel  Galvan 

afternoon, 

warmth 

brightness 

happiness; 

life, 

whole 

full 

attained; 

earth, 

peace 

understanding 

tranquility. 

evening, 

sun 

leaving, 

destined; 

shadows 

creep ; 

foreboding 

darkness; 

life 

saddens; 

earth 

tires. 

day 

departs, 

sent  forth 

to  shine 

on 

others; 

life 

dies; 

earth 

decays; 

darkness 

rules. 

I, 

lonely  wanderer; 

she, 

kindness 

beauty 

light; 

life, 

no  more; 

earth, 

desolate 

ravaged 

destroyed. 

Light, 
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That  Stream  Of  Sunshine 

SHARON  HANSON  Illustrated  by  Chris  Bassford 


Sherry's  story,  her  first  for  PENMAN, 
grew  from  personal  experience  and  was 
originally  written  for  the  Scholastic 
Writing  Contest.  Very  active  in  school, 
Sherry  has  served  on  the  SCA  for  two 
years  and  is  now  the  Senior  Class  secre- 
tary. She  is  also  a  member  of  the 
National  and  French  honor  societies  and 
is  vice-president  of  Tau  Service  Club. 
Sherry  plans  to  major  either  in  journal- 
ism or  sociology  in  college. 

1  here  he  sat,  across  from  me  at  the 
table,  like  an  obsolete  piece  of  furniture. 
As  I  glanced  hungrily  at  the  steaming 
turkey  placed  directly  in  front  of  his 
plate,  I  couldn't  help  noticing  the  sin- 
gularly blank  expression  on  his  face. 
Studying  his  visage  through  the  sparkling 
glow  of  candlelight  and  to  the  back- 
ground of  the  too-familiar  confusion  of 
my  family's  Christmas  dinner,  I  quickly 
submerged  into  a  trance-like  bubble  of 
thought. 

How  strange  it  seemed  to  actually 
take  a  long  look  at  him!  Ordinarily  so 
unnoticed  and  disregarded  by  the  family, 
this  figure,  oddly  enough,  had  now 
abruptly  engaged  my  thoughts  in  the 
midst  of  all  holiday  gaiety.  There  he  sat, 
superficially  no  different  from  anyone 
else  at  the  table,  while  he  savored  every 
mouthful  of  food.  If  he  appeared  no 
different  from  the  other  family  mem- 
bers, then  why  had  he  been  treated 
differently?  At  this  thought,  a  thick 
coating  of  guilt  and  pity  immediately 
colored  my  mind. 

Why  hadn't  we  taken  the  time  to 
consider  his  feelings  over  the  past  few 
years  during  which  he  had  become  in- 
creasingly feeble?  It  was  silly  to  justify 
our  indifference  to  him  by  saying  he  had 
few  thoughts  and  feelings  left  for  us  to 
consider;  his  mind  could  not  possibly  be 


as  stagnant  as  was  his  body  at  this 
moment.  Regardless  of  his  silence  and 
dullness  of  facial  expression,  I  was  sure 
his  brain  was  as  thought- filled  as  anyone 
else's,  for  he  had  once  been  so  sharp  and 
alert. 

I  could  recall  the  sun's  penetration 
and  the  sweet  smell  of  freshly-cut  grass 
on  those  afternoons  of  conversation  with 
him  in  his  backyard,  while  grandmother 
cooked  in  the  kitchen.  It  never  took 
much  prodding  on  my  part  to  prompt 
him  to  tell  a  few  old  stories.  My  favorite 
tale  was  the  one  about  the  old  goldfish 
pond.  There  was  a  sparkle  in  his  eye  and 
a  quickness  in  his  step  as  he  would  cross 
the  grass  to  the  pond's  former  location 
which  was  now  marked  only  by  an  oval 
ring  of  cement,  enclosing  dirt  and  grass 
that  blended  well  with  the  rest  of  the 
yard.  As  he  gazed  dreamily  at  that  spot 
of  lawn,  I  felt  I  could  almost  see  the  tiny 
fish  darting  through  the  clear  water. 

Rarely  did  I  become  bored  with 
grandfather's  stories.  Even  while  growing 
slightly  impatient  for  the  best  parts  of 
the  most  familiar  tales  to  come,  I  re- 
mained enraptured  by  his  joy  in  rem- 
iniscing .  .  . 

I  was  momentarily  aroused  from  my 
thoughts  by  the  sound  of  my  name  being 
spoken  in  that  infamous  tone  which 
implies  great  impatience  on  the  speaker's 
part.  As  it  happened,  my  father  had 
called  my  name  three  times  and  was  in 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  when  I  finally 
awoke  from  my  cloud  of  thought.  I 
knew  I  would  be  vulnerable  to  some  wise 
remarks  from  the  family  after  an  in- 
cident like  that.  Better  to  laugh  it  off 
quickly,  than  to  rely  on  the  one  percent 
chance  of  its  sliding  by  without  com- 
ment,   I    thought.    So    I    grinned    non- 

( Continued  on  Page  45) 
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THE  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY  CENTER 
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Kate  Matt os,  a  senior,  developed  her 
interest  in  the  Kennedy  Center  as  a 
result  of  her  father's  position  as  Director 
of  Public  Affairs  there.  She  returned  to 
the  United  States  following  extensive 
travel  during  her  childhood  through 
countries  in  the  Far  East,  Western 
Europe,  and  the  Pacific.  Kate's  interests 
include  sculpturing  and  drawing.  She  is  a 
member  of  TIKOS,  Spanish  and  National 
Honor  Societies  and  hopes  to  major  in 
Spanish  at  either  Radcliffe  or  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin. 

In  1783,  the  Continental  Congress 
decided  to  establish  a  city  "as  a  perman- 
ent site  for  its  meetings."1  That  city  was 
Washington,  D.C.  But  this  was  not  to  be 
the  only  purpose  of  the  nation's  capital. 
It  was  also  intended  to  be  a  center  of  the 
nation— its  life,  culture,  and  thought.  To 
this  end,  the  Library  of  Congress,  Smith- 
sonian, and  National  Gallery  were  es- 
tablished. It  was  not  until  the  1950's, 
however,  that  concrete  plans  were  drawn 
up  to  provide  facilities  for  a  center  of 
the  performing  arts.  And  it  was  not  until 
the  September  of  1971  that  those  facil- 
ities were  opened  to  the  public. 

Today  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac 
stand  the  realization  of  that  long  in- 
tended American  intention,  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts. 
The  disillusioning  fact  about  this  long- 
awaited  institution  is  that  the  American 
people  know  so  little  about  it  or  the 
reason  for  it. 

In  the  early  1950's,  conversations 
began  in  earnest  concerning  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  cultural  center. 
This  interest  did  not  die  and  action  was 
encouraged  by  many  persons.  Finally  in 
1958,  a  congressional  bill  was  passed  and 


signed  by  President  Eisenhower.  It  pro- 
vided for  the  National  Center  for  Per- 
forming Arts.  It  also  stated  that  the 
government  would  allocate  %\SVi  million 
if  private  funds  could  raise  the  same 
amount  for  the  Center's  construction. 

From  Eisenhower's  initial  steps,  the 
Center's  development  fell  into  President 
Kennedy's  hands.  Kennedy  was  ex- 
tremely interested  in  the  National  Cen- 
ter. During  his  term,  final  decisions  were 
made  concerning  the  Center's  estab- 
lishment. He  inaugurated  the  first  na- 
tional fund  raising  drive  and  also  stimu- 
lated the  first  foreign  gift— massive  quan- 
tities of  white  marble  from  Italy. 

During  President  Kennedy's  tenure  in 
office,  a  special  group  was  formed  to 
supervise  the  Center's  development.  This 
group  assigned  an  architect  to  design  the 
Center.  Edward  Durrell  Stone  began  to 
plan  the  building  that  now  stands. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
present  design  was  not  the  first  one 
submitted  for  consideration.  Stone  also 
suggested  a  plan  for  an  S-shaped  building 
which  would  extend  the  $30  million 
limit,  the  supervising  group  decided,  for 
a  variety  of  reasons,  not  to  accept  it. 
Instead,  new  desired  land,  government 
funds  were  provided  to  the  extent  of 
%2Vi  million.  All  was  now  ready  for  the 
actual  construction. 

In  1963,  President  Kennedy  was 
assassinated.  In  the  aftermath  of  the 
tragedy,  President  Johnson  urged  Con- 
gress to  amend  the  1958  act  to  alter  the 
name  of  the  Center.  It  was  done,  and  the 
name  was  changed  to  the  John  F.  Center 


l 


Coffin,  Tristram,  "Washington,  D.C,"  The 
World  Book  Encyclopedia.  (Chicago,  Illinois:  Field 
Enterprises  Educational  Corporation,  1963)  Vol.  19, 
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for  the  Performing  Arts.  The  Center  was 
now  not  only  a  national  cultural  center, 
but  a  national  memorial  to  the  President 
who  had  so  encouraged  the  concept  of 
the  Center. 

A  year  later,  in  1965,  the  National 
Council  of  Arts  was  created.  This  was 
the  first  time  the  U.S.  government  had 
ever  had  a  legitimate  agency  for  the 
advocation  of  the  arts.  This  greatly  aided 
the  psychological  attitude  of  the  govern- 
ment towards  the  new  idea  of  a  cultural 
center  and  cultural  development  in  the 
nation.  Recent  interests  in  universities 
also  increased  the  significance  in  the  arts. 
This  concern  stimulated  financial  con- 
tributions also;  and  private  funds  were 
raised  to  $28  million.  Interested  foreign 
countries  began  to  donate  furnishings 
and  art  objects. 

Finally  by  1966,  the  groundbreaking 
ceremony  took  place  and  the  construc- 
tion commenced. 

From  this  point  on,  things  moved 
rapidly.  A  year  later  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees and  central  administration  of  the 
Center  were  organized.  In  1968,  the 
Center  took  on  a  new  life  with  President 
Nixon.  Through  his  influence  there  de- 
veloped an  increasing  regard  of  the  state 
of  the  arts.  Inflation  made  costs  rise  and 
funds  more  difficult  to  obtain,  but  be- 
cause more  people  were  becoming  en- 
gaged in  and  supporting  cultural  activi- 
ties, the  project  continued. 

Lending  full  support  to  the  Center, 
Nixon  increased  the  role  of  the  National 
Council.  Its  name  was  changed  to  the 
National  Foundation  for  the  Arts  and 
Humanities,  and  it  gained  greater  power 
as  well  as  more  money.  In  this  way,  the 
U.S.  Government  became  actively  in- 
volved in  the  support  of  the  Kennedy 
Center. 

Gifts  from  foreign  countries  con- 
tinued to  be  presented  to  the  Center.  On 
September  8,  1971,  the  building  was 
ready  for  its  official  opening.  This  took 
place  in  the  Opera  House  where  "Bern- 


stein's Mass"  was  shown.  Leonard  Bern- 
stein had  been  specially  invited  to  sub- 
mit a  new  work,  and  "Mass"  was  his 
presentation.  The  Concert  Hall  was 
officially  opened  September  9  by  the 
National  Symphony  and  the  Eisenhower 
Theater  on  October  1 9  with  the  produc- 
tion of  Ibsen's  Doll's  House. 

There  are  three  primary  ways  in  which 
performances  are  scheduled  at  the  Ken- 
nedy Center.  The  first  of  these  is 
through  participation  member  organiza- 
tions. These  groups  use  the  Center  on  a 
regular  basis  to  present  performing  com- 
panies and  artists.  An  example  of  this 
type  of  organization  is  the  National 
Symphony,  which  is  the  Center's  resi- 
dent orchestra.  It  rents  the  necessary  hall 
from  the  Center  and  manages  its  own 
annual  season. 

A  second  system  which  is  very  similar 
to  that  of  member  organizations  is  that 
of  private  impresarios.  Private  impre- 
sarios can  rent  the  halls  from  the  Center. 
Performers  such  as  Cat  Stevens  are  an 
example  of  this  method  of  utilizing  the 
Center. 

Finally,  the  Kennedy  Center  may 
present  its  own  events,  like  "Bernstein's 
Mass"  or  "Doll's  House."  These  presen- 
tations are  designed  to  promote  the 
public  interest,  increase  the  variety  of 
performances,  and  make  money  for  the 
Center. 

In  other  countries,  where  it  is  gener- 
ally felt  the  arts  are  important,  large 
sums  of  government  money  are  allocated 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  performing 
arts.  The  arts  in  the  United  States, 
however,  suffer  from  a  death  of  funds. 
This  lack  is  apparent  in  the  Kennedy 
Center.  This  may  seem  untrue  as  ap- 
proximately $68  million  has  already 
been  contributed  towards  the  Center; 
but  for  steady  growth,  support,  and 
interest,  funds  must  continue. 

The   Kennedy   Center  is  not  only  a 

(Continued  on  Page  28) 
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THE  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 
CENTER 

(Continued  from  Page  22) 

memorial  for  an  American  president,  it  is 
a  focus  for  the  performing  arts  in  the 
United  States.  The  congressional  act 
states: 

The  board  (of  the  Kennedy  Center) 
shall: 

1 .  present  classical  and  contemporary 
music,  opera,  drama,  dance,  and 
poetry  from  this  and  other  coun- 
tries, 

2.  present    lectures    and    other    pro- 
grams, 

3.  develop  programs  for  children  and 
youth  and  the  elderly  (and  for 
other  age  groups  as  well)  in  such 
arts  designed  specifically  for  their 
participation,  education  and  re- 
creation.2 

Due  to  lack  of  funds,  however,  the 
Kennedy  Center  cannot  send  cultural 
troupes  abroad  or  invite  those  from 
abroad  to  come  here.  Nor  can  it  develop 
education  and  recreational  programs.  As 
of  now,  the  Center's  future  success  is 
apprehensively  uncertain. 

The  future  of  the  Kennedy  Center  will 


demonstrate  America's  real  interest  in 
the  arts.  Mr.  E.  H.  Mattos,  Director  of 
Public  Affairs  of  the  Kennedy  Center, 
stated,  "It's  (the  Center  is)  a  very  good 
test  case  for  the  arts  in  the  United 
States."  This,  being  the  first  time  the 
U.S.  Government  has  officially  taken  an 
interest  in  the  performing  arts,  will  show 
the  depth  of  true  concern  within  the 
society  for  those  arts.  Not  only  is  the 
Center  in  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
it  can  develop  as  it  should,  but  the 
importance  of  "creativity  in  the  United 
States  is  in  question."3 

Nevertheless,  the  Kennedy  Center  has 
received  the  support  of  many  concerned 
Americans,  among  them  presidents,  who 
feel  the  existence  of  a  cultural  center  is 
vitally  important.  As  John  F.  Kennedy 
said: 

The  life  of  the  arts,  far  from  being  an 
interruption,  a  distraction,  in  the  life  of  a 
nation,  is  very  close  to  the  center  of  a 
nation's  purpose— and  is  a  test  of  the 
quality  of  a  nation's  civilization.4 


2 


Public  Law  85-874. 


Mr.  E.  H.  Mattos,  Director  of  Public  Affairs 
of  the  Kennedy  Center,  in  an  interview  on  February 
22,  1972. 

Inside  cover  of  informative  pamphlet  issued 
by  the  Kennedy  Center. 
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The  Removal  Of  The  Cherokee  Nation 


LISA  MATTHEWS 


Sophomore  Lisa  Matthews,  herself  part 
Cherokee,  visited  the  capital  of  the 
Cherokee  nation  at  Talequah,  Oklahoma, 
last  summer.  In  an  effort  to  learn  more 
about  her  own  heritage,  Lisa  conducted 
research  into  Cherokee  history,  which 
culminated  in  the  writing  of  this  paper 
for  Mr.  Arthur's  Advanced  Placement 
English  class.  This  year  she  is  a  member 
of  the  Art  Club,  Kappa  Service  Club,  and 
the  Girl's  Athletic  Association.  Lisa 
enjoys  singing  and  will  be  in  the  Choir 
next  year  in  addition  to  making  further 
inquiries  into  Cherokee  history. 

Xhe  morning  of  May  23,  1838,  mili- 
tary units  all  over  the  Cherokee  Nation 
sent  out  squads  and  began  enforcing  their 
order  to  take  every  Cherokee  man,  wo- 
man, and  child  into  custody.  Men  were 
taken  from  their  fields  without  time  to 
put  away  their  horses.  Women  plucked 
children  from  cribs  and  left— not  even 
closing  the  doors  to  their  houses.  The 
Cherokee  people  were  formed  into 
groups  and  marched  off  to  the  stock- 
ades. 

Like  vultures  at  the  kill,  white  people 
came  and  claimed  land  and  homes  which 
they  had  won  in  "lotteries"  or  received 
from  soldier  relatives.  A  few  individuals 
were  kind  enough  to  let  the  Indians  pack 
blankets,  but  most  people  evicted  them  at 
the  point  of  a  gun. 

An  old  man  and  his  family  refused  to 
leave  till  they  could  kneel  in  prayer,  and 
the  soldiers  stood  ashamed  and  embar- 
rassed as  the  old  man  carefully  locked 
the  front  door.  A  few  minutes  later 
looters  broke  in  at  the  back. 

Wagons  filled  with  provisions  for  the 
Indians  were  ransacked  by  thieves,  and 
the  drivers  disposed  of.  In  hopes  of 
finding  buried  treasure  graveyards  were 


dug  up.  "It  is  only  justice  to  say,  that,  at 
this  station  .  .  .  the  officer  in  charge 
treats  his  prisoners  with  great  respect 
and  indulgence.  But  the  fault  lies  some- 
where. They  are  prisoners  without  a 
crime  to  justify  the  fact,"1  said  the 
Reverend  Evan  Jones  of  Cleveland, 
Tennessee.  "I  fought  through  the  war 
between  the  states,  and  have  seen  men 
shot  to  pieces  by  the  thousands,  but  the 
Cherokee  removal  was  the  crudest  work 
I  ever  knew,"2  commented  a  Georgia 
volunteer  after  the  Civil  War.  The  In- 
dians moved  along  in  processions,  most 
of  them  seeing  for  the  last  time  their 
beloved  homeland. 

Who  were  the  evicted?  Why  were  they 
leaving  in  such  disorder?  Why  were  they 
leaving  like  criminals?  Surely  some  great 
crime  must  have  been  committed  to 
cause  the  United  States  Army  to  treat 
the  Cherokee  Indians  in  such  a  manner. 
The  Cherokee  story  is  a  long  and  sad 
one. 

The  Cherokee  Indians  when  discov- 
ered by  the  Spanish,  were  a  loose  clan  of 
tribes  with  a  matriarchial  system.  A 
Spaniard  in  1540  described  them  like 
this:  "These  natives  cultivate  fields  of 
maize,  also  feed  upon  roots  and  herbs 
which  they  seek  in  the  fields,  and  upon 
wild  beasts  which  they  kill  with  their 
bows  and  arrows,  and  are  a  very  gentle 
people."3 

The  Cherokee  territory  at  that  time 
extended  from  the  Ohio  River  south  to 
middle  Alabama,  and  from  the  Missis- 
sippi River  east  almost  to  the  Atlantic. 
By  1819  the  Indians,  recognized  as  the 


Glen  Gleischmann,  The  Cherokee  Removal: 
1838;  (Franklin  Watts,  Inc.;  N.  Y.,  1971),  p.  54. 

2  Ibid. 

3  Ibid,  P.  6. 
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Cherokee  Nation  by  the  U.S.,  had  ceded 
over  90%  of  their  land  in  treaties.  The 
Cherokee  Nation  was  reduced  to  north 
Georgia  and  parts  of  Alabama,  Tennes- 
see, and  South  Carolina. 

Like  the  Pueblo  Indians,  the  Chero- 
kees  adapted  well  to  the  white  man.  In 
two  generations  they  had  changed  from 
a  primitive  culture  to  a  modern  civiliza- 
tion. They  had  roads,  plantations,  and 
slaves.  The  Indians  built  schools,  and  the 
missionaries  taught  in  them.  When  Se- 
quoya  invented  a  Cherokee  alphabet  in 
1821,  the  Cherokees  became  the  only 
North  American  Indians  in  history  to 
invent  an  alphabet  without  white  help. 
In  ten  years,  half  the  Cherokee  popu- 
lation could  read  and  write  the  language. 

Sequoya's  invention  paved  the  way 
for  a  national  newspaper— the  Cherokee 
Phoenix-and  a  Cherokee  National  Con- 
stitution was  drawn  up  on  July  26, 
1827.  It  said  that,  "The  Cherokee  In- 
dians constituted  one  of  the  sovereign 
and  independent  nations  of  the  earth, 
having  complete  jurisdiction  over  its 
territory,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  author- 
ity of  any  other  state,  and  it  provided 
for  a  representative  government  modeled 
upon  that  of  the  United  States."  4 

Everything  was  well  with  the  Chero- 
kee Nation— so  far.  Cherokee  hopes  were 
doomed,  however,  when  the  U.S. 
decided  its  own  constitution  was  in 
effect.  Georgia,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama 
proceeded  to  draw  state  lines  through 
the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  the  boundaries 
were  approved  by  the  government.  Geor- 
gia immediately  declared,  "And  be  it .  .  . 
enacted,  that  after  the  first  day  of  June 
next,  all  laws,  ordinances,  orders,  and 
regulations  of  any  kind  whatever,  made, 
passed,  or  enacted  by  the  Cherokee 
Indians  ...  are  hereby  declared  to  be 
null  and  void  and  of  no  effect,  as  if  the 
same  had  never  existed  .  .  ."5 

Undecided  as  to  who  it  should  favor, 
the  U.S.  government  placated  both  sides 
with  these  promises: 


1 .  Cherokees  could  stay  in  their  home- 
land. 

2.  The   government    would  have   the 
Cherokees  removed. 

3.  The  government  would  not  protect 
Cherokee  sovereignty  in  the  East. 

4.  The  Cherokees  didn't  have  to  move 
if  they  didn't  want  to. 

Ten  years  later  Georgia  grew  impa- 
tient. Andrew  Jackson  had  been  elected, 
and  reportedly  told  state  officials  of 
Georgia:  "Build  a  fire  under  them.  When 
it  gets  hot  enough,  they'll  move."6 

On  December  19,  1828,  Georgia  made 
a  "law"  stating  that  no  Cherokee  or 
anyone  with  Cherokee  blood  could  be 
deemed  a  competent  witness  in  any 
court  case.  The  uproar  caused  by  the 
action  was  tremendous.  The  Cherokees 
were  so  upset  they  went  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  In  January  of  1832,  the  case  of 
Worchester  vs  the  State  of  Georgia  was 
decided,  saying  the  Cherokees  were  a 
"dependent"  nation,  but  had  not  lost 
their  sovereignty,  and  therefore,  were 
not  subject  to  Georgia  laws.  It  is  said 
Andrew  Jackson  replied:  "John  Marshall 
has  made  his  decision,  now  let  him 
enforce  it."7 

The  President  had  defied  the  Court. 
Georgia  became  harsher  towards  the 
Cherokees.  Confiscating  Cherokee  na- 
tional property  and  raiding  plantations, 
the  Georgians  made  it  very  hard  on  the 
Cherokees.  About  this  time  the  Com- 
missioner to  the  President,  John  Scher- 
merhorn,  noted  the  existence  of  a  small 
dissident  faction  of  Cherokee  Indians 
who  favored  removal  to  lands  west  of 
the  Mississippi.  But  the  majority  of  the 


Royce,    The   Cherokee  Nation;   Indian  Af- 
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Cherokee  Nation,  he  said,  was  on  the 
side  of  the  principal  chief,  John  Ross, 
who  was  very  much  against  the  Cherokee 
removal.  Schermerhorn  remarked,  how- 
ever, that  John  Ross  would  not  dare  to 
leave  for  Washington  to  appeal  to  the 
President  because  of  the  shaky  situation 
in  the  Cherokee  Nation.  He  was  wrong, 
though,  because  Ross  and  his  delegation 
did  go  to  Washington.  But  meantime, 
dark  things  were  going  on  at  home. 

On  December  29,  1835,  a  group  of 
twenty  Cherokees  signed  a  treaty  agree- 
ing to  move  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
These  twenty  Cherokees  spelled  the 
beginning  of  the  end  for  1 9,000  Chero- 
kees. They  were  traitors  to  their  coun- 
try. 

Ross  found  out  about  the  treaty  when 
his  meetings  with  the  President  were 
abruptly  terminated.  Soon  after  Ross 
received  a  petition  signed  by  15,964 
Indians  who  protested  the  treaty.  When 
Ross  presented  it  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Commissioner  said 
the  President  didn't  recognize  any  legal 
government  in  the  Cherokee  Nation 
East. 

On  May  23,  1836,  the  treaty  was 
ratified  and  signed  by  President  Jackson, 
despite  fiery  opposition  by  Senators 
Clay  and  Webster.  The  Indians  were 
given  two  years  to  clean  up  and  move 
west.  In  exchange  they  were  to  receive 
13,800,000  acres  in  Indian  Territory, 
and  five  million  dollars. 

The  Cherokee  petition  against  the 
treaty  was  submitted  to  both  houses  of 
Congress  on  June  21st.  They  adjourned 
on  July  4th,  without  having  considered 
it. 

This  was  the  history  of  the  "crime". 
The  Cherokees  were  to  be  driven  from 
their  homes,  to  be  put  in  stockades.  The 
worst  of  the  punishment  was  yet  to 
come.  The  Trail  of  Tears  had  begun. 

Completion  of  the  roundup  was  on 
June  17,  1838.  Three  parties  of  Indians 
set  out  for  the  land  west  of  the  Missis- 


sippi-Indian Territory.  When  the  first 
group  passed  through  Paducah,  Ken- 
tucky, only  489  of  the  original  800  were 
left.  The  switchings  from  train,  to  boat, 
to  journey  on  foot,  had  opened  many 
opportunities  to  escape. 

The  second  group  suffered  many 
losses,  especially  children  and  old  peo- 
ple, because  the  fever  season  was  at  its 
height.  Twenty-five  Indians  had  been 
lost  by  desertion,  one  child  had  died, 
and  one  had  been  born.  Mothers  gave 
birth  on  the  roadside,  with  soldiers 
looking  on  and  making  ribald  jokes  that 
nobody  laughed  at.  An  old  man  had 
been  killed  when  his  hat  blew  off  and  he 
tried  to  catch  it.  He  was  killed  when 
some  train  cars  ran  over  him. 

The  hot  weather  and  the  dusty  roads 
made  the  sick  miserable.  Once  the  men 
declared:  "We  did  not  move  this  day,  the 
party  needing  rest,  and  more  than  half 
sick.  It  was  impossible  to  prevent  their 
eating  green  peaches  and  corn— conse- 
quently the  flux  raged  among  them  and 
carried  off  as  high  as  six  and  seven."8 

On  July  12,  the  three  contingents 
arrived  with  1,813  of  the  original  3,000, 
most  of  the  missing  ones  lost  by  deser- 
tion, the  rest  by  death. 

The  Cherokee  chiefs  had  not  been 
cooperating  with  the  removal,  but  when 
they  saw  the  many  deaths,  the  chiefs 
decided  to  ask  for  a  suspension  of 
operations  till  September  1st,  when  they 
could  lead  the  removal  themselves.  The 
U.S.  Army  was  only  too  glad  to  let 
them,  as  the  pathetic  Indians  made  the 
Army  look  very  bad. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  stockades,  condi- 
tions were  deplorable.  None  of  the 
stockades  were  meant  to  be  occupied  for 
long,  and  only  a  few  sheds  and  tents  had 
been  put  up.  The  toilets  were  primitive 
slit  trenches  with  a  tarpaulin  for  privacy. 

(Continued  on  Page  46) 
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The  Great  Awakening 


WILLIAM  RICE 


Illustrated  by  Moira  Donahue 


Bill,  a  regular  contributor  of  poetry  to 
PENMAN,  wrote  "The  Great  Awaken- 
ing" when  he  felt  the  urge  to  branch  out 
into  the  field  of  prose  writing.  When 
asked  where  he  got  the  idea  for  this 
story.  Bill  replied  that  it  came  "partly 
out  of  personal  experience  and  partly 
out  of  the  desire  to  express  poetic 
thoughts  in  prose. "  A  senior  this  year, 
Bill  belongs  to  Elos  and  National  Honor 
Societies  and  enjoys  listening  to  music. 
He  hopes  to  attend  William  and  Mary 
next  year  and  major  in  English. 

I  he  seeming  whiteness  of  his  skin 
under  the  hot  sun  made  us  think  when 
we  arrived  that  he  was  dead  from  de- 
hydration. Later  on  I  was  standing  in  an 
office  where  everybody  else  was  standing 
from  excitement  over  the  intense  nature 
of  the  problem.  He  had  been  the  last 
living  person  on  the  plane.  The  only 
known  survivor  of  the  crash,  he  had 
walked  a  mile  or  so  even  though  he,  too, 
had  been  doomed.  A  feeling  of  doom 
pervaded  the  room  where  the  crowd  and 
I  awaited  the  autopsy  report. 

As  the  door  opened  and  a  man  in 
white  came  out  of  a  brightly  lit  room,  a 
great  hush  spread  across  the  crowd. 

"He  died  of  several  causes,  the  least  of 
which  was  dehydration,"  began  the 
coroner.  A  mumble  bubbled  beneath  in 
the  crowd,  but  the  doctor's  words  si- 
lenced all  others.  "He  has  been  identified 
as  the  millionaire  John  Wendellson,  Jr." 
Another  rush  of  muffled  voices.  "It 
looks  like  he  died  from  shock.  Mental 
shock,  nervous  breakdown,  a  fit,  and  a 
pretty  bad  headache  from  a  bruise  he 
got,  all  combined  and  bang.  He  was 
dead.  His  eyes  were  terribly  aghast.  We 
just  don't  know  what  to  think.  Right 
now  we're  waiting  for  a  report  from  the 


wreckage  crew  that  may  give  us  some 
leads." 

"Sir,  is  there  any  evidence  of  a  plot  or 
hijacking?"  a  reporter  started. 

"No,  or  rather  we  don't  know.  None 
yet,  but  as  I  said  we're  still  waiting  for 
that  report.  No  more  questions,  please," 
he  replied,  then  followed  by  two  others 
and  me  he  headed  for  the  medical  room 
door. 

I  decided  to  wait  in  the  car  while  he 
talked  to  some  doctors.  I  sat  down  in  the 
car  and  stared  out  across  the  vast  ex- 
panse of  desert.  Mountains  in  the  dis- 
tance drew  a  line  of  darkness  across  the 
beating  rays  of  the  sun.  The  salt  around 
me  was  almost  breathable.  It  was  a 
glossy  sheen  of  finish  so  white  across 
open  stretches  of  hillside.  Occasionally  it 
formed  cliffs  along  the  tops  of  the 
wind-torn  mountains.  The  mountains 
were  alone.  So  was  I.  But  I  wasn't  in  the 
least.  The  comfort  of  human  voices  was 
not  far  from  me.  If  I  felt  lonely,  why 
didn't  I  just  go  inside?  I  felt  an  obliga- 
tion to  stay  outside,  to  watch  the  moun- 
tains, however  solid  and  still,  and  to  see 
this  part  of  the  country  I  had  never  seen 
before.  Why  should  I  be  so  dependent  on 
people.  I  was  alone.  I  knew  the  moun- 
tain felt  the  same  way;  I  knew  it  had  to. 
Otherwise,  it  would  never  stare  so 
starkly  across  the  desert. 

I  began  to  wonder  what  kind  of  men 
lived  in  this  area.  There  were  only  a  few 
dirt  roads,  nothing  to  farm,  no  ways  to 
hide  from  the  heat.  I  figured  no  men 
lived  here,  that  this  place  truly  was 
alone,  that  no  man  might  have  stepped 
where  Wendellson  stepped.  Where  I  step- 
ped. Perhaps  this  was  a  land  of  total 
desolation. 

I  stared  at  the  mountain,  and  I  saw 
vapors  pouring  into  the  sky  with  leaping 
gusts  of  pure  clear  heatwaves  throbbing 
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and  dissolving  into  the  summer  sun- 
heated  air.  Wendellson  must  have  seen 
fire,  real  fire,  fire  you  know  of,  the  kind 
that  burns.  What  could  have  gone 
through  his  mind  when  he  saw  those 
burning  bodies  and  exploding  pieces  of 
airplane?  What  did  he  see  when  he  began 
to  walk?  Mountains  in  the  distance. 
Dark,  cool  mountains.  Perhaps  he  was 
trying  to  walk  to  one  to  seek  shelter 
from  the  sun's  constant  barrage  of  piti- 
less heat.  Those  people  lying  around 
must  have  been  a  sight  for  him.  I  bet 
that's  why  he  .  .  . 

I  felt  suddenly  funny  thinking  about 
the  dead.  After  all,  who  was  I  to  ponder 
what  went  through  his  mind.  I  was  only 
a  spectator. 

Jim,  the  coroner,  and  a  friend  piled 
into  the  car.  I  was  dazed  with  their  speed 
in  doing  this.  They  were  in  a  hurry. 

"Let's  hit  the  road!  Make  Phoenix  in 
two  hours,"  said  Jim  spiritedly.  He 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  about  the 
airplane  crash. 

"Okay,"  I  replied. 

It  was  about  six  when  we  made  the 
main  highway.  We  got  on  and  began  to 
pick  up  speed.  The  dusty  desert  lay 
before  us.  It  was  as  if  we  had  been 
placed  on  a  dusty  sheet  and  were  unable 
to  move.  Everything  around  us  seemed 
to  be  stationary.  A  cactus  a  hundred  feet 
away  stayed  right  alongside  the  wind- 
shield as  I  watched  the  speedometer 
climb  above  sixty  miles  an  hour.  I 
thought  perhaps  we  should  speed  up. 

"Jim,"  I  said,  "pick  up  some  speed; 
this  is  pretty  good  road.  I'm  hungry  and 
thirsty  too." 

He  sagged  his  foot  on  the  accelerator  a 
little  more,  and  I  felt  the  car  careen 
slowly  back  and  forth  as  things  outside 
began  to  appear  moving.  "Have  some 
water,"  he  said. 

The  water  was  passed  up  to  me  by 
Jim's  friend  in  the  back  seat.  I  opened 
up  the  canteen.  The  water  tasted.  A  new 
sense  of  water  taste  spread  through  my 


throat.  Water  had  never  had  too  much 
taste  for  me.  This  was  really  something. 

I  was  satisfied  now.  I  felt  like  I  had 
recovered  somewhat  from  the  emotional 
shock  of  the  crash  and  the  day's  hectic 
activities.  I  looked  out  the  window.  The 
desert  was  faint,  and  most  of  what  I  saw 
was  black.  A  heated  black  that  made  my 
forehead  perspire.  The  headlights  lit  up 
the  road  ahead,  which  went  on  and  on  in 
a  straight  line.  It  was  bright  before  us,  as 
we  approached  it,  or  as  it  approached  us. 
It  too  was  alone.  Like  the  mountain,  it 
was  impervious  to  the  sun.  It  cracked, 
yes;  but  it  lived  on  and  on  and  went  on 
and  on.  The  road  was  a  hypnotic  carpet 
outstretched  before  my  eyes.  It  drew  my 
eyes  within  its  speed. 

I  snapped  out  of  my  trance  and 
looked  at  Jim.  His  eyes  were  closing 
slowly. 

"Jim,"  I  said  loudly. 

"Huh.  What?  Oh,"  he  replied  as  if 
waking  up. 

"Jim,  you  had  better  let  me  do  some 
driving." 

"No.  I'm  all  right  now.  I  was  just 
thinking  of  that  road  and  how  Mr. 
Wendellson  died." 

"Yeah.  I  thought  of  that  bit  earlier  in 
the  day  when  the  sun  was  out,  and  I 
could  see  him  almost  perfectly  clear  in 
the  desert." 

"Can  you  imagine  seeing  that  crash 
and  being  the  only  man  alive  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles?" 

"Bodies  burning.  Friends.  No  wonder 
he  ...  " 

"Yeah,"  he  said. 

That  was  enough  gruesome  conversa- 
tion for  a  while.  We  sat  back  and  relaxed 
a  little.  Suddenly  the  car  swerved  to  the 
right.  The  car  careened  into  a  ditch  and 
flipped  over. 

I  was  unconscious  for  the  whole  night. 
When  I  woke  up,  the  sun  was  blazing  in 
my  eyes,  and  I  felt  very  bruised.  Where 

(Continued  on  Page  47) 


A  LOVE  SONNET 


KATHY  EMURIAN 


Chris  Wold 


Sweet  Love!  A  single  rivulet  of  light 

Which  from  a  crystal  kingdom  doth  invade 

The  soul  to  shatter  the  encroaching  night. 

Oh,  burning  hearts  in  passion  never  fade. 

Noble  Love  for  which  the  silver-vested 

Chevalier  must  prove  his  wistful  want. 

Exalted  Love  in  fervid  verse  hath  nested, 

The  musician  with  his  buoyant  airs  doth  flaunt. 

Yet,  the  living  love,  unclouded  seen, 

Ne'er  invades  the  soul  a  torch  afire 

With  joy  inspired  by  some  celestial  scene 

Enticing  the  artist  with  divine  desire. 

A  growing  oneness,  the  text  of  life  to  share, 

Sweet  Love!  A  silent  energy  of  care. 
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A  REVELATION 


Illustrated  by  Marie  Hartshorn 


This  story,  Jon's  first  in  PENMAN, 
began  as  an  A. P.  English  assignment. 
Although  he  claims  that  the  characters 
are  entirely  out  of  his  imagination,  they 
show  remarkable  depth  and  believability. 
Jon,  one  of  the  valedictorians  this  year, 
is  a  member  of  National  and  Tikos 
Honor  Societies,  the  Science  Club,  and  is 
President  of  the  Science  Honor  Society. 
Along  the  athletic  line,  Jon  is  a  gymnast, 
specializing  in  the  rings  and  vaulting.  He 
wants  to  go  to  either  Cal  Tech,  MIT,  or 
Harvard  next  year  and  study  to  become 
a  research  scientist. 


1  here  was  a  ringing  in  my  ears.  I 
didn't  know  what  it  was  and  really 
didn't  care,  as  long  as  it  stopped.  It  got 
louder  and  louder,  and  finally  I  had  to 
abandon  forever  the  dream  world  I  was 
in.  During  this  transition,  I  got  a  strange 
feeling  that  some  revelation  might  come 
this  day.  I  often  get  odd  feelings  like 
that,  though.  It  probably  meant  nothing. 

That  ringing  was  beginning  to  get 
unbearable.  I  told  myself  that  no  matter 
what,  I  was  getting  up  to  stop  it.  Then 
the  realization  that  I  had  to  arise  for 
other  reasons  struck  me.  It  must  be 
morning,  the  ringing  must  be  my  alarm 
clock,  and  I  must  go  to  school.  That  was 
almost  too  much  to  bear  at  one  time, 
but  the  pain  of  that  ringing  superseded 
my  feelings  of  pity  for  myself.  Finally, 
with  an  enormous  exertion,  I  heaved 
myself  to  a  sitting  position  and  fell  back. 
Every  morning  I  went  through  this.  I 
told  myself  over  and  over  again  to  get 
up,  but  something  always  seemed  to  stop 
me.  My  plans  were  well  formed:  get  up, 
shut  off  the  alarm,  get  dressed  ...  I  even 
had  the  details  worked  out.  Actually 
doing  this  seemed  to  give  me  trouble, 
but  I  knew  that  I  would  start  putting  my 
plans  into   action  in  just   a   couple  of 


seconds. 

After  a  while  my  mother  walked  in 
and  turned  off  the  alarm.  I  was  just 
about  to  get  up,  of  course,  but  she  beat 
me  to  it. 

"Get  up  now,  son.  You  have  to  go  to 
school  soon,"  she  said,  as  usual.  "It's 
getting  late." 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  I  replied,  as  usual,  and 
almost  went  back  to  sleep.  Getting  up 
was  not  necessary  at  that  time  anyway.  I 
knew  exactly  when  to  get  up,  and  I 
would  get  up  then. 

Staying  awake  was  hard,  but  I  man- 
aged to  do  it.  I  had  to  start  thinking  to 
stay  awake,  as  I  often  must.  Soon  I 
would  get  up,  and  everything  would  start 
happening.  Planning  carefully  was  hard, 
but  I  did  it.  Now  if  only  I  can  get  myself 
up,  I  thought,  everything  will  be  great. 
Unfortunately,  I  wasn't  quite  as  quick  at 
getting  up  as  I  had  planned. 

Soon  it  got  really  late,  and  at  about 
the  latest  I  could  get  up  without  being 
late  for  school,  I  arose.  That  seemed  to 
be  the  time  I  got  up  very  often.  Thus  far 
I  had  used  a  half  an  hour  for  practically 
nothing.  I  neither  slept  nor  got  anything 
done.  That  is  just  the  way  I  am  about 
getting  up,  though.  There's  no  reason  to 
worry  about  it.  I'm  not  like  that  in  any 
other  way. 

It  was  a  nice  day.  I  got  to  school  fine, 
though  a  little  late.  The  following  seven 
hours  went  smoothly.  There  were  no 
great  decisions  for  me  to  make  in  school. 
I  was  guided  from  class  to  class,  told 
what  to  do,  and  in  general  given  no 
choices  to  slow  me.  This  was  all  right 
with  me,  since  I  hated  to  waste  planning 
on  anything  like  school.  The  work  was 
done  satisfactorily,  and  I  was  satisfied. 

Returning  home  was  enjoyable.  I 
could    return    to    planning    and    con- 

(Continued  on  Page  47) 


If  You  Ever  Have 
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Illustrated  by  Carol  Craig 


Have  you  ever  had  a  rush, 

after  all,  that's  what  it  is  called 
in  these  times  of  drugs  and  fantasy, 
I  mean  a  rush,  a  sudden  jump  on  beauty, 
where,  for  a  moment, 

solitary  moment, 
beauty  is  there  so  plain  and  clear  to  see, 
then  you  think  you  have  conquered  beauty, 
and  it  wrecks  the  whole  meaning, 
scatters  so  far  away, 
what  has  just  passed  through  your  mind? 

Have  you  ever  felt  so  innocent, 

pure  and  free,  you  can  fly  like  a  springbird, 
then  thought  you  were  so  innocent 
and  having  thought  that, 
you  were  no  longer? 

Have  you  ever  lain  across  satin  sheets, 
with  a  loving  girl  at  your  side 
and  felt  the  warm  love, 
your  bodies  come  as  close  as  the  air, 
and  you  speak  such  gentle  words, 
ah,  they  come  flowing  uncontrolled  from 

truthful  lips, 


then  they  jumped  into  your  head 
and  realize  what  you  just  said, 
and  you  think  how  beautiful  it  was, 
and  then  the  beauty  is  gone? 


Have  you  ever  climbed  a  mountain, 
and  watched  a  raven  doing  tricks, 
and  for  a  moment, 
you  were  soaring, 
just  like  him, 
effortlessly  rushed  across  the  valley 

so  far  below, 
and  you  wandered  in  the  currents, 
with  outstretched  wings, 
and  thought,  "how  free  I  am,  nature  at 

my  wing-tips," 
then  suddenly, 

flatfooted, 
you  were  back  on  the  ledge, 
and  your  black,  majestic  wings 

were  gone? 

Have  you  ever  felt  a  teardrop 

trickling  down  an  inner  cheeck 

the  one  you  love  is  crying  inside 

and  you  know  she  is  so  sad 

and  it  kind  of  makes  you  glad, 

that  she  loves  you  so  much  as  to  weep? 

Have  you  ever  wanted  a  moment  to 
preserve  itself  with  time, 
call  on  it  when  you  need  it 
and  wait  for  more  to  come, 
and  then  you  had  to  scold  yourself 

for  dreaming? 

Have  you  ever  walked  in  autumn  leaves 

heard  the  crunching  of  the  foliage  beneath  your  feet 
and  wondered  whether  you  were  trampling 
on  the  wondrous  summer  gone, 
and  known  all  the  time 
that  life  was  just  going  on? 

Have  you  ever  written  poetry 
inside  your  head  at  night 
walking  down  the  empty  streets, 
humming  out  the  words, 
and  wished  for  pen  and  paper, 
and  wanted  a  guitar, 
but  thought  of  fame  and  glory, 
and  forgotten  all  you  thought 
with  all  your  rhyme  and  rhythm 
lying  dormant  and  untied? 
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CRY  FROM  MT.  MORIAH 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 

of  the  ten  minutes  remaining  before 
combat. 

"All  spectators  are  urged  to  be 
seated,"  the  voice  said  with  clear,  exag- 
gerated monotony.  "Participants  and 
their  directors  should  now  prepare  for 
entry  into  the  ring." 

Isaac,  clothed  in  his  red  suit  as  was 
required  by  law,  stood  up  as  the  door 
slid  open.  Hessler,  standing  in  the  door- 
way, told  Isaac  that  the  Military  Com- 
mitte  was  present  in  its  entirety  and  all 
were  seated.  Isaac  nodded  and  both  men 
remained  standing  in  silence  for  several 
minutes  as  if  in  reverent  contemplation 
of  a  loved  one  over  his  burial  spot.  The 
unnatural  voice  rang  out  suddenly. 

"Participants  and  their  directors, 
please  report  to  the  arena  gates." 

Isaac  immediately  walked  out  of  the 
open  door  and  Hessler  followed  him  to 
the  gate.  A  final  security  check  was 
performed  by  a  member  of  the  opposing 
delegation  to  insure  against  the  transfer 
of  any  weapons  into  the  ring. 

"Inspection  completed,"  the  voice  in- 
formed the  anxious  crowd.  "The  match 
will  commence." 

Without  warning,  the  gate  in  front  of 
Isaac  slide  open,  making  the  sound  cf 
compressing  air.  He  could  see  Ono 
standing  in  his  gateway  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  ring  and,  noticing  the  sur- 
prised look  on  his  face,  realized  his 
features  must  bare  a  similar  scar  of 
alarm.   The   men  stepped  forward,  just 


beyond  the  gateways,  and  stopped,  still 
facing  each  other.  The  gates  whisked 
closed  behind  them.  Isaac  rolled  his 
hands  into  tight  fists  as  they  rested  by 
his  side,  his  knuckles  growing  white  from 
the  protruding  bones.  He  glanced  to  the 
left,  and  looking  up  into  the  stands,  met 
two  hundred  pairs  of  glaring  eyes  fo- 
cused on  his  every  movement.  Out  of  the 
corner  of  his  right  eye,  something 
moved!  He  pulled  his  head  around  to 
face  Ono  again,  but  by  the  time  he  had 
done  so,  his  opponent  was  only  a  few 
feet  away  from  him  and  still  running.  In 
an  instant,  Ono  lifted  his  leg,  bent  his 
knee  into  a  foot-kick  position,  and 
leaping  into  the  air,  extended  his  leg  in  a 
flash,  his  flexed  foot  meeting  Isaac's 
right  shoulder  and  forcing  him  to  the 
floor,  onto  his  back.  Before  Ono  could 
do  further  harm  to  his  opponent,  Isaac 
rolled  out  of  his  immediate  range  and 
bounded  to  an  upright  position.  Ono  had 
backed  up  considerably  and  was  pacing 
about,  keeping  his  eyes  on  Isaac.  Story 
felt  the  sweat  creeping  down  from  his 
forehead  and  onto  his  face.  For  the  first 
time,  he  realized  Ono  had  no  qualms 
about  killing.  With  the  possibility  of 
death  pacing  a  few  feet  away,  Isaac 
leaned  forward  on  slightly  bent  knees, 
his  head  and  upper  body  lowered,  and 
shook  them  to  rid  himself  of  the  impact 
of  Ono's  first  blow,  then  stood  upright 
once  more," this  time  with  a  face  spiced 
with  fear  and  determination.  The  specta- 
tors on  each  side  of  the  ring  were 
straining  forward  in  their  seats,  trying  to 
foresee  the  battle  to  come.  Each  would 
smile    with    a   smug  satisfaction   as  he 
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imagined  his  personal  strategy  yielding 
himself  the  victor.  Reality!  Isaac  rushed 
towards  Ono  and  grasped  him  above  his 
knees,  pushing  him  down.  He  threw 
himself  on  top  of  the  downed  opponent 
and  struck  blow  after  blow  after  blow  to 
Ono's  vulnerable  stomach.  Pinned  down 
like  a  laboratory  rat.  Ono  kept  kicking 
his  powerful  legs  in  an  attempt  to  throw 
his  assailant  off  of  his  lower  body.  His 
breathing  was  being  interrupted  with 
each  decisive  blow,  and  Isaac's  weight, 
concentrated  on  Ono's  upper  legs  and 
abdomen,  overpowered  his  quick,  mus- 
cular legs. 

"No,  you  won't  kill  me,  you  dog," 
Isaac  cried  to  his  victim,  as  he  continued 
to  beat,  beat,  beat  in  a  tireless  pattern. 

The  color  in  Ono's  face  was  seeping 
out,  and  his  eyes  began  to  close  in 
welcomed  unconsciousness.  Isaac  ceased 
his  bombardment  momentarily.  Over- 
come with  a  tremendous  fatigue  accumu- 
lated over  the  past  sleepless  weeks,  he 
rolled  off  his  opponent  and  sat  up  on  the 
floor.  Lapses  of  unconsciousness  were 
frequent  during  combats  but  usually 
didn't  last  long  enough  for  the  remaining 
combatant  to  "complete  his  kill."  If  Ono 
remained  in  that  state  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  Isaac  could  easily  finish 
his  mission  as  soon  as  the  Inspection 
Team  had  completed  its  routine  evalua- 
tion of  the  fallen,  unmoving  body  in 
order  to  declare  it  as  officially  un- 
conscious or  deceased.  Issac  stood  up  as 
the  Inspectors  entered,  one  from  each 
side.  He  rested  his  hands  on  his  hips  and 
breathed  deeply.  After  a  few  moments 
of  silent  examination,  the  men  rose  and 


exited  just  as  they  had  entered.  The 
Intercom  voice  suddenly  broke  the  mur- 
mur of  the  crowd. 

"The  body  has  been  declared  DE- 
CEASED." Shouts  of  victory  thundered 
throughout  the  arena.  Members  of 
Isaac's  delegation  burst  from  their  seats, 
shaking  each  other  hands,  embracing, 
sobbing,  laughing,  some  standing  stun- 
ned and  muted,  others  jumping  with 
arms  flying  and  hands  clapping.  A  few 
had  already  joined  Isaac  in  the  ring  and 
were  leading  him  out.  From  the  inter- 
com microphone,  as  was  the  custom,  the 
victorious  State's  song  was  blaring  out 
the  virtues  of  Isaac's  homeland. 

"I'd  like  to  get  back  to  my  compart- 
ment as  soon  as  possible,"  Isaac  whis- 
pered to  Hessler  when  they  were  alone 
again  behind  the  door  of  the  condi- 
tioning room. 

"Of  course,  Isaac,"  Hessler  said.  "I'll 
arrange  the  transport."  He  started  out 
the  door,  then  turned.  "You  did  splen- 
didly." 

Isaac's  expression  of  nothingness  re- 
mained unchanged.  "He  shouldn't  have 
died  so  quickly,"  was  all  Isaac  could 
manage  to  say. 

Isaac  rested  his  head  against  the  trans- 
port window  and  looked  for  the  flying 
birds. 

"I  wonder  if  birds  have  wars,"  Isaac 
said  aloud. 

"What's  that  you  were  saying?"  Hess- 
ler asked,  looking  up  from  his  magazine. 

"Nothing,  Paul,  nothing." 

Suddenly  the  Message  Light  flashed 
on  in  front  of  Hessler,  and  he  im- 
mediately lifted  the  microphone  off  of 
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the  seat  support. 

"Yes?"  he  said  into  the  receiver. 

"We  have  a  report  sir,  from  the  arena. 
Upon  the  examination  of  blood  samples 
taken  from  the  deceased,  it  has  been 
concluded  that  the  cause  of  death  was 
not  attributed  to  the  blows  executed  by 
our  representative  but  was  the  result  of  a 
poison,  tirchomocerine,  which  began  to 
effect  the  victim  at  the  moment  his 
oxygen  intake  dropped,  however  slight- 
ly. Sakaro  must  have  taken  the  poison 
before  entering  the  ring  and  then  ini- 
tiated the  battle  in  order  to  allow  the 
stuff  to  begin  its  work.  You  were 
fighting  a  dead  man,  Mr.  Story.  Victory 
status  remains  unchanged,  of  course, 
since  the  opposing  State  violated  the  War 
Rules  by  consuming  drugs  before  the 
battle." 

"Message  received,"  Hessler  replaced 
the  microphone. 

"Now  why  in  the  hell  would  he  do  a 
thing  like  that?"  Hessler  asked,  his  eyes 
and  face  squinting  in  perplexion. 

Isaac  heard  the  message.  He  heard 
Hessler's  question.  But  he  kept  looking 
at  the  birds  making  huge,  lazy  circles  in 
the  afternoon  sky. 

RAIDER'S  NADER 

(Continued  from  Page  15) 

to  pass  the  flammable  fabrics  test.8 
Nader  calls  it  a  big  "fraud,"  but  adds 
that  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  is 
well  known  for  incorporation  of  very 
lenient  safety  regulations.  The  strictest 
law  enforced  for  fabrics  and  rugs  is  that 
which  fails  only  those  that  are  ignitable 
by  the  butt  of  a  lighted  cigarette.  Stan- 
dards become  lower  as  the  industry  aims 
to  market  the  cheapest  products  possible. 
When  Nader  appealed  to  commerce  for 
support  in  promoting  flammable  fabrics, 
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the  reply  he  received  was,  "We  can't 
afford  to  provide  safety."9 

After  Nader's  initial  success  with  the 
GM  Company,  he  rapidly  built  up  con- 
fidence and  found  that  by  using  sinister 
tactics  he  could  get  action  from  Congress 
or  companies  on  whatever  he  wanted. 
Though  this  made  fast  enemies,  it  mat- 
tered little  to  him.  A  favorite  tactic  of 
his  is  to  publicly  denounce  a  company  or 
person  if  they  refuse  to  comply  with 
Nader's  suggestions,  though,  of  course, 
this  doesn't  always  work. 

Nader  has  no  hesitation  about  putting 
criticism  where  it's  needed,  whether  it  be 
for  a  close  friend  or  a  large  corporation. 
Lowell  Dodge  says  about  Nader,  "If 
somebody  is  messing  up,  Ralph  wants  to 
embarass  him."10  Nader  expects  his  Raid- 
ers to  do  the  same.  If  any  of  his  Raiders 
show  a  weakness  for  giving  criticism,  they 
are  fired.  On  return  from  an  interview, 
one  Raider  confided  that  the  man  inter- 
viewed was  much  too  nice  for  him  to 
criticize.  This  brought  a  wave  of  anger 
from  Nader,  followed  by  the  Dismissal 
of  the  Raider. 

Other  people  criticize  Nader  as  much 
as  he  criticizes  them.  One  person  in 
particular  is  Richard  Possner.  In  a  recent 
article  appearing  in  New  Republic,  by 
Possner,  he  felt  that  to  Nader  and  his 
Raider's  things  are  worse  than  they  are 
and  can  be  more  readily  solved  than  is 
possible.  He  says  that  Nader  tends  to 
grossly  exaggerate  the  problems  of  to- 
day's society  and  that  his  suggestions  for 
solving  the  problems  are  too  severe. 

Nader  doesn't  believe  he  spreads  him- 
self too  thin,  though  others  do.  Some 
even  think  he  spreads  himself  too  thick! 
His  reports,  they  say,  contain  many 
factual  errors  because  he  doesn't  have 
enough  time  to  spend  writing  the  reports 
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carefully.  According  to  Nader,  these 
same  errors  are  the  "accurate  truths" 
which  he  has  researched  so  carefully. 

Nader  has  in  essence  won  many  vic- 
tories for  the  consumer.  He  alarmed  the 
public  by  revealing  the  harmful  effects 
of  radiation  from  x-ray  and  color  tele- 
vision sets.  After  this  the  American 
Dental  Association  halted  the  x-ray  of 
pregnant  women  because  of  its  harmful 
effects  on  the  unborn  child.  Nader 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  the  fact  that  emis- 
sions of  harmful  radiation  within  six  feet 
of  color  TV  sets  were  endangering  the 
public.  Another  victory  was  won  as  a 
result  of  Nader's  concern  for  meat  stan- 
dards. As  a  result  of  pressure  put  on  the 
Agriculture  Department  by  Nader,  meat 
standards  have  been  improved.  (Yet, 
Nader  will  still  not  eat  processed  meat 
because  he  knows  how  it's  done.)  In 
1969  Nader  fought  the  Campbell  Soup 
Company  for  putting  marbles  in  its  soup 


on  the  television  advertisements  to  make 
the  soup  look  thicker!  Nader  won  (as 
usual),  and  the  ad  was  dumped. 

A  question  which  has  recently  come 
up  among  private  citizens  is  the  possi- 
bility of  Nader's  becoming  president.  To 
many  he  seemed  a  likely  possibility 
because  of  his  genuine  knowledge  and 
extreme  brilliance  and  interest  on  all 
subjects.  One  reporter  asked  Nader  if  he 
would  ever  accept  the  Presidency  if  it 
came  his  way.  Nader's  reply  was,  "I  find 
that  I  am  less  and  less  interested  in  who 
is  going  to  be  President.  A  far  more 
interesting  question  is  who's  going  to  be 
the  next  president  of  General  Mo- 
tors!"11 

As  one  Senate  member  put  it,  "Thank 

goodness  for  Nader.  He's  all  we've 
gOt."12 
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THAT  STREAM  OF 
SUNSHINE 

(Continued  from  Page  19) 

chalantly  and  mumbled  something  about 
the  delicious  meal  making  me  sluggish 
before  retreating  to  my  separate  world 
of  thought. 

A  quick  glance  at  grandfather  re- 
minded me  of  another  of  his  interests 
about  which  he  loved  to  talk.  It  was  his 
stamp  collection  to  which  he  had  once 
devoted  much  of  his  time,  energy,  and 
conversation.  He  had  often  attempted  to 
invoke  my  interest  in  his  hobby  by 
giving  me  his  duplicate  stamps.  I  suppose 
this  could  have  been  the  origin  of  my 
condescending  attitude  toward  him;  for  I 
vividly  recall  gazing  at  those  stamps  and 
thinking  of  how  "cute"  it  was  of  him  to 
try  to  solicit  my  interest.  Never  did  I  let 
him  know  that  I  stored  the  stamps  in  a 
faded  manila  envelope  stuffed  in  the 
back  of  my  desk  drawer. 
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My  thoughts  shifted  suddenly.  My 
mind's  stage  was  now  set  with  the  scene 
of  last  year's  Christmas  dinner.  The 
family  had  gradually  disappeared  from 
the  dining  table,  each  member  having 
gone  to  relax  in  front  of  the  television 
screen  or  behind  the  newspaper,  upon 
filling  his  stomach  to  near  capacity. 
Everyone  had  agreed  to  wait  a  short 
while  before  having  dessert.  I  came  to 
understand  later  that  all  but  my  grand- 
father had  comprehended  this  agree- 
ment. At  least  a  half-hour  after  the  last 
member  had  retired  from  the  table,  I 
passed  through  the  dining  room  enroute 
to  the  den  when  I  was  shocked  by  seeing 
my  grandfather  still  seated  at  the  table. 
There  he  had  remained,  thinking  that 
any  moment  his  slice  of  pumpkin  pie 
would  be  served. 

This  year  must  be  different,  I  vowed. 
I  could  already  hear  the  harsh  drone  of 
the  garbage  disposal  and  the  clamor  of 
silverware  and  dishes  in  the  kitchen. 
Very  soon  each  plate  and  glass  would  be 
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carefully  washed  and  dried.  Upon  meet- 
ing my  mother's  satisfaction,  each  would 
then  be  replaced  in  its  minimal  amount 
space  provided  in  a  deep  drawer,  dark 
cupboard,  or  lonely  shelf.  As  my  mother 
removed  my  grandfather's  empty  plate 
from  the  table,  I  saw  in  it  a  dim 
reflection  of  his  steady  gaze.  And  in  that 
plate  I  also  recognized  the  ripply  surface 
of  a  goldfish  pond  and  the  stream  of 
sunshine  that  once  went  with  it. 

THE  REMOVAL  OF 
THE  CHEROKEE  NATION 

(Continued  from  Page  31) 

The  camps  smelled  of  urine  and  quick- 
lime, with  flies  going  from  the  excre- 
ment to  the  food.  Water  supplies  were 
dangerous,  and  typhoid,  cholera,  mea- 
sles, whooping  cough,  chickenpox, 
dysentery  and  fever  raged.  Cherokees 
were  dying  by  the  hundreds.  Babies  had 
no  chance  of  survival. 

Because  of  a  drought,  the  removal  was 
postponed  until  October  1st,  when  the 
Cherokees  started  once  again.  The  In- 
dians asked  for  soap,  which  the  Army 
didn't  provide,  so  to  pay  for  soap, 
money  was  deducted  from  Cherokee 
funds. 

By  then,  Jackson  was  out  of  office, 
and  President  Van  Buren  announced:  "It 
affords  me  sincere  pleasure  to  be  able  to 
apprise  you  of  the  entire  removal  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation  of  Indians  to  their  new 


homes  west  of  the  Mississippi  .  .  .  (they) 
have  had  the  happiest  efforts,  and  they 
have  emigrated  without  any  apparent 
reluctance.9 

The  emigrants  on  the  road  were  in 
horrible  conditions.  The  rains  had  made 
the  roads  muddy,  and  the  axles  of  the 
wagons  were  deep  in  the  muck.  On 
December  2nd,  the  last  group  went 
through  Nashville,  "greatly  suffering 
from  the  Cold".  The  Cherokees  had  little 
clothing  and  no  shoes.  The  Arkansas 
Gazette  reported:  "They  had  the  measles 
and  whooping  cough  among  them  and 
there  is  an  average  of  four  deaths  a 
day."10  The  Cherokees  slept  on  the 
ground  under  canvas  roofs,  many  of 
them  ill.  One  man  from  Maine  said:  "We 
heard  .  .  .  (that)  when  the  Indians 
passed,  they  buried  14  and  15  at  every 
stopping  place  ..."  "Most  of  the 
Indians  seemed  intelligent  and  refined 
..."  "The  Indians  as  a  whole  carry  in 
their  countenances  everything  but  the 
appearance  of  happiness."  "When  I 
passed  the  last  detachment  of  those 
suffering  exiles  and  thought  my  country- 
men had  thus  expelled  them  from  their 
native  soil  and  their  much  beloved 
homes  ...  I  turned  from  the  sight  with 
feelings  which  language  cannot  express 
and  wept  like  childhood  then  .  .  .  "u 
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The  last  contingent  reached  Indian 
Territory,  in  what  is  now  Oklahoma,  on 
February  1st.  It  contained  John  Ross' 
family,  minus  his  wife  Quatie.  Seeing 
children  without  blankets,  and  feeling 
sorry  for  them,  Quatie  had  given  them 
her  blankets,  fallen  sick  from  the  cold, 
and  died  near  Little  Rock. 

Before  the  Cherokees  left  their  Nation 
they  numbered  19,000.  It  is  estimated 
that  2,500  died  in  the  stockades.  16,500 
left  the  Nation,  and  1,500  were  buried 
on  the  way.  Between  the  roundup  and 
the  last  arrival,  4,000  Cherokees  died. 

Said  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, concerning  the  end  of  the  venture: 
"The  case  of  the  Cherokees  is  a  striking 
example  of  the  liberality  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  all  its  branches  ...  a  retrospect 
of  the  last  eight  months  in  reference  to 
this  numerous  and  more  than  ordinarily 
enlightened  tribe  cannot  fail  to  be  re- 
freshing to  the  well  constituted  mind  .  .  . 
If  our  acts  have  been  generous,  they  have 
not  been  less  wise  and  polite  .  .  .  Good 
feeling  has  been  preserved,  and  we  have 
quietly  and  gently  transported  18,000 
friends  to  the  west  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi .  .  .  "  n 
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Ibid.,  P.  73. 


THE  GREAT  AWAKENING 

(Continued  from  Page  34) 
were  Jim  and  his  friend?  I  tried  turning 


my  head.  It  hurt.  I  couldn't. 

I  struggled  out  of  the  demolished 
auto,  feeling  lucky  that  the  car  hadn't 
blown  up. 

There  was  Jim  with  his  chest  strewn 
across  the  engine.  There  had  been  a  fire. 
His  skin  was  black  in  places  where  his 
clothes  caught  flame.  His  friend  was  still 
inside  the  car,  unrecognizably  clamped 
between  the  seats  and  ceiling. 

I  looked  up  to  the  mountains.  We 
were  so  alone. 

A  REVELATION 

(Continued  from  Page  37) 

templation,  as  I  sometimes  called  my 
thinking.  After  planning  all  the  home- 
work, reading,  exercising,  and  extra 
work  I  would  do  that  evening,  my  mind 
would  be  ready  to  do  this,  or  so  I 
thought.  Remembering  the  feeling  that  a 
revelation  should  strike  me  that  day,  I 
amused  myself  by  trying  to  surmise  what 
deep  understanding  I  might  attain.  Could 
it  have  to  do  with  my  relation  with 
others,  or  maybe  with  myself?  I  would 
have  liked  to  have  known  many  things, 
but  I  simply  never  quite  had  the  time  to 
investigate  them.  Maybe  I  would  see  how 
to  understand  more  with  less  effort  or 
something  like  that.  Oh  well,  I  thought, 
it  is  really  a  stupid  course  of  thinking. 
My  "odd  feelings"  always  seem  to  be 
only  that. 

My  father  came  in  shortly  after  I  had 
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completed  this  course  of  contemplation. 
We  had  a  rather  typical  conversation.  He 
started  out,  "Hi,  how  are  you?" 

"Fine,  thanks,"  I  replied. 

He  continued,  "Don't  you  have  pretty 
much  work  to  do?  I  think  you  should 
get  started  soon.  You  never  seem  to  get 
anything  done.  Sometimes  I  think  your 
whole  life  is  wasted  on  doing  nothing.  If 
you  could  just  learn  to  make  yourself 
work  ..." 

"That's  not  true,"  I  confidently  re- 
sponded, after  some  thought.  "I  guess 
you  are  right  about  my  homework, 
though.  I  had  better  get  going  on  it." 

He  left  the  room,  and  I  began  to 
contemplate  what  job  I  should  do  first. 
Unfortunately,  while  thinking  about 
this,  I  dozed  off.  The  sleep  felt  good,  but 
when  I  awoke,  it  was  getting  late.  I 
would  have  to  do  some  homework 
quickly  and  get  to  bed.  It  was  too  bad 
that  my  other  work  would  have  to  be 
skipped,  but  I  figured  that  was  just  the 
way  it  would  have  to  be.  I  needed  my 
sleep. 

As  I  went  toward  my  desk,  the  irre- 
sistible urge  to  play  some  music  struck 
me.  I  had  worked  pretty  hard  at  thinking 
that  day,  I  figured,  and  if  I  just  played 
for  a  minute,  it  would  not  take  any  time, 


and  it  might  quiet  my  nerves.  The  piano 
soothed  me  greatly,  and  I  got  more  time 
to  plan  my  work.  When  my  seventh 
rendition  of  "Mary  Had  A  Little  Lamb" 
was  completed,  I  decided  to  begin  my 
homework.  I  sat  down,  picked  up  my 
pen,  and  glanced  at  the  clock.  It  was 
much  too  late  to  do  any  homework.  I 
would  have  to  work  extra  hard  the  next 
day,  I  decided. 

After  I  got  in  bed,  my  contemplation 
immediately  started  again.  What  a  day  it 
had  been,  I  was  thinking.  I  had  really 
gotten  a  lot  of  planning  and  thinking 
done.  It  was  unfortunate,  though,  that  I 
had  not  done  much  work.  At  first  I  put 
this  off  lightly.  The  more  I  thought  the 
worse  I  felt.  I  had  not  really  done  a  thing 
all  day.  It  was  terrible.  All  my  planning 
went  to  waste.  What  a  waste.  Well, 
tomorrow,  yes,  tomorrow.  That  is  the 
day  I  would  really  begin  to  work,  I  told 
myself. 

As  I  dozed  off  to  sleep,  I  remembered 
again  that  odd  supposition  I  had  had  in 
the  morning  about  a  revelation.  I  had 
hoped  that  something  would  come  of 
that.  It  was  too  bad  that  nothing  did 
result,  I  thought.  Oh,  well,  my  funny 
feelings  never  turn  out  to  be  much 
anyway. 
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SPRING 


THE  OUTCAST 
OF  THE  CHILDREN 


Leonardo  Reinoso 


Illustrated  by  Anne  Beckwithe 


You  might  remember  Leo's  story  RE- 
MEMBRANCE from  last  year's  Fall 
Issue.  Like  most  of  the  stories  he  has 
written,  THE  OUTCAST  OF  THE 
CHILDREN  was  inspired  by  his  avid 
interest  in  human  nature.  A  senior  this 
year,  Leo  won  some  recognition  as  a 
sophomore  after  interviewing  the  now 
deceased  former  Prime  Minister  of 
Russia,  A.  F.  Kevensky.  He  has  pub- 
lished several  stories  and  articles,  and  his 
fiction  usually  explores  the  psycho- 
logical aspect  of  his  characters. 

JVarl  Kenter  was  a  slim,  handsome 
child  of  eleven,  who  had  the  unfortunate 
luck  of  being  Jewish  and  going  to  a 
Catholic  school  in  a  Spanish,  Catholic 
country  which  didn't  precisely  care 
for  the  children  of  Jehova.  He  had 
attended  the  Jewish  elementary  school 
of  the  city  until  the  fifth  grade,  but 
then,  because  of  an  argument  between 
his  father  and  the  Rabbi,  he  had  been 
unjustly  expelled.  The  parents  were  ex- 
tremely wealthy  and  proud,  and  rather 
than  seeing  their  only  son  in  a  public 
school  among  Indians  and  the  lower 
classes,  they  registered  him  with  the 
Jesuit  School,  an  academic  institution  to 
which  only  the  children  of  the  aris- 
tocracy and  the  very  rich  were  allowed. 
At  first,  the  priest  frowned  at  the  idea  of 
a  Jew  attending  the  school,  but  when 
Mr.  Kenter  offered  a  large  donation  for 
the  building  of  the  new  school  library  if 
his  son  was  accepted,  the  Jesuit's  frown 
turned  to  a  kind  look  in  his  eyes,  and  a 
benign  smile,  and  Karl  became  a  member 
of  the  student  body  of  the  three-hun- 
dred-year-old Jesuit  School. 

Every  student's  eye  turned  on  Karl 


the  day  he  walked  into  the  spacious 
room  occupied  by  Section  A  of  the 
Sixth  Grade  students.  He  was  late  to 
class,  and  on  top  of  that,  a  week  late 
after  the  opening  of  the  school.  He  had 
been  "ill"  the  first  week,  but  what  the 
boy  really  had  been  was  deadly  afraid  of 
what  his  new  school  would  be  like.  In  his 
old  school,  even  though  not  unpopular, 
neither  had  he  been  popular,  and  quite 
a  few  bullies  picked  at  him.  Would  it 
be  the  same  here  or  worse?  He  didn't 
know  why,  but  there  was  something 
different  about  him,  a  factor  which 
a  lot  of  people  didn't  like.  Perhaps 
the  boys  in  the  new  school  also  wouldn't 
like  it.  And  then  he  would  have  to 
start  all  over  again.  But  he  hoped  they 
would  like  him.  What  he  did  not  know 
was  that  being  Jewish  would  mean 
trouble.  He  had  always  been  among  Jews 
before,  and  hardly  knew  what  others 
thought  of  his  people.  His  parents  had 
always  been  careful  about  letting  him 
know  that  he  was  a  member  of  a  minor- 
ity group,  afraid  that  he  might  develop 
all  kinds  of  complexes. 

The  children  examined  Karl  carefully 
since  he  was  a  newcomer.  Most  of  them 
had  been  there  since  the  first  grade,  and 
all  of  them  knew  each  other  closely. 
They  instantly  knew  that  Karl  wasn't 
one  of  them.  Some  sixth  sense  told  them 
this,  but  they  didn't  know  why.  He  cer- 
tainly wasn't  ugly!  On  the  contrary,  his 
features  were  handsome,  with  perfect 
red  lips,  big  brown  eyes,  and  long,  wavy, 
light-brown  hair.  Maybe  it  was  his  slim- 
ness,  or  his  walk,  or  his  manner  when  he 
talked  to  the  teacher.  Perhaps  the  sad 
look  in  his  eyes.  It  is  possible  that  the 
intelligence  and  superiority  in  his  face 
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and  bearing  could  draw  some  envy.  But, 
he  was  just  different. 

The  boys  were,  of  course,  from  a  very 
high  level  of  society.  They  were  rich,  and 
most  of  them  well-educated  and  well- 
mannered.  In  spite  of  his  difference  from 
them,  their  first  reaction  was  courtesy. 
He  was  instantly  offered  a  pen  when  he 
found  he  had  forgotten  his  at  home,  and 
two  of  them  did  not  hesitate  on  letting 
him  know  how  to  get  to  the  cafeteria 
when  the  bell  rang.  But  the  same  two  did 
not  walk  him  to  the  cafeteria.  They  were 
afraid  he  would  impose  himself  on  their 
table.  Karl  was  intelligent  and  he  under- 
stood. He  found  his  way  to  the  cafeteria 
and  sat  at  an  empty  table  in  a  corner. 
But  two  minutes  later,  two  other  child- 
ren who  seemed  to  have  made  a  habit  of 
sitting  at  that  table  in  the  past,  came 
over  and  sat  down  opening  their  lunch 
bags.  The  lunch  bags  told  Karl  that  they 
were  lazy  and  did  not  like  to  get  in  line 
for  their  food.  They  both  gave  Karl  a 
warm  smile  and  started  talking  to  each 
other.  Karl  eavesdropped  a  bit  and  found 
that  they  were  both  sixth  graders  like 
himself,  but  in  Section  B.  From  their 
talk,  Karl  could  gather  that  they  were 
smart,  liberal-minded  children.  They 
were  talking  school  politics  and  gossip- 
ing a  little.  He  could  also  tell  that  like 
him,  they  were  not  of  Spanish  ancestry. 
The  tallest  was  a  good-looking  fellow  but 
with  a  lot  of  freckles  and  a  few  pim- 
ples on  his  face.  He  seemed  to  like 
girls  quite  a  lot,  looked  French,  and  his 
name  was  David.  There  was  a  kind  look 
in  his  blue  eyes,  and  Karl  already  knew 
he  could  never  be  bothered  by  him.  The 
other  boy  was  an  extraordinarily  beau- 
tiful child  with  Greek,  classic  features, 
the  distinction  of  a  prince,  all  the  charm 
of  a  well-learned  boy,  and  rich,  wavy 
blond  hair.  His  name  was  Keith,  and  he 
had  just  run  unsuccessfully  for  president 
of  the  student  body.  He  talked  loqua- 
ciously like  an  Irishman;  and  when  he 
spoke,  not    only  did  he  look  at  David, 


but  also  at  Karl,  as  if  inviting  him  to  the 
conversation. 

The  months  went  by,  and  Karl  be- 
came a  regular  talker  to  the  boys  at  his 
table,  but  for  some  reason,  they  kept 
away  from  him  outside  of  the  table.  No 
one  else  seemed  to  care  much  for  Karl, 
and  the  boy,  of  course,  was  beginning  to 
feel  very  unhappy.  But  his  reading  when 
he  got  home,  the  luxuries  which  sur- 
rounded him,  the  few  Jewish  friends  he 
had,  his  cousins  that  liked  him,  and  the 
fact  that  no  bullies  were  bothering  him 
in  the  school,  kept  him  half  satisfied.  On 
top  of  that  he  was  happy  because  the 
school  did  not  oblige  him  to  take  phys- 
ical education  for  the  first  half  year 
since  he  had  a  bronchial  illness.  Karl 
hated  athletics.  One  thing  that  he  still 
didn't  know  was  that  it  might  be  dan- 
gerous for  him  to  say  he  was  Jewish,  but 
thank  God,  he  hadn't  mentioned  it  to 
anyone  since  he'd  arrived.  His  parents 
were  liberal  Jews  and  admired  Christ  as  a 
man,  and  to  Karl  it  was  no  sin  to  pray  in 
his  name  with  the  rest  of  the  children  in 
the  morning.  But,  of  course,  tragedy  al- 
ways has  a  beginning;  and  the  beginning 
was  near  for  Karl.  His  fate,  like  every- 
thing else,  had  its  roots  in  his  past,  his 
heritage,  his  upbringing,  but  the  ultimate 
results  began  at  a  given  time. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  September  (it 
must  be  remembered  that  in  countries  in 
the  Southern  Hemisphere  school  begins 
in  April  and  ends  in  December  since  they 
have  Summer  when  the  North  has  Win- 
ter), Karl  was  called  to  the  office  of  the 
severe  Jesuit  principal  of  the  school.  An 
old,  heartless  priest,  who  felt  a  great 
hatred  for  the  Jews  deeply  rooted  in  his 
ancestry,  which  included  members  of  the 
Spanish  Inquisition,  the  principal  in- 
formed Karl  that  now  it  was  warm 
enough  for  him  to  take  physical  educa- 
tion and  that  he  should  buy  his  uniform 
and  begin  the  next  day.  The  ancient 
Jesuit  felt  delicious  pleasure  in  telling 
the  boy  the  "bad  news".  He  knew,  from 
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the  child's  build,  that  he  probably  dis- 
liked athletics  intensely.  But  Karl  didn't 
really  take  it  that  bad.  After  all,  even 
though  he  did  not  like  P.E.,  he  could  be 
a  good  soccer  player,  and  it  was  the  main 
sport  played  in  the  course.  Karl  was 
good  at  adjusting  to  things. 

Jose  P.  was  the  strongest  and  biggest 
bully  in  the  school,  and  he  had  long  been 
looking  forward  to  pick  on  the  lean, 
dark  Kenter  boy,  but  his  schedule  did 
not  permit  him  to  do  so.  When  he  saw 
Karl  enter  the  gym  with  the  uniform 
under  his  arm,  however,  he  knew  that 
now  his  chance  had  come.  The  kid  was 
going  to  be  in  his  gym  class,  and  he 
would  torture  him  no  matter  what. 
"What  are  you  doing  in  here?"  Jose 
asked  Karl  the  moment  he  opened  his 
locker.  "You  don't  belong  here.  You 
belong  up  in  the  big  library  with  all  your 
books.  You  are  a  peacemaker.  You  are 
not  a  fighter.  Come  on  little  boy,  get  the 
hell  out  of  here."  Karl  pretended  not  to 
listen,  and  placed  his  uniform  on  a  chair, 
ready  to  start  undressing.  "I  told  you 
that  you  don't  belong  in  here,"  said 
Jose.  His  eyes  were  bright  with  pleasure 
and  hatred.  There  was  no  refinement  in 
his  face.  He  was  the  son  of  a  new  rich 
former  plumber.  "Come  on,  now,  get 
out."  And  without  saying  anything  else, 
he  took  the  uniform  from  the  boy's 
chair,  and  threw  it  far  away,  to  the  other 
side  of  the  locker  room.  The  few  other 
children  in  the  room  now  noticed,  but 
they  didn't  do  anything.  No  one  wanted 
to  fight  Jose,  and  anyway,  who  cared 
about  Karl  Kenter!  David  and  Keith  did 
not  have  physical  education  in  that  same 
period,  and  Karl  had  no  one  to  defend 
him  except  himself. 

But  Karl  suddenly  lost  all  fear  of  Jose. 
He  gave  Jose  a  terrifying  look  with  his 
dark  eyes  and  picked  up  his  clothes. 
Jose  now  backed  a  bit,  suddenly  afraid 
of  that  look,  but  then  he  noticed  that 
other  boys  were  staring  at  the  whole 
thing,  and  began  his  vicious  attack  once 


more. 

"All  right,  little  one,"  he  said,  "You 
want  to  get  ready  for  class.  Well,  let  me 
help  you." 

And  without  adding  another  word,  he 
threw  himself  on  Karl  with  all  his 
strength  and  inhuman  hate.  But  Karl  was 
ready,  and  a  quick  move  delivered  him 
from  Jose's  big,  brutal  hand  getting  hold 
of  his  neck.  However,  perhaps  it  would 
have  been  better  if  the  half-animal  would 
have  grabbed  the  neck,  for  instead,  he 
grabbed  Karl's  shirt,  tore  it,  and  under  it, 
the  Star  of  David  hanging  from  a  gold 
chain  presented  itself  to  the  spectators 
of  the  fight.  Jose  was  about  to  smack 
Karl's  face  with  his  right  fist,  but  the 
moment  his  eyes  caught  the  chain  and 
the  medal,  his  arm  stopped  cold.  Karl 
was  also  going  to  hit  Jose,  but  the  be- 
dazzled expression  on  Jose's  face  as  he 
stared  at  his  chest,  and  as  he  stood  mo- 
tionless, made  him  stop.  The  other  child- 
ren didn't  understand  at  first,  but  once 
they  got  near  and  saw  the  object  of 
Jose's  surprise,  they  certainly  under- 
stood. Jose  let  Karl's  shirt  go  as  if  he 
were  a  sickening  animal,  and  looked  at 
him  with  surprise  and  half-disgust.  The 
faces  of  the  other  children  were  stone 
cold.  Karl  still  did  not  understand.  He 
looked  at  his  own  chest  but  could  see 
nothing  wrong  with  it.  Then,  one  of  the 
children,  a  smart  teacher's  pet,  came  in 
between  Karl  and  Jose.  With  a  cruel 
smile  on  his  ugly,  intellectual  counten- 
ance, the  boy  reached  under  his  shirt  and 
pulled  out  a  gold  chain  with  a  gold  cross. 
"This,"  he  said,  "This  represents  what 
we  are.  We  are  members  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  You  are  a  Jew. 
Get  away  from  us,  you  Jew.  Keep  away 
from  us."  The  boy  had  spoken  in  the 
finest  Castilian  in  order  to  make  the 
meaning  of  his  words  more  painful  to 
the  foreigner. 

The  terrible  brutality  of  the  Spanish 
Inquisition;  the  devout  belief  of  the 
fanatic  Catholics;  the  great  disgust  for 
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the  stereotype,  miserable,  ugly,  old,  tight 
Jew;  the  sickening  prejudice  imposed 
upon  a  religion  and  a  race— this  had  all 
been  put  in  the  hearts  of  these  once 
innocent  Spanish  children,  and  they 
knew  nothing  but  hate  for  the  Jews.  The 
same  hate  that  had  once  burned  in  Nazi 
Germany,  in  the  U.S.  of  the  Twenties 
and  Thirties,  in  Europe  as  a  whole  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  that  still  prevails  in 
some  places,  including  portions  of  the 
U.S.S.R. 

The  affair  and  all  the  details  were  all 
over  the  school  within  an  hour.  Almost 
every  boy  in  the  school  now  hated  Karl 
Kenter.  All  the  teachers,  whether  priests 
or  not,  now  felt  a  great  antipathy  for 
him,  and  there  was  now  no  friendliness 
or  kindness  whatsoever.  All  the  children 
who  had  begun  to  feel  some  sympathy 
for  the  lonely,  slim  boy,  now  hated  him 
more  than  ever,  and  to  their  eyes  he 
suddenly  became  like  an  ugly  rat,  some- 
one to  keep  away  from.  People  avoided 
him,  laughed  at  him,  talked  awful  gossip, 
and  occasionally  made  fun  of  him  to  his 
face.  Karl,  of  course,  understood  at 
once.  As  it  has  been  said  before,  he  was  a 
very  intelligent  boy.  He  did  not  tell  his 
parents,  for  his  pride  would  not  let  him 
have  them  know  of  his  misery.  He  did 
not  tell  his  few  friends  or  relatives.  He 
just  kept  it  all  to  himself.  During  the  day, 
he  would  go  to  class,  be  silent,  ignore  the 
laughs  around  him,  and  do  his  work  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  prej- 
udiced teachers  would  make  it  harder  for 
him.  In  the  halls  he  would  walk  with  his 
head  very  high  up,  and  look  at  no  one. 
In  the  cafeteria  he  ate  with  his  head 
down,  afraid  of  being  bothered  or  of 
anyone  throwing  something  at  his  food. 

But  his  good  acquaintances,  David  and 
Keith,  now  got  closer  to  him.  They  were 
good  natured,  and  even  though  Catho- 
lics, they  were  not  Spanish  fanatics  and 
had  nothing  against  Jews.  They  were 
friendlier  than  ever  and  tried  to  protect 
him  from  the  other  rabble,  and  David 


told  them  to  shut  up.  Another  time,  three 
kids  had  the  insolence  of  coming  to  sit  at 
his  table  just  for  the  hell  of  making  fun  of 
him,  but  David  and  Keith  quickly  drove 
them  away.  Karl  felt  great  appreciation 
for  their  help  and  understanding;  but  his 
pride  would  not  let  him  thank  them  in 
plain  words,  and  he  felt  horrible,  afraid 
that  they  would  think  him  ungrateful. 
Nonetheless,  he  did  what  he  could  with 
his  eyes  and  smile  to  express  all  his 
gratitude.  And  now  he  felt  that  he  could 
call  them  friends  even  though  they 
would  only  talk  to  him  at  lunch.  They 
didn't  seem  to  be  afraid  of  what  people 
said,  or  perhaps  they  were  a  little  bit. 
but  their  friendship  and  talk  were  a  great 
comfort  to  Karl,  and  he  doubted  if  they 
realized  how  much  they  helped  his 
sensitive  nature  feel  more  adjusted,  and 
how  much  better  they  made  him  feel. 

Another  great  comfort  to  young  Ken- 
ter throughout  this  period  of  trouble 
(and  thank  God  it  would  be  over  in  two 
months,  for  school  ended  in  December, 
and  he  knew  he  would  find  a  way  to  be 
registered  in  the  Jewish  School  by  his 
parents  again)  was  the  fact  that  he  was 
infatuated  with  the  beautiful,  elegant 
sister  of  David.  She  went  to  the  Virgin 
Mary  School  for  Girls,  and  Karl  saw  her 
every  afternoon  when  David's  mother 
would  bring  her  in  their  car  from  her 
school  to  pick  David  up.  Sometimes  she 
got  out  of  the  automobile  to  buy  an  ice 
cream  cone  or  a  soda,  and  Karl  could  get 
a  close  look  at  her.  She  was  beautiful, 
very  beautiful,  in  a  French  style,  with 
large,  almond  blue  eyes,  and  the  dis- 
tinction of  a  princess.  Karl  longed  to  talk 
to  her,  but  he  was  afraid,  for  he  was  a 
Jew,  and  she  a  Catholic.  He  dared  not 
tell  David  of  his  infatuation  for  his  sister, 
but  he  was  happy  "loving"  her  from  a 
distance. 

However,  as  it  is  already  known,  he 
was  not  happy.  The  school  hated  him 
and  he  wanted  it  to  like  him.  Sometimes 
he  felt  so  sorry  for  himself!  And  even 
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though  he  couldn't  admit  it  to  himself, 
he  knew  that  he  would  probably  never 
know  Margaret,  David's  sister.  She 
probably  knew  all  about  him  already, 
felt  contempt  for  his  religion,  and  un- 
doubtedly laughed  at  him.  She  had  pos- 
sibly noticed  he  liked  her  and  laughed. 
It  was  all  so  sad!  But  he  wanted  her  so 
badly!  It  was  becoming  an  obsession. 
She  was  a  lovely  princess  from  an  un- 
reachable fairyland. 

But  the  tragedy  had  to  come  to  an 
end.  Everything  begins,  and  everything 
ends.  One  day,  the  13th  of  November  to 
be  exact,  Tuesday  the  13th!  On  that 
terrible,  dreadful  day,  Karl  hadn't  done 
his  arithmetic  homework  for  the  third 
day  in  the  week.  He  had  been  so  nervous 
and  anxious  about  the  treatment  people 
in  the  school  gave  him,  that  his  academic 
grades  were  getting  lower  and  lower,  and 
he  was  more  and  more  absent.  The  only 
thing  he  hated  about  being  absent  was 
that  then  he  couldn't  see  Margaret.  The 
teacher  was  an  old,  frustrated  woman, 
and  she  was  the  strictest  teacher  in 
the  school,  but  they  kept  her  because 
she  was  the  best  arithmetic  teacher. 
And  she  also  was  the  first  and  only  fe- 
male teacher  in  the  Jesuit  School.  She 
had  a  son  who  had  gone  "bad,"  and  got 
in  trouble  with  the  police  constantly, 
which  bothered  her  more  than  ever,  and 
made  her  take  out  her  frustrations  on 
the  students.  She  never  liked  Karl, 
especially  after  she  learned  he  was  Jew- 
ish, and  had  warned  him  that  if  he  came 
without  his  homework  one  more  time, 
he  would  "pay  for  it."  And  when  she 
called  out  his  name,  Karl  approached  her 
desk  with  nothing  in  his  hands,  and  just 
mumbled  that  he  had  not  been  able  to 
do  his  homework. 

Senora  Garcia,  that  was  her  name,  first 
looked  slightly  severe.  Then,  she  closed 
her  lips  tightly,  compressed  all  her  fea- 
tures, narrowed  her  eyes,  frowned  ter- 
ribly, and  gave  the  boy  a  devastating 
look.  A  moment  later,  she  got  up  and 


went  to  him,  not  taking  her  eyes  off 
him.  And  for  some  reason,  Karl  couldn't 
take  his  eyes  off  her.  The  whole  class 
was  delighted.  They  loved  to  see  Karl's 
humiliation.  They  knew  what  was  com- 
ing, and  a  boy  couldn't  even  help  laugh- 
ing a  bit.  Senora  Garcia  didn't  seem  to 
care  about  the  laugh.  All  she  did  was 
look  at  Karl,  and  the  more  she  looked  at 
him,  the  more  she  hated  him,  for  he 
would  look  back  in  spite  of  everything. 
Suddenly,  her  right  hand  flashed  in  an 
instant,  and  she  hit  Karl  across  the  face 
with  all  her  might,  almost  throwing  him 
to  the  ground.  And  the  children,  the 
beautiful  children,  the  children  of  God, 
the  other  kids  in  the  room,  yes,  the 
children,  the  children  laughed. 

Karl's  first  reaction  was  shock,  but  the 
laughs,  the  teacher's  wicked  smile,  the 
awful  pain  in  his  face,  his  complete 
humiliation,  made  him  realize  his  sad 
position.  All  this  pride  took  hold  of  him, 
and  he  immediately  composed  himself, 
held  the  tears,  and  looked  back  at  the 
teacher  with  the  same  terrifying  look 
that  had  scared  Jose  P.  two  months  ago. 

"How  dare  you  hit  me  like  that!"  he 
said,  his  strong  voice  ringing  in  the  ears 
of  everyone  in  the  room.  "How  dare 
you!  You  sick  woman,  don't  you  know 
who  I  am!  My  father  will  have  you 
thrown  out  of  here  for  this."  And  now 
he  looked  at  the  class  with  the  same 
look.  "And  you,  how  can  you  laugh?  Are 
you  all  heartless?  Don't  you  believe  in 
the  equality  of  mankind,  don't  you  con- 
sider me  a  human  being?  Is  there  any 
feeling  in  you?  How  soon  you  forget 
that  your  own  ancestors  were  once 
persecuted,  that  the  Christians  were  prey 
to  the  Romans,  and  the  Catholics  mas- 
sacred in  England  and  other  Protestant 
countries."  Then  he  turned  to  the  teach- 
er again.  "But  you,  you!  A  supposedly 
mature  woman,  with  four  years  of  col- 
lege and  believed  to  be  intelligent.  You 
do  this  to  me!  May  God  forgive  me,  but 
allow  me  to  say  that  even  though  a  Jew, 
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at  least  I  am  not  a  thief,  a  drunk,  and  a 
drug  addict,  like  your  son." 

The  children,  of  course,  like  the  teach- 
er, had  been  immune,  even  though  im- 
pressed, by  Karl's  fine  speech.  But  now 
the  blood  burned  in  their  veins.  Karl 
Kenter  had  publicly  insulted  the  teach- 
er's son,  a  teacher's  son!  This  offered 
another  opportunity  to  pick  on  him. 
They  had  the  teacher  on  their  side.  And 
she  looked  ferocious!  Karl  had  touched  a 
point  to  which  she  was  very  sensitive. 

"Get  out  of  this  class  right  now,"  she 
said.  "Come  on,  you  filthy  Jew,  get  out 
of  here  right  now.  Get  out  and  go  to  the 
office."  Her  voice  had  been  low,  but 
very  intense. 

The  children  did  not  hesitate.  They 
began  repeating  her  words.  The  same 
cruelty  that  makes  many  of  those  of  the 
Spanish  race  laugh  boisterously  when  a 
bull  dies  in  a  bullfight,  that  same  cruelty 
manifested  itself  even  more  when  the 
children  saw  the  boy's  humiliation  with 
wicked  merriment.  "Get  out,"  they  said. 
"Go,  Jew.  Come  on,  out.  You  bloody 
bastard,  we  don't  want  you.  Go  away 
and  die  like  your  ancestors."  They  got 
more  and  more  violent.  The  little  intel- 
lectual-teacher's pet,  got  up  and  gave  a 
harangue:  "He  won't  get  out.  Well  then, 
let's  chase  him  out." 

Karl  couldn't  move,  not  knowing 
what  to  do,  and  amazed  at  the  cruelty  of 
those  people.  But  he  finally  realized  that 
he  must  leave,  when  several  students  got 
up  and  began  approaching  him  with 
closed  fists.  The  teacher  led  the  little 
mob.  "Get  him,  get  him."  And  then  he 
ran. 

But  the  cruelty  of  the  children  had 
overpowered  them,  and  they  wanted  to 
rip  that  boy  to  pieces  as  if  he  were  a  bull 
in  the  bullring  and  they  the  'matadores.' 
Without  a  single  other  thought  in  their 
mind,  they  ran  after  him.  The  teacher 
remained  in  class,  glancing  at  the  whole 


thing  placidly.  Karl  ran  and  more  than 
thirty  children  after  him.  The  scene  re- 
called a  mob  in  the  French  Revolution, 
running  after  an  aristocrat  to  cut  off  his 
head.  Karl  was  terrified,  he  heard  the 
screams,  the  yells  behind  him.  Running 
through  the  countless  halls,  he  saw  no 
help.  The  chase,  the  man-hunt  did  not 
stop  and  he  went  up  the  stairs  to  the 
terrace.  About  ten  of  the  bloodthirsty 
bastards  still  were  after  him.  The  other 
twenty  had  given  up,  for  Karl  was  too 
quick.  It  all  happened  so  rapidly,  that 
the  authorities  of  the  school,  if  they 
really  cared,  didn't  have  time  to  act.  Karl 
was  in  the  terrace,  this  time  with  no 
escape.  And  there  was  no  doubt  that 
those  children  would  rip  him  to  pieces. 
He  walked  back,  and  back.  He  didn't 
look  behind,  and  the  children  didn't 
look  ahead.  They  just  looked  at  Karl  and 
kept  closing  in. 

Suddenly,  in  a  disgraceful,  terrible 
moment,  Karl  felt  himself  in  thin  air,  as 
if  he  had  been  pushed  violently,  and 
with  no  ground  under  his  feet.  He  gave  a 
shrill,  terrifying  scream,  like  that  of  an 
epileptic  when  he  has  an  attack,  and  hit 
the  hard  ground  from  a  distance  of 
thirty-five  feet. 

All  the  community,  the  whole  school 
was  astounded.  The  parents  were 
wealthy,  influential.  The  kids  were  ex- 
posed to  all  kinds  of  interrogations,  and 
then  they  said  it  had  just  been  playing. 
The  teacher  got  away  from  it  all  by 
saying  she  just  couldn't  stop  the  child- 
ren. David  and  Keith  felt  genuinely  sorry 
and  also  that  they  had  not  been  good 
enough  friends  to  Karl.  And  the  funeral 
was  quite  something.  Most  of  the  killers 
of  the  child  were  there,  saying  they  were 
really  sorry.  And  people  forgave  them, 
for  they  were,  after  all,  "children."  But 
if  they  had  the  opportunity,  most  of 
them  would  probably  have  done  it  all 
over  again. 


By  the  Sea,  at  Nightfall 


Richard  Puckett 


Illustrated  by  Robin  Bray 
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Into  the  dusk, 

a  dank,  phlegmatic  sky 

of  ashen  clouds, 

sails  a  shadowy  bird. 

Nightly  the  waves  swarm  in, 

like  the  loose  stars, 

gathering  one,  a  hundred 

galaxies  of  sand. 

The  cadence  of  the  rising 

and  falling  waves 

resounds  through  the  darkness 

clear,  loud,  —and  yet,  unheard 

The  damp  moonlight: 
a  mist  of  silver  blood, 
spills  through  the  haze, 
clings  to"  the  sandy  beach. 
Its  melancholy  gaze, 
distant  and  near,  soaks 
up  its  own  light  and  leaves 
the  sea  in  darkness. 

Ah,  now  I  can  hear 
the  call  of  a  gull  far 
into  the  night; 
echoing  its  message, 
sending  its  cry,  like 
a  knife,  into  my  lungs. 
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SAM  JONES 
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Illustrated  by  Lee  Wilder 


"Sam  Jones,"  Dave's  second  contribu- 
tion to  PENMAN,  grew  from  a  creative 
writing  assignment.  Dave  is  a  member  of 
the  Spanish  Honor  Society,  the  Blue  and 
Gray  staff,  and  the  Varsity  Baseball 
team.  He  enjoys  sports  and  music. 

irray  skies  prevented  the  bright 
yellow  sunshine  from  opening  Sam 
Jones'  eyes  that  morning,  but  as  usual, 
he  awoke  at  the  crack  of  dawn,  having 
done  so  for  some  thirty  years.  He  re- 
moved his  night  cap  and  pulled  the 
sheets  off.  He  sat  on  the  edge  of  his  bed, 
his  legs  dangling  over  the  side.  With  his 
good  leg  he  reached  for  his  shiny  cane 
hanging  on  the  nail  in  the  wall  so  he 
could  support  himself.  With  considerable 
effort  he  stood  up  and  limped  to  the 
chiffonier  to  dress  himself.  He  had 
reason  to  hurry,  wanting  to  mail  a  letter 
at  the  post  office  before  the  mail  pickup. 
With  letter  in  hand,  he  stepped  into  the 
warm  Georgia  morning.  The  post  office 
was  a  half  mile  up  the  road  on  the  other 
side  of  the  tracks  beside  the  train  depot. 
He  began  the  long  trek  to  the  post  office 
but  the  going  was  slow,  his  limp  hin- 
dered him. 

In  his  younger  days  his  bad  leg  had 
bothered  him,  and  he  had  hated  his 
handicap,  but  gradually  he  accepted  it, 
and  now  at  sixty  he  was  almost  proud  of 
it.  It  was  his  "red  badge  of  courage."  He 
was  crippled  in  1918  when  he  was  a 
doughboy  in  France.  He  had  been 
wounded  in  the  trenches  during  the 
battle  of  Chateau-Thierry.  He  single- 
handedly  had  wiped  out  a  German  ma- 
chine gun  nest  and  won  the  Silver  Star 
for  his  bravery.  He  was  stabbed  in  the  leg 
with  a  bayonet  but  was  lucky  not  to 
lose  the  leg.  Had  he  not  applied  a 
tourniquet,  the  leg  probably  would  have 


been  amputated.  The  medic  wanted  to 
amputate;  but  Sam  said,  "I'd  rather  be 
all  gone  than  half  gone."  So  he  got  to 
keep  his  leg. 

He  moved  toward  the  post  office 
slowly  but  surely.  His  cane  kept  a 
rhythmic  pace  and  hit  the  ground  with 
every  step.  The  walk  was  a  long  one  for 
the  old  man,  but  he  enjoyed  the  exercise 
and  fresh  air.  Nothing  had  escaped  the 
early  morning  dew  as  it  lay  glistening  on 
the  ground.  Sam's  feet  were  soaked  from 
the  wet  grass,  and  he  depended  on  his 
cane  for  sure  footing. 

Sam  had  made  his  own  cane  to  his 
fitting  because  he  never  liked  the  ones  he 
had  had  before.  From  a  fallen  branch  of 
a  walnut  Sam  had  constructed  one  to  his 
liking.  He  spent  hours  with  sandpaper 
working  the  wood  to  a  smooth  soft  feel. 
Then  with  a  coat  of  varnish  and  polish 
he  had  his  cane.  His  priceless  cane.  He 
polished  it  to  a  mirror-like  shine  each 
night  before  retiring  to  bed. 

He  slowed  to  a  concentrated  pace  as 
he  approached  the  railroad  tracks,  on  the 
other  side  of  which  lay  the  post  office. 
He  stopped  at  the  foot  of  the  wet  tracks 
and  reached  into  his  vest  pocket  and 
pulled  out  his  gold  pocket  watch.  It 
would  be  another  ten  minutes  before  the 
6:45  morning  express  came  through.  As 
soon  as  his  foot  hit  the  track  his  legs 
slipped  from  beneath  him.  He  fell  hard. 
Momentarily  stunned,  he  lay  on  his  back 
before  he  came  to  his  senses.  His  elbow 
throbbed  in  pain.  He  tried  to  lift  himself 
with  his  elbows  but  the  pain  was  too 
much.  He  checked  his  watch,  and  it 
would  be  seven  minutes  before  the  train 
was  due.  He  looked  for  his  cane  and  saw 
that  it  was  several  feet  away.  The  gravel 
jabbed  into  his  back.  He  rested  his  head 
on  a  wooden  tie  trying  to  evaluate  his 
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predicament.  He  first  thought  of  Mr. 
White,  the  mailman,  who  came  by  at 
6:45.  But  he  didn't  want  to  depend  on 
Mr.  White's  punctuality.  He  rolled  over 
on  his  stomach  and  tried  to  pull  himself 
with  his  arms,  but  his  elbow  hurt  so 
badly  he  could  only  use  one  arm.  And 
with  one  arm  he  didn't  have  the 
strength.  He  reached  for  his  cane  hoping 
to  be  able  to  lift  himself,  but  he  couldn't 
even  sit  up.  He  began  to  realize  the 
danger  he  was  in.  He  had  not  seen  one 
person  during  his  walk.  Realizing  how 
hard  it  would  be  for  someone  to  see  him 
from  a  distance,  he  pulled  out  a  long 
white  handkerchief  from  his  back  pants 
pocket.  He  tied  it  to  his  cane  ready  to 
raise  it  if  anyone  came  by.  He  tried  to 
roll,  but  his  bad  leg  could  not  stand  the 
weight  of  his  body  and  reacted  painfully. 
Again  he  checked  the  time.  He  had 
only  three  minutes  more.  He  lifted  his 
head  and  strained  to  see  or  hear  evidence 
of  a  possible  rescuer.  He  laid  his  ear  on 
the  track  and  could  hear  a  flowing  hum 
from  the  train  coming  down  the  tracks. 


Time  was  growing  short.  He  looked  up 
once  more  and  saw  Mr.  White  down  the 
road.  Again  he  tried  to  get  off  with  his 
cane.  He  was  too  weak.  He  heard  a  faint 
whistle  in  the  distance.  He  looked  up 
and  yelled  but  Mr.  White  couldn't  hear. 
He  raised  his  cane  and  waved  it  fran- 
tically from  side  to  side.  The  tracks 
began  to  vibrate  from  the  on-coming 
train.  Sam  could  see  the  train  now.  He 
wondered  if  the  engineer  could  see  him. 
Sam  looked  back  at  Mr.  White.  The 
sound  of  the  train  was  growing  louder; 
before  long  it  would  be  useless  to  yell. 
He  yelled  again  in  desperation  still  wav- 
ing the  cane.  Whether  Mr.  White  heard 
the  yell  or  just  looked  up  to  see  the 
train,  it  didn't  matter.  He  saw  the 
trouble  immediately  and  broke  into  a 
run.  By  the  time  Mr.  White  reached  Sam, 
the  train  was  not  more  than  a  hundred 
yards  away.  Sam  dropped  his  cane  and 
reached  out  to  Mr.  White.  Mr.  White 
grabbed  Sam's  arm,  at  a  full  run,  and 
pulled  him  off  the  tracks.  And  the  6:45 
swept  on  to  Atlanta. 
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An  Interpretation  of  the 
Rock  Opera  TOMMY 


William  Rice 


William  C.  Rice,  a  senior,  wrote  this 
analysis  of  the  rock  opera  "Tommy  "  as  a 
result  of  his  deep  interest  in  music  and 
its  various  interpretations.  He  says  that 
his  primary  enjoyment  comes  from  dis- 
cussing the  music  he  hears  with  others. 
Artistically  inclined,  he  has  written 
several  poems  for  PENMAN,  but  this  is 
his  first  non-fiction  article  to  be  pub- 
lished. Bill  is  a  member  of  Elos  and 
National  Honor  Societies  and  would  like 
to  attend  William  and  Mary  in  the  fall. 

lommy,  by  The  Who,  is  the  first 
opera  written  by  a  modern  rock  group. 
Composed  by  Peter  Townshend,  John 
Entwistle,  Keith  Moon,  and  Sonny  Boy 
Williamson,  it  was  the  first  in  a  series  of 
rock  operas  that  included  Arthur,  by 
The  Kinks,  and  Jesus  Christ  Superstar, 
the  Broadway  hit. 

When  the  album  was  released,  I  lis- 
tened to  it  extensively  and  was  contin- 
ually puzzled  by  various  clues  and 
themes  I  saw  running  through  the  lyrics, 
music,  and  artwork  on  the  folder  inside. 
Things  kept  popping  into  my  mind,  clues 
to  what  I  thought  might  be  of  possible 
significance  in  the  opera.  One  day  in 
tenth  grade,  my  mind  drifted  as  it  often 
does,  and  I  suddenly  latched  on  to  an 
incredible  little  theory.  I  thought,  par- 
ticularly because  of  a  certain  capitaliza- 
tion, that  perhaps  Tommy  was  an  al- 
legorical Christ  figure.  Further  considera- 
tion of  the  matter  led  me  to  believe  that 
my  hypothesis  was  not  wild  but  had 
some  solid  and  conclusive  evidence  to 
support  it.  Since  then  I  have  expanded 
on  the  subject,  drawing  all  sorts  of  un- 
seen   possibilities    out    of  mere    sound 


effects  in  the  recording,  minute  details  in 
the  pictures,  and  various  other  minutiae. 

What  I  intend  to  show  in  this  article 
is,  in  a  condensed  form,  how  the  lyrics 
of  the  rock  opera  Tommy  lend  plausi- 
bility to  my  hypothesis  that  Tommy  is 
in  fact  a  rather  subtle  Christ  figure. 

The  opera  begins  with  "Overture,"  a 
long  instrumental  piece  which  draws 
music  from  the  entire  opera  for  a  curi- 
ously culminating  beginning.  The  first 
few  lines  of  the  opera  tell  that  Tommy  is 
yet  unborn,  that  his  father  is  believed 
dead  in  World  War  I,  and  that  his  mother 
is  waiting  now  for  her  child. 

Next,  "It's  a  Boy"  rejoicingly  an- 
nounces thrice  that  "A  son!"  has  been 
born. 

"1921"  develops  the  plot  line  more 
definitively.  Tommy's  mother  has  now 
acquired  a  lover,  and  Tommy's  father 
returns  unexpectedly  and  kills  the  in- 
truder in  a  quarrel.  Mother  and  father 
become  frantic  when  they  realize  that 
Tommy  has  been  witness  to  this  horrible 
act  of  violence,  and,  in  their  hysteria, 
hammer  and  persist  at  the  boy  to  forget 
the  whole  incident. 

You  didn't  hear  it 
You  didn't  see  it 

You  never  heard  of  it,  not  a  word  of  it. 
You  won't  say  nothing  to  no  one 
Never  tell  a  soul  what  you  know  is 
the  Truth. 

From  the  violence  and  emotional 
trauma  Tommy  becomes  deaf,  dumb, 
and  blind.  He  is  suddenly  totally  unre- 
ceptive  to  the  world  around  him;  but  the 
next  song,  "Amazing  Journey,"  indicates 
with  peaceful  melodic  lyrics  that  Tom- 
my  has  come  into  contact  with  some 
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heavenly  figure,  whose  eyes  "transmit  all 
they  know,"  whose  tall  figure  is  clothed 
"in  a  silver  sparked  glittering  gown,"  and 
whose  "golden  beard  flows  nearly  down 
to  the  ground."  Here  I  feel  the  Christian 
allegory  is  clearly  beginning  to  take 
shape.  Tommy  is  assigned  a  heavenly, 
saint-like  role  of  innocence  though  his 
exterior  being  is  meaningless  to  the 
normal  world. 

Tommy  is  sent,  deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind,  into  the  world;  the  songs  "The 
Hawker,"  "Christmas,"  "Cousin  Kevin," 
"The  Acid  Queen,"  "Underture,"  and 
"Fiddle  About"  recount  his  adventures 
in  life  as  an  inwardly-inspired  deafmute 
blind  boy. 

Tommy  is  brought  to  a  hawker  who 
advertizes  that  his  "woman"  can  cure 
Tommy's  ills,  give  him  sight,  speech,  and 
hearing;  but  the  hawker  does  not  suc- 
ceed, and  Tommy  is  left  in  his  state  of 
seeming  tranquility. 

Next,  Tommy  is  brought  into  the 
family  circle  in  "Christmas,"  a  song 
which  Townshend  uses  as  a  battering 
ram  against  the  yuletide  and  is  exposed 
to  the  hypocrisy  and  bitterness  of  the 
"time  of  peace."  His  father  wonders  how 
Tommy  can  "be  saved  from  the  eternal 
grave."  At  the  end  of  the  song,  Tommy 
silently  sings  his  plea  to  mankind; 
though  no  one  in  the  opera  is  aware  of 
his  words,  they  carry  through  as  a  con- 
stant reminder  of  his  attitude  toward  his 
fellow  men: 

See  me,  feel  me,  touch  me,  heal  me. 
See  me,  feel  me,  touch  me,  heal  me. 

One  of  the  most  vindictive,  hideous 
songs  on  the  album  is  "Cousin  Kevin." 
Tommy  encounters  "the  school  bully, 
classroom  cheat,  nastiest  playfriend  you 
ever  could  meet"  and  is  cruelly  abused 
by  his  wicked  relative.  I  feel  this  is 
another  Who-expose  on  the  cruelty  of 
man  toward  the  less  fortunate. 

I  suppose  the  song,  "The  Acid 
Queen,"    has   exactly    the    implications 


that  are  obvious  from  the  title,  and  I  am 
fairly  certain  that  The  Who  intended  the 
song  that  follows,  "Underture"  (note  the 
pun  on  "Overture"),  to  be  an  L.S.D. 
trip.  The  Gypsy  Acid  Queen,  like  the 
hawker,  promises  to  cure  Tommy 
through  her  mystical  and  sexual  ways; 
but  her  efforts,  too,  are  in  vain  and 
Tommy  remains  hazy-eyed  and  silent. 

Tommy's  next  experience  is  with  his 
homosexual  Uncle  Ernie.  One  night 
while  he  is  staying  with  Tommy  he  de- 
cides to  "fiddle  about." 

Through  his  experiences  in  life,  Tom- 
my has  seen  the  bad,  the  ugly,  and  the 
hypocrisy  of  man;  but  despite  his  phys- 
ical and  symbolic  separation  from  so- 
ciety, he  does  have  one  singular  and 
perfect  talent  unveiled  in  "Pinball  Wiz- 
ard," a  song  which  made  the  top  charts 
as  a  single.  The  way  I  see  it,  it  is  Tom- 
my's disadvantages,  his  lack  of  distrac- 
tion, his  ability  to  see  what  is  going  on 
without  the  flashing  lights  in  his  eyes,  his 
ability  to  concentrate  above  all  those 
"buzzers  and  bells,"  that  makes  him  the 
best  pinball  player  "from  Soho  down  to 
Brighton."  The  last  stanza  of  the  song 
perhaps  lends  more  plausibility  to  my 
Christian  allegory: 

Even  my  usual  table, 

He  can  beat  my  best. 
His  disciples  lead  him  in 
And  he  just  does  the  rest. 
He's  got  crazy  flipper  fingers 
Never  seen  him  fall  .  .  . 
That  deaf  dumb  and  blind  kid 
Sure  plays  a  mean  pinball. 

In  "There's  a  Doctor,"  and  "Go  to  the 
Mirror,"  Tommy's  father  has  a  doctor 
diagnose  the  strange  illness;  the  mother 
and  father  wait  expecting  good  news  of  a 
possible  remedy,  but  the  doctor  says 
that  there  is  no  way  he  knows  of  to  cure 
Tommy,  "no  chance  of  untried  opera- 
tion," and  that  "all  hope  lies  with  him 
and  none  with  me."  Tommy  is  told  to  go 
to  the  mirror,  and  as  he  stares  blankly 
into  the  reflection,  I  believe  he  sees  the 
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god  described  in  "Amazing  Journey," 
because  he  again  sings  a  plea  to  mankind, 
one  recurring  through  the  opera,  though 
still  his  words  go  unheard: 

Listening  to  you  I  get  the  music. 
Gazing  at  you  I  get  the  heat. 
Following  you  I  climb  the  mountain 
I  get  excitement  at  your  feet! 
Right  behind  you,  I  see  the  millions 
On  you  I  see  the  glory. 
From  you  I  get  the  opinions 
From  you  I  get  the  story. 

The  overall  tension  in  the  opera  builds 
as  mother's  temper  rises.  Angry  at 
Tommy's  unreceptiveness,  she  smashes 
the  mirror  he  is  gazing  so  fixedly  into. 
"SMASH!" 

Tommy  is  thrown  out  of  his  trance, 
and  from  what  I  gather  from  the  lyrics, 
he  becomes  suddenly  aware,  or  possibly 
mankind  becomes  aware. 

Because  of  the  illustration  of  this 
song,  I  have  a  theory  that  the  actual 
Tommy  dies  here,  and  his  wisdom  and 
beliefs  spread  through  a  church  which  is 
formed  in  the  opera,  through  which  he 
speaks.  It  is  easy  to  dismiss  this  as  in- 
congruous with  the  lyrics  in  many  ways, 
though.  Another  theory  I  have  is  that  at 
this  point  in  the  opera  a  split  occurs,  and 
that  distinction  is  nebulous  and  further- 
more isn't  important  as  the  message  (if 
there  is  one)  is.  In  any  event,  the  choice 
is  the  listener's. 

The  lyrics  of  "Sensation,"  the  first 
song  of  the  liberated  Tommy,  establish 
without  a  doubt  a  modern  Christ  figure 
in  him. 

"I  overwhelm  as  I  approach  you 
Make  your  lungs  hold  breath  inside!", 

"They  worship  me  and  all  I  touch", 

"My  warm  momentum  throws  their 
stance",  and 

"I  leave  a  trail  of  rooted  people 
Mesmerized  by  just  the  sight, 
The  few  I've  touched  are  now  disciples 
Love  as  One  I  Am  the  Light  ..." 


After  this  momentous,  even  pro- 
phetic, song  is  over,  a  newsboy  an- 
nounces "Extra!  Read  all  about  it. 
Pinball  wizard  in  a  miracle  cure!"  Thus  I 
see  the  spreading  of  the  news  of  Christ. 

I  interpret  the  next  band,  "Sally 
Simpson,"  as  a  twentieth  century 
example  of  the  gradual  spreading  of  the 
word  of  Christ:  Mr.  Simpson  is  opposed 
to  daughter  Sally's  attending  a  rock 
concert  where  Tommy  superstar  will 
perform.  Sally  is  devoted,  though,  and 
goes  anyway.  When  Tommy  comes  out 
on  stage,  the  crowd  goes  into  a  wild 
frenzy,  and  Sally  is  hurt  while  rushing 
the  stage.  Sally  eventually  "got  married 
to  a  rock  musician  she  met  in  Cali- 
fornia," and  Tommy  "always  talks  about 
the  day  the  disciples  all  went  wild." 

Up  to  this  point  in  the  opera  little  has 
been  heard  of  Tommy's  actual  philos- 
ophy, but  in  "I'm  Free,"  he  gives  what 
strikes  me  as  an  interesting  little  sermon: 

If  I  told  you  what  it  takes 
To  reach  the  highest  high, 
You'd  laugh  and  say, 
'Nothing's  that  simple.' 
But  you've  been  told  so  many 

times  before 
Messiahs  pointed  to  the  door 
And  no  one  had  the  guts  to  leave  the 

temple. 
I'm  Free!  I'm  Free! 
And  freedom  tastes  of  reality. 

The  chorus  responds  with  "How  can 
we  follow?"  and  Tommy  begins  the  era 
of  "Tommy's  Holiday  Camp"  in  the 
next  song,  "Welcome."  He  invites  all 
people  to  come:  milkmen,  bakers,  little 
old  ladies,  and  even  shoe  makers.  More 
and  more  people  flock  to  the  palace;  an 
extension  is  added;  and  suddenly  at  the 
top  we  find  our  old  friend,  Uncle 
Ernie— the  Pope.  This  rich  palace  is  cer- 
tainly a  take-off  Who-style  on  the 
Vatican. 

The  last  song  takes  place  at  Tommy's 

Holiday  Camp.  "We're  Not  Gonna  Take 

(Continued  on  Page  44) 
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I  have  walked  dark  shores  in  a  stranger  land, 
Where  a  darker  ocean  meets  gray  sand. 
A  wet  wind  plays  with  the  somber  waves, 
And  the  voice  of  the  dark  in  madness  raves. 

I  wander  alone,  in  the  timeless  place; 
Perpetual  twilight,  suspended  space. 
I  follow,  blindly,  the  echoing  cry, 
Sometimes  a  scream,  more  often  a  sigh. 

Sanity's  light  is  a  stranger  there 
Where  the  whispers  of  darkness  cloud  the  air 
Like  the  fog,  enshrouding  the  nameless  sea; 
Constant  and  haunting,  enrapturing  me. 

Would  that  a  ray  of  celestial  light 
Dispelling  the  clouds,  could  reach  my  sight; 
Then  might  I  find  my  way  again 
Home  from  the  darkness,  back  to  men. 


Illustrated  by  Robert  Downs 
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Memories  of  Old  Georgetown 


Anastasia  Kolaitis 


Photography  by  Teddy  Kocur 


Tassy  's  article  is  her  first  to  be  published 
in  PENMAN.  She  is  a  senior  this  year 
and  a  member  of  the  National  and 
French  Honor  Societies.  She  enjoys 
singing  and  appeared  in  the  school  pro- 
duction of  "Fiddler  on  the  Roof.  " 

1  he  earliest  knowledge  we  have  of 
Georgetown  concerns  the  Indians  who 
were  living  there  when  the  White  ex- 
plorers came.1  The  honor  of  being  the 
first  European  to  travel  to  the  village  of 
Tohogae,  now  recognized  as  George- 
town, is  given  to  an  Englishman,  Henry 
Fleete,  in  1632.  Settlement  was  slow, 
however,  and  a  hundred  years  passed 
before  the  tobacco  trade  caused  a  group 
of  Scotch  merchants  to  seek  land  on  the 
Virginia  shore  of  the  Potomac.  Later,  a 
village  was  settled  under  the  name  of 
Alexandria. 

Across  the  river  in  Maryland  another 
Scotsman,  Ninian  Beall,  patented  a  grant 
of  land  in  1703  under  the  name  of 
"Rock  of  Dunbarton."  Still  another 
Scotsman,  George  Gordon,  in  1734  be- 
came the  owner  of  3,000  acres  of  land 
adjoining  the  Rock  of  Dunbarton, 
where,  in  1745,  he  built  a  tobacco  ware- 
house near  the  foot  of  the  road  from  the 
north.  In  1751  an  Act  of  the  Maryland 
Assembly  appointed  six  commissioners 
to  "lay  out  and  erect  a  town  on  the 
Potowmack  River,"  above  the  mouth  of 
Rock  Creek,  on  sixty  acres  of  land 
owned  by  George  Gordon  and  George 
Beall,  Ninian's  heir.  It  was  to  be  called 
Georgetown,  presumably  in  honor  of 
George  II,  the  King  of  England.  A  year 
later,  a  tobacco  store  was  opened  to 
export  the  tobacco  leaves,  and  it  became 
the  "principle  establishment"  on  the 
upper  Potomac.2 

In  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 


and  early  nineteenth  centuries,  the  busy 
seaport  of  Georgetown  had  the  finest  of 
America's  gun  factories,  a  flour  mill,  and 
a  flourishing  tobacco  industry.  Because 
of  the  overall  economic  expansion  that 
the  seaport  was  undergoing,  slave  labor 
was  in  demand;  thus,  the  town  was 
peopled  largely  by  Negroes.3 

One  may  wonder  why  there  are  a 
great  number  of  taverns  in  Georgetown. 
With  ships  arriving  and  departing  in 
addition  to  the  country  gentlemen  com- 
ing to  town  to  sell  their  crops  and  tend 
to  other  business,  there  was  a  need  for 
taverns.  The  first  was  opened  by  Joseph 
Belt  in  1751  "to  keep  a  Public  House  of 
Entertainment"  at  the  mouth  of  Rock 
Creek.4 

In  1790  George  Washington  was 
earnestly  involved  in  redesigning  George- 
town; he  wanted  to  draw  up  the  grounds 
for  Federal  buildings  and  proceeded  with 
the  selection  of  Major  Pierre  L'Enfant,  a 
Frenchman,  as  the  architect  in  1791.  But 
the  initial  transformation  of  Georgetown 
from  a  rather  shabby,  run-down  town 
into  "Washington's  most  fashionable 
address"  was  delayed  until  after  the 
close  of  World  War  I  at  which  time  sev- 
eral high  officials  made  their  homes  in 
the  town.  Then,  during  the  twenties, 
wealthy  persons  bought  larger  estates,  re- 
modeled the  houses,  and  laid  out  elab- 
orate, formal  gardens  until  the  "restora- 
tion" was  at  its  peak  with  eager  buyers 


1  Grace  Dunlop  Ecker,  A  Portrait  of  Old 
George  Town  (Richmond,  The  Dietz  Press,  Inc.),  p.  3. 

2  Mathilde  D.  Williams,  "Introducing  Two  1  8th 
Century  Towns"  (Washington,  Peabody  Library  As- 
sociation of  Georgetown,  1959),  p.  1. 

3  Ecker,  Portrait,  p.  1 8 
*  Ibid.,  pp.  24-25. 
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youths'  donning  jeans  and  beads  . 


'Georgetown  appeals  to  a  variety  of  people  . . . 


Georgetown's  Townhouses 
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for   the   smallest,   poorest  houses,  even 
stables. 

The  original  town,  of  course  smaller 
than  today's  Georgetown,  began  with  a 
north-south  line  just  west  of  30th  Street. 
An  original  boundary  stone  has  been 
found  in  the  garden  at  30th  and  N 
Streets,  on  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  inter- 
section. The  northern  line  ran  to  the 
western  boundary  at  34th  Street  and 
may  be  identified  by  the  bend  in  Wis- 
consin Avenue.  On  the  south,  the 
Potomac  River  carried  the  boundary  to 
the  Virginia  shore.5  There  are  several 
attractive  approaches  to  Georgetown, 
but  perhaps  the  most  obvious  is  by  way 
of  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

Georgetown  has  a  number  of  historical 
attractions,  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
being  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal. 
Today,  the  C&O  Canal  is  enjoyed  be- 
cause of  its  scenic  path  for  bike  riders 
and  hikers.  George  Washington  began  the 
"Potowmack"  Canal  to  link  the  eastern 
seaboard  with  western  lands  in  the  Ohio 
River  basin.  Complete  canalization  of 
the  Potomac  to  Pittsburgh  was  com- 
pleted in  1828  by  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Company.  Unfortunately,  Wash- 
ington died  before  its  completion.6 

Originally  the  home  of  the  League  of 
American  Pen  Women,  the  Southworth 
Cottage,  3600  Prospect  Street,  is  a 
charming  little  home  where  Mrs. 
E. D.E.N.  Southworth  lived  in  the  sixties 
and  wrote  her  novels— "one  for  every 
year  of  her  life."7 

Montrose  Park,  across  the  street  from 
Dunbarton  on  30th  Street,  was  originally 
known  as  Parrott's  Woods.  It  was  bought 
in  1837  by  the  Boyce  family  (belonging 
to  the  Earls  of  Montrose),  and  they 
named  it  Montrose.  Immediately  west  of 
Montrose  Park  is  Lover's  Lane.  It  makes 
one  of  the  pleasantest  walks  in  George- 
town, from  Rock  Creek  to  the  heights.8 

The  Old  Presbyterian  Church,  S.E. 
30th  and  M  Streets  N.W.,  is  across  the 
street  from  historical  Union  Tavern  and 


was  founded  in  1780  by  the  Reverend 
Stephen  Bloomer  Balch.  He  courage- 
ously led  the  Georgetown  boys  at  the 
Battle  of  Bladensburg.9 

The  quaint  Little  Stone  House  located 
at  3051  M  Street,  has  caused  much  dis- 
cussion. For  many  years  tradition  had  it 
said  that  Major  Pierre  L'Enfant  had  his 
headquarters  there  while  mapping  the 
new  Capital  City.  In  1765  the  Laymans' 
built  a  house  there,  and  it  served  as  both 
home  and  shop  to  them.  As  you  enter 
the  structure,  you  seem  to  disappear  in 
an  atmosphere  of  colonial  security;  the 
squeaky  wooden  floors  and  the  simple 
furniture  remind  one  of  the  historic  past. 
It  is  a  story  and  one  half  tall  with  an 
adjoining  garden  in  the  back.  It  was  pre- 
served for  the  educational  enjoyment  of 
the  American  people  in  1950. 10 

The  site  of  Union  Tavern  on  30th  and 
M  Streets  entertained  notable  guests 
such  as  Louis  Philippe,  later  King  of 
France,  Jerome  Bonaparte,  and  various 
American  officials.  It  was  opened  in 
1800.  In  1936  it  was  torn  down  with  the 
exception  of  the  West  Wing.  Although 
officially  recognized  as  "Union  Tavern," 
it  is  also  known  as  "Suter's  Tavern".  It  is 
especially  famous  because  President 
Washington  frequently  dined  and  slept 
there. 

Also  in  historic  Georgetown  is  the 
Yellow  House,  1430  33rd  Street.  It  is 
believed  to  be  the  oldest  house  in 
Georgetown  (built  before  1733)  and  has 
been  known  by  that  name  for  more  than 
two  centuries.  It  is  a  "two-story-and- 
( Continued  on  Page  44) 

5  Williams,  Two  Towns,  pp.  1-2. 

6  Randall    Bond    Truett,    editor,    Washington, 
D.C.  (New  York,  Hastings  House,  1968),  p.  481. 

7  Ecker,  Portrait,  p.  116. 

8  Truett,  Washington,  p.  365. 

9  Ibid.,  p.  350. 

10  Ecker,  Portrait,  pp.  85-86. 
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+       *      4 

Lisa  Matthews,  who  is  part  Cherokee,, 
has  dedicated  this  poem  to  the  Anasazi, 
an  ancient  tribe  who  inhabited  the  south- 
west United  States  before  the  time  of 
Christ.  The  Anasazi  prospered  as  cliff 
dwellers  in  the  Mesa  Verde  area  of  what 
is  now  Arizona,  before  disaster  struck 
their  race.  A  vanishing  water  supply 
forced  the  tribe  to  leave  their  pueblo 
homes,  and  Time  has  erased  all  traces  of 
their  civilization.  ■*  ■ 
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In  a  faraway  place 
Where  winds  full  of  sad  songs 
Week  for  those  who  have  gone, 
There  is  a  mesa. 

It  is  a  great  old  mesa 
Full  of  strong  magic 
And  it  has  a  crown  of  seven  stars. 

At  the  top,  above  the  pinons, 
Above  the  soft  yellow  moon 
Is  a  very  ancient  tree. 

It  has  heard  the  chants, 

The  prayers  and  the  stories  of  The  People. 

It  has  heard  their  death  cries. 

All  the  People's  sorrow  and  tears 

Have  crystallized  into  a  fruit. 

The  single  fruit  which  the  tree  guards. 

Its  bitter  juice 

Tells  of  a  proud,  brave  race  of  men 

Destroyed  by  that  which  they  could  not  see 

The  seed  holds  the  love  of  the  People 
For  the  Spirit  which  gave  them  life — 
The  love  of  the  People  for  the  mesa 
With  the  crown  of  seven  stars. 

Eat  the  fruit  and  plant  the  seed. 
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THE  JOURNEY 


Michele  Gillette 
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Marie  Hartshorn 


"The  Journey,"  Michele 's  second  excur- 
sion into  the  short  story  field,  firmly 
establishes  her  as  a  capable  writer  of 
prose.  The  story  itself  is  based  on  a  per- 
sonal experience.  Michele  belongs  to  the 
National,  Science,  French,  and  ELOS 
Honor  Societies  and  was  a  member  of 
Washington-Lee's  "It's  Academic"  team. 
She  plans  to  attend  the  University  of 
Virginia  next  year  and  study  to  become 
a  doctor. 

It  was  cold.  Everything  around  me 
was  cold.  The  sheets,  the  pillow  case, 
even  the  air  that  passed  swiftly  over  my 
face  seemed  chilled,  and  I  in  turn  was 
cold  all  over.  I  was  no  longer  conscious 
of  the  pain,  in  any  real  sense  of  the 
word.  Fear  had  replaced  any  feeling  of 
pain.  Fear  was  in  the  cold  air  and  the 
bleak  walls  and  in  every  frozen  part  of 
my  body.  You  should  be  glad,  I  said.  For 
the  pain,  you  should  be  glad.  But  fear 
had  replaced  even  reason.  I  could  only 
understand  the  cold. 

Finally,  the  double  doors  and  the  kind 
anesthesiologist.  That  made  it  no  easier 
to  bear.  They  were  all  kind,  all  the  doc- 
tors and  interns  and  nurses.  When  the 
darkness  came,  I  was  not  ready  for  it. 
No,  no,  not  even  for  the  pain,  please  no. 
I  am  not  ready.  How  can  you  know? 
You  can  help  me  with  all  the  shining 
machines;  you  can  breathe  for  me  and 
feed  me  and  run  my  heart  and  my  ner- 
vous system  but  only  I  can  live.  How  can 
you  be  sure?  I  am  the  only  one  who  can 
make  the  journey,  and  I  cannot  do  it 
except  that  I  be  alone.  You  cannot  help 
me  as  much  as  you  think.  I  know,  and 
acknowledge. 

A  journey  through  the  dark  is  a 
strange  thing.  Blind  we  are  born  into  the 
world,  and  blind  we  leave  it;  and  in  these 


moments  when  the  balance  is  tipped 
neither  one  way  or  the  other,  we  are  also 
blind.  The  feeling  of  infinity  just  one 
step  away,  in  the  dark  of  the  journey, 
perhaps  only  under  your  feet,  perhaps 
right  under  your  foot  as  you  prepare  for 
the  next  step,  envelops  the  traveller.  It  is 
there,  and  its  presence  is  constant,  the 
most  constant  and  inescapable  truth  in 
any  world.  Testing  the  footing,  not 
knowing,  in  the  darkness,  with  the  pres- 
ence of  the  infinite  omnipresent  is  not  a 
thing  easily  done.  It  is  a  thing  to  do 
alone. 

I  undertake  this  journey  wholly  wil- 
lingly with  my  reason,  but  my  heart 
retains  vestiges  of  that  fear  which  ac- 
companied me  to  this  place.  I  am  no 
longer  cold;  I  am  rather  without  feeling. 
The  dark  is  not  cold;  winds  do  not  blow 
here.  There  is  only  the  dark,  the  infinity 
underfoot,  and  my  eyes  that  cannot  see. 

No  help,  no,  you  cannot  help  me.  You 
cannot  make  my  eyes  see.  You  cannot 
take  the  right  step  for  me.  More,  you 
cannot  make  my  eyes  want  to  see.  You 
cannot  stop  me  from  running  headlong 
into  the  dark,  from  taking  the  step  that  I 
know  to  be  wrong.  But  neither  is  it 
wholly  my  decision.  Something  there  is 
that  guides  me;  something  there  is  that  is 
responsible  for  me.  What  it  is,  I  cannot 
say;  sometimes  I  cannot  even  imagine. 

Carefully,  now.  Carefully  and  slow, 
because  so  much  depends  on  this  step. 
And  the  next.  So  much  depends  on  the 
next  one.  But  this  one  will  be  made  first. 
I  feel  the  dark;  dark  is  no  longer  an 
intangible  thing.  The  dark  takes  on  form 
and  texture.  I  feel  the  dark  brood  over 
my  head,  all  around  me.  It  does  not 
menace,  it  does  not  threaten,  but  still  I 
feel  it  wait  there. 

The  dark  opens  in  front  of  me,  reveal- 
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ing  only  more  dark.  The  darkness  is 
infinite  before  me  and  oblivion  waits  in 
infinity  below  my  feet.  I  am  not  afraid; 
the  fear  has  left  me,  seemingly  a  long 
time  ago.  I  walk  on,  slowly,  conscious 
only  of  two  things.  I  feel  infinity  below 
and  an  understanding  above.  I  can  trust 
neither;  I  can  ignore  neither.  I  am  still 
alone. 

I  want  to  stop  but  I  cannot.  I  cannot 
stop  and  I  dare  not  go  on.  It  is  so  close. 
So  close,  I  can  feel  it  there,  right  there.  I 
can  feel  the  edge  right  beneath  my  foot. 
I  want  to  stop,  I  cannot  step  there. 
Something  impels  me  to  continue.  I 
cannot  go  that  way;  perhaps  this  other 
way  will  be  better.  No,  there  is  the  edge, 
closer  now.  How  can  that  be,  closer? 
Turn  again,  there;  perhaps  there  is  the 
right  way.  Yes,  that  one  step  will  be 
well,  but  the  next,  the  next,  I  can  feel 
the  infinite  presence  waiting  right  there. 
Waiting  for  that  next  step. 

How  long,  how  long  is  it  that  I  am  a 
traveller  in  this  uncharted  darkness? 
How  long  am  I  a  blind  pilgrim,  searching 
for  I  know  not  what  sanctuary,  what 
shrine?  It  is  an  immeasurable  time,  short 
or  long,  I  do  not  know.  It  must  be  long; 
remember  all  the  agonizing  steps,  the 
racking  decisions.  It  must  be  short,  be- 
cause this  step  is  the  same  as  the  first; 
the  darkness  is  the  same  as  ever.  I  must 
not  have  moved;  this  must  be  still  the 
first  step,  the  first  decision.  Let  me  rest; 
oh,  please,  let  me  rest.  I  am  not  ready,  I 
cannot  go  on. 

Dimly  I  can  remember,  in  some  other 
world,  a  feeling  of  fear.  Each  step  erases 
the  memory  more  and  more,  until  it  is 
the  sum  of  all  my  effort  to  remember 
the  feeling  called  fear.  Another  step  and 
it  will  be  past  recall,  past  even  a  dim 
remembrance.    Tired,    heavy,    that    one 


more  step  is  the  greatest  thing  I  have 
ever  done,  the  greatest  thing  I  ever  will 
do  in  all  my  span  of  years.  In  the  effort 
of  that  one  step,  I  have  forgotten  the 
waiting  infinite.  There  is  nothing  be- 
neath my  foot. 

I  will  fall,  and  you  cannot  help  me. 
No  one  can  help.  I  will  fall,  and  the  dark- 
ness will  win.  It  takes  an  eternity  to  fall, 
an  eon,  to  fall.  Fight,  for  no  one  will 
fight  for  me.  Strain,  for  only  I  can  will  a 
victory  over  the  dark.  Struggle,  with  no 
strength  left,  for  there  is  no  strength  but 
mine.  Exhausted,  sink  back  on  the  edge. 
It  has  not  won  yet.  Close,  so  very  close, 
but  it  has  not  won  yet. 

Look  up  after  an  indeterminate  time, 
to  see  a  particle  of  light.  It  shines  with 
the  luminescence  of  ten  thousand  suns, 
here  in  this  shadowy  realm.  An  atom  of 
light  can  dispel  the  leagues  and  leagues 
of  darkness,  can  light  the  path  to  the 
infinite,  can  fulfill  the  understanding. 
The  journey  in  darkness  is  ended;  I  am 
on  my  own  no  longer. 

Now,  now  you  can  bring  me  back  to 
the  place  that  I  left.  Now  the  shining 
machines  can  help.  The  pain,  the  awful, 
the  cutting,  the  agonizing  pain  has  not 
left.  It  has  doubled,  tripled.  But  the  pain 
is  warm.  It  makes  me  warm  all  over; 
there  is  no  room  for  the  smallest  corner 
of  my  being  to  be  cold.  In  the  midst  of 
the  warmth  of  the  pain,  I  can  never  be 
cold  again. 

It  was  close,  says  the  kind  doctor 
from  miles  away.  I  wonder,  do  you 
know  how  close  it  really  was,  and  how 
helpless  you  were  in  the  face  of  it?  How 
can  you?  I  am  the  only  one  who  can  ever 
know,  and  I  am  already  beginning  to 
forget,  in  the  beautiful  warmth  of  the 
pain. 
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What  Is  The  Jesus  Revolution? 

Boni  Garza 


Boni's  article  resulted  from  a  term  paper 
for  Mr.  Harocopos'  English  class  and  a 
deep  personal  interest  in  the  topic.  Boni, 
a  senior  this  year,  is  a  member  of  the 
Girls'  Extramural  Gymnastics  Team  and 
the  G.A.A.  Her  main  interests  include 
sports,  especially  softball  and  swimming. 

1  he  Jesus  Revolution  is  a  sponta- 
neous religious  revival  that  has  come 
upon  the  United  States.  According  to 
Walker  Knight,  it  is  a  "spiritual  awaken- 
ing."1 The  movement  centers  on  Jesus 
Christ  and  so  far  no  other  leader  has 
risen.2  This  revolution  also  fulfills  the 
prophesy  made  by  Joel  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment saying  that  in  the  last  days  God 
would  pour  out  His  Spirit  on  all  men.3 
The  main  message  of  this  revolution  is 
that  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  came  into  the 
world  to  save  those  that  would  receive 
Him  and  give  them  eternal  life  in 
Heaven. 

In  the  Jesus  movement,  there  is  a 
demand  for  a  personal  "experience" 
with  Christ.  Once  a  person  experiences 
this,  then  he  goes  on  to  be  a  disciple  of 
Christ,  witnessing  and  telling  others 
about  Jesus  Christ  the  Saviour.  Many  of 
the  new  Jesus  converts  have  been  filled 
with  God's  Holy  Spirit  and  have  a  great 
deal  of  enthusiasm  in  spreading  the  news 
about  Jesus. 

Another  interesting  fact  of  this  new 
movement  is  that  it  is  entirely  inter- 
racial. There  are  no  prejudices  against 
people  because  of  their  color,  or  the  way 
they  dress,  smell,  or  eat.  Everyone  is  a 
brother  or  sister  in  Christ's  family. 

The  Jesus  People,  Jesus  Freaks,  Street 
Christians,  Evangelical  Hippies,  or  what- 
ever you  want  to  call  them  are  simply 
people  that  love  and  follow  Jesus  Christ. 
The  name  Jesus  Freak  was  given  to  these 


people  because  they  were  very  fanatical 
about  their  beliefs  in  Christ.  A  typical 
Jesus  Freak  does  not  necessarily  have  to 
wear  wild  clothes,  long  hair  and  claim 
revelations  from  God,  but  he  does 
commit  himself  entirely  to  Jesus  Christ, 
and  finds  directions  for  living  from  read- 
ing the  Bible  and  praying.  He  is  a  full 
time  witness  for  God  through  his  actions 
and  testimonies.4 

Jesus  People  will  tell  anyone  who  will 
listen  about  Jesus  and  His  love.  They 
realize  that  the  Second  Coming  of  the 
Lord  is  very  near,  so  they  go  out  and  tell 
others  in  order  that  they  will  be  ready  to 
meet  God,  also.5 

There  are  various  ways  that  the  Jesus 
message  is  spread  to  others.  Across  the 
country  there  are  over  50  Jesus  news- 
papers. One  of  the  largest  is  the  Holly- 
wood Free  Paper  with  a  circulation  of 
400,000.  There  are  also  Jesus  rock 
groups  that  reach  many  of  the  nation's 
youth.  One  Jesus  rock  musician,  Steve 
Horny ak,  who  is  the  drummer  for  the 
Crimson  Bridge,  gave  up  a  $35,000 
house,  a  Toronado,  and  a  career  as  a 
school  band  director  when  he  committed 
his  life  and  talent  to  Jesus  Christ.  He 
now  tells  others  about  Jesus  Christ 
through  his  musical  talent.6   There  are 


1  Walker  Knight,  Jesus  People  Come  Alive 
(Wheaton,  Illinois:  Tyndale  House  Publishers,  1971), 
p.  107. 

2  Billy  Graham,  The  Jesus  Generation  (Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan:  Zondervan  Publishing  House, 
1971),  p.  16. 

3  Bible,  Joel  2:28-29. 

4  Donna  Day  and  Thomas  Diggs,  "Travelin' 
With  Jesus,"  Campus  Life,  June/July,  1971,  pp.  18-20. 

5  "The  New  Rebel  Cry:  Jesus  Is  Coming!," 
Time,  June  21, 1971,  p.  60. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  61. 
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many  singers  and  musicians  who,  like 
Steve,  have  committed  their  lives  to  the 
Lord  and  preach  Jesus  through  their 
talents.  Among  these  are  Johnny  Cash; 
Eric  Clapton;  Paul  Stookey  of  Peter, 
Paul,  and  Mary;  Anita  Bryant;  and  Pat 
Boone.  Pat  Boone  has  also  baptized 
more  than  200  Jesus  converts  in  his  own 
swimming  pool. 

The  Billy  Graham  Association  has  put 
out  many  motion  pictures  that  preach 
the  Jesus  message.  One  of  the  more 
prominent  ones  was  The  Cross  and  the 
Switchblade.  This  was  made  after  the 
book  written  by  David  Wilkerson,  which 
sold  more  than  6,000,000  copies.  This 
true  story  is  about  Nicky  Cruz,  a  New 
York  gang  lord,  who  was  converted  to 
Jesus.  Many  young  people  who  saw  this 
movie  or  who  read  the  book  were  con- 
verted to  Jesus.7 

There  have  been  numerous  organiza- 
tions that  have  arisen  over  the  years  for 
the  cause  of  spreading  the  Gospel. 
Among  these  are  Young  Life,  Youth  for 
Christ,  Campus  Crusade  for  Christ,  and 
Teen  Challenge.  Teen  Challenge,  which  is 
an  evangelical  and  anti-drug  organiza- 
tion, was  started  by  David  Wilkerson.  It 
now  has  53  centers  throughout  the 
country. 

Christian  coffeehouses  are  another 
medium  used  in  spreading  the  message  of 
Jesus.  People  come  in  off  the  streets  and 
get  free  food  and  can  rap  about  any- 
thing. Those  who  run  the  coffeehouses 
reveal  that  God  is  the  answer  to  all  prob- 
lems. You  can  find  a  coffeehouse  in 
almost  any  city.  His  Place,  started  by 
Arthur  Blessitt,  is  on  Sunset  Strip  and  is 
a  combination  "nightclub-church."  They 
serve  sandwiches,  coffee,  offer  medical 
care  and  tell  of  the  saving  power  of  Jesus 
Christ.8  Blessitt  says,  "You  don't  need 
no  pills.  Jes'  drop  a  little  Matthew,  Mark, 
Luke,  and  John.  Christ  is  the  ultimate, 
eternal  trip."9 

Jesus  hotlines  have  sprung  up  in  many 
towns  and  cities.  People  can  call  up  and 


talk  over  their  problems  and  are  given 
the  assurance  that  God  will  help  them  if 
they  want  Him  to. 

Many  Jesus  People  live  in  Christian 
communes.  The  basis  for  these  comes 
from  the  Old  Testament  of  the  Bible. 
They  are  different  from  hippie  com- 
munes, where  you  can  do  as  you  want, 
in  that  they  grow  and  live  because  the 
people  residing  there  are  bound  together 
by  Jesus  Christ  and  have  jobs  to  help 
support  them.  New  residents  of  the  Jesus 
communes  are  given  free  food,  a  perma- 
nent home,  medical  care,  a  toothbrush,  a 
comb,  and  a  Bible.  There  are  no  restric- 
tions on  the  length  of  one's  hair, 
either.10  There  are  strict  sets  of  rules 
that  govern  these  homes,  which  include 
no  premarital  sex,  no  drugs,  mandatory 
Bible  readings  and  prayer  sessions,  sched- 
uled work,  getting  up  early  every  morn- 
ing, and  going  to  bed  by  10  or  11  p.m. 
every  night. 

Since  the  revolution  started,  reactions 
to  the  Jesus  movement  have  varied. 
Some  feel  that  the  Jesus  People  are  too 
emotional  and  too  superficial.  Even 
though  part  of  the  ministry  is  outside  of 
the  church  building,  it  is  not  "anti- 
church"  as  some  would  believe.11  The 
youth  interest  may  seem  strange,  but 
Pope  Paul  does  not  condemn  the  Jesus 
People.  He  states,  "Jesus  is  always  in 
fashion,  because  He  is  always  real."  12 
The  Jesus  People  get  little  opposition 
mainly  because  their  primary  concern  is 
(Continued  on  Page  46) 


7  Ibid.,  p.  63 

8  Rita    Warren,    "Fire    For   Jesus,"  Decision 
Magazine,  January,  1971,  p.  8. 

9  "Street  Christians:  Jesus  As  The  Ultimate 
Trip,"  Time,  August  3,  1970,  p.  32. 

10  James   Nolan,   "Jesus  Now:   Hogwash  and 
Holy  Water ,"  Ramparts,  August,  1971,  p.  20. 

1 !  Warren,  Decision,  p.  7. 

12  "  'Jesus  Freaks'  are  okay  with  Pope  Paul," 
December  16,  1971. 


Cindy  Richards 


coffee  black 


Illustrated  by  Maryanne  Fike 


like  most  of  them  she  has 

learned  to 

take  her  coffee  black, 

her  eggs  scrambled, 

her  husband  late, 

and  the 

laundry  waiting. 


like  most  of  them  she 

said  her  vows  to  a 

storybook  world  which 

grandma  had  always  read 
—before  nap  time 
in  all  those  years  of 
growing. 


like  most  she  fell 

in  love, 

made  Summa  Cum  Laude, 
—kissed  her  diploma  then 
prepared  for  the 

baby. 

now  like  most  of  them  she  has 

learned  to 

take  her  brains  lightly, 

her  children  fondly, 

the  dog  barking, 

and  her 

eyes  watery. 
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A  SON'S  REVELATION 


Joanne  Campbell 


Illustrated  by  Becky  Pajak 


Senior  Joanne  Campbell  wrote  "A  Son's 
Revelation"  for  her  A. P.  English  class 
last  year.  Entirely  a  figment  of  her  imag- 
ination, it  is  her  first  story  to  be  pub- 
lished in  PENMAN.  Joanne  is  a  National 
Merit  Finalist  and  a  member  of  the 
National  and  Elos  Honor  Societies.  She 
plans  to  attend  Georgetown  next  year 
and  go  into  American  studies. 

It's  going  to  be  hard  going  through 
the  attic  and  clearing  things  out,"  mused 
Dave  dejectedly,  as  he  trudged  up  the 
dusty,  creaky  wooden  steps.  "It  has  to 
be  done,  though,  and  no  one  else  is  going 
to  lift  a  finger  to  do  it." 

He  pushed  open  the  heavy  attic  door, 
and  was  assailed  by  a  thick  cloud  of  dust 
which  had  been  accumulating  for  years. 
Coughing,  sputtering  and  sneezing,  he 
surveyed  the  scene  of  disarray  before 
him.  "It  seems  to  me  that  Sheila,  Jerry, 
or  Kyle  could  have  helped  out  a  little," 
muttered  Dave.  "As  it  is,  I'll  be  here  for 
hours  trying  to  get  this  mess  straightened 
up."  He  shuffled  over  to  an  old  card- 
board carton,  opened  it,  and  found  most 
of  the  old  toys  and  stuffed  animals 
which  had  been  his  best  friends  when  he 
was  small.  As  he  picked  the  carton  up 
and  placed  it  near  the  door,  he  sighed 
and  said,  "It  does  me  good  to  keep  busy, 
though.  It  doesn't  give  me  a  chance  to 
think  about  things.  I  really  have  to  keep 
busy." 

His  mother's  sudden  death  ten  days 
ago  had  been  quite  a  shock,  and  the  past 
week  had  been  even  more  difficult  for 
Dave,  what  with  cleaning  out  the  house 
and  putting  it  in  order  so  that  it  could  be 
sold.  Everything,  even  the  smallest 
what-not,  was  filled  with  family  memo- 
ries. The  attic,  with  its  family  treasures, 
photograph  albums  and  scrapbooks,  was 


exceptionally  painful. 

"Here's  an  old  picture  dad  took  of 
Jerry,  Kyle  and  me  in  our  scout  uni- 
forms. He  had  me  in  the  background,  as 
usual,"  said  Dave  ruefully.  With  a  sudden 
jolt  he  realized  that  the  padded  photo- 
graph was  more  than  twenty-five  years 
old.  "It  hardly  seems  possible,"  he 
thought  to  himself.  Dave  carefully  piled 
the  picture  along  with  several  others  in 
an  old  maple  rocker  whose  arm  was 
marred  with  his  childishly  carved  initials. 
Then  he  continued  rummaging. 

In  one  trunk  Dave  found,  to  his  sur- 
prise, what  appeared  to  be  a  collection 
of  all  the  little  useless  gifts  he  had  made 
for  his  mother  as  a  child.  "Mom  even 
kept  this  old  ceramic  ash  tray  I  made  for 
her  in  second  grade,  and  she  never  did 
smoke."  He  knew  that  although  the 
crayon  pictures  and  other  gifts  would 
have  seemed  primitive  and  even  ugly  to 
anyone  else,  his  mother  had  kept  and 
treasured  them  all  because  of  the  loving 
effort  that  had  gone  into  their  making. 
Dave  had  always  been  his  mother's  fa- 
vorite and  had  known  it.  He'd  never  felt 
guilty  about  it,  though,  because  of  his 
father's  obvious  preference  for  his  three 
younger  children.  As  far  back  as  Dave 
could  remember,  he  had  always  sensed 
this  prejudice,  which  had  existed  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  he  was  his  father's  eldest 
son.  He  supposed  that  his  mother,  pain- 
fully aware  of  this  preference,  had  fa- 
vored him  in  order  to  make  his  father's 
rejection  easier  to  bear.  The  memories  of 
being  left  out  of  father-and-son  outings 
and  nights  of  crying  himself  to  sleep  in 
anguish,  however,  had  never  dimmed. 

"Dad  made  an  honest  effort  to  love 

me,  though,"  Dave  thought.  He  knew  his 

father  had  always  felt  guilty  about  their 

relationship,  or  rather,  the  lack  of  it.  But 

(Continued  on  Page  47) 
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D.  T.  Sequence 


William   Rice 


Illustrated  by  Mariel  G 


In  prison  I  stand. 
And  the  stars,  the  moon 
And  the  sky  and  sand 
Shall  not  break  the  bars. 

My  love  may  weep. 

And  the  ocean  drift, 

The  sandy  spit, 

The  crashing  of  the  waves  on  the  shoals, 

The  beckoning  gulls, 

Some  flying,  some  floating, 

Atop  the  seething  surf, 

Shall  only  frighten, 

Heighten  the  fears, 

Bring  salty  tears 

To  her  blue-blue  eyes. 

I  now  roam  free 

In  the  shelter  of  trees. 

Fall  is  coming  on. 

I  must  dig  a  hole 

Or  find  a  cave, 

There  remain 

Until  the  snow  and  ice 

Are  trickling  spring  streams. 


■"    J!;\.-;*gir"?j. 
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A  CHAT  WITH 
MELODY  McELLIGOTT 

receptionist  for  Edward  Kennedy 


Susan  Prokop 


Susan 's  article  is  her  first  for  PENMAN 
and  is  a  result  of  her  personal  interest  in 
the  Kennedys.  She  is  a  sophomore  this 
year  and  a  member  of  the  Mounted 
Generals.  She  wrote  her  article  after  her 
concern  with  politics  led  her  to  this 
interview. 

Melody  McElligott  works  at  the  Capi- 
tol. A  lot  of  people  work  on  Capitol  Hill, 
but  she  happens  to  be  employed  by 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy.  The 
pretty,  blond  receptionist  sits  behind  a 
desk  in  the  outer  room  of  Office  431 
surrounded  by  pictures  of  the  Kennedy 
family.  She  is,  one  might  say,  a  real 
person.  She  seems  genuinely  interested 
in  people,  and  she  is  patient  and  friendly 
even  when  she's  quite  busy.  Sometimes, 
people  with  jobs  dealing  with  the  public 
appear  to  be  putting  on  a  show,  and  this 
makes  other  people  uncomfortable.  But, 
each  time  I've  been  to  the  office,  and 
when  I  called  for  this  interview,  Melody 
was  kind,  gracious  and  I  felt,  almost,  like 
an  old  friend. 

During  a  normal  day,  Melody  has  to 
perform  several  duties.  She  calls  herself  a 
"sort  of  command  post."  Being  in  the 
outer  room,  she  is  the  one  who  greets  all 
the  visitors,  tourists  and  V.I.P.s  alike. 
She  says,  "Most  people  go  to  see  their 
own  senator  and  us.  So,  we  get  people 
from  all  over  the  U.S.  plus  those  from 
Massachusetts."  She  also  takes  care  of 
the  phone  calls,  putting  through  to 
Senator  Kennedy  those  that  are  im- 
portant, referring  people  to  other  depart- 
ments   if    she    can't    help    them    and, 


mostly,  just  answering  questions.  She  has 
to  know  where  the  senator  is  at  all  times 
so  that  she  can  inform  him  if  an  im- 
portant vote  is  being  taken  on  the  Senate 
floor  or  to  let  him  know  of  an  appointed 
visitor.  Furthermore,  she  keeps  the  latest 
information  on  what  is  being  done  at  the 
Joseph  Kennedy,  Jr.,  Foundation  for 
Retardation  and  the  Robert  F.  Kennedy 
Foundation  which  is  for  the  improve- 
ment of  conditions  in  the  ghetto. 

The  heaviest  time  for  tourists  is  from 
April  to  September.  This  begins  with  the 
Cherry  Blossom  Festival  and  continues 
through  summer  vacation.  Sometimes, 
Melody  gives  out  500  Senate  gallery 
passes  in  two  days.  Groups  such  as  Girl 
Scouts,  class  field  trips,  and  foreign  ex- 
change students  make  up  a  great  amount 
of  the  daily  visitors.  The  question  people 
ask  most  frequently  is,  of  course,  "Is 
Senator  Kennedy  in?" 

I  asked  her  how  much  mail  comes  into 
the  office  during  the  week,  and  the  fig- 
ure was  incredible.  Imagine  getting  about 
1000  letters  a  day  and  between  3000 
and  6000  a  week!  If  an  article  has  been 
written  about  the  senator  in  a  newspaper 
or  magazine,  the  letters  can  come  in  at 
30,000  a  week.  Melody  explained, 
"People  from  all  over  the  U.S.  write 
Senator  Kennedy  because  they  know  of 
his  great  concern  for  problems  that  con- 
front the  country  and  individual  citizen. 
They  sometimes  feel  that  he  alone  will 
understand  and  thus  be  able  to  help." 

Many  of  the  threats  made  to  the 
senator  are  phoned  in,  so  Melody  gets 
some  of  them.  She  has  to  determine  if 
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it's  serious  or  if  it's  just  a  crank  caller.  If 
it  is  serious  the  F.B.I,  and  Secret  Service 
are  notified.  Sometimes,  she's  had  to 
hold  the  person  on  the  line  for  45  min- 
utes while  the  F.B.I,  traced  the  call.  In 
her  words,  "This  can  get  quite  nerve- 
wracking." 

What  kind  of  boss  is  Senator  Ken- 
nedy? Well,  Melody  thinks  he  is  "very 
hardworking  which  makes  the  rest  of  us 
want  to  work  hard.  We  have  to  in  order 
to  keep  up  with  him!  He  drives  himself 
so  intensely  that  it  motivates  the  rest  of 
us  in  the  office  to  do  just  as  much. 
Working  long  hours  on  important  pro- 
jects I  tap  sources  of  energy  I  never 
thought  I  had." 

Working  for  someone  as  well-known 
as  Senator  Kennedy,  Melody  meets 
many  famous  people.  Once,  she  talked 
with  Robert  McNamara  for  45  minutes 
before  he  went  in  to  see  the  senator. 
She's  met  John  Glenn  and  thinks  he  is 
"just  marvelous."  During  our  conversa- 
tion she  casually  mentioned  that  "Andy 
Williams  called  the  office  today." 
Among  other  celebrities  she  has  met  are 
Warren  Beatty,  Paul  Newman,  Sonny 
and  Cher,  and  the  Smothers  Brothers. 
Melody  and  her  husband  Paul  are  per- 
sonal friends  of  Hal  Holbrook.  Hal  Hol- 
brook,  as  you  probably  know,  played 
Senator  Hayes  Stowe  on  the  Bold  Ones. 
In  Melody's  opinion,  the  Senator  seg- 
ment was  very  authentic,  and  Mr.  Hol- 
brook was  perfect  for  the  part.  Now, 
Melody  is  a  technical  adviser  for  a  World 
Premiere  movie  that  is  in  the  making 
based  on  Hayes  Stowe  and  the  television 
program. 

Amusing  or  peculiar  incidents  happen 
at  every  office.  In  Melody's  words,  here 
is  one  of  her  favorites:  "One  day  a 
woman  came  into  the  office,  and  she 
seemed  a  bit  mentally  unstable.  She 
began  demanding  'I  must  see  Senator 
Kennedy!'  I  tried  to  explain  that  the 
senator  was  busy  but  that  didn't  deter 
her.   Suddenly   Senator  Kennedy   came 


into  the  room.  The  woman  turned 
around,  but,  apparently,  she  didn't 
recognize  him.  Instead,  she  turned  to  the 
senator  and  said,  'Sir,  this  young  lady 
won't  let  me  see  Senator  Kennedy,  and 
it's  urgent!'  Well,  the  senator  just  loved 
this.  Smiling,  he  turned  to  another  man 
in  the  room  and  said  'I  think  this  man 
might  be  able  to  help  you.'  Then,  he  just 
walked  back  into  his  office.  Everyone 
laughed  about  it  for  weeks,  especially 
Senator  Kennedy." 

Melody  was  a  sophomore  at  York- 
town  in  1960,  and  she  became  greatly 
interested  in  the  presidential  race.  She 
was  inspired  by  John  Kennedy,  and  since 
high  school  she  has  been  involved  in 
politics.  Her  first  political  job  was  work- 
ing for  Congressman  Montoya  (now 
senator)  from  New  Mexico  as  a  "girl 
Friday,"  except  she  worked  on  Satur- 
day. She  also  helped  in  Augustus  John- 
son's campaign  against  Joel  T.  Broyhill 
in  1962. 

Once,  in  her  art  class  at  school,  Mel- 
ody made  a  clay  bust  of  JFK.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  broke  in  the  kiln  and  had  to 
be  put  back  together  piece  by  piece.  As 
Melody  relates  the  story,  "Somehow,  a 
newspaper  got  hold  of  this  story  plus  the 
fact  that  I  worked  for  a  congressman  and 
some  of  my  school  activities— for  ex- 
ample, I  was  on  the  Student  Council, 
chairman  of  our  Senior  Prom,  etc.  They 
wrote  it  up  as  a  human  interest  article  in 
the  Sunday  Washington  Post.  It  was  sent 
to  Evelyn  Lincoln,  President  Kennedy's 
secretary,  by  Congressman  Montoya. 
The  President  saw  the  article  and  called 
Congressman  Montoya's  office  and  asked 
if  he  could  meet  me.  So,  on  May  3, 
1963,  I  met  President  Kennedy  in  the 
Cabinet  Room  of  the  White  House.  We 
talked  about  politics,  my  sculpture,  and 
the  newly  finished  Rose  Garden." 

Melody  worked  in  the  Executive 
Office  Building  (she  calls  it  "that  big 
gingerbread  house")  under  Nancy  Tuck- 
erman,  Mrs.  Onassis'  secretary,  in  1964. 
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She  worked  for  Robert  Kennedy 
through  college  during  her  summer  va- 
cations. 

She  met  RFK  at  the  1964  Democratic 
National  Convention  while  working  for 
the  touring  JFK  Memorial  Library.  "The 
most  memorable  moment,"  Melody 
recalls,  "was  when  Robert  Kennedy  got 
up  to  introduce  the  memorial  film  of  his 
brother.  The  galleries  gave  him  a  22 
minute  standing  ovation  and,  as  he 
spoke,  tears  were  plainly  visible  on  his 
face." 

After  she  finished  with  the  touring 
library,  RFK  asked  Melody  to  come 
work  for  him  in  the  summer  of  1965. 

What  was  Robert  Kennedy  like?  Many 
people  have  many  different  opinions  on 
that,  but  to  Melody  he  was  "an  in- 
credible, compassionate  leader.  He  cared 
deeply  for  the  underprivileged  and 
worked  hard  to  help  those  in  the  ghettos 
and  Indian  reservations.  Anyone  who 
knew  him  had  great  respect  for  him  but 
there  was  also  great  love  for  him.  He  had 
a  wonderful  sense  of  humor;  much  of  it 
was  self  deprecatory.  Often,  he'd  com- 
ment on  his  Bugs  Bunny  appearance  or 
his  'ruthlessness'.  One  time  someone  sent 
his  daughter  Kathleen  a  riding  crop.  I 
showed  it  to  him  and  he  said,  'Maybe  if  I 
carried  this,  it  would  uplift  my  image!'  ! 

Melody  is  acquainted  with  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Kennedy  family.  She  says 
that  Joe  Kennedy  III,  the  oldest  son  of 
RFK,  is  much  like  his  dad.  During  the 
1970  senatorial  campaign,  she  met  Rose 
Kennedy  at  Hickory  Hill.  She  describes 
the  elder  Mrs.  Kennedy  as  "a  queen, 
with  incredible  strength  and  energy." 
Melody  knows  Ethel  Kennedy  and  has 
met  Jaqueline  Onassis.  She  says  "Mrs. 
Onassis  is  very  appreciative  of  what 
people  do  for  her,  and  one  thing  I  no- 
ticed about  her  is  her  striking  beauty. 


The  whole  family  has  that  charismatic 
presence."  I  couldn't  help  commenting 
on  the  use  of  the  word  charisma,  but 
Melody  laughed  and  said,  "Yes,  that 
word  is  used  a  lot,  but  it  really  is  the 
best  description." 

In  1968  Melody  worked  at  the 
National  Campaign  Headquarters  for 
RKF.  She  worked  in  the  press  area  put- 
ting out  news  releases  and  stories.  Then 
in  1970,  she  worked  in  the  Senate  Office 
as  a  member  of  the  staff  for  Edward 
Kennedy's  senatorial  campaign. 

Asked  what  she  thought  of  political 
campaigns,  her  answer  probably  summed 
up  what  most  people  think,  "organized 
chaos."  Elaborating  on  this,  she  ex- 
plained the  tensions,  excitement,  and 
pressures  and  how  all  campaigns  have 
their  ups  and  downs  but  everything 
seems  worthwhile  when  the  returns  and 
polls  are  good. 

Melody  will  be  going  to  the  Demo- 
cratic convention  in  Miami  this  year  as  a 
"free  agent"  because  her  husband  is 
doing  work  for  Senator  Muskie.  She'll 
probably  be  helping  out  the  Massachu- 
setts delegation  or  accepting  the  invi- 
tation to  visit  behind  the  scenes  at  the 
N.B.C.  Convention  Headquarters,  which 
resulted  from  her  work  on  the  Hal  Hol- 
brook  series. 

At  the  end  of  our  conversation,  she 
said  to  me  "Working  for  someone  fa- 
mous, a  person  has  to  retain  his  own 
sense  of  identity."  I  think  Melody  has 
done  just  that.  Her  philosophy  exempli- 
fies the  words  of  John  Kennedy:  "One 
man  can  make  a  difference  and  every 
man  should  try."  These  words  say  quite 
a  lot.  If  people  followed  similar  inspira- 
tions, just  think  where  they  would  get. 
After  .all,  Melody's  experiences  are  a 
good  example  of  someone  making  a 
difference,  at  least  in  her  own  life. 
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THE  ROCK  OPERA 
TOMMY 

(Continued  from  Page  1 7) 

It"  climaxes  the  rising  of  tensions  be- 
tween Tommy  and  his  followers.  Tom- 
my's goals  of  happiness,  faithfulness,  and 
an  absence  of  the  social  "immoralities" 
(drinking  and  drugs),  are  not  being 
reached.  He  begs  and  pleads  with  the 
chorus,  tells  his  followers  to  be  saved  or 
return  to  their  former  state  of  sin,  but 
they  retort: 

We're  not  gonna  take  it! 
Never  did  and  never  will 
Don't  want  no  religion 
And  as  far  as  we  can  tell  .  .  . 
We  ain't  gonna  take  you 
We  forsake  you! 
Gonna  rape  you! 
Let's  forget  you,  better  still! 

The  people  have  rejected  Tommy  and 
his  religion,  rejected  his  palace,  pinball 
machines,  and  all  that  Tommy  stood  for; 


and,  in  a  sense,  they  are  now  blind,  deaf, 
and  dumb.  But  in  the  opera  it  is  Tommy 
who  is  once  again  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind 
as  he  sings  his  plea: 

See  me,  feel  me,  touch  me,  heal  me. 
See  me,  feel  me,  touch  me,  heal  me. 

Listening  to  you  I  get  the  music. 
Gazing  at  you  I  get  the  heat 
Following  you  I  climb  the  mountain 
I  get  excitement  at  your  feet! 
Right  behind  you  I  see  the  millions 
On  you  I  see  the  glory. 
From  you  I  get  opinions 
From  you  I  get  the  story." 

MEMORIES  OF  OLD 
GEORGETOWN 

(Continued  from  Page  29) 

attic"  structure  of  brick  painted  yel- 
low.11 The  interior  differs  from  the  Old 
Stone  House  in  that  the  Yellow  House 


11  Truett,  Washington,  p.  359. 
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illustrates  the  aristocracy  of  George- 
town—its architecture  suggests  the 
wealthy  class.  The  other  depicts  middle 
class  society  by  its  simplicity. 

Georgetown  appeals  to  a  variety  of 
people  not  only  because  of  its  historical 
value,  but  also  because  it  is  diverse  and 
multifaceted.  Wisconsin  Avenue  is  popu- 
lar among  tourists  and  youths  because  of 
the  simple  and  dissimilar  items  available 
such  as,  balloons,  flowers,  hand  made 
belts,  hats,  and  any  type  of  handcrafted 
jewelry.  In  addition  to  the  youths'  don- 
ning jeans  and  beads  (earnestly  "hawk- 
ing" their  Quick  Silver  Times  and  other 
underground  newspapers),  one  is  likely 
to  encounter  individuals  of  diverse  eth- 
nic and  religious  backgrounds. 

For  those  eighteen  years  old  and  over, 
entertainment  is  plentiful.  The  Cellar 
Door,  The  Crazy  Horse,  and  The  Apple 
Pie,  to  mention  but  a  few  of  the  night 


clubs  on  M  Street,  provide  live  music  of 
popular  rock,  folk,  and  blues  groups. 
Concerts  are  held  regularly  at  the  uni- 
versities in  the  Georgetown  area,  too. 

Georgetown  also  attracts  politicians 
and  government  officials  as  a  residential 
section  because  of  its  proximity  to  the 
various  government  agencies  in  the  Dis- 
trict. 

But  for  the  physically  and  spiritually 
young,  Georgetown  today  is  enjoyed 
because  of  its  international  flavor,  exem- 
plified by  the  French  Market,  the  Ikaros 
Greek  Souvlaki  Restaurant,  and  other 
foreign  delicacy  shops  as  well  as  the 
practically  limitless  number  of  counter- 
culture establishments.  Thus,  George- 
town reveals  its  historic  and  contem- 
porary interests  to  millions  of  tourists 
each  year.  Its  appeal  to  individuals  of  all 
ages  further  exemplifies  its  diversities. 
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WHAT  IS  THE 
JESUS  REVOLUTION? 

(Continued  from  Page  36) 

the  Gospel  and  not  politics. 

Many  people  love  the  Jesus  Freaks, 
especially  policemen.  Even  businessmen 
will  contribute  generously  to  the  cause 
of  the  Jesus  movement.  Their  reasons  are 
summed  up  in  a  statement  made  by 
James  Nolan,  "The  fact  is,  these  people, 
and  the  leaders  of  other  mass  movements 
like  them,  are  bringing  freaked-out  kids 
down  and  placing  them  in  a  community 
situation  where  roles  are  assigned  and 
talents  encouraged."  13 

The  Jesus  People  are  concerned  with 
world  problems  and  realize  that  without 
Christ,  there  is  no  hope.  Edward  Plow- 
man agrees  with  this  by  saying,  "They 
see  the  world  coming  to  a  condition  of 
hopelessness  that  only  God  can  straight- 
en out."  14 

In  California,  the  Jesus  movement  is 
extraordinary.  There  are  services  out  on 
the  beaches  and  mass  baptisms  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  These  baptisms  attract 
crowds  of  people,  and  many  are  con- 
verted after  being  in  the  presence  of  so 
many  Spirit  filled  Christians. 

Christianity  is  not  just  another  fad 
because  it  runs  too  deep  in  too  many 
people.  James  Nolan  states  that  "wheth- 
er the  new  masses  of  Jesus  Freaks  are 
only  visiting  or  whether  they  pain  to 
stay,  they  are  pitching  their  tents  very 


close  to  one  of  the  main  arteries  of  the 
American  heart."  15 

Evidences  of  the  Jesus  movement  are 
found  everywhere.  You  can  find  Jesus 
buttons,  T-shirts,  bumper  stickers,  post- 
ers, slogans,  and  even  wristwatches. 
These  aspects  of  the  movement  tend  to 
make  it  look  like  another  fad.  According 
to  Billy  Graham,  "Some  people  say  that 
this  movement  is  a  fad,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  there  are  faddish  elements  in 
it.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  middle  of  it, 
thousands  of  these  young  people  truly 
are  being  converted  to  Jesus  Christ."  16 

You  will  find  that  the  majority  of 
young  people  involved  in  the  movement 
are  very  sincere  in  their  belief  in  Jesus 
Christ  as  a  living  God  who  is  both 
Saviour  and  Judge,  the  ruler  of  their 
destinies. 17  The  young  people  have  been 
looking  for  authority,  love,  and  under- 
standing and  have  found  these  in  Jesus. 
Many  of  the  converts  have  turned  from 
drugs  to  Jesus  and  live  by  the  Ten 
Commandments  rather  than  by  a  "new 
morality."  To  others,  though,  Jesus  is 
just  another  part  of  their  bag.  They  do 
not  really  change  their  lives  as  the  Bible 
says  they  should  and  they  are  actually 


1 3  Nolan,  Ramparts,  p.  26. 

14  "Street  Christians,"  Time,  p.  31. 

15  Nolan,  Ramparts,  p.  21. 

16  Graham,  The  Jesus  Generation,  p.  21. 
1?  "The  New  Rebel  Cry,"  Time,  p.  56. 
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phonies.  But  the  Jesus  movement  has 
become  a  national  preoccupation  and  is 
gaining  momentum  daily. 18  Because  the 
Jesus  People  are  so  outgoing,  and  are 
willing  to  share  all  that  they  have,  the 
movement  is  spreading  across  this  nation 
like  wildfire. 19 


1 8  David  Wilkerson,  Get  Your  Hands  Off  My 
Throat  (Grand  Rapids,  Michigan:  Zondervan  Publish- 
ing House,  1971),  p.  66. 

19  Bob  Owen  and  Duane  Pederson,  Jesus 
People  (Glendale,  California:  Regal  Books  Division, 
G/L  Publications,  1971)  p.  45. 


A  SON'S  REVELATION 

(Continued  from  Page  39) 

even  now  he  couldn't  understand  what  it 
was  that  had  stood  between  them.  He 
only  knew  that  he  had  never  been  able 
to  really  love  his  father  because  of  it.  "I 
couldn't  even  cry  when  he  died,  and  I 
was  only  thirteen,"  he  remembered.  "I 
guess  I  never  really  had  a  father.  Mom 
tried  hard  to  make  it  up  to  me,  though, 
and  I'll  always  love  her  for  it." 

Prying  open  a  wooden  crate,  Dave 
found  his  mother's  carefully  folded 
wedding  gown  and  other  treasured 
mementos.  "I'll  save  these  and  ask  Sheila 
if  she'd  like  to  keep  them,"  he  thought. 
Dave  stood  there  and  tried  to  picture 
how  beautiful  his  mother  must  have 
been  in  the  gown.  As  he  looked  down, 
Dave  noticed  a  pile  of  yellowed  letters 


tied  with  a  blue  ribbon  almost  hidden  in 
a  corner  at  a  bottom  of  the  crate.  Pick- 
ing them  up  and  untying  the  ribbon,  he 
shuffled  through  them  and  found  that  all 
but  one  were  in  the  same  unfamiliar  mas- 
culine handwriting  and  had  been  sent  to 
his  mother.  The  one  exception,  dated  six 
months  before  his  birth,  had  been  writ- 
ten by  his  mother  but  never  mailed.  It 
was  still  in  the  envelope,  which  had 
never  been  addressed.  With  some  guilt, 
Dave  glanced  over  the  letter  and  found 
to  his  surprise  that  it  had  been  written  to 
someone  named  Carl.  Curiosity  verging 
on  panic  forced  him  to  go  on  reading. 
Something  deep  within  kept  Dave  from 
satisfying  himself  that  the  letter  was 
merely  a  friendly  note  to  an  old  friend, 
distant  relative,  or  college  chum.  He  read 
on,  and  by  the  time  he  had  reached  the 
last  paragraph,  his  questions  were  an- 
swered. "Don't  worry,  dear,"  it  read, 
"no  one  will  ever  know  what  has  hap- 
pened but  Bill,  and  he's  promised  never 
to  tell  a  soul  that  the  baby  is  yours.  He's 
a  good  man,  Carl;  I  know  he'll  raise  the 
child  as  if  it  were  his  own.  You  and  I 
have  made  a  terrible  mistake,  but  I  thank 
God  that  we've  had  the  chance  to  pre- 
vent it  from  destroying  our  families. 
Both  our  marriages  have  been  saved,  and 
we  can  live  our  lives  with  some  respect, 
at  least.  May  God  forgive  and  watch  over 
us  both.  Love,  Alice." 

In  stunned  silence  and  disbelief,  Dave 
placed  the  letter  with  the  others  and  tied 
them  with  the  ribbon.  As  he  carefully 
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put  them  in  his  jacket  pocket,  scenes  of 
his  childhood  and  adolescence  flashed 
before  his  eyes.  The  memories  of  rejec- 
tion and  unhappiness  were  at  last  ex- 


plained. Dave  went  on  sorting  the  re- 
mains of  lives  built  on  pretense,  with 
tears  of  painful  understanding  and  love 
streaming  down  his  face. 
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LISA  MATTHEWS 


SODOM 


Illustrated  by  Susan  O'Connor 


Lisa,  a  junior  at  Woodlawn,  has 
previously  had  both  non-fiction  and 
poetry  published  in  PENMAN,  and  this 
contribution  to  fiction  establishes  her  as 
a  competent  writer  in  all  areas.  Lisa  has 
an  avid  interest  in  her  Cherokee  heritage 
and  wrote  this  story  after  being  inspired 
by  a  dream. 

Once  in  a  land  far  away  was  a  city.  It 
was  a  dark,  desolate  place,  reflecting 
nothing  into  one  sea  that  surrounded  it. 
Even  the  water  was  dead  —  yet  alive  with 
evil.  Its  ominous  greyness  churned  and 
swirled  constantly,  and  the  reek  of  the 
poisons  in  it  made  one  faint. 

Every  day  the  smoky  red  sun  rose  and 
tested  the  endurance  of  the  charred 
earth.  The  great  fiery  ball  seemed  to  take 
a  grim  joy  in  baking  the  earth  and  its 
inhabitants.  The  hopeless  attitude  of  the 
world  was  complete  and  aloneness  over- 
whelmed it. 

By  some  miracle,  people  lived  in  the 
city.  They  had  haunted  faces  full  of  fear. 
These  beings  had  lived  encrusted  in  filth 
so  long  that  they  did  not  even  notice  the 
gangrene  creeping  over  their  bodies.  But 
most  of  all,  and  saddest  of  all,  was  the 
deep  emptiness  that  pervaded  their  exis- 
tence. The  people  seemed  to  fit  with 
their  nightmare  world,  like  worms  with 
the  dark  earth. 

There  was  one  thing  that  made  life 
bearable  for  these  people,  and  that  was 
the  white  tower.  It  stood  on  the  sea, 
buffeted  by  storms,  yet  always  standing. 
Empty  windows  were  at  the  top  of  an 
enormous  white  stone  base.  It  seemed 
only  a  shadow  of  what  it  had  once  been. 
Even  so,  its  majesty  was  apparent,  and 
the  people  of  the  city  often  found  their 
gaze  straying  to  it  and  trying  to  puzzle 
out  its  meaning. 


As  the  sun  rose  one  morning,  one  man 
noticed  a  sort  of  mist  rising  out  of  the 
tower.  His  curiosity  was  increased  when 
he  saw  a  soft  light.  It  winked  and 
whirled  around  about  the  clouds  and 
slowly  descended  to  the  earth.  As  it 
spread,  it  enveloped  the  people,  causing 
their  fear  to  vanish.  The  quiet  peace  of 
the  light  calmed  the  beings,  and  with 
smiling  faces  they  turned  to  one  another 
and  laughed.  The  Light  was  with  them- 
rejoice!  The  crowd  sang  and  danced  and 
cried  with  happiness.  The  sea  surged. 

Then,  on  the  horizon,  a  shape 
appeared,  emerging  from  the  ocean. 
Slowly  it  grew  larger,  until  one  could 
perceive  that  it  was  a  rider  on  a  black 
horse.  He  galloped  furiously  across  the 
grey  sea,  which  leaped  up  to  greet  its 
master.  The  muscles  of  the  jet  black 
steed  strained,  and  sweat  stood  out  in  its 
coat.  The  rider,  dressed  all  in  black,  had 
an  angry  look  on  his  face. 

"Approach!"  the  rider  commanded  as 
he  stepped  upon  the  shore.  The  people 
moved  forward. 

"See,"  he  laughed,  "your  light  is 
insubstantial.  Can  you  touch  it?  No.  All 
you  have  is  emptiness  with  a  feeble  light 
which  gives  you  nothing." 

The  crowd  turned  to  one  another, 
doubt  in  their  minds,  and  eyed  the  light 
suspiciously.  Taking  this  advantage  the 
rider  declared,  "Come  with  me.  I  will 
give  you  all-new  sensations  and  experi- 
ences." The  black-frocked  man's  eyes 
flitted  over  the  group,  and  the  people 
experienced  ecstatic  pleasure.  It  was  not 
a  peaceful  feeling,  as  the  light  gave  them, 
but  wild  and  urgent  and  violent  like  the 
black  rider.  His  eyes  touched  them.  His 
smell,  his  feel,  his  voice  .  .  .  these  things 

(Continued  on  Page  44) 
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FORGOTTEN  GENE: 
The  Real  Victor  in  1968 
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As  reflected  in  this  article,  one  of 
James'  prime  interests  is  contemporary 
American  politics.  This  year,  he  is 
Editor-in-Chief  of  PENMAN  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Young  Democrats  Club  and 
the  Social  Studies  Honor  Society. 

1  he  hair  is  more  silvery  now  than  it 
was  four  years  ago.  The  shirts  are 
medium  blue  and  the  lapels  somewhat 
wider.  But  Eugene  McCarthy,  politician 
and  poet,  is  still  trying  to  be  the  trend- 
setter in  a  year  that  belongs  not  to  him 
but  to  the  ideas  which  he  pressed  into 
national  acceptance  in  1968. 

This  year,  McCarthy  campaigned 
throughout  the  country  for  Democratic 
hopefuls.  He  won't  say  whether  he 
thinks  he  campaigned  vigorously,  but  he 
did  travel  through  at  least  six  states  to 
plug  local  Democrats.  He  was  applauded 
politely  but  with  little  enthusiasm  as  he 
read  his  poems  and  reminisced  about  his 
run  for  the  Presidency  four  years  ago. 
His  low-key,  Midwestern  style  domi- 
nated; and  he  did  not  restrain  his  wry 
wit,  which  he  usually  aimed  at  his  special 
targets:  the  Vietnamese  war,  the  prob- 
lems of  national  defense,  the  decline  of 
American  society,  and  the  hypocrisy  he 
says  exists  in  government.  In  the  four 
years  since  McCarthy's  candidacy,  liberal 
interpretations  of  these  ideals  have 
become  more  widespread;  public  opinion 
has  shifted  a  good  deal. 

To  many  observers  this  year,  however, 
McCarthy  was  merely  an  interesting 
footnote  in  Democratic  party  history. 
Not  favored  at  the  Democratic  Conven- 
tion in  Miami  and  spending  his  time 
supporting  backwoods  candidates,  he 
seemed    to    be    a    forgotten    man.    His 


frontal  attacks  on  Lyndon  Johnson,  the 
Congress,  and  the  Democratic  Party  have 
slipped  from  the  public's  memory. 

More  than  any  other  man,  McCarthy 
molded  the  politics  of  change  in  1968. 
But  McCarthy's  challenge  to  President 
Johnson,  the  first  serious  challenge  to  an 
incumbent  President  in  fifty  years, 
pointed  up  the  lack  of  direction 
McCarthy's  campaign  possessed.  Appear- 
ing at  times  indecisive,  McCarthy  some- 
times left  important  campaign  decisions 
to  his  aides  while  he  closeted  himself  in 
his  hotel  suites,  trying  to  write  poems. 
These  tactics  frustrated  many  members 
of  the  McCarthy  campaign  organiza- 
tion. Some  observers  wondered  whether 
McCarthy  sincerely  wanted  to  be  Presi- 
dent, or  whether  he  really  only  wanted 
to  write  one  great  poem. 

McCarthy's  lack  of  direction  seems 
even  more  acute  today.  Expressing  his 
opinions  through  poetry,  he  makes  a 
forceful  case  for  a  type  of  change  in 
society  which  would  generate  improve- 
ments for  long-standing  ills.  But  poetry 
does  not  immediately  cause  change;  it  is 
not  a  medium  the  masses  are  accustomed 
to  listening  to.  So  McCarthy's  efforts 
and  opinions  become  meaningless  sign- 
posts which  the  mainstream  heeds  only 
at  the  direction  of  other,  less  erudite 
spokesmen. 

If  McCarthy  had  adopted  a  more 
aggressive  style,  he  would  have  more 
likely  succeeded  as  a  Presidential  candi- 
date. He  says  his  restraint  was  intended  to 
subordinate  the  personalities  of  candi- 
dates to  the  demands  of  the  Presidency. 
He  sought  to  depersonalize  the  office, 
claiming  to  return  Presidential  power  to 
the    people.    "A    President    should  not 
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speak  of  'my  country,'  but  always  of 
'our  country'  .  .  .  This  is  the  conception 
of  an  office  which  belongs  not  to  the 
man  who  holds  [the  office]  but  to  the 
people  who  elect  one  to  office;  not  in 
the  sole  interest  of  that  majority,  but  by 
their  determination  for  the  good  of  the 
entire  nation."1  McCarthy's  viewpoint 
represents  an  advanced  stage  of  demo- 
cratic government;  unfortunately, 
media-jaded  Americans  make  many 
campaign  judgments  on  the  basis  of 
personalities.  They  do  not  vote  on  the 
basis  of  ideas  and  issues  alone. 
McCarthy's  campaign,  which  emphasized 
issues,  presented  in  a  straightforward 
manner  and  minimized  personal  publi- 
city, proved  that. 

With  vast  numbers  of  young  campaign 
workers  backing  him  in  1 968,  McCarthy 
was  the  most  popular  candidate  among 
that  age  group.  His  popularity  did  not 
extend  to  other  age  levels,  however. 
Labeled  by  conservatives  as  running  a 
militant  campaign  and  by  liberals  as 
running  a  conservative  effort,  the 
generally  temperate  McCarthy  faced 
image  problems  in  drawing  both  types 
of  voters  to  his  side. 

In  some  ways,  the  young  volunteers 
who  flocked  to  work  for  McCarthy 
handicapped  his  campaign.  Forming  a 
new  constituency  of  workers  too  young 
to  vote,  these  volunteers  pushed  feverish- 
ly for  McCarthy's  election.  Their 
reaction  to  the  quiet,  gentle  professor 
from  Minnesota  approached  passion.  But 
when  questioned  about  this  admiration, 
many  of  McCarthy's  supporters  came  up 
with  shallow  answers  which  contradicted 
McCarthy's  hope  for  a  depersonalized 
campaign.  "I  just  trust  him"  was  a 
typical  response.2 

McCarthy,  however,  enjoyed  his 
young  workers.  He  was  inspired  to  write 
a  poem,  "Bicycle  Rider,"  in  which  he 
linked  the  actions  of  a  bicyclist  to  the 
spirit  of  his  aides. 


Teeth  bare  to  the  wind 
Knuckle  white  grip  on  handle  bars 
You  push  the  pedals  of  no  return, 
Let  loose  new  motion  and  speed. 
The  earth  turns  with  the  multiplied 
Force  of  your  wheels. 
Do  not  look  back. 
Feet  light  on  the  brake, 
Ride  the  bicycle  of  your  will 
Down  the  spine  of  the  world, 
Ahead  of  your  time,  into  life, 
I  will  not  say- 
Go  slow.3 

Most  of  McCarthy's  opinions  have 
remained  constant  since  1968.  On 
foreign  policy,  he  terms  American 
involvement  in  world  affairs  "a  kind  of 
imperialism,  but  a  new  kind."  He  has 
consistently  expounded  the  belief  that 
America  has  been  guilty  of  "ideological 
imperialism.  It  is  an  idea  we  seem  to 
have  of  the  world  as  our  imperium."  He 
further  lists  three  main  conclusions  he 
has  drawn  concerning  America's  role  in 
the  world: 

•  America  is  unworthy  of  the  world 
power  she  possesses.  She  should  redis- 
tribute most  of  her  power  among  the 
other  nations  of  the  world. 

•  America  must  change  her  policies  so 
that  she  does  more  than  give  "a  con- 
tinuous performance  demonstration 
that  we  can  police  the  planet." 

•  American  foreign  policy  should  be 
founded  more  carefully;  historical 
examples  (World  War  I,  the  Korean 
War,  etc.)  should  be  more  closely 
scrutinized  so  that  historical  mis- 
fortunes will  not  be  repeated. 


'Eugene  McCarthy,   The  Limits  of  Power, 
p.   306. 

2Sol    Stern,    "And    Then    There    Was  Gene," 
Ramparts,  August  10,  1968,  p.  56. 

3Eugene  McCarthy,  "Bicycle  Rider,"  reprinted 
by  permission  of  the  author. 
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•  American  military  operations  should  be 
studied  and  probably  curtailed.4 

But  McCarthy's  analysis  seems  flawed. 
Early  in  his  career,  he  listed  Harry  S. 
Truman  as  one  of  his  three  principal 
heroes  (the  other  two  were  Thomas 
More  and  Edmund  Burke).  In  admiring 
Truman,  McCarthy  committed  himself 
to  the  man  who  developed  the  contain- 
ment theory  on  which  American  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam  was  based.  At  that  time 
in  McCarthy's  career,  United  States 
intervention  in  the  Korean  War  was 
being  debated;  and  McCarthy  saw 
nothing  wrong  with  the  military  escala- 
tion which  took  place  there.  Later, 
however,  McCarthy  protested  the  United 
States'  committment  to  Vietnam. 
American  involvement  in  Vietnam, 
which  began  in  1961,  was  based  on  the 
same  containment  theory  that  had  been 
applied  in  Korea.  To  McCarthy, 
switching  sides  by  first  supporting  but 
ultimately  denouncing  the  containment 
theory,  was  not  a  contradictory  position 
to  take.  But  the  implied  lack  of  confi- 
dence in  his  position  should  not  be 
overlooked. 

McCarthy  feels  that  the  United  States 
needs  to  show  "its  decent  respect  to  the 
opinions  of  mankind"  as  part  of  its 
foreign  policy.  Lend-Lease  programs  or 
CIA  surveillance  activities  are  examples 
of  foreign  policy  which,  he  believes,  fall 
far  short  of  this  objective. 

Aside  from  his  political  career, 
McCarthy  is  known  as  a  poet  who  writes 
primarily  on  social  issues.  His  poems  are 
relevant  to  the  issues  of  the  day  and 
usually  written  in  free  verse.  Many  of  his 
poems  express  opinions  about  events  in 
which  McCarthy  played  a  part,  suggesting 
that  McCarthy  uses  the  medium  of 
poetry  as  an  escape  valve  for  the  frustra- 
tions he  faced  during  his  career  as  a 
Congressman  and  a  Senator. 

"Grant    Park,    Chicago,"    which    was 


written  after  the  1968  Democratic 
National  Convention  in  Chicago,  is  one 
of  McCarthy's  better-known  poems.  It 
opens  with  a  quiet,  almost  detached 
description  of  the  thousands  of  National 
Guardsmen  who  had  come  to  the  park  to 
control  a  horde  of  campers,  many  of 
whom  were  McCarthy  supporters,  which 
had  occupied  the  park  during  the 
Convention. 

Morning  sun  on  the  pale  lake 
on  plastic  helmets,  on  August 
leaves  of  elm,  on  grass 
on  boys  and  girls  in  sleeping  bags, 
curled  on  question  marks. 

Then,  in  the  same  quiet  manner, 
McCarthy  tackles  the  bitter  confronta- 
tion which  took  place  in  Grant  Park 
when  the  campers  refused  to  break 
camp. 

The  guitar  is  smashed 

the  tongue  gone  from  the  bell 

all  kites  have  fallen  to  the  ground 

or  caught  in  trees 

and  telephone  wires 

like  St.  Andrew,  crucified, 

hang  upside  down. 

(Continued  on  Page  41) 


1  McCarthy,    The  Limits  of  Power, 


p.    53. 
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The  Wind  and  the  Footsteps 


DONNA  DAVIS 


Illustrated  bv  Ann  Beck  with 


Donna's  story  grew  out  of  an  A. P. 
English  assignment.  Donna,  a  senior,  is 
an  active  student  and  participates  in 
both  the  band  and  the  orchestra.  She 
plans  to  attend  William  and  Mary  College 
next  year  where  she  will  pursue  a  career 
in  biology. 

ohe  heard  the  horse  snort  and  the 
wheels  creak  as  the  buckboard  began  to 
move  away  from  the  house.  How  she 
hated  those  sounds!  She  had  the  impulse 
to  cover  her  ears  with  her  hands,  or  to 
shake  her  head  in  an  effort  to  shake 
away  the  noise,  but  she  did  not  permit 
herself  to  do  either.  She  just  sat  in  the 
living  room  and  listened,  straining  to 
hear  the  last  sounds  of  the  buckboard 
which  was  carrying  her  parents  farther 
away  each  second.  This  was  her  self- 
imposed  punishment  for  thoughts  she 
would  not  allow  herself  to  think. 

"I'm  not  going  to  behave  like  a  child," 
she  murmured  to  herself.  "I've  done  that 
too  often." 

If  impulsive  actions  were  what  she  was 
referring  to,  she  was  right  in  her  self- 
accusation.  Joanna  had  always  done 
things  she  should  have  thought  twice 
about,  whether  it  was  something  trivial 
such  as  eating  green  apples  or  something 
more  serious  such  as  taking  the  buck- 
board  on  the  old  road  to  town  because  it 
was  shorter.  The  road  had  rarely  been 
used  since  the  Civil  War  ended,  nearly 
ten  years  before.  It  was  far  too  rocky  to 
be  practical  or  safe,  especially  for  a  fast 
drive,  but  a  fast  drive  seemed  suited  to 
the  brisk,  fresh  morning  air  full  of  the 
fragrances  of  spring.  The  horse  snorted, 
the  wheels  creaked,  then  came  the 
unfamiliar soundof  something  splintering, 
and  Joanna  was  lying  on  the  road  beside 
a  broken  wheel,  with  the  front  left  side 


of  the  buckboard  resting  on  her  legs. 

The  doctor  said  the  legs  would  never 
be  whole  again  although  the  right  leg 
might  become  strong  enough  to  support 
some  weight.  Friends  and  relatives  shook 
their  heads  and  said  a  million  times  how 
sorry  they  were.  Joanna  sometimes 
found  herself  wondering  who  they  were 
sorry  for.  Wasn't  their  pity  more  for  her 
parents?  How  much  work  could  an 
invalid  do  on  a  farm?  Her  parents  needed 
help  with  chores,  and  she  was  their  last 
child,  the  only  one  left  on  the  farm. 
Although  her  older  brother  did  not  live 
too  far  away,  he  had  his  own  family  to 
worry  about.  Her  older  sister  had  died 
two  years  ago  giving  birth  to  a  child. 
There  was  no  one  to  help  her  parents, 
and  Joanna  felt  that  she  was  a  terrible 
burden  on  them.  She  knew  they  would 
never  show  it  in  any  way  because  they 
loved  her,  but  she  could  sense  the 
hardship  she  was  causing. 

Joanna  presented  a  problem  when, 
like  tonight,  her  parents  needed  to  leave 
the  farm.  Her  sister-in-law  was  having  a 
baby,  and  Joanna's  mother  insisted  upon 
being  there  even  though  she  was  weak 
from  a  recent  illness.  This  grandchild  and 
its  mother  were  going  to  live!  It  seemed 
to  Joanna  that  her  mother  thought  they 
would  not  unless  she  were  at  her 
daughter-in-law's  side.  At  the  same  time, 
her  mother  and  father  did  not  want  to 
leave  her  alone.  They  said  they  thought 
she  would  be  unhappy  and  that  it  would 
be  hard  for  her  to  take  care  of  herself  for 
twenty-four  hours  and  possibly  more. 
That  seemed  absurd  to  Joanna.  They 
treated  her  like  a  fragile  china  doll  these 
days,  always  so  overly  protective,  and  it 
annoyed  her.  She  knew  she  could  take 

(Continued  on  Page  42) 
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THE  KING'S  COUR1 


SUE  NAESER 


Illustrated  by  Lee  H 


Strategy  is  the  name  of  the  game; 
On  the  chessboard  the  kings  fight  it  out- 
One  on  black  squares, 
The  other  on  red. 
Don't  admit  too  much; 
He  could  take  advantage. 
We  won't  even  tell  our  own  pawns 
Just  what  it  is  we're  doing. 
Don't  concede  too  much; 
He  could  trap  you. 
And  for  God's  sake 
Never  admit  checkmate  or 
That  neither  side  can  really  win 
Because  then  no  one  else 
Will  want  to  play  with  you. 


■ 


When  you  start  to  get  tired 

And  realize  that  maybe  this  guy 

Wasn't  so  easy  to  beat  after  all. 

How  do  you  end  it  without  admitting 

You  weren't  so  tough 

And  leaving  your  crown  intact? 

Well,  first  you  pacify  all  his  friends 

With  wheat  and  musk  oxen 

And  then  you  talk. 

But  throughout  the  whole  game 

It's  your  pawns  on  the  front  line 

That  keep  your  crown  on. 


i 


And  they  never  know  why  the  hell 

They  have  to  murder  and  maim  and  destroy 

Or  suffer  it  themselves; 

Because  while  you're  planning  your  strategy 

You  can  play  God. 

It's  all  a  big  game 

And  the  people  who  play  it  are  so  clever 

And  so  sly. 

And  in  the  meantime  you  may  lose 

20,000  pawns-but  it  doesn't  matter 

As  long  as  when  the  time  is  up 

The  game  is  over. 

But  can  you,  with  all  your  cunning, 

Justify  to  the  little  ones  in  front 

The  price  they  pay  for  you? 

Try  it-when  they've  found  that  the  prize 
Is  only  that  you  don't  have  to  play  anymore. 
Remember,  the  one  that  wins 
Has  to  play  in  the  next  game.  ^0^1 

"They  created  a  desert 
And  called  it  peace." 
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THE  STRONGER  GUN 


LOR  WINDLE 


Illustrated  by  Blair  Standridge 


Although  the  death  penalty  has  been 
deemed  unconstitutional  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  Lor's  story  still  has 
timely  moral  and  social  implications.  Lor 
is  an  A. P.  English  student  and  hopes  for 
a  career  in  the  aerospace  field. 

My  name  is  John  W.  Wells.  I  am  a 
murderer.  In  an  hour's  time,  I  won't  be  a 
murderer  anymore.  I'll  be  dead.  You  see, 
I  was  caught  after  committing  my  last 
crime.  The  trial  was  quick  and  just;  my 
friend  testified  against  me.  The 
outcome-guilty  as  charged.  So  I  am 
presently  waiting  for  the  end. 

How  I  started  on  my  life  of  crime  is 
the  only  interesting  thing  about  me.  I 
can  well  remember  the  event  that  set  me 
on  this  road  of  violence.  It  was  my  sixth 
birthday,  the  day  I  killed  my  first 
mammal. 

I  came  from  a  family  of  hunters  and 
trappers.  My  father,  especially,  wanted 
me  to  get  into  the  "fling"  of  hunting,  so 
for  my  sixth  birthday  he  bought  me  a 
.22  caliber  pistol  fashioned  in  the  old 
west  style.  When  I  first  opened  the  box  I 
was  so  awed  by  the  gun  that  I  couldn't 
speak.  I  held  the  gun  in  my  hand;  cold 
metal,  but  with  the  light  reflecting  off  its 
silver  finish  it  had  a  fiery,  alive  look.  It 
seemed  alive.  It  moved  in  my  hands.  I 
wanted  to  do  something  with  it.  I 
wanted  to  load  it  and  fire  it  and  then 
load  it  again,  forever  and  ever.  I  had  to 
do  something,  so  I  ran  outside,  still 
holding  the  gun  and  a  clip  of  bullets. 

Once  out  of  the  house,  I  stopped  and 
looked  at  the  gun.  With  the  sun  on  it,  it 
seemed  brighter  and  more  exciting  than 
when  I  had  first  seen  it.  I  was  mes- 
merized by  the  glint  of  the  metal,  by  the 
weight  of  my  new  toy.  I  looked  around 
the  yard  to  see  if  there  was  anything  that 
I   could   do   with   this  pistol.   My  eyes 


stopped  moving  when  they  spotted  the 
rabbit  hutch.  There  were  three  rabbits  in 
the  hutch.  I  had  played  with  them  for 
three  years.  They  had  been  my  best 
companions  while  I  grew  up.  They 
meant  nothing  to  me  now  except  that 
they  were  a  means  of  testing  my  nice 
gun.  As  I  thought  over  what  would 
happen  to  them,  I  became  stiff.  My  mind 
went  blank.  I  stood  paralyzed.  Several 
minutes  passed  before  I  was  able  to 
move  again.  I  walked  over  to  the  hutch 
and  looked  in.  The  three  rabbits  were 
inside,  looking  out  at  me  in  expectation, 
but  not  knowing  what  was  to  come.  One 
of  the  rabbits  was  a  large  male  of  brown 
complexion.  I  had  named  him  Rufus. 
The  other  two  rabbits  were  white.  They 
were  a  pair  that  my  aunt  had  given  to  me 
three  years  earlier.  Their  names  were  Ed 
and  Fred;  I  didn't  know  too  much  about 
things  then. 

I  decided  that  I  would  kill  Rufus;  he 
was  the  one  that  wouldn't  be  missed  so 
much.  I  put  the  clip  into  the  pistol,  took 
aim,  and  fired.  That  single  bullet  flew 
through  the  screen  of  the  hutch  and 
passed  through  Rufus.  The  other  rabbits 
were  scared  into  panic  when  I  fired. 
They  screeched  a  little  squeal  and 
jumped  up  and  down  like  pneumatic 
drills.  This  action  infuriated  me.  I  went 
crazy.  My  eyes  glazed  over  and  I  auto- 
matically took  a  sighting  on  the  other 
rabbits.  I  fired  the  remaining  eight  shots 
into  the  hutch  without  really  knowing 
what  I  was  shooting  at.  It  didn't  matter. 
There  was  no  place  in  the  hutch  where 
they  could  evade  the  bullets. 

When  the  hammer  clicked  into  an 
empty  space,  I  snapped  out  of  my 
trance.  What  I  had  wanted  to  do,  use  the 
gun,  had  been  done.  I  had  killed  my 
three  pet  rabbits.  When  I  saw  the 
destruction  I  had  caused,  I  was  shocked. 
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A  single  bullet  had  gone  completely 
through  Rufus'  torso  and  killed  him.  A 
second  bullet  had  embedded  itself  in  his 
head  during  my  mad  shooting.  One  of 
the  white  rabbits  was  forced  against  the 
rear  wall.  Three  bullets  had  slammed 
into  it  and  knocked  it  backwards.  The 
other  white  rabbit  was  killed  with  a 
single  shot.  The  shot  had  gone  through 
the  back  of  its  neck,  ripping  out  the 
backbone.  As  I  watched  that  rabbit  the 
blood  began  to  flow  out  of  the  wound, 
slowly  at  first,  then  building  up  as  the 
pressure  forced  the  opening  wider.  The 
blood  pulsed  out  onto  the  rabbit's  white 
coat  with  the  dying  heart's  rhythm.  It 
streaked  down  the  snow-bank  carcass 
and  dripped  onto  the  ground  below  the 
hutch.  The  pulsing  of  the  blood  slowed 
and  stopped.  I  started  to  cry. 

I  cried,  but  it  wasn't  for  the  rabbits 
that  I  had  killed.  It  was  because  I  was 
happy.  Insanely  happy.  During  those 
minutes  of  watching  the  dead  rabbits  I 
realized  a  great  truth.  I  realized  that 
power  was  the  means  to  survival.  I 
realized  that  any  man  with  a  gun  has  the 
power  of  god  over  any  other  man.  Back 
then,  when  I  was  six,  it  was  a  child 
enacting  god's  wrath  on  rabbits.  As  I 
grew  up,  though,  it  became  a  man  with 
the  power  of  life  and  death  over  other 
men. 

I  killed  my  first  man  when  I  eighteen. 
I  did  it  for  love.  I  killed  my  last  man 
when  I  was  twenty-six.  I  did  it  for  five 
thousand  dollars.  Between  those  two 
killings  were  twelve  others.  Most  of  them 
were  for  money.  Of  the  rest,  some  were 
for  self-defense  and  some  were  for  fun. 
There  are  too  many  tales  to  tell.  All  I 
can  remember  is  that  ever  so  often  I 
needed  a  bigger  gun.  I  either  had  to  have 
a  more  powerful  weapon,  a  better 
organized  group,  or  a  little  more  practice 
shooting.  The  gun  always  has  to  be 
bigger  to  do  a  harder  job. 

That  is  basically  how  I  started  my 
career  and   what   I  generally  did.  It  is 


finished  now.  I  have  had  my  last  meal- 
hash.  It  was  my  choice,  my  selection.  The 
priest  has  been  here  to  hear  me  confess.  I 
didn't.  His  god  is  not  as  powerful  as 
mine.  The  doctor  has  been  here,  too.  He 
came  in  and  taped  his  cold,  metal  stetho- 
scope to  my  chest  so  he  can  tell  when 
my  heart  stops  beating.  Now,  I  see  the 
warden  come  to  my  cell.  He  beckons  me 
out  and  I  obey.  As  I  step  out  into  the 
corridor,  two  guards  flank  me.  I  guess 
they  think  I'm  dangerous.  First,  we  will 
go  to  the  warden's  office  where  we  will 
"discuss"  where  I  went  wrong  in  life  and 
why.  From  there  we  will  go  down  to  the 
execution  chamber.  I  will  be  given  a  final 
examination,  stuffed  into  the  gas  cham- 
ber, and  killed.  I  can  tell  that  the  warden 
is  worried  about  his  talk.  When  he  is 
nervous,  he  walks  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets.  That  is  how  he  is  walking  now. 

We  are  at  the  warden's  office.  The 
guards  will  wait  for  us  outside  the  door. 
The  warden  opens  the  door  for  me.  We 
step  in.  He  has  a  very  nice  office:  two 
leather  chairs,  an  oak  desk,  and  books. 
Thousands  of  books.  There  are  two  walls 
that  have  been  made  into  shelves,  and 
there  is  nothing  but  books  on  them.  I 
doubt  if  the  warden  even  knows  how  to 
read.  I  must  pay  more  attention  to  him, 
though.  He  motions  for  me  to  sit  down 
and  I,  like  a  fool,  don't  pay  any 
attention  as  I  stare  ai  his  books.  Now 
I'll  sit  down. 

"John,"  he  says.  Why  is  he  so 
personal?  He  doesn't  know  me.  "We 
know  that  you  killed  that  man  in  New 
York.  Your  partner  said  so.  Why  did  you 
plead  not  guilty  when  you  knew  you 
would  be  convicted?  Things  would  have 
been  a  lot  easier  if  you  had  pleaded 
guilty."  That's  a  laugh.  If  I  had  pleaded 
guilty  they  would  have  had  me  in  their 
power.  I  had  to  stand  up  to  them.  I 
didn't  know  how  powerful  they  were.  I 
had  to  see  for  myself.  "We  are  pretty 
sure,"  the  warden  continues,  "that  you 
were    involved    in    at    least    five    other 
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murders.  If  you  confess  to  these,  give  us 
the  names  of  your  cohorts  and  bosses, 
I'll  call  the  governor  and  he'll  suspend  or 
reprieve  your  death  sentence.  It's  not 
too  late."  That's  what  he  thinks.  I'll  not 
act  as  the  bullet  aimed  at  any  other  man. 
I  won't  help  the  power  that  is  trying  to 
destroy  me.  "Why  don't  you  answer  me, 
John?"  the  warden  asks. 

"Why  don't  you  go  to  hell?"  I 
respond.  Now  he's  mad  at  me.  He's 
getting  up,  calling  the  guards.  In  they 
march,  ready  to  escort  me  to  my  place 
of  departure.  I  guess  I'm  not  going  to  get 
that  reprieve,  after  all.  The  guards  have 
to  lift  me  from  the  seat  because  I  am  too 
tired  to  do  it  myself.  Back  down  the  hall 
we  go,  the  warden  in  front,  me  directly 
behind  him,  and  the  two  guards  on 
either  side  of  me. 

I  can  see  the  large  metal  door  from 
halfway  down  the  hall.  Beside  it  are 
waiting  the  doctor,  the  priest,  two 
reporters,  and  the  chamber  guard.  They 
all  smile  cheerfully  at  the  warden  as  we 
approach  the  door.  The  chamber  guard 
swings  the  door  open  and  allows  us  to 
pass  through.  Beyond  the  first  room  of 
the  chamber  is  another,  smaller  room— 
my  room.  There  I  shall  end  my  life.  The 
two  guards  now  escort  me  into  my  small 
chamber.  They  throw  me  forcefully  into 
the  chair  and  hold  my  arms  and  legs 
while  the  chamber  guard  fastens  the 
straps.  One  strap  around  each  ankle,  one 
strap  around  each  wrist  and  bicep 
muscle,  and  one  strap  across  my  chest. 
The  guard  puts  his  foot  on  my  chest  and 
pushes  in  order  to  make  the  strap  tight. 
Sadist.  I  wonder  how  many  other  people 
have  sat  in  my  chair  and  had  this  strap 
pulled  tight  around  their  chest?  Seeing 
that  his  work  is  completed,  he  leaves 
with  the  other  two  guards. 

The  doctor  comes  in,  the  first  of  my 
last  visitors.  He  unbuttons  my  shirt, 
checks  the  stethoscope,  and  hooks  some 
electrical  lines  to  it.  He  leaves.  The  priest 
enters,    to    try    one    more    attempt    at 


getting  me  to  believe  in  his  god.  I  tell 
him  that  my  god  is  more  powerful  and 
he  leaves,  disappointed.  My  final  guest  is 
the  warden,  again.  He  would  still  like  me 
to  confess  to  those  other  crimes.  I  would 
still  like  him  to  go  to  hell.  He  will  not 
get  anything  from  me.  He  leaves.  The 
chamber  guard  closes  the  gas  chamber 
door.  It  clangs  shut  with  a  dull  thud  that 
echoes  in  my  ears.  I  am  alone. 

I  can  look  around  now.  Directly  in 
front  of  me  is  the  chamber  door.  Several 
inches  of  solid  steel  lie  between  me  and 
fresh  air.  To  my  right,  the  one  that  looks  sad 
is  the  priest.  He  knows  whose  god  is 
stronger.  The  straps  don't  permit  me  to  see 
anything  behind  me  or  too  far  to  the 
side,  but  when  I  entered  I  didn't  notice 
anything  except  blank  wall.  I  am 
fortunate  in  that  I  have  enough  slack  in 
my  straps  to  lean  over  and  see  my  tool  of 
destruction. 

Directly  beneath  my  chair  is  a  vial  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  Suspended  above  it  is 
a  small  pouch  containing  calcium  cya- 
nide powder.  On  command  the  pouch 
will  lower  into  the  vial  and  cyanide  gas 
will  be  released.  The  blind  has  been 
drawn  on  the  window.  That  means  that 
they  are  ready  to  begin.  As  I  watch,  the 
pouch  begins  its  descent  into  the  vial.  It 
takes  several  seconds  before  contact  is 
made.  A  mist  rises.  The  pouch  is  now 
totally  immersed.  The  vial  bubbles.  I 
have  decided  that  I  won't  try  holding  my 
breath.  That  just  prolongs  the  ending;  it 
doesn't  change  it. 

There  is  only  one  thing  that  I  am  mad 
about:  that  is  that  I  am  so  helpless  in 
here  and  the  organization  of  justice  so 
strong  that  there  is  no  contest.  It  could 
be  anybody  out  there,  pushing  that 
button  and  killing  me,  because  the 
system  is  so  strong  that  nobody  can 
stand  up  to  it.  I  take  a  deep  breath. 
Whoever  is  out  there  controls  the 
system  —the  stronger  Gun— the  power  of 
God 
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PIT  STOP! 
The  Story  of  1-66 


CHRISTIAN  EVENSEN 


Photography  by  Daniel  Reed 


This  article  reflects  Chris '  feeling  on  a 
highly  explosive  issue  in  Arlington. 
Fellow  classmate  Tom  Leighton  contri- 
buted greatly  to  the  research  done  for 
this  piece. 

A  junior  this  year,  Chris  is  a  member 
of  the  Science  Club  and  the  Science  and 
Social  Studies  Honor  Societies  as  well  as 
the  Crew  Team.  He  wishes  to  pursue  a 
career  in  chemical  engineering. 

D  id  you  begin  reading  this  article 
because  you  abhor  the  thought  of  a  14 
lane  superhighway  slashing  through 
Arlington  County? 

Are  you  appalled  at  the  thought  of  a 
massive  expanse  of  concrete  planned  to 
carry  over  170,000  cars  through  your 
back  yard  each  day? 

Do  you  dislike  the  idea  of  being 
endangered  physically  by  the  unbreath- 
able  smog  that  would  be  spewing  from 
this  super-monstrosity? 

Then  you  are  probably  wondering 
why  anyone  would  want  Interstate 
Route  66  (1-66)  built.  Let  us  examine 
the  factors  which  led  to  the  proposal  to 
build  1-66. 

In  the  mid-1950's,  urban  residents 
began  migrating  by  the  millions  to  the 
suburbs.  Most  of  these  new  suburbanites, 
however,  retained  their  jobs  in  the  cities, 
shuttling  to  and  from  their  homes  daily 
and  making  big  highways  vital  compo- 
nents of  their  lifestyles.  Consequently, 
there  was  a  swelling  chorus  of  com- 
muters that  called  for  massive  improve- 
ment of  America's  antiquated  highway 
system.  Congress  answered  this  call  by 
authorizing  the  construction  of  a  nation- 
wide system  of  interstate  and  defense 
highways.  1-66,  one  part  of  the  national 


system,  was  to  connect  Washington, 
D.C.,  with  1-495  (the  Capital  Beltway) 
and  1-81,  another  superhighway  on  the 
western  side  of  Virginia.  Supporters  of 
1-66  claimed  that  it  would  make  auto- 
mobile travel  easier  between  these  areas. 

In  conjunction  with  1-66,  another 
bridge  would  be  built  across  the 
Potomac  River  near  the  Three  Sisters' 
Islands.  1-266,  another  expressway  advo- 
cated by  road  planners,  would  connect 
the  Three  Sisters'  Bridge  with  1-66. 

There  are  many  reasons,  however,  that 
justify  the  abandonment  of  1-66.  1-66 
will  not  alleviate  any  traffic  congestion. 
In  fact,  the  highway  will  generate  traffic 
by  causing  more  and  more  people  to  rely 
on  highways  and  automobiles  as  the 
primary  means  of  transportation.  In 
1961,  the  Capital  Beltway  was  con- 
structed to  alleviate  traffic  congestion  in 
and  around  Washington.  Because  of  the 
Beltway,  however,  increasing  numbers  of 
families  found  it  easier  to  live  in  the 
outlying  suburbs  and  commute  to  Wash- 
ington. This  means  more  cars  passing 
through  older,  established  areas  like 
Arlington  on  the  way  to  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

According  to  present  plans,  many 
roads  that  now  cross  the  1-66  corridor 
would  be  severed  or  redirected  to  accom- 
modate the  highway.  Between  Glebe 
Road  and  the  Potomac  River,  a  distance 
of  only  four  miles,  48  streets  would  be 
cut.1  This  would  increase  congestion  on 
local  roads  by  transforming  some  pri- 
marily residential  streets  into  major 
throughways. 


1  Arlington  Coalition  on  Transportation,  Citi- 
zen's Counter-Statement:  Environmental  Impact- 
1-66. 


The  Washington  skyline  has  already  been  cluttered  by  seven  bridges  and 
countless  miles  of  superhighways.  In  this  photograph,  the  interchanges  of  the 
Theodore  Roosevelt  Bridge  near  Rosslyn  wind  their  way  over  sylvan  Roosevelt 
Island  towards  the  Capitol,  the  Washington  Monument,  and  the  Smithsonian 
buildings. 
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This  giant  sycamore  in  the  Potomac  Palisades  area  is  one  of  20,000  trees  that 
would  fall  in  the  construction  of  1-66  through  Arlington.  In  a  community  that  is 
crowded  anyway,  the  loss  of  a  substantial  number  of  trees  represents  an  irreplaceable 
drain  on  Arlington's  natural  resources. 
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Such  a  mass  severing  of  local  streets 
will  divide  the  Arlington  community 
into  two  unequal  segments.  According  to 
the  Arlington  Coalition  on  Transporta- 
tion, a  group  which  opposes  1-66,  "1-66 
will  constitute  a  physical,  social,  and 
psychological  barrier"  to  the  com- 
munity, an  iron  curtain  that  will  divide 
the  county. 

1-66  will  be  from  eight  to  four- 
teen lanes  wide,  destroying  acres  of 
parkland  and  reeking  serious 
environmental  harms  to  the 
neighborhoods  through  which  it 
will  pass. 

1-66  will  force  625  families  and 
52  businesses  to  relocate  to  make 
room  for  the  highway.2 

1-66  will  force  the  destruction  of 
over  20,000  mature  trees  in  central 
Arlington.3 

Noise  would  prove  to  be  an  especially 
serious  problem  for  Arlingtonians  if  1-66 
were  built.  The  Virginia  Department  of 
Highways  reluctantly  admits  that  the 
ambient  (all-around)  noise  level  will 
increase  in  residential  areas  after  1-66 
goes  through.  In  fact,  studies  conducted 
for  the  highway  department  show  that 
the  noise  levels  from  1-66  would  be 
significantly  higher  than  the  levels 
regarded  by  audiologists  as  safe.4  High 
noise  levels  cause  insomnia,  high  blood 
pressure,  and  possible  deafness. 

To  combat  the  high  noise  levels 
emanating  from  the  road,  the  highway 
department  proposed  the  use  of  stone- 
and-earth  berms.  To  cause  any  effective 
decrease  in  the  noise  levels  around  1-66, 
these  berms,  essentially  large,  solid 
mounds  of  earth,  would  have  to  be  20 
feet  high  and  would  have  to  be  con- 
structed on  both  sides  of  the  road  bed 
the  entire  length  of  the  highway.5  No 
barriers  of  such  gigantic  proportions  are 
planned  for  the  entire  1-66  corridor, 
although  smaller  ones  might  be  included. 
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Furthermore,  at  ramps,  bridges,  and 
interchanges,  berms  could  not  be  used; 
and  as  a  result,  sound  levels  would  be 
higher  at  those  places.  Sound  experts 
also  point  out  that  while  berms  are  a 
useful  tool  for  reducing  sound  levels, 
they  cannot  eliminate  all  the  noise 
coming  from  a  highway.  Their  effective- 
ness stops  at  a  certain,  fixed  sound 
level.6  These  barriers  will  also  create  a 
great  mass  of  stagnant  air  which  would 
be  poisoned  with  exhaust  fumes. 

Despite  the  mounds,  1-66  will 
undoubtedly  increase  the  sound  levels  in 
Arlington  by  increasing  traffic  on  local 
roads.  These  higher  traffic  volumes  will 
increase  the  ambient  noise  levels  greatly. 

Over  6000  students  will  be  affected 
by  1-66.  Ten  schools  and  the  Ariington 
Education  Center  will  be  so  close  to  the 
highway  that  they  will  be  adversely 
affected.  At  Washington-Lee  High 
School  and  at  Page  Elementary  School 
(where  a  center  for  deaf  students  is 
located),  pupils  will  be  less  than  250  feet 
from  the  road.  St.  Ann's  Elementary  and 
Junior  High  School  will  probably  close  if 
1-66  is  built,7  because  it  would  be  less 
than  85  feet  from  the  road.  Can  you 
imagine  yourself  studying  with  a  gigantic 
superhighway  less  than  a  third  the 
distance  of  a  football  field  away? 

In  New  Jersey,  a  superhighway  similar 
to  1-66  was  built  through  an  urban 
community.  Classes  became  almost 
impossible  to  conduct  because  of  road 
noise.   The  educational  achievement  of 
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students  dropped  significantly.8  In  other 
parts  of  the  country,  similar  problems 
have  occurred  following  the  construction 
of  new  highways. 

Objective  experiments  have  been  con- 
ducted in  the  Washington  area  on  the 
effects  of  noise  on  student  performance. 
In  one  of  these  tests,  350  students  in 
two  schools  took  a  mathematics  test 
given  in  four  parts.  During  the  first  and 
third  parts  of  the  test,  the  students 
worked  in  silence.  During  the  second  and 
fourth  parts  of  the  test,  various  noises 
averaging  70  decibels  and  including 
traffic  sounds,  were  played  on  a  tape 
recorder. 

The  results  of  this  test  showed  con- 
clusively that  noise  affects  performance. 
Test-takers  scored  an  average  of  69.2% 
on  the  first  part  of  the  test;  but  on  the 
second  part,  when  a  high-pitched  tone 
was  intermittently  played,  they  scored 
an  average  of  60.5%.  The  results  of  the 
third  and  fourth  parts  were  even  more 
dramatic:  the  average  score  on  the  quiet 
third  part  was  71.4%;  while  on  the  noisy 
fourth  section,  it  dipped  to  54%.9 

Attempts  to  soundproof  school  build- 
ings would  be  not  only  useless  but 
economically  incomprehensible.  School 
windows  could  not  be  opened  and  out- 
door activities  at  the  school  would  have 
to  be  curtailed. 

Residential  areas  near  1-66  will  have 
problems  too.  Residents  will  be  sub- 
jected to  dangerously  high  levels  of  noise 
24  hours  a  day.  Closing  windows  and 
doors  will  not  help  home  dwellers  escape 
the  horrors  of  traffic  noise.  Many  resi- 
dents will  suffer  physical  harms.10  The 
basic  loss  of  tranquility  in  residential 
areas  will  incur  further  harms.  Also, 
property  values  in  areas  near  1-66  will 
decline  sharply. 

Who  wants  to  live  next  to  a  super- 
highway from  which  emanates  not  only 
tons  of  poisonous  sulfur-laden  air  but 
also  enough  sound  to  do  physical 
damage? 


It  is  air  pollution  that  will,  and  does, 
constitute  the  most  serious  threat  to  the 
health  of  Arlington  residents.  People  will 
not  be  dying  in  the  streets,  but  citizens 
who  have  respiratory  disorders  will  face 
serious  threats  to  their  well-being. 

The  completion  of  1-66  will  cause 
more  air  pollution,  both  directly  and 
indirectly.  Mentioned  above  was  the 
problem  of  increased  traffic  congestion 
on  local  streets  as  a  result  of  1-66.  This 
problem  will  greatly  add  to  the  air 
pollution  crisis  since  air  pollution 
reaches  its  peak  levels  in  slow-moving 
traffic.  But  the  effects  will  be  just  as 
dramatic  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
1-66,  where  170,000  cars  are  expected  to 
move  along  the  highway  each  day.  The 
stone -and-earth  berms  which  are 
intended  to  partially  alleviate  the  high 
noise  levels  will  complicate  the  air  pollu- 
tion problem.  The  towering  height  of  the 
berms  precludes  wind  currents  from 
dispersing  pollutants.  Consequently,  the 
highway  will  become  a  sink  zone  for  air 
pollution.  The  result  will  be  a  gigantic 
smog  blanket  spreading  over  the  areas 
adjacent  to  the  1-66  corridor. 

It  has  become  obvious  that  the 
majority  of  people  do  not  recognize  the 
problems  that  air  pollution  create.  On 
"smog  alert"  days,  few  people  heed  the 
advice  of  local  health  authorities  to  curb 
their  activities.  On  slow-moving  high- 
ways on  non-alert  days,  pollutant  levels 
of  fifty  parts  per  million  are  not 
uncommon.  Levels  this  high  can  be 
deadly,  depending  on  the  length  of 
exposure.  Immediate  effects,  which 
become  noticeable  in  the  first  hour  after 
exposure,  include  impairment  of  mental 


°Ibid. 

9James  Barron,  "Two  Plus  Two  Equals  Five,  or 
Noise  Affects  Performance,"  V J  AS  Bulletin,  1972. 
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The  serenity  of  this  park  could  never  be  replaced  if  1-66  is  built.  Bon  Air  Park, 
in  which  this  photograph  was  taken,  is  only  one  of  many  regions  threatened  by  the 
eight-to-fourteen  lane  expanse  of  1-66. 
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capabilities,  impairment  of  visual  acuity, 
and  loss  of  discrimination  of  time  inter- 
vals. Long-range  effects  include  greater 
susceptibility  to  respiratory  diseases 
since  the  lungs  will  be  stripped  of  their 
ability  to  combat  bacterial  infection. 

Temperature  inversions  constitute 
another  serious  threat  in  terms  of  air 
pollution  and  1-66.  A  temperature  inver- 
sion is  a  reversal  of  the  normal 
atmospheric  temperature  gradients-that 
is,  instead  of  the  temperature  decreasing 
as  the  altitude  increases,  the  temperature 
increases  as  the  altitude  increases. 
Temperature  inversions  occur  when  air 
masses  become  inverted:  a  warm  air  mass 
below  a  colder  air  mass  tends  to  push 
upward,  moving  the  cold  air  layer  with 
it.  Thus  the  pollution  problem  becomes 
infinitely  more  serious  since  the  wind 
cannot  disperse  pollutants  trapped  in 
inverted  layers. 

Donora,  Pennsylvania,  in  1948  and 
London,  England,  in  1952  are  prime 
examples  of  smog  disasters.  In  Donora, 
17  people  died  and  40%  of  the  popula- 
tion reported  some  degree  of  sickness.  In 
London,  4000  people  died  in  four  days 
and  thousands  more  became  sick.  In  the 
streets,  28  were  actually  found  dead. 
Since  the  1952  crisis,  London  has 
endured  six  periods  of  critical  smog 
levels;  the  least  serious  of  these  alerts 
killed  250  people.  During  an  alert  in 
1962,  there  was  a  record  20-car  pile-up 
in  downtown  London.  This  too  was  a 
result  of  the  chronic  air  pollution, 
because  the  pollutants  had  blotted  out 
the  sunlight  and  made  driving  treach- 
erous. London  has  been  a  crowded, 
congested  city  for  a  long  time.  Most 
American  cities  are  becoming  like 
London,  sewers  of  pollution.  London 
finally  took  preventive  action,  though, 
and  banned  coal  chimneys,  a  prime 
source  of  its  pollution  problem.12 

Mass  slaughter  by  pollution  is  partic- 
ularly tragic  because  it  is  a  man-made 
disaster.  Thermal  inversions  hold  chemi- 


cals stagnant  over  cities  and  towns,  but 
people  still  seem  unconcerned.  People 
must  realize  that  pollution  disasters  are 
controllable.  Pollution  must  be  held  in 
check.  Building  additional  roads  will 
only  increase  the  problem,  not  make  it 
any  better. 

1-66  will  certainly  cause  a  great 
increase  in  smog.  The  major  pollutants 
emitted  by  automobiles— hydrocarbons, 
nitrates,  carbon  monoxide,  and  photo- 
chemical oxidants— are  all  poisonous  to 
man.  Extraneous  factors,  such  as 
temperature  inversions,  intensify  the 
problems  created  by  automobile  pollu- 
tion. As  a  result,  1-66  is  literally  a  matter 
of  life  or  death. 

Air  pollutant  levels  along  the  1-66 
corridor  would  force  curtailment  of 
school  athletic  programs.  Athletes  would 
breathe  in  so  much  less  oxygen  and  so 
much  more  polluted  air  than  they 
needed  that  their  performances  would  be 
seriously  hampered.  They  could  be 
seriously  paralyzed  mentally  as  well  as 
physically.  In  Donora,  the  example  cited 
above,  a  high  school  football  game  had 
to  be  stopped  when  players,  suffering 
from  extreme  fatigue,  could  not  con- 
tinue playing. 

Overall,  air  pollution  will  probably  be 
the  single  greatest  environmental  threat 
to  Arlington.  We  cannot  let  a  super- 
highway so  grossly  undermine  the  health 
of  Arlingtonians. 

The  Arlington  Planning  Commission 
has  stated  that  "Arlington  County  faces 
a  critical  need  for  open  space.  Less  than 
two  percent  of  the  land  in  Arlington 
County  is  undeveloped  space."  1-66 
will  make  the  shortage  of  open  space 
even  more  acute  by  slicing  through  40% 
of  the  land  in  Bon  Air  Park  and  50%  of 
the  land  in  Spout  Run  National  Park.  In 


,2Lucy  Kavaler,  Dangerous  Air,  pp.  21-27. 
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addition,  by  taking  so  much  of  the  land 
from  these  parks,  1-66  will  effectively 
ruin  them  as  serene  areas  for  recreation. 

Portions  of  the  well-known  McCoy 
azalea  gardens,  containing  numerous 
varieties  of  plants,  will  be  decimated. 
There  is  a  strong  possibility  that  the  air 
pollution  from  1-66  and  1-266  will 
damage  the  plants  not  removed  when 
highways  carve  up  the  area.  Obviously, 
the  peaceful  atmosphere  surrounding  the 
garden  will  be  shattered,  rendering  it 
useless  and  destroying  its  beauty.  And 
the  appearance  of  the  highway  would 
make  the  entire  area  an  eyesore. 

Washington-Lee  High  School  will  lose 
its  outdoor  biological  study  area  to  1-66. 
This  area  has  provided  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity for  students  to  study  plant  and 
animal  life  in  natural  surroundings.  No 
man-made  replacements  could  ever 
duplicate  the  present  facility.  Noise  and 
air  pollution  would  render  all  natural 
areas  near  1-66  useless. 

Indeed,  1-66  will  never  help  Northern 
Virginia  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Arlington  will  be  inundated  with  ultra- 
high levels  of  sound.  Air  pollution  will 
pose  a  grave  threat  to  all  Arlington 
residents.  Many  acres  of  parkland  will 
become  useless  and  some  historic  land- 
marks will  be  destroyed. 

In  addition,  if  1-66  is  built,  pressure 
would  increase  for  the  construction  of 
the  Four  Mile  Run  Parkway  between 
Bon  Air  Park  and  Crystal  City  and  the 
Bluemont  Expressway  through  the 
County,  both  now  listed  on  the  Arling- 
ton Master  Plan.  Thus  1-66  would  serve 
as  the  nucleus  for  a  network  of  more 
huge  roads  whose  primary  effects  would 
be  the  destruction  of  valuable  land  and 
the  spawning  of  more  traffic  through  the 
County.  In  the  final  analysis,  1-66  can 
only  hurt. 

Perhaps  more  importantly,  1-66  will 
render  Arlington  nothing  more  than  a  pit 

(Continued  on  Page  47) 


Growing  up  in  Arlington  after  1-66 
would  mean  an  existence  restricted  to 
one's  own  block.  The  freedom  to 
wander,  explore,  and  relax  would  be  all 
but  nullified. 
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"YOU  WERE  THERE" 

CINDY  RICHARDS  Illustrated  by  Carol  Craig 


the  acupuncture  of 
an  apathetic  doctor 
has  taken  this 
patient  country 
and  placed  her  on 
a  table 

where  she  lies 
growing  stagnant 
resting  in  numb  feeling 
not  really  caring 
whether  her  muscles  are 
in  control 

then  in  wide 
recovery  room 
world  she  sits 
unaroused  by 
the  flashes  of 
war,  poverty  and 

elections  that 

come  racing  through  her 

system  until  each 

nerve 

individually 

is  affected. 
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A  Graveyard  Picnic 

Illustrated  by  Michael  Smith 


MICHAEL  SMITH 

The  best  stories  usually  stem  from 
personal  experiences,  and  unbelievable  as 
it  may  seem,  Mike's  story  is  based  on 
some  experiences  he  had  this  summer 
while  picknicking  in  various  graveyards. 
Mike  is  a  sophomore  this  year  and  enjoys 
art,  tennis,  and  drama. 

.Lady  Fruitcake  stepped  grandly  from 
the  automobile  and  into  the  dewy, 
slightly  overgrown  grass  of  the  Gracken- 
heim  Cemetery,  her  parasol  clasped 
daintily  in  one  gloved  hand.  The  other 
hand  was  extended  to  Dackel,  her 
chauffeur,  who  met  it  with  a  smile  as  he 
reached  out  to  help  the  satin-draped 
figure  from  the  depths  of  the  little  VW 
convertible. 

"Ah,  what  a  lovely  day  for  a  picnic, 
Dackel!  How  fortunate  that  we  decided 
to  come!  The  birds  are  singing,  the  sun  is 
bright,  and  spring  is  in  the  air!  What 
more  could  one  ask  of  Mother  Nature?" 
She  clutched  the  parasol  to  her  breast 
and  basked  in  the  glow  of  the  warm 
afternoon  sun.  Her  huge,  sweeping  hat 
was  tilted  slightly  to  one  side,  and  the 
flowing  ostrich  feathers  on  top  swayed 
gently  with  the  soothing  breeze.  Her 
taut,  knee-length  lavender  gown  clung 
closely  to  her  hips  as  she  turned  to 
Dackel  with  blue  eyes  opened  wide. 
"Isn't  it  utterly  ravishing?  Just  as  beauti- 
ful as  it  was  last  year.  Dackel,  get  the 
picnic  basket  from  the  trunk.  We  will 
"  pick  a  spot  on  which  to  spread  the  cloth. 
Twirlsby?" 

The  front  seat  of  the  car  folded 
forward  and  an  enormous  man  clad  in  an 
enormous  floral  print  shirt  and  tight 
green  shorts  emerged  onto  the  grass.  In 
his  arms  was  engulfed  a  tiny  Pekingese 
with  a  large  blue  ribbon  around  its  neck. 
"Yes,  ma'am?"  he  replied. 

"Ah,  isn't  it  wonderful,  Mr.  Instep?" 


Lady  Fruitcake  asked.  "The  wonders  of 
nature  unfolding  before  your  very  eyes. 
Did  you  bring  your  violin?" 

The  huge  figure  nodded  behind  dark 
sunglasses.  "I  shore  did,  ma'am,"  he  said. 
Twirlsby  Instep  climbed  back  into  the 
groaning  car,  and  while  balancing  the 
Pekingese  with  one  chubby  hand,  found 
a  weather-beaten  violin  case  with  the 
other.  "Here  it  is,"  he  commented.  "I 
always  bring  my  fiddle." 

"Splendid!"  the  lady  exclaimed.  "But 
Twirlsby,  do  let  Lolita  down.  I'm  sure 
that  she  has  a  few  important  matters  to 
attend  to." 

Twirlsby  Instep,  bending  down  as  far 
as  his  width  would  allow,  set  the  neatly- 
groomed  canine  on  the  earth  beside  him. 
Lady  Fruitcake  watched  the  little  dog 
bound  happily  off. 

Next,  the  lady  walked  over  to  the  little 
car,  where  she  rapped  sharply  against  the 
door  with  her  parasol.  "We've  arrived, 
Miss  Brusselsnort,"  she  called.  "It's  time 
to  awaken." 

Tessie  Brusselsnort,  resting  up  from  a 
wrestling  match  with  Mastadon  Mary  the 
night  before,  stirred  and  groggily  opened 
her  eyes.  Then,  yawning  profusely  as 
she  seized  her  barbells,  she  squeezed 
herself  out  of  the  back  seat.  Her  dark 
hair  was  gathered  into  a  tight  bun.  A 
clean  sweatshirt  declaring  her 
"TURBULENT  TESSIE,"  a  pair  of  worn 
blue  jeans,  and  sneakers  constituted  her 
picnic  attire.  "Have  you  picked  out  a 
picnic  spot  yet?"  the  burly  woman  asked 
the  poised  lady. 

"Not  yet.  Come,  let  us  help  Dackel 
with  the  picnic  things.  Then  we'll  pick 
out  a  suitable  spot,"  responded  Lady 
Fruitcake. 

After  Lady  Fruitcake,  Tessie 
Brusselsnort,  and  Twirlsby  Instep  were 
all  laiden  with  food,  folding  chairs,  and 
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various  other  picnic  necessities,  the  little 
party  set  off  across  the  cemetery  among 
the  final  resting  places  of  many  in  search 
of  a  temporary  one  for  themselves.  When 
they  arrived  at  a  particularly  pleasant 
spot,  Dackel  set  the  picnic  basket  down 
and  addressed  the  group.  "This  looks 
like  a  nice  place,"  he  intoned.  "What  do 
you  say?" 

"It's  perfectly  fine  with  me,"  Lady 
Fruitcake  agreed,  and  so  the  four  set 
their  paraphernalia  down  in  expectation 
of  a  day  of  leisurely  enjoyment.  In  a  few 
minutes,  the  table  cloth  on  the  grass,  all 
were  feasting  contentedly.  Lolita,  never 
one  to  miss  a  meal,  had  rejoined  her 
mistress  and  was  daintily  chewing  on  a 
chocolate.  After  consuming  almost 
everything  in  sight,  Twirlsby  Instep  took 
out  his  violin,  despite  a  plea  from  Dackel 
to  have  mercy  on  the  group. 

A  small  stream  flowed  softly  by  the 
picnic  site,  and  in  the  distance  two 
shoddy-looking  gravediggers  with 
shoddy,  soil-coated  jackets  appeared  to 
be  laboring  intently.  Finishing  the  last 
few  bites  of  a  carrot  stick,  Lady  Fruit- 
cake wiped  her  mouth  with  a  napkin  and 
noted  apprehensively  the  diligent 
strangers.  "I  say,  what  are  those  men 
doing?"  she  asked,  her  voice  rising. 

Tessie  Brusselsnort  set  aside  her 
barbells  and  looked  towards  the  digging 
strangers.  "Looks  to  me  like  they're 
digging  a  grave,"  she  ventured. 

"I  can  see  that,"  replied  Lady  Fruit- 
cake, annoyed,  "but  why  are  they 
digging  a  grave?" 

"Well,  maybe  somebody  died," 
Twirlsby  Instep  suggested. 

"But  if  they  are  in  the  process  of 
burying  someone,"  Lady  Fruitcake 
continued,  "there  must  be  a  body." 

"Why  of  course  there  must  be!  I'm 
sure  of  it,"  the  carelessly  logical  Tessie 
Brusselsnort  said. 

"Then  where,  may  I  ask,  is  it?" 
wondered  Lady  Fruitcake. 

Miss  Brusselsnort  thought  about  this 


for  a  moment.  "Well  ...  it  could  be  at 
the  funderal  home,"  she  hypothesized. 

Lady  Fruitcake  countered,  "It  could 
be,  but  I  am  sure  that  they  do  not  intend 
to  bury  anyone  there." 

Twirlsby  Instep  set  aside  his  fiddle 
and  confronted  Lady  Fruitcake.  "What 
makes  you  say  that?"  he  demanded. 

"My  dear  Mr.  Instep,"  the  lady 
replied,  "if  you  will  turn  around,  you 
will  see  that  the  men  in  question  are  not 
depositing  a  body  but  withdrawing 
one." 

Sure  enough,  the  two  men  were  lifting 
an  oblong  box  from  the  depths  of  the 
hole  they  had  dug.  "Oh  ..."  was  all 
that  Twirlsby  could  say. 

"They  sure  are,"  Tessie  observed 
between  greedy  bites  of  a  leg  of  fried 
chicken.  "Wonder  who  it  could  be  ...  " 
she  continued,  munching  while  talking. 
She  often  boasted  that  she  had  quite  a 
lot  in  common  with  chicken.  After  all, 
she  said,  they  were  both  raised  on  a 
farm. 

"Well,  if  it  was  a  relative,  it  couldn't 
have  been  a  very  close  one,"  Twirlsby 
Instep  said,  thinking  hard,  "because 
they're  dumping  his  body  out  of  the 
coffin." 

Indeed,  the  men  had  turned  the  coffin 
upside  down  and  were  shaking  it 
violently.  As  the  lid  opened,  a  large 
burlap  sack  fell  from  within.  The  four 
picnickers  gasped.  Lolita,  who  had 
climbed  into  the  picnic  basket,  dashed 
out  with  a  breast  of  chicken  so  fast  that 
champion  wrestler  Tessie  could  seize 
neither  thief  nor  food. 

Dackel,  who  up  to  this  time  had 
remained  quite  silent,  leaned  back  on  the 
ground.  "May  I  suggest,  Lady  Fruit- 
cake," he  began,  "that  we  go  over  and 
find  out  just  why  they  are  unearthing 
that  fellow?  The  least  we  can  do  is  offer 
them  some  chicken." 

Tessie  Brusselsnort  frowned.  "I'm 
afraid  we  can't  do  that,'"  she  retorted 
with  an  evil  glance  at  the  dining  Pekingese. 
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Lady  Fruitcake,  agreeing  with 
Dackel's  plan,  took  up  her  parasol  and 
rose  determinedly  from  her  folding 
chair.  "Where  are  your  manners?  We 
could  at  least  pay  the  poor  soul  our  last 
respects,"  she  pointed  out. 

Gathering  Lolita  in  her  arms,  Lady 
Fruitcake  and  her  three  companions  set 
off  across  the  tree-lined  graveyard.  The 
mysterious  excavators,  deeply  engrossed 
in  their  work,  did  not  notice  the 
approach  of  the  Fruitcake  Formation. 
One  of  the  diggers  was  inspecting  the 
formless  burlap  sack  while  the  other  was 
assiduously  piling  dirt  back  over  the 
empty  coffin. 

Lady  Fruitcake  came  within  several 
yards  of  the  grave,  then  stopped.  "Not 
much  left  of  the  poor  fellow,  is  there?" 
she  called  with  eyes  fixed  firmly  on  the 
burlap  sack. 

The  two  men  jumped  in  surprise, 
dropping  both  shovel  and  sack.  Green 
confetti  sprinkled  in  the  air  as  the  bag's 
valuable  reservoir  was  released. 

"Money!"  cried  Twirlsby  Instep. 

The  look  of  curiosity  on  Lady  Fruit- 
cake's face  turned  to  one  of  surprise. 
"My,  my,  my,"  she  exclaimed.  "And 
they  say  you  can't  take  it  with  you." 

One  of  the  men  found  his  voice. 
"Who-who  the  hell  are  you?" 

"We,  kind  sir,"  began  Lady  Fruitcake, 
"are  a  group  of  urban  dwellers  seeking  a 
few  hours  of  carefree  existence  in  an 
outing.  And  who,  may  I  ask,  are  you?" 

But  the  men  did  not  answer.  Instead, 
they  pulled  guns  from  concealed 
shoulder  holsters  and  stood  threatening- 
ly in  front  of  the  Fruitcake  Five.  Lady 
Fruitcake  became  indignant.  "Well,  you 
don't  have  to  be  rude  about  it,"  she 
declared. 

Twirlsby  Instep,  whose  globulous 
mass  had  turned  to  jello,  observed, 
"Why,  they  ain't  gravediggers,  they— 
they're  outlaws." 

"Why,  nonsense,  Mr.  Instep,"  Lady 
Fruitcake  scolded,  "whatever  would  an 


outlaw  want  in  a  graveyard?  They're 
probably  just  ..." 

"Shaddup!"  one  of  the  men  decreed. 

"I  beg  your  pardon!"  Lady  Fruitcake 
retorted,  more  angry  than  ever. 

"I  said  'shaddup'!"  the  man  cried  with 
brutal  finality.  Then,  after  a  pause,  he 
continued,  "Get  your  hands  up  over 
your  heads!" 

Immediately  all  arms  shot  up,  save 
those  of  Lady  Fruitcake.  She  kept  still. 
"Either  you  raise  those  hands,  sister,"  the 
uncouth  man  warned  the  uncooperative 
lady,  "or  I'll  put  a  hole  through  you." 

Lady  Fruitcake  regarded  the  two 
strangers  with  growing  anger.  "I  will  not 
raise  my  hands  for  anyone,"  she 
declared.  To  her  threatening  adversary, 
she  said,  "I  must  warn  you,  sir,  that  if 
you  so  much  as  raise  your  voice  to  me 
again,  I  will  be  forced  to  send  the  dog 
after  you!" 

The  unruffled  Pekingese  snarled  agree- 
ably in  her  mistress'  arms.  The  man 
laughed  loudly  and  walked  behind  Lady 
Fruitcake. 

"Aw,  leave  her  alone,  Egbert,"  his 
partner  called.  "Her  and  her  snooty 
pooch  ain't  no  threat." 

Lady  Fruitcake  turned  to  her  captor 
with  puzzled  amusement.  "Egbert?  Who 
in  the  world  named  you  thatV 

Egbert  scowled.  "Listen,  sister,  one 
more  crack  out  of  you,  and  you'll  make 
me  forget  I'm  a  gentleman." 

"That  wouldn't  be  too  hard,"  Miss 
Brusselsnort  mumbled  carelessly.  Dackel 
quieted  her  with  a  jab  of  his  elbow. 

The  two  thugs  huddled.  "Well, 
Chauncey,"  growled  Egbert,  "now  that 
we  got  outselves  mixed  up  with  these 
loonies,  what  are  we  going  to  do  with 
them?" 

"I  don't  know,"  he  answered, 
bewildered.  "Dammit!  Every  time  we 
think  that  the  job's  going  just  right, 
something  fouls  us  up!  Why  can't  people 
just  leave  us  alone?  Why  did  we  have  to 
pick  this  cemetery?  If  we  let  them  go, 
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they'd  be  able  to  identify  us.  Then  it 
would  be  back  to  the  pen  for  another 
ten  years!" 

Egbert  sat  down  on  a  flat,  table-like 
monument.  "So  we  don't  let  them 
go  ...  " 

"Why're  they  taking  so  long?" 
Twirlsby  whined.  "My  feet're  hurting!" 
He  went  on,  "This  ain't  no  time  to  be 
gabbering." 

"They're  probably  wondering  what  to 
do  with  us,"  Tessie  Brusselsnort 
whispered  to  her  massive  companion.  "I 
don't  watch  all  those  detective  movies 
for  nothing." 

Fear  filled  Mr.  Instep's  eyes.  "D-do 
you  think  that  they  might  .  .  .  shoot 
us?" 

"I  don't  know,"  commented  Miss 
Brusselsnort.  "You  never  can  tell  just 
what  these  criminals  might  do.  Why,  I've 
seen  a  movie  once  where  the  robbers  tied 
up  the  victims  with  barbed  wire  and 
threw  them  to  the  bottom  of  a  ravine. 
Then  the  outlaws  took  a  sickle  and 
chopped  the  poor  things  into  little  pieces 
and  fed  them  to  the  hogs  .  .  .  .  " 

Dackel,  joining  the  discussion,  con- 
tinued, "Then  they  stuck  needles  dipped 
in  kerosene  into  their  wrists  and  cut  off 
their  toes  one  by  one  ..." 

"That  isn't  the  same  movie,  Dackel," 
Tessie  Brusselsnort  interrupted.  "You're 
thinking  of  the  one  where  they  stuck 
poisoned  fig  leaves  up  their  noses.  I'm 
talking  about  the  one  where  they  nailed 
their  ears  to  a  packing  crate  and  shipped 
them  C.O.D.  to  Bangor,  Maine." 

"Oh,  I  remember  that  one,"  Dackel 
said. 

Just  then  Twirlsby  Instep  passed  out. 
"What's  wrong  with  him?"  Egbert 
wanted  to  know. 

"Too  much  cholesterol,"  Tessie 
replied  as  she  bent  down  to  revive  the  fat 
man. 

"O.K.,"  Chauncey  dictated,  "we're  all 
going  for  a  little  ride.  Get  that  slob  up 
off  the  ground  and  let's  get  moving." 


It  took  the  thugs  and  Dackel  and 
Tessie  to  raise  the  unconscious  TwirNby 
from  the  ground.  After  grunting  and 
groaning,  they  had  Mr.  Instep  on  his  feet 
again  and  he  was  coming  around. 
Exhausted,  Chauncey  indicated  with  his 
gun  the  general  direction  of  the  VW 
convertible.  The  group  started  towards 
the  little  yellow  car  with  Dackel  and 
Tessie  in  the  lead,  still  discussing  various 
tortures  they  had  seen  in  the  movies. 
Twirlsby  Instep,  not  yet  recovered, 
watched  Lolita  climb  gratefully  into  the 
finely  gloved  arms  of  its  mistress. 

Quietly,  Twirlsby  asked  Lady  Fruit- 
cake, "Do  you  think  that  they  might 
really  do  all  those  awful  things  to  us?" 

"I  rather  doubt  it,"  the  lady  confided. 
"They  don't  appear  to  have  the  slightest 
bit  of  originality.  Besides,"  she  said  as 
she  stroked  Lolita  lovingly,  "we  have  a 
canine  to  protect  us." 

Squeezing  into  the  car  with  Egbert  at 
the  wheel,  the  captive  cargo  jolted  off 
across  the  horizon  in  the  faithful  chariot. 

1  still  say  that  you  possess  no  talent 
whatsoever  for  tying  knots,"  Lady  Fruit- 
cake called  dominantly  from  her  posi- 
tion on  the  floor. 

"Aw,  look,  Lady,"  the  bedraggled 
Chauncey  complained,  "that's  the  four- 
teenth knot  I've  tied.  Ain't  you  satisfied 
with  nothing?" 

"I  will  not  be  satisfied  until  I  am 
properly  tied,"  she  insisted.  "And  if  you 
are  any  kind  of  crook  at  all,  you  will 
accommodate  my  request.  You  can  at 
least  try  to  do  this  thing  right.  Where's 
your  pride?" 

But  the  expression  on  the  weary 
kidnapper's  face  did  not  suggest  the  least 
bit  of  pride.  In  his  state  of  fatigue  he 
thought  it  best  not  to  argue.  Knot 
Number  1 5  was  as  dreadful  as  the  others. 

"Oh,  for  God's  sake,  leave  her,  Chaun- 
cey," Egbert  called  from  a  dingy  corner 
of  the  room.  "That's  good  enough.  We 
ain't  running  no  hotel  here,  you  know.  If 
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she  doesn't  like  it,  tough!" 

"Think  I  ought  to  gag  'em?"  Chaun- 
cey  asked,  fearful  of  an  affirmative 
reply.  "Naw,"  his  accomplice  answered, 
"nobody's  gonna  hear  'em  in  this  dump. 
Besides,  they'll  talk  themselves  to 
death." 

Egbert's  weary  eyes  surveyed  the 
room  around  him.  Cobwebs  hung 
untidily  from  low  rafters  and  dust 
carpeted  the  walls.  A  single,  bare  light 
bulb  brightened  the  dimness  just  enough 
to  show  a  thin  wooden  door  at  the  far 
end  of  the  room.  A  faded  tapestry 
depicting  woman's  suffrage;  several 
yellowed,  rat-nibbled  volumes  containing 
the  complete  works  of  William 
Shakespeare;  and  two  sleeping  bags 
stolen  from  a  Boy  Scout  camp  lined  the 
walls.  A  few  barrels  were  strewn  careless- 
ly about  and  the  small,  dusty  window 
draped  limply  with  soiled  cheesecloth. 

Egbert  sat  back,  still  wondering  what 
to  do  with  the  Fruitcake  Five.  Suddenly 
his  face  lit  up.  "The  river!"  he  shouted. 

"Huh?"  Chauncey  was  baffled. 

"Don't  you  see?"  Egbert  said,  smiling, 
"all  we  have  to  do  is  row  'em  out  and 
dump  'em  in!  Then  we'll  go  to  New 
Jersey." 

"Why  New  Jersey?"  Chauncey  asked. 

"So  we'll  be  out  of  the  way  'til  the 
heat's  off." 

"Oh,  O.K.  Listen,  I'll  go  down  to  the 
docks  and  rent  a  boat.  You  stay  here  and 
get  the  car  ready,"  Chauncey  volun- 
teered. 

Springing  happily  across  the  room, 
Chauncey  bounded  out  the  door.  Egbert, 
gathering  the  sack  of  money  and  the 
frayed  sleeping  bags,  followed  him. 

Twirlsby  Instep  shook  with  fear. 
"W— we're  trapped!" 

"My  dear  Mr.  Instep,"  said  Lady 
Fruitcake  as  she  tugged  at  her  bonds,  "I 
must  ask  you  in  the  future  to  refrain 
from  the  excessive  use  of  the  word  'we' 
in  cases  where  it  does  not  apply." 

With   a   few  determined   pulls,  Lady 


Fruitcake  slid  gracefully  from  the  ropes. 
Then,  lifting  her  composed  canine  lightly 
in  her  arms,  she  rose  magestically  and 
moved  to  Tessie  Brusselsnort. 

"How  did  you  do  that?"  Mr.  Instep 
inquired. 

"As  I  stated  earlier,"  she  replied, 
unravelling  the  bonds  of  Tessie  Brussel- 
snort, "the  man  knew  nothing  about 
knots."  With  Miss  Brusselsnort  freed, 
Lady  Fruitcake  turned  her  attention  to 
Twirlsby  and  Dackel,  and  soon  all  four 
were  unbound. 

"Let's  get  outta  here!"  Twirlsby 
Instep  suggested,  starting  toward  the 
door. 

"Excellent  suggestion,"  Lady  Fruit- 
cake assented.  "But  not  by  the  door. 
Chauncey  is  outside  loading  the  car,  and 
though  his  intelligence  is  far  below 
normal,  he  will  certainly  suspect  that 
something  is  amiss  if  he  sees  us  all  come 
trooping  out.  We  will  have  to  attempt 
escape  through  the  window." 

"It's  awfully  small,"  Miss  Brusselsnort 
commented,  casting  a  doubtful  look  at 
the  mountainous  Twirlsby,  "but  I  guess 
we  haven't  got  much  of  a  choice." 

Dackel  pushed  a  nearby  crate  into 
place  and  climbed  up  to  inspect  the 
opening.  "There  are  some  bushes  just 
below,"  he  reported.  "I  think  I  can  make 
it."  He  deftly  squeezed  through  the 
window  and  disappeared.  In  a  moment, 
the  others  heard  him  land  on  the  ground. 

Twirlsby  Instep  unsteadily  began  to 
climb  the  crates.  "I'm  next,"  he  pro- 
claimed confidently.  But  the  crates  did 
not  seem  to  be  so  sure,  and  after  several 
attempts  to  get  through,  Twirlsby  turned 
dejectedly  to  his  comrades.  "Somebody 
help,"  he  pleaded. 

For  several  minutes  Tessie  Brussel- 
snort pushed  and  pushed.  Finally 
Twirlsby  shoved  himself  halfway 
through;  but  it  was,  as  Tessie  com- 
mented, like  trying  to  get  a  square  peg 
into  a  round  hole.  Still  struggling  with 
Twirlsby,    the    group    heard    footsteps 
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approaching  outside. 

"Hurry!"  called  Tessie,  frantically. 

"I  can't!"  Twirlsby  moaned.  "I'm 
stuck." 

Just  then,  Chauncey  walked  through 
the  door.  When  he  observed  his  prisoners 
trying  to  escape,  his  face  turned  pale 
green.  He  reached  for  his  pistol. 

"What's  going  on  in  there?"  Dackel 
whispered  from  the  outside. 

"Run,  Dackel,"  responded  Tessie. 

The  muffled,  retreating  footsteps 
intensified  the  puzzled  outlaw's  con- 
fusion. 

"Push!"  Twirlsby  screamed. 

"I'll  push,"  Chauncey  answered, 
kicking  the  half-visible  Twirlsby  solidly 
in  his  massive  hind  quarters.  With  a 
painful  shriek  and  a  great  splintering  of 
wood,  Twirlsby  Instep  went  flying  out 
the  window,  landing  in  some  unfortu- 
nate bushes  outside.  At  the  moment  of 
impact,  Lady  Fruitcake  cocked  her  para- 
sol back  and  cracked  it  soundly  across 
the  skull  of  the  villainous  Chauncey, 
sending  him  sprawling  to  the  ground. 
Rising  unsteadily  to  his  feet,  he  was  met 
with  another  fierce  blow  from  the 
avenging  lady. 

Then  Egbert  came  bustling  through 
the  door.  "What's  goin'  on  here?"  he 
demanded  as  he  ran  to  Chauncey's  side. 

"This!"  replied  Tessie  Brusselsnort  as 
her  massive  fist  caught  him  in  the 
stomach.  Champion  wrestler  Brussel- 
snort pounced  on  him  with  a  bone- 
crunching  thud,  even  before  he  had  re- 
covered from  the  first  blow. 

The  compressed  thug  let  out  an  ear- 
piercing  wail  of  agony  which  prompted 
his  partner  to  reach  for  his  fallen  gun. 
But  just  as  Egbert's  hand  clasped  the 
handle,  the  little  Pekingese  sprang  from 
her  position  on  the  floor  and  threw 
herself  at  Egbert's  leg,  gnawing  with 
defiant  vengeance. 

"Why.  you  little  mongrel!  I'll  fix  you," 


the    foiled    gunman    threatened    as    he 
cocked  the  pistol. 

"Don't  you  dare,"  the  watchful  Lady 
Fruitcake  declared,  striking  the  moving 
wrist  with  her  parasol  and  sending  the 
fatal  weapon  flying. 

1  he  police  heard  the  commotion  as 
Dackel  led  them  to  the  cabin.  They 
broke  into  a  frantic  gallop,  fearing  the 
worst.  With  weapons  drawn,  they  filed 
into  the  room  to  find  the  criminals  in 
the  grip  of  Tessie  and  Lolita.  Lady 
Fruitcake  was  unbending  her  parasol 
when  she  looked  up  and  saw  the  police 
regarding  the  scene  with  astonishment. 
"Ah,  the  cavalry  has  arrived!"  she  called. 

Indicating  Chauncey  and  Egbert,  Lady 
Fruitcake  told  the  policemen,  "These 
poor  excuses  of  humanity  are  the 
culprits.  You  may  do  with  them  what 
you  like;  we  have  no  further  need  of 
them."  Then,  to  her  cohorts,  she  said, 
"Come,  Dackel,  Tessie,  we  must  relieve 
poor  Mr.  Instep." 

"Thank  God  you're  here,"  declared 
Chauncey,  grateful  for  the  policemen's 
presence.  "Get  this  dog  off  me!" 

One  of  the  officers  started  to  oblige, 
but  Lady  Fruitcake  bade  him  stay  back. 
"Leave  her  there  a  while  longer,  Officer. 
She  doesn't  get  much  exercise  anymore, 
and  she  does  so  love  a  good  workout 
now  and  then." 

"Am  I  still  alive?"  the  bloated  victim 
asked  as  his  colleagues  dragged  him  from 
the  flattened  bushes. 

"Well,"  Tessie  suggested  as  she 
stretched  her  muscular  arms,  "now  that 
we  are  reunited,  let's  get  out  of  here. 
This  place  is  beginning  to  give  me  the 
creeps!" 

And  lifting  Lolita  snuggly  against  her, 
Lady  Fruitcake  led  her  following  off 
toward  their  waiting  convertible  to  finish 
the  picnic  they  had  so  long  ago  begun. 
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Lord  of  Madness 


MARIEL  GALVAN 


Illustrated  by  Mariel  Galvan 


Rested  on  his  silver  thrones 

the  lord  of  madness  rules, 

all  hopes 

and  cries 

are  clouded  by  his  storming  armies  cruel. 

He'll  play  until  his  toys  and  mates  lie  broken 

And  the  remnants 

of  defeated  kingdoms 

his  men  will  have- 

after  the  king's  folly. 
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The  complete  45-frame  sequence  of  Fred  Ott's  Sneeze,  the  first  film  ever  made. 
Thomas  Edison  produced  this  short  movie  in  his  New  Jersey  laboratory  in  1894. 
(Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  Library  of  Congress) 
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Movies  in  America: 
The  Early  Years 
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This  is  Marlene's  first  contribution  to 
PENMAN.  As  a  senior  this  year,  Marlene 
is  active  in  the  National  and  Tikos  Honor 
Societies  and  is  a  member  of  the  Blue 
and  Gray  Staff 

Marlene  likes  to  write  and  enjoys 
playing  tennis.  She  hopes  to  attend  the 
University  of  Virginia  next  year  and 
is  interested  in  studying  sociology. 

iLver  since  earliest  times,  man  has 
been  communicating  through  pictures. 
Many  of  these  pictures  were  highly 
realistic  representations  of  what  he  saw, 
but  they  had  one  major  flaw— there  was 
no  realistic  portrayal  of  movement.  Not 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  did  man  succeed  in  depicting 
one  of  the  most  important  and  most 
common  aspects  of  human 
experience— movement. 

Photography  had  been  in  existence  for 
nearly  half  a  century  before  the  inven- 
tion of  flexible  film,  which  aided  in  the 
development  of  motion  pictures.  In 
1824,  Peter  Mark  Roget,  a  British  physi- 
cian, first  investigated  the  possibility  of 
making  pictures  move.1  His  theory  of 
"persistence  of  vision"  was  the  first 
study  of  actual  "moving  pictures." 
According  to  the  theory  of  persistence 
of  vision,  the  human  eye  retains  an 
image  after  the  image  has  disappeared.  A 
rapid  succession  of  a  series  of  still 
pictures,  with  each  picture  showing  a 
more  advance  stage  of  action,  will  give 
the  illustion  of  motion.  Film  is,  there- 
fore, "a  photographic  projection  of 
continuous  images."2 

The  actual  invention  of  the  motion 
picture  has  been  attributed  to  several 
different   people.    Although   many  men 


contributed  to  the  motion  picture's 
development,  Thomas  Edison  is  credited 
as  being  chiefly  responsible  for  getting 
the  motion  picture  out  of  the  experi- 
mental laboratory  and  putting  it  before 
the  public. 

Edison  was  actually  trying  to  improve 
his  gramophone,  or  phonograph,  when 
he  began  to  work  with  film.  He  wished 
to  supplement  his  sounds  with  pictures. 
Edison  had  made  a  commercial  success 
of  his  Kinetoscope,  a  projector  which 
could  accommodate  one  viewer  at  a 
time.  This  "peepshow"  cabinet,  which 
had  an  eyepiece  on  top,  would  show 
films  of  approximately  thirteen  to 
fifteen  minutes.  In  August,  1891,  Edison 
applied  for  patents  on  his  Kinetoscope 
and  his  Kinetograph  (the  device  for  the 
photography).3 

The  next  stage  for  Edison  was  the 
combination  of  the  Kinetoscope  with  a 
special  light  and  lens  system  that  would 
project  pictures  on  a  screen  to  allow  a 
large  number  of  people  to  view  a  single 
showing.  Edison  named  this  new  inven- 
tion the  Vitascope,  meaning  "machine 
showing  life."  The  first  movie  presenta- 
tion using  the  Vitascope  took  place  on 
April  23,  1896,  at  Koster  and  Bials' 
Music  Hall  in  New  York  City.4  The 
audience    of    newspaper    reporters    and 


1  "Motion  Pictures,"  Compton's  Encyclopedia 
(1968  edition),  Volume  XV,  p.  527. 

2 
Kemp  R.  Niver,  The  First  Twenty  Years,  p.  1. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  5. 
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4Daniel  Talbot,  editor,  Film:  An  Anthology, 
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selected  city  officials  was  amazed  at  the 
lack  of  vibration  in  the  film,  a  problem 
that  had  been  apparent  in  all  previous 
motion  picture  attempts.  The  audience 
was  puzzled  with  the  images  on  the 
screen,  and  "when  waves  at  Dover  came 
rolling  in  to  crash  in  jets  of  spume  and 
spray,  there  was  a  flurry  of  panic  in  the 
front  seats."5  The  next  day,  all  the 
newspapers  carried  raptuous  stories  of 
Mr.  Edison's  amazing  invention  to  the 
curious  public.  Later,  the  Vitascope  was 
improved  by  a  Frenchman,  Lumiere, 
who  went  a  step  beyond  the  Vitascope 
with  his  Cinematographe.  An  American, 
Herman  Caster,  improved  the  visual 
quality  of  movies  with  his  Biograph 
projector. 

The  early  films  fulfilled  several 
purposes  for  the  men  who  created  them. 
The  success  of  the  "peepshow"  and  the 
Vitascope  pointed  to  the  fledgling  movie 
industry  as  a  highly  profitable  business 
enterprise.  According  to  one  movie 
historian: 

The  men  who  invented,  developed, 
and  promoted  the  cinema  initially 
saw  in  it  no  more  than  an  easy  and 
effective  way  of  divesting  people  at 
a  loose  end  of  their  spare  change.7 

But  the  early  movie-makers  had  more 
noble  ambitions  for  motion  pictures. 
The  first  films  represented  man's 
attempts  to  communicate  creatively  with 
a  large  number  of  people  at  one  time. 
The  film-makers  hoped  to  be  able  to 
express  their  feelings  and  opinions  to  the 
public  through  the  movies.  The  early 
movies  also  served  as  a  novel  form  of 
entertainment.  Their  major  appeal  came 
from  the  way  in  which  they  reproduced 
movement,  causing  the  public  to  marvel 
at  the  "wonders  of  science." 

Subject  matter  for  most  of  the  movies 
in  the  1890's  consisted  primarily  of 
actual  incidents.  They  recorded  events 
such   as  prize   fights,   military   parades, 


passing  trains,  and  children  jumping  rope 
or  natural  phenomena,  such  as,  waves 
crashing  against  the  shore.  Generally, 
any  sequence  showing  movement  was 
greeted  with  amazement.  After  movies 
began  to  gain  a  foothold,  however, 
people  wanted  to  see  more  than  just 
motion;  they  wanted  something  with 
meaning,  something  with  which  they 
could  identify.  Around  1900,  the  transi- 
tion came  from  instant,  on-the-spot  rec- 
ords of  what  had  happened  to  pre-plan- 
ned works  that  used  the  camera  as  a 
tool.  It  was  not  until  this  transition  took 
place  that  movies  became  an  art  form.8 

One  of  the  truly  great  innovators  in 
the  field  of  movies  as  art  was  a  French- 
man, George  Melies.  Melies  was  one  of 
the  first  men  to  use  the  medium  of  the 
film  artistically.  Between  1900  and 
1902,  he  instituted  many  techniques 
that  were  notable  for  their  ingenuity  and 
inventiveness.  In  his  films,  people  and 
animals  often  vanished  into  thin  air  or 
were  cut  in  two.  Melies  used  elements 
that  later  became  the  standard  tech- 
niques of  the  film  world,  such  as  fade- 
outs,  dissolves,  superimposition,  slow 
motion  photography  and  animation. 
Rather  than  record,  Melies  staged 
motion  tableaux.9  These  were  rehearsed 
scenes  which,  when  put  together,  told  a 
story.  He  used  professional  actors, 
simple  scenery,  and  costumes. 

Advances  were  also  being  made  in 
America  in  the  artistic  use  of  the  film 
medium.  In  1904,  Edwin  S.  Porter 
created  The  Great  Train  Robbery,  a 
simple,  eight-minute  melodrama  which 
established   Porter  as  one  of  the  most 


5Ibid,  p.  254. 

6Niver,  op.  cit.,  p.  3. 

7Thomas  Wiseman,  Cinema,  p.  1. 

8Niver,  op.  cit.,  p.  5. 
9Wiscman,  op.  cit.,  p.  4. 
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influential  filmmakers  of  his  time.10 
Porter  originated  the  technique  of 
dramatic  editing,  now  the  basis  of 
motion  picture  storytelling  throughout 
the  world.  Using  this  technique,  a  film- 
maker could  shoot  scenes  out  of 
sequence  and  then  delete  unimportant 
footage  to  tell  the  story.  In  Porter's 
time,  this  was  revolutionary. 

The  Great  Train  Robbery  opens  in  a 
railroad  telegraph  office,  where  bandits 
are  forcing  an  operator  to  stop  the 
approaching  train.  The  next  scene  shows 
the  train  halting  and  the  bandits  board- 
ing it.  Moving  to  the  interior  of  an 
express  car  in  the  succeeding  scene,  the 
bandits  are  shown  fighting  with  the 
engineer.  All  of  these  scenes  demonstrate 
the  effect  of  Porter's  cinematic  editing. 
In  later  scenes,  other  innovations  are 
presented,  such  as,  the  first  "pan,"  a 
wide  swing  of  the  camera.  The  last  scene, 
the  most  dramatic,  shows  a  close-up  of  a 
bandit  firing  at  point-blank  range  into 
the  audience.  This  was  one  of  the  first 
times  that  the  camera  had  been  taken 
away  from  eye  level,  using  a  change  in 
camera  angle  to  emphasize  a  particular 
feature  of  the  film. 

The  impact  of  The  Great  Train 
Robbery  was  immense.  Porter  had 
inspired  film-makers  all  over  the  world 
to  make  one-reel  melodramas.  Special 
theaters,  called  nickelodeons,  were  built 
for  these  films.  Many  men  who  were 
later  to  become  famous  in  the  world  of 
movies,  such  as,  Marcus  Loew,  Adolf 
Zukor,  Louis  B.  Mayer,  and  William  Fox 
got  their  start  as  operators  of  nickelo- 
deons in  cheap  halls  in  the  working  class 
districts  of  big  cities. 

One  of  the  real  giants  of  the  movie 
industry  during  the  early  part  of  the 
twentieth  century  was  David  Wark 
Griffith,  who  stumbled  into  the  movie 
business  almost  by  accident.  He  secretly 
had  an  ambition  to  be  a  writer,  but  when 
he  could  not  make  a  living  from  writing, 
he  took  to  acting  in  cheap  New  York 


theaters.  Later,  he  was  given  a  chance  to 
direct  and  started  out  on  a  career  in 
which  he  made  more  than  one  hundred 
films  in  his  first  year.  Griffith  developed 
techniques  that  changed  film  direction 
from  a  disorganized  task  into  a  precise 
art. 

Griffith,  like  other  film  pioneers, 
contributed  many  innovations  to  the 
film  industry.  From  the  beginning 
Griffith  had  sensed  the  need  of  a  tech- 
nique to  catch  and  control  the  emotions 
of  the  spectator.11  He  was  the  first  to 
use  the  close-up  effectively  and  often, 
eliminating  the  need  for  gestures. 
Griffith's  use  of  the  close-up  was  criti- 
cized by  studio  executives,  who  said  that 
audiences  paid  to  see  the  whole  actor, 
not  just  part  of  him.  Griffith  instituted 
the  artistic  use  of  lighting,  rather  than 
continuing  with  harsh,  overhead  spot- 
lights. He  created  atmosphere  and  emo- 
tion through  the  use  of  shadows.  His 
productions  became  models  for  other 
directors  all  over  the  world. 

One  of  the  most  famous  full-length 
films  of  the  silent  era  was  Griffith's  Birth 
of  a  Nation,  made  in  1914.  Today, 
people  consider  it  an  example  of  crude 
acting  and  over-simplification  of  the 
emotions,  such  as,  hate  and  jealousy.  In 
Birth  of  a  Nation,  the  story  of  a 
Southern  family  suffering  defeat  during 
the  Civil  War,  Griffith  showed  a  great 
command  of  the  medium,  especially  in 
his  dramatic  scenes  of  pillage,  looting, 
and  slaughter. 

The  major  criticism  of  Birth  of  a 
Nation  is  leveled  against  its  portrayal  of 
the  Negro,  who  is  made  into  a 
treacherous  villain;  whereas,  the  white 
Southern  gentleman   is  portrayed   as  a 

(Continued  on  Page  45) 


10Ibid,  p.  4. 

11  Talbot,  op.  cit.,  p.  289. 

12Wiseman,  op.  cit.,  p.  9. 
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FORGOTTEN  GENE 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 

the  balloons  are  broken 
flowers  faded  in  the  night 
fountains  have  been  drained 
no  hair  blows  in  the  wind 
no  one  sings. 

Later  in  the  poem,  McCarthy  attacks 
the  philosophy  which  he  believes 
contributed  to  the  troubles  in  Grant 
Park.  During  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion, a  credibility  gap  emerged  because 
the  President's  staff  did  not  always 
disclose  information  on  sensitive  issues 
to  the  public.  McCarthy  fought  for  the 
public's  right  to  know.  As  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  he  happened  upon  as 
incident  which  he  termed  a  non-valid 
comparison  indicative  of  the  Johnson 
Administration's  treatment  of  informa- 
tion. He  wove  the  event  into  "Grant 
Park,  Chicago." 

Robert  McNamara  reads  Kafka 

Kirkegaard  and  Yeats-and  he 

said  on  April  20,  1966 

"The  total  number  of  tanks  in 

Latin  America  is  974, 

This  is  60  percent  as  many  as 

a  single  country, 

Bulgaria,  has." 

There  are  only  true  facts 
in  this  park 
said  the  captain 
of  the  guard.5 

McCarthy  was  condemning  the  statis- 
tical comparison  McNamara  included  in 
his  testimony.  To  McCarthy,  the  tank 
strength  of  a  remote  nation  like  Bulgaria 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  tank  strength 
in  Latin  America.  He  felt  that  McNamara 
was  wrong  in  using  such  a  comparison  to 
try  to  impress  the  public  into  concur- 
rence with  Administration  policies. 

The  last  section  of  the  poem  is  also  a 
swipe  at  President  Johnson's  attacks  on 
McCarthy  during   1967  and   1968.  The 


president,  facing  rising  criticism  from  a 
group  of  senators  led  by  McCarthy  and 
then  Senator  Wayne  Morse  (D-Oregon), 
tried  to  use  the  influence  of  the  Presi- 
dential office  to  sway  public  opinion 
against  the  dissenters. 

Most  of  the  other  poems  McCarthy 
read  during  the  1972  campaign  were 
written  during  the  1968  campaign. 
"Three  Bad  Signs"  described  prejudices 
of  three  communities  McCarthy  visited 
in  1968.  One  section  of  "Three  Poems 
About  Cows,"  a  rather  abstract  work, 
explored  the  possibility  of  cows  sitting 
down.  Another  part  linked  the  cow  that 
jumped  over  the  moon  with  the  Houston 
Space  Center,  from  which  moon-bound 
Apollo  spacecraft  are  launched. 

W  hen  McCarthy's  campaign  lost  its 
momentum  in  1968,  many  people  were 
downcast.  They  were  disenchanted  with 
the  Democratic  establishment's  hard-line 
positions  that  year.  They  were  dis- 
illusioned by  the  Nixon  victory  in  the 
general  election  and  dismayed  by  the 
prospect  of  four  more  years  after  the 
first  term  had  run  out.  With  the  old-time 
Democratic  coalition  irretrievably 
demolished,  they  began  to  feel  that 
McCarthy's  campaign  might  have  done 
more  harm  than  good. 

What  they  seemed  to  overlook,  how- 
ever, was  that  McCarthy's  campaign  had 
significantly  altered  the  flow  of  Ameri- 
can policy.  According  to  New  York 
Times  columnist  Tom  Wicker: 

What  The  Movement  [McCarthy 
supporters  in  1968]  might  not  fully 
appreciate  is  that  in  a  sense  they  have 
already  won.  With  McCarthy,  they  set  in 
motion  a  chain  of  events  which  caused 
the  withdrawal  from  the  race  of  an 
incumbent   President,   brought  a  warring 

(Continued  on  Page  47) 


5 Eugene    McCarthy,    "Grant    Park,    Chicago," 
reprinted  by  permission  of  the  author. 
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care  of  herself  if  she  had  to.  She  was 
sitting  comfortably  in  a  wheelchair  and 
had  crutches  at  her  disposal.  Food  was 
no  problem.  There  were  plenty  of  eggs 
already  in  the  house,  fresh-baked  bread, 
fresh  fruit,  and  preserves.  She  could 
certainly  prepare  a  simple  meal  or  two 
for  herself  and  even  go  outside  to  feed 
the  chickens.  She  knew  she  would  be 
fine  alone  and  listened  with  impatience 
to  her  mother's  last  minute  reminders 
and  cautions. 

When  they  finally  left,  Joanna  was 
almost  glad,  until  the  sound  of  the 
buckboard  crushed  that  emotion  so 
completely  that  it  seemed  it  might  never 
return.  She  sat  motionless  for  a  minute 
or  more  after  all  the  sound  had  faded 
but  then  suddenly  came  out  of  her 
trance-like  state,  lit  the  lamp  beside  her, 
and  began  to  concentrate  on  the  sewing 
that  was  lying  on  her  lap. 

Those  tiny  stitches  were  tedious  work, 
and  Joanna  focused  all  her  attention  on 
making  them  perfect.  Gone  were  the 
thoughts  which  usually  accompanied  her 
as  she  sewed,  such  as,  "Is  this  all  I  will 
ever  be  good  for?"  If  she  had  considered 
their  absence,  she  probably  would  have 
been  surprised.  As  it  was,  though,  she 
was  absorbed  in  her  sewing  for  almost 
two  hours,  letting  nothing  in  herself  or 
her  surroundings  disturb  her. 

This  is  probably  why  it  startled  her  so 
severely  when  she  heard  a  loud,  sudden 
crack  outside.  It  was  like  the  sound  of  a 
stick  being  broken,  yet  it  seemed  to  have 
come  from  far  away. 

For  some  reason  Joanna's  heart  would 
not  stop  pounding  for  some  minutes 
after  the  sound.  She  found  that  she 
could  not  concentrate  on  her  sewing 
anymore.  She  looked  out  the  window 
for  a  moment,  but  it  was  now  almost 


totally  dark  and  there  was  nothing  to 
see. 

It  was  not  the  kind  of  night  to  be 
alone.  Joanna  knew  that  the  moon  was 
going  to  be  nearly  full,  but  she  also  knew 
that  when  it  rose  the  clouds  would  not 
permit  it  to  brighten  the  earth  for  even  a 
moment.  The  wind  was  picking  up.  It 
took  dead  leaves  scurrying  along  the 
ground  and  made  an  eerie  music  with 
those  still  on  the  trees  as  it  attempted  to 
separate  them  from  their  branches.  The 
temperature  added  to  the  bleakness  of 
the  night.  It  was  cold,  even  for  early 
November. 

Hearing  the  wind,  Joanna  thought  of 
her  parents.  She  hoped  they  had  gotten 
to  her  brother's  house  before  the  wind 
had  become  worse.  She  didn't  like  the 
thought  of  them  out  in  that  old  buck- 
board  in  weather  like— 

More  cracking  sounds  pierced  her  to 
the  bone.  This  time  they  were  easy  to 
identify.  They  came  from  the  walls  of 
the  house.  There  were  always  noises 
when  the  wind  blew,  and  the  gusts  this 
night  were  unusually  strong.  Joanna  was 
not  afraid  of  creaks  in  the  house,  or  at 
least  she  did  not  think  she  was. 

Even  as  she  was  thinking  this,  there 
came  more  wind,  more  creaks,  and  much 
more  rustling  of  leaves.  Joanna  again 
tried  to  divert  her  mind  by  going  back  to 
sewing.  It  was  not  turning  out  as  neatly 
as  it  had  been,  so  she  picked  out  the 
stitches  and  laid  the  material  aside.  She 
could  read  a  book  instead.  Why  hadn't 
she  thought  of  that  sooner?  Reading 
always  made  her  feel  better.  The  only 
trouble  was  that  she  had  so  few  books 
and  had  read  them  so  often  she  almost 
knew  them  by  heart.  She  rolled  her  chair 
to  the  bookcase  and  selected  three  of  her 
favorite  stories.  Tonight  they  bored  her. 

Boredom  and  the  sound  of  the  wind 
provided  the  key  to  relaxation,  and 
before  long  Joanna  caught  herself 
nodding.  It  was  in  this  semi-conscious 
state  that  she  first  felt  that  everything 
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was  not  as  it  should  be.  Perhaps  she  was 
dreaming,  but  for  a  moment  she  could 
have  sworn  that  there  was  someone 
outside.  She  did  not  hear  or  see  anyone. 
It  was  simply  a  vague  feeling.  Suddenly 
she  was  wide  awake,  but  the  sensation 
that  she  was  not  alone  stayed  with  her, 
and  it  scared  her.  She  told  herself  that 
she  had  been  dreaming,  but  she  remained 
tense,  and  her  hands  became  very  cold. 

The  noise  of  the  leaves  being  blown 
along  the  ground  increased  noticeably. 
Something  else  was  moving  out  there! 
There  was  no  doubt  in  her  mind, 
although  whatever  other  sound  there  had 
been  was  almost  indistinguishable  from 
the  sound  of  the  leaves.  Still  she  tried  to 
tell  herself  the  same  thing  she  did  under 
other  circumstances. 

"You're  behaving  like  a  child,  Joanna. 
Act  your  age." 

She  did  not  feel  like  acting  her  age. 
She  was  becoming  frightened  and 
wanted  to  give  in  to  her  fear.  She 
listened,  but  heard  nothing  unusual. 
Still,  she  was  convinced  there  was  some- 
one or  perhaps  something  outside. 
Maybe  it  was  just  a  little  animal,  nothing 
that  could  hurt  her. 

Footsteps!  This  time  she  was  sure. 
They  were  slow  and  distinct  and  then 
suddenly  stopped  as  if  someone  had 
come  up  to  the  door  and  was  standing 
there.  Joanna  wanted  to  call  out  but 
could  not  make  herself  do  so  for  a 
moment  which  seemed  like  an  eternity. 
Just  as  she  finally  opened  her  mouth  to 
speak,  running  footsteps  moving  away 
from  the  house  mingled  with  the  wind 
and  faded.  But  as  the  wind  died,  more 
footsteps  could  be  heard  drawing  nearer. 

The  knock  which  came  on  the  door 
was  loud,  firm,  and  rapid.  Before  Joanna 
had  time  to  think  a  familiar  voice  came 
to  her  ears. 

"Miss  Joanna?  It's  me,  Sheriff  Calvert. 
Are  you  all  right?" 

Joanna  was  surprised  at  how  fast  she 
was  able  to  answer  him.  She  rolled  her 


wheelchair  over  to  the  door  and  un- 
latched it.  She  started  talking  rapidly 
and  happily  before  the  sheriff  was  all  the 
way  through  the  door. 

"Sheriff,  I've  never  been  so  glad  to  see 
anyone  in  my  whole  life.  I've  been 
thinking  there  was  someone  out  there 
for  the  past  few  minutes.  I  sure  am  glad 
it  turned  out  to  be  you.  I  guess  I'm  just 
naturally  too  nervous  anyway,  but 
tonight  there  have  been  so  many  odd 
noises  coming  from  all  over  the  place, 
and  I  don't  mind  telling  you  I  don't 
much  like  being  alone  and  not  being  able 
to  protect  myself  very  well.  I've  been 
hearing  your  footsteps  around  here  and 
getting  more  scared  every  minute.  I  wish 
you  would  have  knocked  earlier.  By  the 
way,  what  are  you  doing  all  the  way  out 
here?" 

The  sheriff  looked  surprised  for  a 
moment,  and  then  his  expression 
changed  to  one  of  worry. 

"When  did  you  hear  footsteps?" 

"Oh,  not  five  minutes  ago  first  and 
then  again  when  you  came  to  the  door, 
left  it,  and  then  stepped  up  to  it  again 
and  knocked.  Why?  It  was  you,  wasn't 
it?" 

"Well,  Miss  Joanna,  I  didn't  want  to 
tell  you  this,  but  I  guess  I  have  to  now.  I 
don't  want  you  to  get  frightened, 
though,  you  hear?  One  reason  I'm  here  is 
that  your  mama  and  daddy  came 
through  town  and  told  me  you  were  by 
yourself.  They  asked  if  I  would  come 
check  on  you  tomorrow.  I  had  to  come 
out  here  tonight,  though,  because— well, 
there's  this  man  that  killed  old  Mr. 
Murdock  this  morning.  He  was  a  hand  on 
his  farm.  Mrs.  Murdock  says  he  went 
berserk,  but  even  though  he's  crazy,  Miss 
Joanna,  he's  wily  as  a  fox.  We've  been 
looking  for  him  all  day,  and  we  figure  he 
might  be  around  this  area.  That's  why  I 
think  I'd  better  drive  you  into  town. 
You  can  stay  with  my  wife  and  me  until 

(Continued  on  Page  47) 
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mesmerized  the  crowd.  The  people  were 
delivered  from  their  emptiness. 

The  light  looked  on  from  a  distance. 
"Come,"  it  whispered. 

"We  wish  sensation- life!"  The  people 
chanted,  "No!  We  will  not  come!" 

"Come!"  murmured  the  mist. 

"NO!" 

The  man  smiled. 

"Teach  us  new  feelings,"  the  crowd 
pleaded.  "Save  us  from  emptiness.  Give 
us  feeling,   wonderful  sensations-life!" 

Waves  and  waves  of  pleasure  and  joy 
washed  over  the  people  of  the  city.  On 
and  on  and  over  and  over  the  feeling  of 
life  was  with  them.  Emptiness  was  gone. 

The  light  watched  and  waited.  Waited. 
It  flickered  and  glittered  and  then,  it  was 
gone.  The  man's  eyes  blazed. 

"Ha-ha!"  His  laughter  rang  out.  Then 
he    climbed    upon   his  horse  and  sped 


away.  A  sudden  vacuum  sucked  the  life 
of  the  people.  Pain!  Searing  pain  ripped 
the  beings  apart.  The  wind  growled  and 
lashed  at  the  sea  and  the  sky.  From  the 
trembling  earth  belched  putrid,  oily 
smoke.  Slowly  the  people's  eyes  lifted  to 
the  white  tower.  With  horror  they 
beheld  the  crumbling  of  the  faded  for- 
tress. It  collapsed  into  itself.  The 
threatening  clouds  ran  across  the  sky  and 
rained  down  thunder  and  lightning  on 
the  people  of  the  city. 

"Don't  go— don't  leave  us  with  empti- 
ness. We  are  alone.  We  choose  the 
Light— we  will  follow  it." 

Weep,  people.  Weep  and  tear  your 
hair.  Wail  for  the  loss  of  the  Light. 

The  earth  shakes.  The  world  is  filled 
with  emptiness,  for  you  have  been 
deceived  by  the  black  man.  Hear  his 
laughter! 

Now  there  is  nothing  but  our  bare 
souls  weeping  among  the  blackened 
buildings  of  Sodom. 
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MOVIES  IN  AMERICA 

(Continued  from  Page  39) 

hero,  and  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  is  depicted 
as  the  upholder  of  decency  in  America. 
The  movie  is  "permeated  with  bitter  race 
hatred."13  Griffith,  who  was  Southern- 
born,  had  been  acquiring  anti-negro  feel- 
ings since  his  childhood  and  probably 
did  not  realize  that  he  was  injecting  his 
personal  prejudices  into  his  movie.  It 
is  generally  agreed,  however,  that  D.  W. 
Griffith  had  a  mastery  of  film  technique 
and  showed  an  original  creative  gift. 

The  initial  reaction  to  movies  in 
America  was  mixed.  The  common  man 
greeted  the  movies  with  enthusiasm,  and 
the  interest  of  the  general  public  helped 
the  industry  to  grow.  People  whose 
entertainment  had  previously  consisted 
of  trashy  novels  found  a  satisfaction  in 


movies  similar  to  that  found  by  the 
upper  classes  in  stage  plays.  To  the 
general  public,  traditional  arts  had  little 
to  say,  but  films  were  not  bound  by 
traditions,  and  being  a  new  form  of  art, 
had  nothing  to  lose. 

People  in  other  fields  of  artistic 
endeavor,  however,  looked  upon  the 
movies  as  demeaning  and  vulgar,  "a 
cheap  opium  for  the  masses."15  Legiti- 
mate theatre  actors  would  not  perform 
in  movies,  and  people  who  considered 
themselves  well-bred  did  not  visit 
nickelodeons.  However,  respectability 
began  to  come  to  the  movies  when  the 
famous    stage    actress    Sarah   Bernhardt 


13Ibid,  p.  9. 
l4ibid 

15John  Kobal,  Gotta  Sing  Gotta  Dance,  p.  7. 
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agreed  to  appear  in  the  biographical 
movie  Queen  Elizabeth.  This  film, 
brought  to  New  York  in  1912  by  Adolf 
Zukor  and  shown  in  a  legitimate  theatre, 
was  a  great  success.  It  inspired  Zukor  to 
form  a  company,  "Famous  Players  in 
Famous  Plays,"  which  later  became  Para- 
mount Pictures.  Several  years  later,  in 
1921,  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Sr.,  Mary  Pick- 
ford,  D.W.  Griffith,  and  Charlie  Chaplin 
formed  United  Artists,  and  the  great 
chains  of  movie  studios  had  begun  to 
form.  Motion  pictures  had  finally  gained 
the  respectability  that  they  had  needed 
to  become  successful.  As  a  result  of  that 
success,  the  movie  industry  has  become 
the  fifth  largest  industry  in  the  world. 

In  a  few  short  years,  movies  had 
evolved  from  a  penny-arcade  novelty 
into  a  million  dollar  business.  During  the 
period  between  1915  and  1920,  movies 
had  often  been  shown  in  rented  school- 
rooms or  on  the  sides  of  barns.  In  the 
early  twenties,  special  houses  were  built 
in  the  large  cities  especially  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  movies.  The  age  of 
the  nickelodeon  had  passed;  this  was  the 
age  of  gilt,  of  deep  pile  carpets  and 
crystal  chandeliers,  of  ornate  Broadway 
movie  palaces. 

Cinema  costs  had  been  rising  rapidly, 
and  to  match  the  growing  production 
costs,  movie  admission  prices  also  went 
up.  During  the  mid-twenties,  the  popu- 
larity of  motion  pictures  became 
threatened  by  the  emergence  of  another 
novelty-radio.  It  seemed  that  people 
preferred  staying  home  to  marvel  at  the 
"wonders  of  science"  that  enabled  sound 
to  come  out  of  a  tiny  box  rather  than 
going  out  to  watch  a  silent  movie  which 
was  free  of  vibration  and  utilized  many 
cinematic  tricks.  Theatre  box  office 
takings  began  to  drop,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined that  the  only  way  to  revive  the 
popularity  of  the  movies  was  to  find  a 
way  to  make  films  talk.  The  era  of  the 
silent  film  had  ended,  but  the  age  of  the 
talkie  had  begun. 
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Sat.         2 
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Fri.         8 
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00  &  8 

00 

Tues.    12 

T.C.Williams 

Home  6 

00  &  8 

00 

Fri.       15 

Edison 

Away  6 

00  &  8 

00 

Tues.    19 

Stuart 

Away  6 

00  &  8 

00 

Thurs.  21 

Madison 

Home  6 

00  &  8 

00 

JANUARY 

Fri.          5 

Marshall 

Away  6 

00  &  8 

00 

Tues.      9 

Yorktown 

Away  6 

00  &  8 

00 

Fri.       12 

Langley 

Home  6 

00  &  8 

00 

Tues.    16 

Herndon 
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00 
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Tues.    23 
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Fri.          2 
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Sat.        3 
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Tues.      6 
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00  &  8 
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Fri.         9 
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00  8.  8 
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Tues.    13 
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Fri.        16 
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00 
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Feb.  26-Mar 

2      Regional  Tourn.  at  Robinson 

March  9-10 

State  Tourn. 

at  Univ.  of  Va. 

PIT  STOP 

(Continued  from  Page  25) 

stop  for  commuters  breezing  through 
each  day.  Arlington  will  join  the  ranks  of 
pit  stop  communities  across  the  nation 
which  were  once  pleasant  residential 
areas  but,  since  being  slashed  by  super- 
highways, have  come  to  possess  only 
cold  motels,  dirty  truck  stops,  and 
greasy  diners.  This  must  not  be  the  fate 
of  Arlington. 


THE  WIND  AND  THE 
FOOTSTEPS 

(Continued  from  Page  43) 

your  parents  get  back." 

"You  didn't  answer  my  question, 
sheriff.  Was  it  you  I  heard  walking 
around  out  there?" 

"Miss  Joanna,  I  came  straight  to  your 
door,  and  only  once.  All  my  men  were 
behind  me  all  the  way  out  here.  If  you 
did  hear  footsteps,  I  am  sure  they 
weren't  mine  or  any  of  my  men's." 


FORGOTTEN  GENE 

(Continued  from  Page  41) 

nation  to  the  negotiating  table,  probably 
guaranteed  peace  planks  in  the  platforms 
of  both  major  parties  and  may  well  have 
turned  around  the  fundamental  tenden- 
cies of  the  nation's  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam.6 


"Tom  Wicker,  "Report  on  the  Phenomenon 
Named  McCarthy,"  New  York  Times  Magazine, 
August  25,  1968,  p.  77. 
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Relationships  don't  just  happen.  They 
have  to  be  built. 

Day  by  day. 

Promises  have  to  be  kept.  Expectations 
lived  up  to. 

Understandings  reached. 

And  then  they  have  to  withstand  the 
test  of  time. 

Can  you  count  on  the  same  things  today 
that  you  counted  on  yesterday?  Will  you  be  able 
to  count  on  them  again  tomorrow7 

If  the  answer  is  yes,  you're  on  your  way 
to  establishing  a  lifetime  relationship. 

With  a  bank.  Or  with  a  friend. 

First  &  Merchants  National  Bank. 

Member  FDIC. 

Your  lifetime  bank 
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THE  LEAVES 


ALAN  GOLDBERG 


Illustrated  by  Petra  Rupple 


Alan's  unusual  story  was  influenced 
by  the  style  of  H.  G.  Wells.  Alan,  a 
senior,  is  PENMAN  non-fiction  editor 
and  plans  to  attend  Dickinson  College 
next  fall  where  he  wants  to  pursue  a 
writing  career. 


We 


'e  became  aware  of  the  silence 
gradually.  It  had  been  less  than  two 
hours  since  we  had  started  walking,  the 
whole  time  involved  in  deep  conversation, 
taking  little  note  of  the  beauty 
surrounding  us.  We  had  not  yet  decided 
what  to  do  with  our  lives  when  our  talk 
slowed  and  then  stopped  as  we  became 
cognizant  of  the  strange  silence,  the 
stillness  in  the  air. 

We  suddenly  found  ourselves  removed 
from  the  protection  of  the  pines  and  at 
the  mercy  of  the  sunlight.  It  was  a 
clearing  in  the  forest,  a  very  curious  one. 
We  gazed  at  a  verdant  expanse  of  lush, 
low-lying  vegetation  completely  clear  of 
trees  or  of  any  tall  obstacles.  This  bizarre 
gap,  which  could  not  have  been  more 
than  a  hundred  feet  across,  was  met  at  its 
borders  by  the  tall  evergreens. 

We  stood  at  the  edge  of  this  strange 
mass  of  chlorophyllic  color  and  stared. 
We  were  not  agronomists  or  botanists, 
yet  even  so,  these  plants  with  their  huge, 
sparkling  green  leaves  seemed  exotic  and 
unreal,  even  threatening.  Not  one  plant 
was  over  two  feet  in  height,  but  they  grew 
so  thickly  that  no  soil  could  be  discerned 
between  the  leaves.  Curiosity  compelled 
us  to  wonder  if  there  were  soil  beneath 
the  plants. 

Every  few  moments  a  breeze  blew, 
rustling  the  great  leaves,  giving  us  the 
uncanny  feeling  that  these  fantastic 
plants  were  aware  of  our  rather 
conspicuous  presence.  Stranger  still  was 
the  absence  of  sound.  None  of  the  myriad 
sounds  of  the  forest,  not  the  chirping  of 


birds,  the  grating  of  cicadas,  or  the 
gravelly  whistling  of  crickets  could  be 
heard.  Between  breezes,  the  stifling 
stillness  made  us  feel  as  if  we  were  in  a 
void  or  a  vacuum.  The  plants  remained 
inert,  waiting  for  us  to  make  the  first 
move. 

The  place  baffled  us  and  gave  us  a 
sense  of  impending  doom.  We  were 
afraid  to  move  on.  As  we  finally  made  up 
our  minds  to  set  forth  again,  a  noise 
crackled  out  of  the  forest  to  our  right  like 
a  gunshot  in  the  eerie  silence.  A  second 
later,  running  with  the  speed  of 
desperation,  a  streamlined  buck  dashed 
out  of  the  woods,  his  brown  coat  a 
muddy,  bloodstained  blur.  Blood  was 
streaming  from  a  wound  on  his  flank. 

Another  instant,  and  the  deer 
entangled  itself  in  the  evil  vegetation.  The 
dense  network  of  plants  slowed  him 
down.  About  halfway  across  the  infernal 
growth,  the  deer,  bleeding  heavily, 
stumbled  and  fell,  not  more  than  thirty 
feet  from  where  we  stood.  For  a  moment, 
only  the  noble  head  was  in  sight  as 
flashing  leaves  bent  over  the  deer  like 
midwives  and  obscured  him  from  view. 
As  we  stood  rooted  to  our  position,  I 
could  see  the  desperation  and  hopeless- 
ness in  his  bloodshot  eyes.  The  deer  was 
not  only  in  great  pain,  but  it  was  evident 
that  he  was  taken  by  great  fear  and  was 
completely  panic-stricken. 

The  deer  struggled  upward,  lurched 
along  a  few  more  yards  without  any 
semblance  of  his  former  grace,  and  fell 
again,  as  if  pulled  under  by  some 
unearthly,  demonic  force.  This  time  he 
disappeared  completely  from  our  view 
and  the  leaves  rustled  violently. 

The  head  rose  up  once  more,  and  the 
poor  creature  desperately  endeavored  to 

(Continued  on  Page  46) 
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A  MOST  REMARKABLE  MAN 


MARK  J.  GOLDEN 


Mark,  at  present  a  junior,  is  a  member 
of  both  the  Band  and  Orchestra  in 
addition  to  the  ELOS  and  Tikos  Honor 
Societies. 

Mark's  interest  in  Sherlock  Holmes' 
powers  of  reasoning  and  logical 
deduction  is  reflected  by  the  fact  that, 
once  in  college,  he  intends  to  major  in 
mathematics. 


I 


it  is  one  of  those  strange  things  you 
just  never  forget.  I  can  still  remember 
which  shelf  it  was  on.  I  read  lots  of  books 
when  I  was  young.  I  can't  remember  the 
names  or  authors  of  half  of  them.  But 
this  one  I  remember.  On  the  dust  jacket 
there  was  a  drawing  of  a  man's  profile. 
He  had  a  long,  lean,  angular  face,  small 
eyes,  and  a  large  sharp  nose.  He  smoked  a 
large  pipe,  and  wore  a  funny  looking 
hunting  hat.  (I  later  discovered  that  this 
type  of  hat  was  called  a  deerstalker.)  The 
book:  A  Boy's  Collection  of  Sherlock 
Holmes. 

On  that  afternoon  eight  years  ago  I 
caught  a  disease,  a  disease  unknown  to 
the  medical  world,  an  incurable  disease. 
A  disease  I'm  sure  I'll  have  for  the  rest  of 
my  life.  An  un-named  disease  I'll  call 
"Holmesmania".  If  cut  off  from  the 
entire  world,  to  live  out  eternity  alone, 
any  Holmesmaniac  would  ask  for  only 
one  item  to  wile  away  the  hours — a 
complete  collection  of  Sherlock  Holmes. 

"Facts,  Watson,  I  need  facts!" 
Sherlock  Holmes  said  on  more  than  one 
occasion.  So,  my  dear  Holmes,  here  are 
the  facts. 

In  the  year  of  1880,  Dr.  Arthur  Conan 
Doyle  set  up  a  stupendously  unsuccessful 
medical  practice  in  Southsea,  a  wealthy 
English  district.  He  believed  in  keeping 
up  appearances,  and  didn't  want  the 
neighbors  to  know  he  couldn't  afford 
servants,  so  he  would  rise  before  the  sun 


each    morning    and    polish    the    brass 
nameplate  on  his  front  door. 

The  need  to  supply  food  for  himself 
and  his  wife  forced  Dr.  Doyle  to  augment 
his  income.  As  he  patiently  waited  for 
patients  who  didn't  arrive,  he  began  to 
write.  His  first  novel  went  the  rounds  of 
every  major,  and  not  so  major,  publisher 
in  London.  It  was  rejected  by  each.  After 
his  first  year  in  practice,  the  British 
government  returned  his  income  tax  form 
with  "Most  unsatisfactory"  scrawled 
across  it.  "I  entirely  agree,"  replied 
Doyle. « 

His  next  writing  effort  was  a  detective 
story.  It  was  inspired  by  the  Edgar  Allan 
Poe  tales  of  ratiocination  and  Ga- 
boriau's  tales  of  Lecoq.  (Holmes  was  later 
to  call  Dupin,  the  detective  in  Poe's 
stories,  "a  very  inferior  fellow"2  and 
Lecoq,  the  detective  in  Gaboriau's,  "a 
miserable  bungler."3  The  main  character 
was  modeled  after  Dr.  Joseph  Bell,  an  old 
teacher  of  Doyle's.  Bell  constantly  as- 
tounded his  students  by  deducing  the 
profession,  ailment,  and  personality  of 
his  patients  before  they  had  a  change  to 
open  their  mouths. 

Early  notes  from  Doyle's  notebook 
showed  his  designs  for  a  character,  J. 
Sherinford  Holmes,  and  his  companion, 
Ormand  Sacker.  These  eventually 
became  Sherlock  Holmes  and  Dr.  John 
H.  Watson.  (Holmes  was  named  for 
Doyle's  favorite  essayist,  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  who  was  also  a  physician.  Where 
did  the  name  Sherlock  come  from?  One 


^Christopher    Morley's    introduction    to    The 
Complete  Sherlock  Holmes,  p.  1 0. 

2"A  Study  in  Scarlet,"  The  Complete  Sher- 
lock Holmes,  p.  24. 

^Ibid.  page  25. 
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theory  goes  that  Doyle,  an  avid 
sportsman,  once  beat  a  Mr.  Sherlock  in 
thirty  games  of  lawn  bowling.  The  name 
had  appeal  with  Doyle  from  then  on.)4 

The  first  novel,  A  Study  in  Scarlet,  was 
as  successful  as  Doyle's  medical  practice. 
Numerous  publishers  read  it  and 
returned  it.  Ward,  Lock,  and  Company 
finally  purchased  it,  copyright  and  all, 
for  twenty  five  pounds.  Doyle  never 
received  another  cent  for  what  has  since 
become  the  most  famous  piece  of 
detective  fiction  ever  known. 

Published  in  Beeton's  Christmas 
Annual  for  1887,  the  story  made  few 
waves.  It  fails  to  conform  to  what  makes 
a  good  mystery  story.  The  person 
"who-dunnit"  does  not  appear  in  the 
story  until  Holmes  apprehends  him  in  the 
end.  The  story  is  anti-climactic,  having  a 
long  flashback  portion  after  the  crime 
has  been  solved.  (The  flashback  is  set  in 
the  American  west  of  the  1850's.  Holmes, 
Watson,  et  al  are  not  even  mentioned  in 
it.)  Doyle  and  the  world  were  ready  to  let 
Holmes  slip  into  oblivion. 

Holmes  owes  his  existence,  as  well  as 
his  last  name,  to  an  American.  In  1889, 
an  American  editor  convinced  Doyle  to 
write  another  Holmes  story.  This  novel, 
The  Sign  of  Four,  was  published  in 
Lippincott's  Magazine  in  February  1890. 
Though  it  was  more  successful  than 
Holmes'  first  venture,  this  story,  too, 
received  little  acclaim.5 

It  was  not  until  Doyle  moved  his 
characters  from  novels  to  short  stories 
that  he  made  any  money.  In  July  1891, 
The  Strand  began  to  print  Watson's 
shorter  accounts  of  the  amazing 
adventures  of  the  world's  first  consulting 
detective.  A  new  episode  appeared  each 
month,  the  first  being  "A  Scandal  in 
Bohemia."  (The  stories  were  printed  in 
the  United  States  in  serial  form  in  various 
newspapers,  including  the  Washington 
Post.) 

In  1892,  the  first  twelve  episodes  were 
collected  and  printed  in  book  form  as 


The  Adventures  of  Sherlock  Holmes. 
This  volume  went  out  of  print  several 
times.  Sherlock  Holmes  had  made  it  on 
his  own  at  last. 

More  stories  were  written;  more  stories 
were  sold.  Doyle  gave  up  all  pretense  of  a 
medical  practice,  and  began  to  write  full 
time.  Little  more  than  one  year  after  the 
first  short  story  appeared  in  The  Strand, 
the  need  for  ready  cash  was  past,  and 
Doyle  could  afford  to  hire  someone  to 
polish  his  nameplate.  But  Doyle  was 
growing  tired  of  his  detective. 

He  felt  Holmes  was  stealing  the 
spotlight  from  his  other  "more  serious" 
writings.  The  public  clamored  for  more, 
but  Doyle  had  had  enough.  He  felt  that 
he  and  his  progeny  must  part  company 
forever. 

Result:  "The  Final  Problem,"  twenty- 
fourth  in  the  series  of  short  stories.  It  was 
with  a  heavy  heart  that  Watson  took  up 
his  pen  to  write  "the  last  words  in  which  I 
shall  ever  record  the  singular  gifts  by 
which  my  friend  Mr.  Sherlock  Holmes 
was  distinguished."6  Holmes  and  his 
archenemy,  Professor  Moriarty,  "The 
Napoleon  of  Crime,"  arms  locked  in 
mortal  combat,  fell  to  their  deaths  in  the 
falls  of  Reichenbach. 

The  world  shuddered.  Englishmen 
went  to  work  wearing  black  armbands. 
The  Strand's  publishing  house  was 
picketed,  and  Doyle  was  swamped  with 
letters.  "You  brute!"  wrote  one  woman. 
"How  could  you?"  wrote  another.  But 
Doyle  was  adamant. 

Adamant    until    1902,    that    is.    The 

(Continued  on  Page  44) 


4HowardHaycraft,  Murder  for  Pleasure,  p.  390. 

5The  second  novel  was  much  better  than  the 
first.  Interestingly  enough,  this  story,  set  entirely  in 
London,  was  more  popular  in  the  United  States,  rather 
than  England. 

6"The  Final  Problem,"  p.  469,  The  Complete 
Sherlock  Holmes. 
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THE  FLIGHT  HOME 


SUSAN  NAESER 


Illustrated  by  Robin  Bray 


Sue's  story,  like  her  poem,  "The 
King's  Court,"  in  the  fall  issue  of 
PENMAN,  presents  certain  human 
aspects  of  war  in  general  and  of  our 
involvement  in  Vietnam.  By  working  as  a 
Senior  Senator  and  as  president  of  the 
Senate,  she  exhibits  her  interest  in 
politics.  Sue  plans  to  attend  William  and 
Mary  College  next  fall  where  she  will 
pursue  a  literary  career. 

\jary  Forrester  slammed  the  door  of 
the  taxi  and  turned  to  look  at  the  familiar 
house.  Every  feature  of  the  small,  white 
frame  home  had  been  indelibly  impressed 
in  his  mind — the  flagstones  in  the  yard 
leading  to  the  front  steps,  the  age-old  oak 
tree  where  he  had  built  his  first  tree 
house  twenty-five  years  ago.  Two 
windows  with  green  shutters  stared  out  at 
the  street,  and  the  white  paint  was  fading 
away  after  years  of  exposure. 

He  wasn't  aware  that  his  heart  was 
pounding  with  anticipation;  he  only 
marveled  that  he  really  was  there.  He 
straightened  his  tie,  ran  his  hand  over  his 
dark  hair  and  took  a  deep  breath.  It's 
been  so  long,  he  thought.  How  many 
times  did  I  wonder  if  I'd  ever  make  it 
back?  I  can't  wait  to  see  the  look  on  their 
faces. 

Gary  walked  up  the  flagstones,  his 
broad  shoulders  squared,  his  back  rigid, 
and  his  head  high.  He  turned  the 
doorknob  and  pushed  the  door  open. 
There  in  the  living  room  sat  his  younger 
brother  and  sister  watching  TV.  Startled, 
they  looked  up,  and  then,  their  eyes 
widening  with  the  joy  of  recognition, 
jumped  to  their  feet.  He  caught  them 
before  they  could  spoil  the  surprise  with  a 
quick  finger  to  his  lips.  In  mute 
obedience,  they  ran  to  him,  arms  open. 

"Ben,  is  that  you?"  his  mother  called 
from  the  kitchen. 


Gary  winked  at  the  children  in  his 
arms  and  whispered,  "Shhh."  He  stood 
still  as  his  mother  came  to  the  living 
room,  wiping  her  hands  on  her  apron. 

"Ben,  you're  going  to  have  to  go  back 
to  the  store,  I  ..." 

All  the  joy  of  the  anticipated 
expressions  on  her  face  melted  together 
and  ran  like  a  warm  river  through  his 
heart  ... 

WD 

Dombardier... bombardier,  over  tar- 
get!" 

Captain  Gary  Forrester  was  snapped 
back  to  reality  by  the  crackling  command 
in  his  earphones.  With  automatic 
precision,  he  operated  the  mechanism 
that  released  the  bombs. 

The  jet's  cargo  was  dumped  into  the 
night.  Much  of  the  city  below  lay  in  ruins, 
but  the  bombs  found  their  mark  at  the 
building  housing  munition  supplies. 
Rising  orange  flames  pierced  the 
darkness  and  illuminated  the  crumbled 
city  like  a  great  torch. 

"Captain,  that  completes  this  mission. 
Turning  back,"  the  pilot  radioed  in  a 
grim  tone. 

"Right,  let's  get  some  altitude." 

The  jet  headed  for  its  return  route,  and 
the  pilot  glanced  briefly  at  the  smoke  and 
flames  welling  up  in  the  inferno  below. 

Forrester  fell  silent;  he  realized  how 
little  he  could  concentrate  on  the  world 
he  lived  in  now.  With  the  prospect  of 
going  home  so  near,  it  took  a 
super-human  effort  to  fly  these  daily 
missions. 

In  nine  days  it  would  all  be  over;  he 
could  forget  this  war.  Not  much  had 
changed  since  he  had  been  sent  over  here. 
These  so-called  strategically-planned 
bombing  missions  went  on  day  after  day, 
and  though  peace  was  at  hand,  the  war 
went  on  and  on.  Forrester  was  disgusted 
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and  found  himself  making  excuses  for 
these  missions  only  to  keep  himself  going 
until  he  could  get  out.  The  orders  were 
from  Intelligence,  and  he  just  did  what  he 
was  told — like  a  machine — not  worrying 
about  the  consequences.  In  fact,  this 
whole  war  was  run  in  a  disgustingly  clean 
and  efficient  manner,  like  machinery. 
There  was  no  room  for  anything 
human — guilt,  suffering,  fear,  love. 
Those  cities,  even  though  they  were  filled 
with  people  and  homes,  were  thought  of 
only  as  names  on  a  map  that  could  be 
erased  at  a  whim. 

"Jack,"  Forrester  spoke  into  his 
headset,  "How's  visibility?" 

"There's  a  low  ceiling  all  the  way  back 
to  base — only  about  2000  feet." 

Forrester  tried  to  sit  back  and  relax 
but  found  himself  very  tense.  The  last 
missions  were  the  worst;  nothing  could 
possibly  go  wrong  now,  he  thought,  after 
he  had  made  it  for  this  long. 

The  fear  that  came  from  dodging  and 
outwitting  enemy  missiles  was  almost 
subconscious  now.  After  all,  he  was  a 
military  man;  he  wasn't  afraid  of  death. 
But  all  the  regimentation  of  this  life  was 
forcing  him  to  put  up  a  front,  blocking 
any  possibility  of  human  response.  If  he 
should  be  unable  to  feel  that  again. ..but 
there  are  only  nine  days;  he'd  made  it  this 
far... 
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rith  apprehension  running  rampant 
through  his  heart,  Gary  had  solemnly 
walked  down  the  street  through  the 
fading  afternoon  light  to  his  house.  His 
black  shoes,  polished  like  chrome,  had 
made  a  staccato  beat  that  matched  the 
pounding  of  blood  that  he  could  feel  in 
his  vein.  With  his  hands  in  the  pockets  of 
his  khaki  pants,  he  had  brooded  over  the 
letter  in  his  breast  pocket.  Orders.  Eighth 
Bombardier  Squadron.  Active  duty. 

The  Colonel  had  said  matter-of-factly, 
"We're  counting  on  several  men  coming 
in  for  office  duty.  We've  just  received 
reports  from  Intelligence  that  there  are 


special  missions  being  planned;  they're 
risky,  but  absolutely  vital." 

He  had  paused  and  waited  for 
Forrester's  reaction.  Unable  to  read  his 
expression,  the  Colonel  had  ended, 
"You've  had  the  training;  you'll  be  a 
great  help  over  there.  Think  it  over." 

Gary  hadn't  wanted  to  tell  his  wife, 
Kris,  until  he  had  been  sure.  Now  he  had 
his  orders. 

Feeling  as  if  he  were  carrying  a  dead 
weight  on  his  shoulders,  he  had  opened 
the  door.  Kris  had  heard  the  door  close 
and  had  come  to  the  top  of  the  stairs. 

"Hi!  Did  you  have  extra  work  or 
something?  You're  kind  of  late." 

Gary  forced  himself  to  shake  off  his 
gloom.  He  smiled  as  he  came  up  the 
stairs  and  kissed  her. 

"Yeah,  I  had  some  orders  to  check  and 
I  wanted  to  get  them  out  today,"  he  lied. 

Later  that  night,  Kris  found  Gary 
sitting  silently  in  the  dimly-lit  living 
room.  She  came  over  and  sat  next  to  him 
on  the  sofa. 

"Will  you  please  tell  me  what's  been 
wrong  these  past  weeks?"  she  asked 
quietly. 

Gary  turned  to  her  and  saw  the 
pleading  and  the  trust  in  her  eyes. 

He  nodded  and  looked  down  at  his 
hands  in  his  lap  and  began,  slowly  and 
dully. 

"We've  always  known  that  there  was  a 
possibility  I  would  be  assigned  to  an 
active  bombing  crew." 

There  was  a  pause.  Kris's  jaw 
tightened. 

"Well,  it  seems  there  are  new  raids 
being  planned  at  Intelligence  that  will  cut 
enemy  supplies  off  as  far  north  as 
China...I  got  my  orders  today." 

Gary,  stiil  staring  at  his  hands,  listened 
to  the  silence  thunder  in  his  head.  He 
finally  turned  to  Kris.  The  tears  welling 
up  made  her  eyes  glisten  in  the  dim  light. 

(Continued  on  Page  42) 
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A  pinpoint  ant 

between  two  blades  of  green, 

innocent  and  alive. 

Two  dusty  brown  shoes 

and  a  football. 

A  death  occurs  in  the  unknown. 

Insects  in  the  grass 

lead  a  very  hard  life 

beneath  trampling  feet 
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THE  SUN  DISK 


CATHERINE  LESLIE 


Illustrated  by  Jong  Duk  Kim 


Cathy,  whose  interests  range  from 
debate  to  science,  has  shown  her  mastery 
of  many  short  story  techniques  in  this 
work.  She  creates  a  mood  that  remains 
effective  throughout  the  story,  which  is 
often  difficult  for  a  writer  to  achieve. 
Through  the  medium  of  science  fiction, 
she  has  commented  on  certain  truths  that 
are  basic  to  all  people. 

I  he  council  had  appointed  him  to 
watch  the  spring.  Since  when,  he 
thought,  had  the  spring  needed  a 
watchman?  The  spring  was  sustained  by 
the  guardians,  as  were  the  woods,  berries, 
animals  and  Lee  Dow  himself.  The  spring 
did  not  look  like  it  needed  help,  for  the 
water  came  from  the  ground  in  a  sudden 
rush.  Already  where  he  sat,  only  a  few 
feet  from  the  spring's  mouth,  the  spring's 
water  foamed  around  the  larger  rocks. 
The  water  was  not  deep,  but  the  current 
was  swift.  He  could  hear  the  voices  of  the 
younger  children  as  they  swam  in  the 
cool,  quiet  pools  further  down  toward  the 
village.  The  dull,  gold  circle  of  the  world 
above  the  spring  glowed  from  the  light  of 
the  waning  sun.  The  circle's  inscriptions 
were  etched  with  shadow.  Lee  Dow  would 
soon  become  a  member  of  the  council 
and  he  would  learn  the  meanings  of  the 
symbols  and  the  origins  of  the  guardians. 
The  spring  would  no  sooner  stop  flowing 
than  the  sky  would  fall,  he  thought.  Oh! 
He  laughed.  For  that  was  why  the 
council  was  meeting  all  day,  and  why  Lee 
Dow  was  watching  the  spring.  The 
council  was  afraid.  The  day  before,  a 
huge  golden  disk  had  fallen  out  of  a 
cloud.  Its  brightness  had  rivaled  that  of 
the  sun.  It  had  fallen  behind  the 
mountains,  and  the  guardians  would 
soon  destroy  it  there.  Lee  Dow  had  seen 
many  fiery  objects  fall  from  the  sky.  They 
were  evil  ones  cast  away  from  the  sun  into 


the  land  behind  the  mountains. 

The  sun  was  beginning  to  set,  and  a 
chill,  cutting  breeze  blew  through  the 
trees  around  Lee  Dow.  Their  small 
purple  flowers  could  not  withstand  the 
gust,  and  they  fluttered  down  to  the 
forest  floor.  That  tree  was  always  the 
same.  In  the  fall,  when  he  was  younger, 
Lee  Dow  would  try  to  catch  the  small 
seeds  that  at  the  slightest  wind  would 
spin  down  from  the  branches  as  if  caught 
in  a  whirlwind.  Now,  in  spring,  the  flower 
petals  made  a  carpet  on  the  ground.  The 
wind  became  stronger  than  before,  much 
stronger  than  usual  for  the  season.  Even 
the  waters  of  the  spring  seemed  louder 
and  swifter.  Lee  Dow  could  see  dark 
storm  clouds  rolling  in  from  the 
mountains.  A  storm  in  that  season  was 
odd,  but  the  village  was  deep  in  the 
woods  and  was  safe.  The  storm  would 
create  new  pools  for  the  spring  and  weed 
out  the  trees  with  bad  roots  and  black 
hearts. 

Wrapping  his  tunic  around  himself  in 
order  to  keep  the  cutting  wind  out,  Lee 
Dow  began  to  walk  back  to  the  village. 
The  sun  had  vanished,  but  a  grey  film  of 
light  still  hung  over  the  forest.  The  wind 
chased  itself  in  and  out  of  the  trees, 
wresting  the  flowers  and  leaves  from  the 
ground.  All  was  silent,  but  the  creeping 
expectation  of  a  storm  pervaded.  A  bear 
and  her  cubs  wandered  across  the  path 
and  Lee  Dow  stopped  to  let  them  pass. 
The  bear  roamed  around  the  base  of  a 
tree.  She  seemed  apprehensive,  and  her 
eyes  shone  in  the  dim  light. 

At  the  village  the  women  were  outside 
the  stone  and  clay  cottages,  hurriedly 
cooking  before  the  rain  started.  Lee  Dow 
met  his  father  coming  from  the  large 
meeting  cottage  and  walked  with  him  to 
the  family's  cottage.  A  soft  drizzle  began, 
and  the  dirt  ground  slowly  oozed  mud. 
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Thunder  sounded  and  children  wailed  as 
their  mothers  drew  them  inside.  The 
thunder  was  loud,  but  the  feel  of  the  mud 
between  Lee  Dow's  toes  and  the  soft  rain 
on  his  head  was  enjoyable.  He  would  have 
liked  to  remain  outside,  but  he  did  not 
know  how  forcefully  the  guardians  would 
bring  the  rain.  During  the  season  when 
the  fragrant  flowers  bloom,  the  rain  will 
come  down  gently,  he  thought.  Then  I 
can  run  in  the  mud  and  enjoy  the  feel  and 
smell  of  those  things  which  the  guardians 
give  to  the  land. 

shields!  Shields!  Where  are  you, 
damn  it?  I  thought  you  knew  how  to  land 
this  hulk.  You  should,  I  pay  you  enough. 
Who's  whispering  down  there?"  yelled 
Willson. 

"I  hope  you  have  a  good  explanation, 
Shields.  He'll  catch  you  good  if  you 
don't." 

"I  do,  Mr.  Harris,  it  may  be  far  out, 
but  it's  the  truth." 

Shields  pulled  himself  out  of  the  lower 
deck.  His  employer,  the  ship's  owner, 
glared  at  him.  Shields  tried  to  sound  as 
confident  as  possible. 

"Mr.  Willson,  sir.  I  was  landing  really 
smooth,  and  then  I  looked  at  our  circuit 
TV.  Well,  Mr.  Willson,  the  area  I  was 
going  to  land  in  was  like  swamp,  all 
black.  It  wasn't  an  ocean  or  nothing,  just 
no  solid  land.  So  I  skipped  her  real  fast 
over  the  mountains  and  landed  on  this 
side.  Much  closer  to  those  villages  we 
saw,  too." 

Mr.  Willson  was  quiet  for  a  few 
seconds,  then  asked,  "Where's  Mr. 
Harris?" 

As  Shields  sunk  back  in  relief,  Mr. 
Harris  came  forward.  Even  he  was  put  off 
by  the  stern,  hard  look  of  Mr.  Willson.  As 
Shields  had  done,  he  decided  to  speak 
first. 

"There  is  not  much  damage  to  the 
shell.  We  could  be  off  in  a  few  days.  Why 
don't  we  make  contact  with  those  people? 
Find  out  what  they  are  good  for  and  what 


they  need." 

"Unfortunately,  Mr.  Harris,  they  seem 
to  be  very  primitive." 

Mr.  Willson,  accompanied  by  Harris 
and  Shields,  started  off  toward  the  village 
while  the  rest  of  the  crew  worked  on  the 
damaged  ship.  It  began  to  rain,  and  the 
three  men  cursed  the  weather.  They 
didn't  get  very  far  before  they  were  so 
cold  and  wet  that  going  further  would 
have  been  impossible.  They  camped 
down,  and  when  a  fire  could  not  be 
started,  they  tried  to  get  some  sleep. 
Shields  found  the  situation  completely 
disagreeable. 

"What  a  pain.  I  bet  you  that  when  we 
get  to  that  village  we  still  find  nothing 
worth  all  this  bother." 

Willson,  still  in  a  nasty  mood,  told  him 
to  shut  up. 

"We'll  make  it  worth  the  bother,  if  we 
have  to  bring  back  their  skins." 

Mr.  Harris  just  groaned. 

Awaking,  Lee  Dow  found  the  village 
more  alive  than  usual.  Little  damage  had 
occurred  from  the  storm,  so  he  watched 
some  ants  rebuild  their  fortress.  Their 
discipline  and  cooperation  was  astonish- 
ing. Lee  Dow  believed  that  the  ants  were 
unable  to  enjoy  the  world  because  they 
were  so  busy. 

Once  the  sun  rose  to  its  highest  point 
the  people  of  the  village  began  to  walk 
toward  the  mouth  of  the  spring.  They 
were  going  to  ask  the  great  sun  to  guide 
the  guardians.  By  the  time  Lee  Dow  had 
arrived  at  the  spring,  a  throng  of  people 
was  already  there.  The  breeze  carried 
their  thoughts  to  him.  There  was  nothing 
wrong  with  the  spring.  It  was  running  as 
it  always  had.  The  people's  prayers  to  the 
disk  began,  and  the  air  rocked  with  their 
chants.  The  woods  were  still. 
"Hey!  Why  are  they  so  quiet?" 
Mr.  Willson  glared  at  Shields  for 
talking.  "Shut  up!  They  might  be  quiet, 
but  you  make  a  lot  of  noise.  Harris,  give 
me  the  binoculars." 
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The  three  men  from  the  ship  were  lying 
on  elevated  ground  looking  down  on  the 
villagers'  rites.  The  elements  had  made 
them  all  weary  and  worn.  Harris  handed 
Willson  the  binoculars.  Willson's  eyes 
were  drawn  to  the  gold  disk. 

"Space!  That  disk  looks  like  real  gold. 
What  a  take!  We  come  here  for  some 
trinkets,  and  we  get  the  best  currency  in 
the  galaxy." 

Harris  was  taken  aback,  "You  can't 
take  any  object  of  apparent  religious 
value.  It's  against  the  trade  commission's 
rules." 

"Listen  Harris,  I  hired  you  to  navigate 
my  ship.  You  take  me  where  I  want  to  go; 
you  get  paid.  How  I  happen  to  get  the 
credits  that  pay  you  is  none  of  your 
business.  And  don't  tell  me  what  the 
trade  commission  might  do.  With  the 
credits  from  that  thing,  I  can  buy  off  all 
of  them.  Anyhow,  don't  get  it  into  your 
skull  about  reporting  me.  You  might  not 
make  it  to  a  base  in  order  to  report.  Do 
you  understand  me,  Mr.  Harris?" 

"Explicitly,  sir,"  replied  Harris. 

The  exalting  chants  stopped  suddenly. 
All  the  people,  including  Lee  Dow,  could 
feel  a  presence.  Lee  Dow's  father  was  the 
first  to  locate  the  source  of  the 
uneasiness.  He  turned  and  looked  up  the 
grassy  hill  toward  some  briars  and 
foliage.  The  rest  of  the  people  felt  his 
motion  and  turned  with  him.  They  saw 
three  forms  much  like  themselves,  but 
torn  and  weary.  One  of  the  strangers 
spoke. 

"They  are  looking  at  us.  They  know  we 
are  here.  Just  don't  stay  here,  run!" 

"Shields!  Get  control  of  yourself!" 
Harris  had  pinned  him  down  and  was 
trying  hard  to  control  him.  Shields  was 
thrashing  so  much  that  Harris  had  to  hit 
him  across  the  jaw  to  quiet  him  down. 

By  this  time,  a  few  men  of  the  people 
were  creeping  up  the  hill.  Mr.  Willson, 
still  wondering  how  they  had  known  the 
men  were  there  in  the  first  place,  stood 
up  quickly.  Mr.  Harris  pulled  Shields  off 


the  ground.  They  stood  next  to  Mr. 
Willson  while  Harris  watched  Willson's 
hand  tighten  around  his  gun.  Lee  Dow's 
grandfather  extended  a  greeting  to  the 
three  men.  The  men  relaxed  slightly  and 
stumbled  down  the  hill.  They  thanked 
the  people,  and  everyone  walked  to  the 
village.  After  a  fine  dinner,  the  council 
retired  to  the  meeting  cottage  in  order  to 
determine  what  the  arrival  of  the  strang- 
ers meant.  The  strangers  were  left  alone. 
"I  bet  we  can  turn  a  profit,"  began 
Willson.  "We  have  their  trust." 

"Come  off  it,  Willson,"  replied  Harris. 
"What  good  will  it  do  us?"  These  people 
don't  even  have  any  unusual  art  crafts. 
This  planet  is  dead  for  trade.  You  can't 
still  be  thinking  about  the  disk.  I  don't 
know  quite  what  it  is,  but  these  people 
are  not  what  they  seem  to  be.  I  don't 
think  you  could  get  it  from  them." 

"You  bet  I'm  still  thinking  about  that 
gold.  And  I'm  going  to  get  it.  We  are 
going  back  to  the  ship  tomorrow,  and  we 
are  taking  that  disk  along  with  us.  Why 
are  you  shaking,  Shields?  You  know  how 
to  use  a  gun." 

For  the  first  time,  Mr.  Harris  removed 
his  gun  and  made  sure  it  was  in  working 
order. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Harris  woke  up 
before  dawn  and  went  outside.  He  found 
the  young  boy,  Lee  Dow,  watching  the 
sun  rise  as  if  it  were  a  unique  experience, 
and  questioned  him  about  it. 

"The  great  sun  brought  us  upon  the 
world,  and  it  provided  us  with  all  our 
needs.  It  gave  us  guardians  to  watch  over 
our  freedom.  It  is  the  height  of  freedom 
to  enjoy  all  that  we  have  been  given.  The 
guardians  protect  us  from  ourselves,  and 
protect  this  world  for  our  enjoyment  and 
from  our  destruction.  Each  sunrise  or 
sunset,  each  separate  leaf  of  a  tree  is 
given  to  us  to  appreciate.  This  we  do." 
An  hour  later  the  three  men  met  at  the 
exit  to  the  village.  The  council  and  the 

(Continued  on  Page  43) 


MUTANT 


LOR  WINDLE 


Illustrated  by  Carol  Craig 


As  on  the  trees  the  leaves  are  green, 
The  finest  leaves  upon  the  scene, 
And  yet  the  foliage  between, 
A  mutant  grows;  unheard,  unseen. 

The  rain  that  fostered  life  anew, 
And,  propagation  to  pursue, 
Enriched  the  crops  with  morning  dew, 
Along  with  life  has  brought  death,  too. 

But  death  alive,  in  human  kind, 
With  terrors  hidden  by  the  rind. 
Amerest  shell;  beneath  you  find 
The  hollow  hole  with  horror  lined. 

The  human  mask  is  mere  facade, 
The  most  unusual  and  odd 
Of  things  that  earth  has  trod: 
Mutant  to  man,  mutant  to  God. 
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AN  ARLINGTON  WILDERNESS: 
Potomac  Overlook  Regional  Park 


BRENDA  TRAINOR 

Brenda  originally  wrote  her  article  as 
part  of  an  English  assignment  in  Captain 
Arthur's  sophomore  class.  As  well  as 
being  a  member  of  the  Crew  Boosters, 
Brenda  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Blue  and 
Gray. 

Arlington's  natural  areas  are  few,  far 
between,  and  diminishing.  But  in  North 
Arlington,  the  Northern  Virginia  Re- 
gional Park  Authority  (NVRPA)  main- 
tains a  wonderfully  undeveloped  area 
called  the  Potomac  Overlook  Regional 
Park.  This  park,  which  overlooks  the 
Potomac  River  along  Marcey  Road  near 
Military  Road,  is  a  historical  area  and  a 
valuable  asset  for  the  recreation  and 
relaxation  of  area  residents. 

The  park  is  young  and  there  are  many 
plans  for  its  future.  The  principle 
objectives  for  the  park  are  to  maintain  a 
natural  environment  for  the  preservation 
and  perpetuation  of  local  wildlife  and  to 
stimulate  an  interest  in  the  plants,  trees, 
and  animals  in  the  park  among 
Arlingtonians.  Already,  the  second 
objective  is  being  served  by  a  network  of 
paths  which  criss-cross  the  park.  The 
major  trail  is  marked  for  self-guided 
tours.  Numbered  signposts  correspond  to 
the  information  in  a  booklet  concerning 
various  facets  of  plant  and  animal  life 
and  anecdotes  pertaining  to  the  history  of 
the  area. 

One  story  is  that  of  "wolf"  trees, 
irregularly-shaped  trees  bent  over  some 
of  the  paths.  According  to  the  guidebook, 
"Legend  has  it  that  such  distortions  were 
made  by  the  Indians,"1  but  the  trees  are 
probably  too  young  to  have  been  seen  by 
tribes  of  the  Powhatan  Indian  Con- 
federacy living  in  the  area  prior  to  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  unnatural  shape 


Photography  by  Daniel  Reed 

of  the  trees  was  probably  caused  by 
overcrowding  when  the  saplings  first 
started  to  grow.  An  overhanging  branch 
or  a  fallen  log  could  have  forced  the 
young,  tender  trees  to  be  severely  curved. 

Along  the  trails  can  be  found  many 
interesting  sights.  Behind  what  was 
formerly  the  Deady  House  is  "Old  Indian 
Spring,"  still  gurgling  with  fresh  water. 
Early  inhabitants  used  it  as  their  water 
source.  Near  the  spring  are  some  large 
trees,  some  of  which  are  close  to  200  years 
of  age.  Because  of  the  flooding  from 
Tropical  Storm  Agnes  in  1972,  one  of 
these  trees  fell  down.  Rings  on  the  four 
foot-wide  stump  indicated  that  the  tree 
was  approximately  135  years  old. 

Wildlife  in  the  park  provides  a  great 
deal  of  enjoyment.  Ornithologists  can 
delight  in  the  park  as  a  bird  sanctuary, 
since  it  is  teeming  with  feathered 
creatures  from  tiny  humming  birds  to 
hawks  and  geese.  Canadian  geese  can  be 
seen  in  the  fall  and  spring  as  they  pass 
through  the  area  on  migratory  voyages. 
The  sound  of  woodpeckers  often  echoes 
through  the  forest.  Many  trees  bear 
round  holes  that  signify  that  one  of  the 
park's  four  industrious  species  has 
drilled  there.  The  white  tail  of  a  rabbit  is 
often  seen  scurrying  across  one  of  the 
paths,  and  the  tracks  of  foxes  and 
raccoons  are  sometimes  visible  as  well.  A 
small  band  of  deer  visits  the  park  each 
fall. 

Look  for  the  birds  (110  varieties 
annually  inhabit  the  park)  in  new  feeding 
strips  being  planted  by  NVRPA.  These 
strips  are  fields  of  various  grains,  planted 


1  Northern  Virginia  Regional  Park  Authority, 
Trail  Guide  for  Potomac  Overlook  Regional  Park. 
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Donaldson   Run,  named  for  a  family  which   long  inhabited  the  area,  trickles 
gently  through  the  park. 
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to  attract  birds  to  the  area.  To  help  the 
deer,  NVRPA  has  planted  a  number  of 
crab  apple  trees.  Other  fruit  trees,  such 
as,  wild  grapes,  blackberries,  strawber- 
ries, raspberries,  and  apple  and  pear 
trees  also  provide  food  for  the  animals  in 
the  park. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  aspect  of 
the  park  is  its  recently  unearthed  history. 
Apparently  people  were  living  in  the 
region  almost  8000  years  ago.  Proof  of 
Indian  tribes  in  Arlington  had  been 
established  through  archeological  dating 
as  presaging  the  voyage  of  Captain  John 
Smith  up  the  Potomac  in  1607.  Recent 
finds  in  the  park,  however,  have  shown 
that  civilization  was  already  well-estab- 
lished when  the  English  were  colonizing 
"the  New  World." 

On  his  1607  voyage  up  the  Potomac, 
Captain  John  Smith  received  a  friendly 
reception  from  the  local  Indians.  He 
named  them  "Necostins."  Over  the  years, 
hostilities  developed  between  the  Indians 
and  the  colonists  as  the  English 
expanded  northward  from  Jamestown, 
eating  up  more  and  more  ground.  By  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
Necostins,  outnumbered  and  overpow- 
ered by  settlers,  had  been  forced  to 
migrate  west. 

There  was  a  Necostin  village  situated 
in  what  is  now  the  Potomac  Overlook 
Regional  Park.  It  overlooked  the 
Potomac  at  the  end  of  Marcey  Creek. 
Experts  believe  that  the  village  was  a 
seasonal  one — used  only  during  certain 
times  of  the  year.  The  Indians  must  have 
liked  the  area,  however,  since  they  used 
part  of  it  as  a  burial  ground. 

The  Indian  burial  ground  was 
discovered  by  the  Northern  Chapter  of 
the  Archaeological  Society  of  Virginia, 
which  conducted  a  five-year  dig  in  the 
park.  In  addition  to  the  burial  ground, 
the  archaeologists  found  pottery  made 
from  clay  in  the  surrounding  creeks,  as 
well  as  stone  arrowheads  and  tools.  One 
arrowhead  dated  to  6000  B.C.  Last  year, 


the  archaeologists  presented  over  1300 
artifacts  found  in  the  park  to  NVRPA  for 
future  display. 

Other  non-Indian  artifacts  have  been 
found  in  the  park.  Among  them  was  an 
unusual  hexagonal  bullet  from  the  Civil 
War  period.  Such  bullets  were  used  in 
Whitworth  rifles,  a  powerful  and 
accurate  British  weapon.  It  is  believed 
that  approximately  two  dozen  Whitworth 
guns  were  smuggled  through  the  Union 
blockade  and  distributed  to  Confederate 
soldiers  especially  selected  for  marks- 
manship. (Since  the  Virginia  side  of  the 
Potomac  was  occupied  by  Federal  troops 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  old  belt 
buckles,  buttons,  pieces  of  glass,  hoes, 
and  axes  dot  the  park,  all  dating  to  the 
Civil  War.) 

Between  the  time  of  the  Indians  and 
the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  the  Arlington 
area  grew  rapidly,  particularly  during  the 
1700's.  The  two  most  prominent  families 
were  the  Marceys  and  the  Donaldsons, 
who  established  themselves  in  the  early 
nineteenth  centurv. 

The  large  Marcey  family  owned  most 
of  the  land  along  Military  Road  between 
Donaldson  Run  and  Marcey  Creek,  and 
as  a  result,  the  area  became  known  as 
Marceytown.  The  Marceys  were  farmers 
but  they  also  maintained  an  orchard. 
Some  of  the  original  Marcey  homes  (or 
the  foundations  to  the  old  Marcey  homes) 
are  still  visible  on  or  near  Potomac 
Overlook  Park.  The  oldest,  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Ernest  Marcey,  is  a  log  cabin 
located  just  outside  the  park.  Gray  siding 
has  covered  the  logs  of  this  nineteenth- 
century  structure,  but  the  house  is  not  yet 
modernized:  there  is  no  electricity  or 
running  water.  Like  the  Marceys  of  the 
earlier  generations,  Mrs.  Marcey  depends 
on  a  cast  iron  stove  for  heat  and  a  back 
porch  well  for  water. 

The  Donaldson  family  was  not  as  large 
or  as  well-known  as  the  Marceys.  They 
inhabited  two  houses  on  Marcey  Road 
which  were  built  in  the  mid-1800's  but 
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are  no  longer  standing.  Park  authorities 
destroyed  the  foundations  of  the  oldest 
home  while  preparing  a  bird  feeding 
strip.  The  well  on  the  site — with  a  depth 
of  20  to  30  feet — was  filled  in  for  the 
safety  of  visitors.  The  charred  ruins  of  a 
smokehouse  and  the  foundations  of  the 
other  Donaldson  home  can  be  found  near 
the  entrance  to  the  park. 

The  Donaldsons  also  maintained  a 
family  cemetery  on  Marcey  Road  at  what 
is  now  the  entrance  to  the  park.  When 
NVRPA  bought  the  land,  the  seventeen 
bodies  were  exhumed  and  moved  to  other 
cemeteries.  The  graveyard  was  next  to 
the  home  of  Mrs.  Edna  Horstman,  a 
Donaldson  descendant  whose  home  was 
also  recently  destroyed.  In  demolishing 
the  Horstman  house,  workers  found  a 
broken  tombstone  in  the  basement  which 
was  dated  1944  and  was  believed  to  have 
been  broken  and  replaced  before  the 
exhumation. 

Limited  development  is  being  con- 
ducted by  NVRPA,  but  officials  say  that 
the  park,  located  in  a  densely  populated 
residential  area,  will  not  be  subjected  to 
extensive  change. 

In  carrying  out  the  objective  of 
stimulating  citizen  interest  in  the  park, 
NVRPA  has  purchased  a  house  on 
Marcey  Road  for  use  as  an  educational 
center  for  the  park.  Referred  to  as  the 
Deady  House  for  the  people  who 
previously  owned  it,  the  center  would 
display  archaeological  findings  and 
displays  about  the  immediate  region.  A 
study  is  currently  underway  to  determine 
the  cost  of  remodeling  the  house  for 
public  use. 

NVRPA  also  wants  to  create  more 
community  involvement.  Programs  for 
Boy  and  Girl  Scouts  are  presently  being 
formulated,  as  well  as  plans  concerning 
gardening  clubs,  the  Audobon  Society, 
and  local  historical  groups.  NVRPA 
hopes  to  build  trails  for  the  handicapped 
and  the  blind  as  well.  School  groups 
could  visit  the  education  center  when  it  is 


completed. 

The  park  was  established  for  anyone 
who  wants  to  use  it.  But  because  of 
people  who  take  advantage  of  the  area, 
problems  are  created.  One  of  the  largest 
problems  is  litter.  Some  people  are 
compelled  to  vandalize  as  well.  People 
uproot  plants  and  flowers,  carve  their 
initials  in  trees,  and  dig  holes.  Most 
people  don't  realize  that  by  removing  the 
undergrowth,  they  are  destroying  ele- 
ments essential  to  the  lifecycle  of  the 
forest. 

A.  valuable  part  of  our  community, 
Potomac  Overlook  Regional  Park  allows 
Arlingtonians  to  view  nature  undis- 
turbed. The  next  time  you  feel  like 
relaxing,  try  your  local  park. 
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A  wolf  tree,   bent  and  gnarled,  rises  to  the  sky. 


Mrs.  Ernest  Marcey's  cabin,  in  which  there  is  no  running  water  or  electricity,  is 
located  just  outside  Potomac  Overlook  Regional  Park. 
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Old   Indian  Spring  has  been  used   by  inhabitants  of  the  area  for  countless 
generations. 
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In  creek  beds,  such  as  this  area  of  Donaldson  Run,  many  artifacts  have  been 


found. 
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THE  VISIT 


Illustrated  by  Anne  Beckwith 


A  senior  aiming  for  a  career  in  either 
speech  therapy  or  journalism,  Jeanette 
shows  her  command  of  the  short  story 
medium  with  this  piece.  In  addition  to 
her  work  as  PENMAN  Fiction  Editor, 
she  was  part  of  the  regular  cast  for  "Turn 
On  to  English,"  a  television  series  for 
non-native  speakers  sponsored  by 
WETA-TV. 

lhe  windshield  wipers  squeaked  as 
they  bumped  back  and  forth  across  the 
too-dry  windshield.  The  road  scum  made 
a  smeary  mess  of  the  glass,  so  that  only 
the  fragmented  white  line  of  the  highway 
was  visible.  The  raindrops  danced  in  the 
wash  of  light  created  by  the  headlights, 
and  Susan  quickly  moved  her  eyes  to 
break  the  trance  she  was  lapsing  into. 
From  her  new  viewpoint,  out  of  the  side 
glass,  she  could  see  the  dots  of  light  that 
meant  civilization  far  up  on  a  mountain. 
She  wondered  how  towns  and  cities  could 
have  been  detected  before  electricity,  and 
then  she  chuckled  at  the  thought  of  Paul 
Revere  riding  a  horse  with  a  headlight. 
She  decided  to  break  the  silence  by 
expressing  her  thought  aloud,  but  her 
father  reacted  with  a  running  discourse 
on  kerosene  lamps.  The  humor  was 
ruined,  and  she  was  sorry  that  she  had 
even  mentioned  it,  but  she  was  not  really 
surprised  at  the  turn  the  subject  had 
taken.  She  glanced  back  behind  the  high 
bucket  seats  to  find  her  mother  admist  the 
pile  of  pillows,  peanuts,  and  Kleenex 
boxes,  dozing  with  her  eyes  partially 
open.  Susan  shuddered  and  looked 
quickly  away.  That  had  always  given  her 
a  chill,  ever  since  she  had  seen  a  dead 
man  with  his  eyes  open  on  Twilight  Zone. 
Andy  Williams  was  singing  carols  on 
the  radio  as  he  always  did  at  Christmas, 
and  her  father  was  still  talking  about 
kerosene,  except  now  he  was  chuckling 


about  the  other  ways  people  had  used  it 
when  he  was  a  boy.  He  so  gruesomely 
described  filling  a  cut  with  the  fuel  that 
Susan  shivered  at  the  thought  of  the  pain. 
She  didn't  really  mind  his  rambling, 
though.  She,  too,  had  always  felt 
nostalgic  during  the  Christmas  ride  to 
Grandma's  house  in  the  country. 
Unconsciously,  she  had  begun  humming 
"Noel"  along  with  the  radio,  and  her 
father  had  begun  singing  the  bass  part 
aloud.  When  he  started  singing,  she 
stopped  humming  so  she  could  listen  to 
his  deep,  rich  voice.  The  hum  of  the  tires 
on  the  road,  the  familiarity  of  the 
scenery,  and  Father's  voice  gave  her  a 
little  flush  of  contentment  that  started  in 
her  stomach  and  moved  upward  towards 
her  face.  By  the  time  it  had  reached  the 
top  of  her  head,  she  was  smiling. 

"What  are  you  grinning  like  a  possum 
about?"  her  dad  pleasantly  questioned. 

"Oh,  I  just  like  this  ride.  I  guess  I 
always  have." 

Then  her  mother  let  out  a  sleepy  snore, 
and  both  Susan  and  her  father  laughed 
aloud.  The  tension  was  broken. 

Susan's  father  commented  that  a  new 
exit  ramp  had  been  built  since  last 
Christmas  as  the  car  leaned  its  way 
around  the  long  curve.  The  unpleasant 
sensation  of  being  forced  against  the  side 
of  the  car  awakened  Mrs.  Harris,  and  she 
groggily  asked  where  they  were  and  how 
long  she  had  been  asleep. 

"We're  almost  home,  honey,"  her 
father  answered,  never  answering  her 
second  question. 

"Almost  home"  meant  that  in  about 
fifteen  minutes  they  would  arrive  at 
Route  100,  and  it  was  only  about  ten 
minutes  from  there  to  her  grandmother's 
house.  In  the  back  seat,  her  mother 
rummaged  through  her  purse  to  find  a 
comb  and  laughed  when  she  looked  at 
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her  smeared  mascara  in  the  mirror.  She 
hastily  ran  the  comb  through  her  tousled 
blonde  hair  and  asked  Susan  to  move  the 
seat  forward  so  she  could  find  her  shoes. 
What  a  shame,  thought  Susan  as  she 
hunted  for  the  lever  under  the  seat.  That 
new  exit  ramp  has  ruined  Mother's 
straightening-up  ritual.  The  "ritual"  was 
usually  a  frenzy  of  combing  and 
primping  which  began  when  her  father 
awoke  her  mother  as  they  drove  down 
Grandmother's  street.  Her  mother  would 
always  complain  that  someone  should 
have  awakened  her  sooner.  Now, 
however,  she  decided  it  was  too  soon  to  be 
awake  and  settled  herself  back  to  another 
short  snooze. 

Susan  felt  a  tinge  of  excitement  in  her 
toes.  She  wriggled  them  in  her  shoes,  and 
she  was  glad  that  the  pleasant  sensation 
remained.  Nothing  really  exciting  hap- 
pened at  her  grandmother's,  but  she 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  family  get-to- 
gether. She  could  almost  feel  the  coziness 
of  the  room  where  all  the  uncles,  aunts, 
and  cousins  would  assemble  on 
Christmas  Eve.  Grandma  would  be  the 
center  of  attention.  Presents  would  be 
taken  from  under  the  huge,  hand-cut 
cedar  and  distributed  around  the  room. 
Grandma  would  sit  with  her  treasures 
piled  all  around  and  would  wink  at 
Susan,  her  oldest  and  favorite  grand- 
child. On  Christmas  Day  at  the  family 
dinner,  Grandma  would  look  like  a 
dimestore  mannequin  adorned  with 
scarves  and  brooches  from  her  grand- 
children. 

Susan  blinked  hard  and  returned  from 
her  daydream  to  find  her  toes  still  tingly. 
Miles  had  passed,  and  the  family  was 
turning  the  corner  of  Grandma  Harris' 
street.  Susan  was  so  glad  they  had  arrived 
that  she  turned  to  give  her  now-awake 
mother  an  affectionate  pat.  At  this 
instant  she  noticed  her  mother's  puzzled 
look. 

"There  aren't  any  lights  on,"  her 
mother  commented. 


Susan  abruptly  turned  as  her  mother 
spoke,  just  as  her  father  brought  the  car 
to  a  lurching  halt  in  the  dark  gravel 
driveway. 

"Maybe  she's  asleep,"  Susan  sug- 
gested, but  her  pretentiously  cheerful 
words  sounded  flat  and  lifeless,  and  did 
little  to  comfort  her  parents. 

"I  suppose  there's  only  one  way  to  find 
out,"  hesitantly  offered  her  mother. 

The  family  piled  out  of  the  car,  all  of 
them  numb  from  the  long  ride  and  tense 
with  anticipation.  Susan's  legs  were  the 
first  to  regain  life,  and  she  sprinted  up 
the  walk  to  the  white  frame  house  in  a 
burst  of  nervous  energy.  She  frantically 
knocked,  but  regained  her  composure 
when  she  realized  how  ridiculous  she 
must  have  looked.  Susan  turned 
hopefully  towards  her  parents  for  a  look 
of  reassurance  but  discovered  they  were 
already  back  in  the  car.  Resentful 
because  of  their  seeming  complacence, 
she  turned  from  the  door,  giving  a  last 
look  at  the  holly  wreath,  whose  berries 
had  already  withered.  The  stone  walk  was 
cold  and  lonely,  and  Susan  shivered  at 
the  sound  of  her  footsteps.  The  scarcity  of 
sound  magnified  the  loneliness  of  the 
house,  though  it  had  never  seemed  lonely 
before.  She  returned  to  her  place  in  the  car 
and  sat  in  silence.  Everyone  knew  the  only 
other  alternative  was  Uncle  Bob's,  so 
there  was  nothing  to  say.  They  also  knew 
that  Grandma  wouldn't  be  there,  which 
added  a  dimension  of  emptiness  to  the 
absence  of  sound. 

The  radio  sounded  obscene  and  out  of 
place  in  the  rural  quiet.  Susan  quickly 
turned  the  knob  to  end  the  noise.  The  car 
followed  the  black,  narrow  road  around 
the  mountain  for  what  seemed  an 
eternity.  The  silence  was  broken  only  by 
her  father  clicking  the  headlights  from 
high  beam  to  low  beam  and  back  again. 
The  light  only  accentuated  the  depth  of 
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JONATHAN  LIVINGSTON  WHO? 


LOR  WINDLE 


For  the  past  several  months.  Lor  has 
been  baffled  by  the  success  of  a  thin 
volume  authored  by  Richard  Bach.  This 
article  expounds  Lor's  philosophy  that 
the  book  is  less  than  it  seems.  Lor's 
interest  in  Jonathan  Livingston  Seagull 
may  or  may  not  be  tied  to  the  fact  that  he 
recently  qualified  for  a  private  pilot's 
license. 

There  have  been  rumors  in  the  air 
that  a  book  has  flown  into  the  hearts  of 
the  American  people  and  captured  their 
imaginations.  This  book  has  climbed  and 
soared  to  the  tops  of  almost  every 
best-seller  list.  It  has  glided  to  fame  and 
flight  plans  have  been  drafted  to  make  a 
movie  of  it.  The  book,  Jonathan 
Livingston  Seagull  by  Richard  Bach,  is  a 
moralistic  fairy  tale.  It  has  gotten 
brilliant  reviews,  but  it  hardly  seems  the 
kind  of  thing  for  critics  to  flap  over. 

The  book,  as  the  title  implies,  is  about 
seagulls.  It  is  about  one  particular 
seagull,  Johathan  Livingston  Seagull,  and 
how  he  tries  to  break  away  from  the 
routine  life  of  his  kind.  The  story  opens 
on  the  shore  of  an  ocean  where  the 
Breakfast  Flock  is  fighting  for  food 
scraps  over  a  fishing  boat.  There  is  one 
seagull  (Jonathan  Livingston,  of  course) 
who  is  all  by  himself,  trying  to  learn  to  fly 
slowly.  He  has  some  difficulty. 

Jonathan  is  not  the  normal,  everyday 
gull.  Instead  of  fighting  for  food  scraps, 
Jonathan  wants  to  learn  to  fly  better  than 
the  other  gulls,  to  really  fly.  He  wants  to 
see  how  far  he  can  drive  his  body. 

This  causes  the  increasing  ostraciza- 
tion  of  Jonathan  from  the  flock.  It 
reaches  a  climax  when  Jonathan, 
employing  a  newfound  speed  trick  in 
power  diving,  roars  through  the  midst  of 
Breakfast  Flock  at  a  new  record  speed  of 
two  hundred  fourteen  miles   per  hour, 


miraculously  hitting  no  other  gulls. 

Returning  home  at  nightfall,  Jonathan 
finds  the  other  gulls  flocked  at  the 
Council  Gathering.  The  Elder  calls 
Jonathan  to  Stand  to  Center  (a  ceremony 
signifying  either  great  honor  or  great 
shame).  Jonathan  assumes  that  the  flock 
wishes  to  honor  him  for  his  breakthrough 
in  flying.  He  soon  learns,  though,  that  the 
ceremony  is  for  the  shame  Jonathan  has 
caused  the  non-flying  flock.  To  them, 
flying  is  on  the  level  of  irresponsibility. 
No  seagull  ever  speaks  back  to  a  council, 
but  traditions  do  not  intimidate 
Jonathan.  He  tries  to  explain  what  he  did, 
but  he  is  cut  off  by  the  council.  In  a  wink 
of  an  eye,  Jonathan  is  exiled. 

So  Jonathan  goes  off  to  live  beyond  the 
Far  Cliffs.  He  learns  more  about  flying  in 
this  short  time  than  he  ever  has  before. 
Then,  one  fine  day,  two  bright- white  guils 
appear  at  his  side.  Jonathan  puts  them  to 
all  his  tests  —  diving,  turning,  slow-speed 
flying.  In  every  test,  they  match  him 
effortlessly.  To  Jonathan's  queries,  they 
respond  that  they  have  come  to  take 
Jonathan  to  a  higher,  better  place. 
Jonathan  thinks  he  understands  what 
they  mean  and  flies  off  with  the  gulls, 
leaving  his  readers  in  the  clouds. 

With  the  beginning  of  Part  Two, 
Jonathan  imagines  himself  in  heaven.  His 
escorts  leave  him,  and  he  flies  down  to  a 
distant  shore.  There,  he  meets  several 
other  gulls.  One,  Sullivan,  explains  that 
most  gulls  live  each  life  as  they  lived 
before  —  changing  very  little.  Jonathan  is 
different:  he  has  realized  that  there  is 
more  to  life  than  fighting  for  food  and 
has  been  able  to  skip  a  thousand  lives  of 
ignorance.  As  soon  as  Sullivan  ends  this 
discussion,  he  starts  teaching  Jonathan 
loops. 

One  day,  while  in  this  "heaven," 
Jonathan  talks  to  Chiang,  the  Elder  Gull. 
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Jonathan  suddenly  realizes  that  there  is 
no  heaven.  Chiang  says  that  heaven  is 
perfect  speed  and  that  perfect  speed  is 
"being  there."  Chiang  disappears  and 
reappears,  having  transported  (if  you  will 
pardon  this  slippage  into  the  vernacular 
of  science-fiction)  himself.  Jonathan  is 
fascinated  and  Chiang  proceeds  to  teach 
him  such  mystifying  tricks.  The  whole 
theory,  supposedly,  is  to  envision  oneself 
as  the  "unlimited,  perfect  gull."  In  time, 
Jonathan  develops  the  ability  to  appear 
and  disappear,  called  teleportation. 

Chiang  vanishes  one  day,  going  to 
another  life,  and  Jonathan  decides  to 
return  to  Breakfast  Flock  to  teach  other 
gulls.  Sullivan  tries  to  talk  him  out  of  it, 
telling  him  that  the  gulls  at  home  would 
be  too  dumb  to  understand  him.  Sullivan 
finishes  by  asking  where  Jonathan  would 
be  if  Chiang  had  gone  home  instead  of 
being  there  to  help  him.  Jonathan 
responds  by  asking  how  much  further 
along  he  would  have  been  if  Chiang  had 
helped  him  in  the  beginning.  So  Jonathan 
leaves. 

Back  on  the  home  front,  Jonathan 
finds  another  exiled  gull,  Fletcher  Lynd, 
and  begins  teaching  him  how  to  fly.  As 
time  passes,  Jonathan  gains  six  more 
outcasts  as  pupils.  Educating  them  is 
difficult;  they  don't  care  about  perfection 
and  heaven  and  The  Great  Gull,  only 
about  flying. 

Finally,  despite  the  objections  of  his 
students,  Jonathan  leads  his  group  back 
to  rejoin  the  flock. 

The  Outcasts  return  to  the  flock  in 
double-diamond  formation.  Deftly,  they 
loop  out  of  formation  and  land  on  the 
beach.  They  are  ignored,  officially,  by  the 
flock.  But  at  night,  the  gulls  of  the  flock 
gather  near  the  outcasts'  ring  to  overhear 
what  is  said.  One  night,  over  a  month 
after  the  outcasts'  return,  Kirk  Maynard 
Gull  (who  has  a  broken  left  wing)  comes 
to  Jonathan  for  help.  He  wants  to  fly. 
Jonathan  tells  him  that  he  has  the 
freedom    to    be    himself    and    cannot, 


therefore,  be  limited.  Kirk  Maynard  flies. 

This  breaks  the  ice.  By  morning,  a 
thousand  gulls  flock  around  Jonathan. 
He  explains,  simply,  that  it  is  right  for  a 
gull  to  fly,  to  have  freedom,  etc.  Within  a 
week  Jonathan  is  considered  the  son  of 
The  Great  Gull. 

A  week  later,  Fletcher  disappears  just 
as  he  seems  to  be  crashing  into  a  granite 
cliff.  He  has  gone  through  the 
teleportation  gimmick.  Jonathan's  voice 
comes  to  him,  explains  the  situation,  and 
Fletcher  recovers  at  the  base  of  the  cliff. 
The  gulls  now  consider  Jonathan  the  true 
son  of  The  Great  Gull.  When  Jonathan 
denies  it,  however,  they  suddenly 
consider  him  the  devil.  He  and  Fletcher 
teleport  out  quickly. 

The  flock  soon  recovers  its  sense,  and 
Jonathan  decides  to  leave  the  next  day. 
Fletcher  is  left  to  teach  the  gulls  by 
himself.  The  book  ends  on  a  happy  note. 
Fletcher  realizes  the  truth  of  everything 
Jonathan  has  told  him.  He  sees  that  there 
are  no  limits,  and  some  day  he  will 
appear  at  Jonathan's  side  and  show  him  a 
thing  or  two  about  flying.  Thus  it  ends: 
"No  limits,  Jonathan?  he  thought,  and  he 
smiled.  His  race  to  learn  had  begun." 

A.  II  right.  That  is  a  nice  little  bed-time 
story  for  some  nice  little  kid.  It  is  also  a 
nice  story  for  the  parent  to  read  to 
himself.  The  reason  is  that  the  book 
contains  a  distinct  moral  for  our  society 
today.  The  moral  is  life:  that  every 
individual  should  live  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible,  regardless  of  the  conventions 
imposed  by  society. 

This  book  is  supposed  to  be  symbolic 
of  a  struggle  against  standard  ways. 
Jonathan  fights  to  free  himself  and  the 
other  gulls  from  the  humdrum  lifestyle 
that  they  were  forced  into  by  their  society. 
In  this  manner,  Jonathan  becomes  a 
hero,  the  ideal  of  those  individuals  who 
have  always  conformed  to  the  ways  of 
society  in  order  to  save  themselves 
trouble.  Face  it,  a  lot  of  us  (even  we  who 
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deny  individualism  feel  a  tugging  of  the 
heartstrings  on  certain  occasions)  have 
some  desire  for  freedom  and  need  a 
spiritual  guide  to  show  us  that  although 
the  way  is  rough,  the  goal  can  be 
attained.  It  is  because  of  these 
free-wishing  people  that  Jonathan 
Livingston  Seagull  has  been  such  an 
outstanding  success  story  in  itself.  It  has 
truly  become  a  new  testament  of  life. 

There  is  also  some  religious  symbolism 
involved.  There  are  many  analogies  to  be 
made  between  Jonathan  (the  Son  of  the 
Great  Gull)  and  Jesus  (the  Son  of  God). 
Jonathan  cured  Kirk  Maynard  of  his 
troubles  as  Jesus  cured  the  sick  people. 
Jonathan  brought  Fletcher  back  from  the 
dead  as  Jesus  brought  Lazarus  back. 
Jonathan  had  his  followers  and  was 
called  both  God  and  Devil  by  those  he 
taught.  The  list  goes  on  with  more 
obscure  comparisons. 

On  the  other  hand,  Jonathan 
Livingston  Seagull  could  be  a  bible  for  all 
the  misfits  in  the  world  (at  least  all  those 
that  can  read  one  of  the  languages  into 
which  this  book  has  been  translated).  The 
book  deals  with  the  attempt  of  one  misfit 
(Jonathan)  to  make  his  own  life  easier  in  a 
world  that  does  not  suit  him.  Jonathan, 
who  is  viewed  by  his  peers  as  being 
essentially  a  freak  with  unusual  ideas  and 
desires,  provides  compensation  for 
human  misfits.  Throughout  the  book, 
Jonathan  does  his  own  thing  regardless  of 
what  the  flock  thinks.  Under  normal 
circumstances,  if  every  gull  were  to  cast 
aside  the  social  conventions  of  the  flock, 
chaos  would  result.  But  in  Jonathan 
Livingston  Seagull,  everything  turns  out 
fine. 

Of  course  this  uplifting  quality  is  due 
to  the  interesting  writing  style  of  Richard 
Bach.  He  carries  his  little  tale  with  the 
quality  of  a  man  with  an  egg.  He  holds 
onto  it  firmly,  afraid  that  he  might  drop 
and  lose  every  obvious  comparison  he  has 
written.  He  doesn't  hold  onto  the  story 
too  tightly,  however,  because  he  wants  to 


retain  an  aura  of  mysticism.  He  does  not 
want  to  present  a  dead-level  book  which 
is  clearly  and  completely  understood. 

Just  how  reasonable  is  the  plot?  Not 
too  bad,  overall.  If  we  accept  the  fact  that 
seagulls  can  think  and  talk,  we  should  be 
able  to  accept  the  existence  of  a  seagull 
god,  a  rebel  seagull,  or  a  seagull-oriented 
philosophy  which  is  somewhere  between 
the  Eastern  views  of  reincarnation  and 
the  Christian  views  of  resurrection.  The 
main  message  of  Jonathan  Livingston 
Seagull  seems  to  be  that  each  seagull  (or 
each  person,  since  the  comparison  is 
unavoidable)  is  reborn  into  a  world  which 
becomes  progressively  better  as  the  gull 
approaches  the  image  of  The  Great  Gull. 

There  are  inappropriate  phrases,  im- 
probable actions,  and  contradictions  in 
Jonathan  Livingston  Seagull.  At  one 
point,  for  example,  one  gull  says  to 
another,  "But  hey,  man,"  an  anthro- 
pomorphism that  hardly  seems  appro- 
priate between  gulls.  Elsewhere  in  the 
book,  author  Bach  states  that  Jonathan 
set  a  new  world  record  for  seagull  speed 
flight.  But  hadn't  all  the  gulls  that 
Jonathan  met  in  heaven  broken  the 
records  of  the  earthly  gulls?  After  all, 
arriving  in  heaven  was  typified  by 
mastery  of  speed  flight. 

One  of  the  irksome,  irrational 
problems  of  Jonathan  Livingston  Seagull 
is  the  total  lack  of  concern  which  Bach 
has  for  aerodynamic  possibilities.  The 
fastest  bird  in  the  world,  the  duck  hawk, 
can  dive  at  speeds  up  to  only  180  MPH, 
34  MPH  slower  than  Jonathan's  top 
speed.  Great  Gull  or  no  Great  Gull, 
seagulls  would  be  incapable  of  such 
speeds  because  of  their  build  and  wing 
configuration.  Bach  also  shows  a  lack  of 
knowledge  of  proper  terminology  by 
using  the  wrong  words  in  the  wrong 
places.  These  fancy  terms  sound  fine  but 
they  are  wrong.  An  example  of  Bach's 
inaccurate  diction  occurs   early  in   the 
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LINDA  MUSE  Illustrated  by  Becky  Pajak 

night  begins  to  dawn  on  the  world 

and  tired  people  coming  home 
from  their  tired  jobs  to 

catch  that  6:20  bus 

wrinkled  all-weather  coats, 

soggy  shirts,  limp-looking  ties 
dark  circles  under  lifeless-looking  eyes 

eyes  that  focus  on  nothing  and  no  one 

everybody's  got  one  thought  on  the  brain 
and  that's  to  get  home 

cracked  lipstick  on  dry,  parched  lips 

baggy  stockings  and  dirty  run-down  shoes 

lifeless,  dull  people 

blinking  out  the  hours 
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waiting,  waiting — wrinkled  brow,  disheveled  hair, 

got  the  look  of  anxiety, 
got  that  look  of  tiredness,  like  a  disease — 

God,  it's  everywhere 

people  crowding  and  pushing  on  one  another 

stepping  and  stomping  on  toes  that  already  hurt 

somebody's  got  bad  breath 
and  in  the  meantime 

someone's  feeling  kind  of  queasy 

from  the  funky  fumes  of  the  gas  tank 

no  feeling,  no  talking — just  numbness 

and  as  the  roaring  of  that  motor  slows  down 
to  the  end  of  the  world 

or  so  it  seems 

then  you  hear  the  doors  belching  open 
and  you're  devoured  in  the  dust 

of  that  disappearing  bus 
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BERNIE'S  BEST 


Illustrated  by  Lee  Wilder 


This  story,  which  differs  from  "The 
Leaves"  in  both  style  and  content, 
exemplifies  well  Alan's  diversified 
talents. 

I  was  sitting  alone  in  Bernie's  cafe  by 
the  river  one  day  when  in  walked  a  short, 
rather  elegantly  clad  man  with  a  woman, 
also  well-dressed,  in  tow.  The  man  was 
lean  and  swarthy,  as  was  the  woman,  who 
appeared  to  be  his  wife.  They  were 
strange  customers  for  Bernie's  cafe. 

It  was  still  summer;  the  streets  were 
steaming,  and  the  tables  were  outside  the 
building.  I  was  sitting  in  the  left  corner 
next  to  the  wall,  perusing  Bernie's 
unusual  patrons.  They  sat  opposite  from 
each  other  in  the  center  row  of  tables, 
and  I  had  a  profile  view  of  their  faces. 

The  man  was  middle-aged;  his  wife 
probably  a  little  younger.  He  wore  a  very 
grave  expression  which  I  surmised 
occupied  his  visage  at  all  times.  I  would 
have  been  exceedingly  surprised  to  see  his 
mouth  loosen  into  a  smile.  The  eyes  were 
cold,  very  cold.  He  seemed  to  look  upon 
everything  and  everybody  with  contempt 
and  scorn. 

The  wife  appeared  rather  nonchalant. 
While  her  husband  was  exacting  and 
serious,  she  attempted  to  enjoy  things 
more,  gazing  at  everything,  including  me, 
I  believe,  with  interest.  She  was  quite  a 
contrast  in  manner  to  her  husband  but, 
in  appearance,  was  quite  nondescript. 

After  several  minutes  had  elapsed, 
Willie,  Bernie's  brother,  who  had  nothing 
else  to  do,  strode  up  to  the  table  and 
asked  the  couple  what  they  wished  to 
order. 

"Your  best  wine,"  emitted  the  man 
gutturally,  in  what  I  quickly  discerned  as 
a  thick  Sicilian  accent. 

Willie  scurried  off  without  comment. 

The  Italian's  request   seemed   to  me 


quite  strange.  Surely  this  was  not  the  best 
place  to  get  fine  wine.  And  I  knew  what 
Bernie  had  back  there.  Normally,  wine 
was  not  even  offered  to  customers.  It 
wasn't  on  the  menu  and  was  supplied 
only  when  asked  for.  I  myself,  although 
having  frequented  the  cafe  for  years,  had 
been  offered  wine  only  on  special 
occasions  from  Bernie's  private  stock. 
The  best  wines  there  were  some  cheap 
French  ones,  and,  from  his  looks,  the 
Italian  gentleman  would  not  be  satisfied. 
(I  doubted  if  he  ever  could  be  satisfied 
with  anything.) 

Willie  returned  unwillingly  with  a 
bottle  of  Chateau  Bordeaux  1959  and  two 
dusty  old  wine  glasses.  He  set  them  down 
in  front  of  the  couple,  uncorked  the 
bottle  with  a  vicious  twist  of  the  screw, 
and  sloppily  poured  the  wine  into  the 
glasses.  He  stomped  back  to  the  bar  and 
to  the  television  set  which  was  tuned  to 
the  Rangers-Bruins  hockey  game. 

I  watched  the  Italian  sip  his  wine.  As 
he  swallowed  the  first  gulp,  he  made  a 
face.  He  looked  disgusted.  His  wife  didn't 
care.  She  sipped  her  wine  quietly. 

The  Italian  picked  up  the  empty  wine 
glass  and  calculatedly  tossed  it  away 
behind  him.  It  crashed  on  the  cement, 
shattering  into  a  myriad  of  tiny, 
sparkling  pieces. 

Willie  was  startled.  He  got  a  bit  angry, 
coming  as  it  did  on  the  heels  of  a  Bruin 
score.  Aware  that  he  was  missing  vital 
moments  of  the  game,  Willie  thundered 
up  to  the  little  man's  table  and  icily 
inquired  what  the  hell  was  the  matter. 

"This  is  the  best  wine  you  have?" 

It  was  more  a  statement  than  a 
question. 

"Yeah,  it  is,"  muttered  Willie  fiercely. 

The  Italian  snorted. 

"The  best  I  can  say  for  this  is  that  the 
name  rhymes.  It  tastes  like  watered-down 
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garbage." 

Thereupon,  he  seized  the  bottle  and 
poured  some  of  Bernie's  best  wine  into 
his  mouth.  A  moment  later,  he  spat  it  out 
on  the  floor,  close  to  Willie's  feet.  Some 
of  it  splattered  on  Willie's  shoes.  As  the 
hockey  game  commentator's  voice 
reached  a  high  pitch  of  excitement,  I 
could  see  Willie  becoming  enraged.  His 
face  was  reddening  with  anger. 

Now,  Willie  is  a  rather  burly  man  and 
can  be  an  unreasoning  brute  at  times.  He 
towered  over  the  small  Italian,  who  was 
either  very  brave  or  very  stupid,  perhaps 
both.  So  you  shouldn't  blame  me  for 
believing  the  situation  threatening. 

Before  the  Italian  could  do  anything 
else  that  might  arouse  Willie's  wrath,  I 
decided  to  step  in.  Positioning  myself 
between  Willie  and  the  little  man's  table, 
I  gently  pushed  Willie  step  by  step  back 
to  the  bar.  Willie  resisted  only  slightly, 
for  he  knew  me  as  an  old  friend  of 
Bernie's. 

"Hold  on  just  a  minute,  Willie,"  I  said. 

His  eyes,  burning  with  anger,  remained 
fixed  on  the  Italian.  The  Italian  affected 
disinterest.  His  wife  was  very  excited  and 
seemed  to  regard  us  as  some  form  of 
entertainment. 

Although  not  actively  resisting  me, 
Willie  ignored  my  efforts  for  the  moment. 
I  stood  in  front  of  him,  my  hands  on  his 
shoulders,  but  he  looked  straight  past 
me.  I  decided  it  was  time  to  put  to  use  a 
stratagem  cooked  up  in  one  of  my 
frequent  brainstorms. 

"Willie,  "I  said  quietly  but  firmly,  "Do 
you  know  who  that  is?" 

"I'll  kill  the  dirty  bastard,"  he 
muttered  through  his  teeth. 

"Willie,"  I  whispered  urgently,  "Do 
you  know  who  that  is?" 

"I'm  gonna  kill  the  bastard,"  he  hissed 
again  through  clenched  teeth. 

"Willie!"  I  shouted. 

He  looked  at  me  uncomprehendingly 
for  just  a  moment. 

Then    I   carried   out   my   little    plan, 


whispering  rapidly  so  the  Italian  couple 
would  not  overhear.  I  watched  Willie's 
face  as  I  finished  my  speech.  Sullenly,  he 
agreed  to  let  me  handle  things  and  sulked 
his  way  to  the  back  room  as  I  had  asked 
him  to. 

I  think  the  Italian  stayed  just  to  see  the 
result  because,  otherwise,  he  appeared 
bored  as  hell. 

I  walked  over  to  the  table  and  asked  if 
I  could  sit  down.  The  man  motioned 
noncommitally,  and  I  pulled  up  a  chair. 

The  woman  watched  me  with  interest. 
The  man  couldn't  have  seemed  more 
uninterested. 

"I  believe  I  have  done  you  a  bit  of  a 
favor,"  I  began,  "by  averting  violence  on 
the  part  of  our  friend  back  there."  I 
motioned  over  my  shoulder  with  my 
hand,  thumb  extended. 

The  woman  was  obviously  very  curious 
but  would  not  initiate  any  action,  so  she 
waited  for  her  husband,  who  had 
resumed  his  usual  uncaring  manner. 
Finally,  a  spark  of  interest  glowed. 

"And  how  did  you  do  this?"  he  said, 
more  of  a  demand  than  a  question,  as 
were  most  of  his  queries. 

"You'll  forgive  me,  I  hope."  I  paused. 
"I  made  use  of  an  untruth  about  you." 

He  remained  unmoved.  I  went  on. 

"I  simply  told  him,"  I  smiled,  "that 
you  were  Luigi  Parella,  the  notorious 
crime  lord,  and  that,  if  he  touched  you, 
his  life  would  be  forfeited,  as  your  friends 
would  promptly  take  vengeance."  I 
laughed  good-naturedly  at  the  end, 
proud  of  myself. 

The  Italian's  wife  smiled  omnisciently. 
I  grinned  broadly. 

The  man  stood  up  to  leave,  shoving  his 
chair  back  violently.  He  tossed  a  couple 
of  bills  on  the  table.  His  wife  stood  up 
also.  He  took  her  by  the  arm. 

At  that  moment,  a  long,  shiny,  black 
limousine  drove  up  and  stopped  quietly 
in  front  of  the  cafe.  A  husky  young  man 

(Continued  on  Page  45) 
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Here  I  stand, 

Balanced  on  the  edge  of  the  future 

With  space  and  time,  my  masters. 

Life  behind  me, 

Death  before  me; 

Empty  and  aching  without  knowing  why, 

Beside  me  the  past,  my  common  denominator 

To  want  is  to  struggle, 
To  struggle,  to  fail; 
The  circles  are  spreading, 
And  with  each  disaster 
The  end  shall  draw  nearer 
Until  all  is  swallowed. 

Yet  here  I  stand  wondering, 

Alone  in  my  dreaming 

With  little  to  live  for, 

A  pawn  of  life 

Wondering, 

Wondering, 

Wondering; 

Doomed  by  earth's  turning 

To  wonder  again. 
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WHAT  ARE  PEOPLE  FOR,  ANYWAY? 


STEFANIE  NEWBERRY 


Stefanie's  article  reflects  a  long-time 
interest  in  the  writings  of  Kurt  Vonnegut. 
A  senior,  Stefanie  is  a  member  of  the 
Social  Studies,  Science,  Elos,  German, 
and  National  Honor  Societies  and  works, 
very  diligently,  on  the  Blue  &  Gray  staff. 
She  hopes  to  attend  Virginia  Common- 
wealth University  next  year. 

loo  many  times  the  latest  book  on  the 
market  is  just  another  social  satire 
playing  on  the  used-up  themes  of 
America's  vices.  But  Kurt  Vonnegut,  Jr., 
has  developed  a  unique  style  combining 
science  fiction,  personal  experience,  vivid 
imagination,  and  a  cynical  sense  of 
humor  to  create  his  own  kind  of  satire. 

Vonnegut,  originally  a  public  relations 
man,  became  a  published  writer  in  the 
early  fifties  with  several  short  stories,  and 
at  the  age  of  thirty  had  his  first  novel, 
Player  Piano  (1952),  published.  It  has  not 
been  until  recently,  however,  that  the 
general  public  has  noticed  Vonnegut  and 
accepted  his  satirical  genius. 

Vonnegut's  cynicism  shows  no  respect 
for  what  he  considers  some  of  the 
ridiculous  foundations  of  life.  He  has 
created  a  religion  based  on  lies, 
machines  as  a  way  of  life,  philanthropists 
destroying  materialistic  dreams,  revolu- 
tionaries fighting  for  the  wrong  cause, 
writers  on  strike,  and  much  more.  In  his 
writings,  Vonnegut  uses  these  bases  to 
show  the  ridiculousness  and  absurdities 
of  the  world.  For  example,  Sirens  of 
Titan  (1959)  is  a  great  space  adventure 
which  eventually  proves  the  uselessness  of 
the  human  race.  Player  Piano  turns  from 
satirizing  the  big  American  machine 
build-up  to  laughing  at  the  revolutiona- 
ries who  learn  too  late  that  American 
people  not  only  need  but  enjoy  machines. 

Another  example  of  Vonnegut's  satire 
is  Cat's  Cradle  (1963),  where  Vonnegut 


takes  the  opportunity  to  laugh  at  death 
itself.  In  one  scene,  one  character  is 
recounting  how  he  once  worked  with  his 
father  in  a  hospital  trying  to  save 
thousands  of  people  who  were  dying  from 
the  plague. 

"Anyway,  one  sleepless  night  I  stayed 
with  Father  while  he  worked.  It  was  all  we 
could  do  to  find  a  live  patient  to  treat.  In 
bed  after  bed  we  found  dead  people. 

"And  Father  stated  giggling.  He  couldn't 
stop.  He  walked  out  into  the  night  with  his 
flashlight.  He  was  still  giggling.  He  was 
making  the  flashlight  beam  dance  over  all 
the  dead  people  stacked  outside.  He  put  his 
hand  on  my  head,  and  do  you  know  what 
that  marvelous  man  said  to  me?" 

"Nope." 

'"Son,"  my  father  said  to  me,  'someday 
this  will  all  be  yours.'  " 

Even  while  bringing  up  the  ridiculous- 
ness and  absurdities  of  the  world, 
Vonnegut's  strongest  theme  is:  what  are 
people  for?  He  poses  this  question  in 
many  different  ways. 

In  Sirens  of  Titan,  for  example, 
Vonnegut  constructs  a  complex  plot  in 
order  to  get  two  persons  to  Titan,  a  moon 
of  the  planet  Saturn.  These  two  people 
then  discover  a  small  creature  from  the 
planet  Tralfamador.  He  has  been 
patiently  waiting  a  few  thousand  years  for 
the  arrival  of  a  needed  replacement  part 
for  his  ship  in  order  to  be  able  to  deliver  a 
message  to  a  distant  planet.  Coincident- 
ally,  one  of  the  humans  happens  to  be 
carrying  a  small  piece  of  metal — the 
needed  replacement  part.  The  creature 
then  proceeds  to  explain  that  the  great 
architectural  structures  of  Earth  were 
built  to  send  messages  between  the 
creature  and  his  planet.  Stonehenge,  the 
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Tower  of  Bable,  the  great  Pyramids,  the 
Great  Wall  of  China — all  were  built  for 
reasons  other  than  for  human  use. 

Is  Vonnegut  then  saying  that  all  the 
strivings  of  mankind,  the  blood,  the 
sweat  that  have  been  expended,  have  all 
gone  for  naught?  No,  because  Vonnegut 
includes  a  note  of  hope  in  the  end.  Salo 
(the  creature  from  Tralfamadore),  takes 
the  last  surviving  human  (Malachai 
Constant)  back  to  Earth,  and  with  his 
special  powers  lets  Malachai  see  his  one 
and  only  friend  as  he  dies. 

"Stony?"  said  Constant.  "That's  you, 
Stony?" 

"Who  else  could  stand  the  bloody  pace?" 
said  Stony.  He  laughed.  "Get  in,"  he  said. 

"And  go  where?"  said  Constant. 

"Paradise,"  said  Stony. 

"What's  Paradise  like?"  said  Constant. 

"Everybody's  happy  there  forever,"  said 
Stony,  "or  as  long  as  the  bloody  Universe 
holds  together.  Get  in,  Unk."  Stony  closed 
the  airlocks,  pressed  the  on  button. 

"We're  —  we're  going  to  Paradise  now?" 
said  Constant.  "I  —  I'm  going  to  get  into 
Paradise?" 

"Don't  ask  me  why,  old  sport,"  said 
Stony,  "but  somebody  up  there  likes  you." 

Vonnegut  is  more  direct  in  discussing 
what  people  are  for  in  Player  Piano.  He 
creates  a  fully  automated  America  where 
the  only  needed  people  are  engineers,  all 
of  whom  have  at  least  a  Ph.D.  The  latest 
machine,  EPICAC,  does  extensive 
thinking  for  people.  (The  term  EPICAC 
is  curiously  symbolic.  "Ipecac"  is  the  root 
of  a  South  American  plant  used  as  an 
emetic.)  Throughout  Player  Piano,  the 
Shah  of  Bratpuhr  (spiritual  leader  of  six 
million)  tours  the  United  States.  Just 
before  he  leaves,  the  Shah  asks  his  guide 
to  demand  of  EPICAC  one  thing,  "What 
are  people  for?"  The  question  remains 
rhetorical. 

Like  most  writers,  Vonnegut  uses  his 
own  experiences  for  the  basis  of  a  couple 
of  his  novels.  Slaughterhouse-Five  or  The 
Children's  Crusade  is  based  on  his 
experiences  during  World  War  II.  He 
was    a    prisoner    of    war    in    Dresden, 


Germany,  during  the  famous  fire- 
bombing  raid.  Vonnegut's  anti-war 
sentiments  are  obvious  as  he  writes  about 
gathering  information  for  his  book.  He 
wrote  to  the  Air  Force  to  confirm  details 
concerning  the  raid  on  Dresden.  The 
answer  he  received  explained  that  the 
information  was  still  top  secret  — 
twenty-four  years  after  the  war  was  over. 

Vonnegut  read  the  letter  and  turned  to 
his  wife  saying,  "Secret?  My  God  —  from 
whom?" 

Slaughterhouse-Five  is  the  story  of 
Billy  Pilgrim,  a  man  desperately  trying  to 
find  peace  in  his  life,  who  instead  finds 
himself  wandering  from  one  period  of  his 
life  to  another,  never  really  fitting  in. 
Billy  is  a  irue  pilgrim,  representing  the 
universal  man  who  wanders  through  life 
without  finding  a  meaning  to  his 
existence.  Although  this  theme  of 
searching  for  a  true  existence  or  identity 
is  becoming  more  and  more  popular, 
Vonnegut  attempts  it  in  a  universal  way: 
Billy  Pilgrim  goes  through  war,  love, 
boredom,  adventure,  justice  and  in- 
justice. He  never  finds  a  purpose  to  what 
he  does,  and  in  this  way  his  life  is  very 
closely  related  to  many  other  people's 
lives.  Here  again,  Vonnegut  has  his 
readers  wondering:  what  are  people  for? 

In  his  preface  to  a  collection  of  short 
stories  entitled  Welcome  to  the  Monkey- 
house,  Vonnegut  bats  around  the  themes 
of  his  works.  Nothing  he  says,  however, 
has  anything  to  do  with  the  real  subjects 
of  his  writings.  It  would  appear  that 
Vonnegut  is  merely  attempting  to 
appease  with  empty  phrases  those  who 
insist  on  an  explanation  of  his  writings. 

He  became  more  serious  in  the 
introduction  to  Mother  Night  when  he 
wrote:  "This  is  the  only  story  of  mine 
whose  moral  I  know.  I  don't  think  it's  a 
marvelous  moral.  I  simply  happen  to 
know  what  it  is:  We  are  what  we  pretend 
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to  be,  so  we  must  be  careful  about  what 
we  pretend  to  be." 

Once  again,  Vonnegut  has  brought  up 
the  dilemma  of  the  purpose  of  the  human 
race.  But  this  time,  he  becomes  more 
specific.  "We  are  what  we  pretend  to 
be,"  he  says. 

Vonnegut  uses  the  protagonist  of 
Mother  Night  as  an  example  of  this. 
Howard  W.  Campbell,  Jr.,  was  born  an 
American,  married  a  German  girl,  and 
happened  to  be  in  Germany  when  World 
War  II  broke  out.  Because  of  his 
knowledge  of  German,  he  is  recruited  as 
a  Counter-intelligence  agent  for  the 
Allies.  He  fulfills  his  espionage  assign- 
ment by  masquerading  as  a  Nazi.  After 
the  war,  Campbell  goes  to  live  in 
Greenwich  Village  because  he  is  being 
sought  as  a  Nazi.  After  years  of  the 
grueling  agony  of  hiding  from  the  world, 
friendless,  unknown  except  as  a  Nazi,  he 
gives  himself  up  to  be  tried  for  war 
crimes.  As  the  end  draws  near,  Campbell 
himself  is  unsure  of  whether  or  not  he 
was  really  only  pretending  to  be  a  Nazi. 

Although  not  many  of  us  can  provide 
as  specific  an  example  of  this  as 
Campbell,  Vonnegut  seems  to  be  telling 
us  that  we  all  pretend  to  some  degree. 
This  isn't  necessarily  wrong,  but  we  still 
must  be  careful  about  what  we  decide  to 
hide  about  ourselves  and  what  we  try  to 
put  over  on  others.  Certainly  we  all  wish 
to  be  able  to  create  our  own  destiny,  but 
is  the  future  really  ours? 

What  are  people  for? 

From  the  fiction  of  space  adventure  to 
the  realities  of  war,  from  machine  living 
to  the  chaos  of  the  end  of  the  world, 
Vonnegut  effectively  forces  his  readers  to 
consider  man's  plight.  By  probing  deep 
within  his  readers,  using  realistic 
characters  and  unnerving  themes, 
Vonnegut  creates  a  feeling  of  inade- 
quacy, uneasiness,  and  sometimes  deep 
resentment.  But  an  author  such  as 
Vonnegut  is  necessary  in  today's  society 
to  help  us  stop  a  minute  and  consider. 


The  following  passage  from  Cat's 
Cradle  seems  to  summarize  what 
Vonnegut  is  trying  to  say: 

And  I  remembered  The  Fourteenth  Book 
of  Bokonon,  which  I  had  read  in  its  entirety 
the  night  before.  The  Fourteenth  Book  is 
entitled  What  Can  a  Thoughtful  Man  Hope 
for  Mankind  on  Earth  Given  the  Experience 
of  the  Past  Million  Years? 

It  doesn't  take  long  to  read  The  four- 
teenth Book.  It  consists  of  one  word  and  a 
period. 

This  is  it:    . 

,,.,     ,  .       ,,4 

Nothing. 

What  are  people  for,  anyway? 


3Kurt    Vonnegut,   Mother  Night    1961.   p.  v. 
(Introduction). 

4Kurt  Vonnegut,  Cat's  Cradle  1963.  p.   164. 

THE  FLIGHT  HOME 

(Continued  from  Page  10) 

"Well,"  her  voice  quivered,  "how 
soon?" 

"Four  weeks." 

A  million  thoughts  were  running 
through  their  minds,  and  they  were 
afraid  to  break  the  silence.  Each 
searched  for  strength  in  the  other. 

"We'll  make  it,"  she  whispered. 

*  orrester  felt  his  heart  in  his  throat  as 
he  heard  the  engines  cut.  A  violent 
rocking  shook  the  jet,  and  he  only  faintly 
heard  the  pilot's  command  in  his 
earphones  to  eject.  One  thought  broke 
through  his  consciousness — that  the  jet 
had  been  hit.  His  training  enabled  him  to 
react  as  if  by  instinct. 

Strangely,  he  felt  very  removed  from 
the  situation  that  he  had  imagined  to  be 
one  of  fear  and  panic.  It  was  only  one 
more  automated  aspect  of  this  computer 
war.  He  couldn't  wait  to  feel  gladness, 
fear,  sadness,  and  hope  flowing  through 
him  again,  the  emotions  that  men  were 
meant  to  feel. 
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THE  SUN  DISK 

(Continued  from  Page  15) 

people  were  there  to  say  farewell.  The 
strangers  were  to  leave  unescorted 
because  the  council  had  decided  that  they 
posed  no  lasting  threat  to  the  people.  The 
men  set  out,  after  saying  thank  you,  with 
a  few  Rigel  stones  which  Mr.  Willson 
passed  out.  They  headed  away  from  the 
village  and  toward  the  spring.  They 
walked  until  noon,  then  they  sat,  ate,  and 
rested.  The  weather  was  hot  and  humid. 
Walking  through  the  forest  was  not  easy. 
The  underbrush  was  thick,  and  they 
found  it  necessary  to  watch  for  slight 
paths.  Because  of  the  heat,  the  three  men 
decided  not  to  go  any  further  for  a  few 
hours  and  to  lessen  the  distance  between 
themselves  and  the  ship  once  evening 
arrived  and  it  became  cooler.  Harris 
rested  on  a  mattress  of  leaves  and 
listened  to  the  breeze  through  the  trees. 
He  found  it  odd  that  a  swift  breeze 
should  blow  only  among  the  branches. 
The  lack  of  air  movement  around  the 
trunks  of  the  trees  weighted  his  breath 
oppressively.  The  afternoon  sun  was  hot, 
and  he  found  himself  drifting  off  to  sleep. 
The  last  thing  he  recalled  was  Shields 
telling  him  that  he  and  Mr.  Willson  were 
going  for  a  walk  to  the  spring.  It  was  at 
least  an  hour  later  when  Harris  woke  up 
and  realized  what  Shields  had  said.  The 
spring!  Willson  was  going  to  get  the  gold 
disk  after  all.  Harris  wished  that  he  had 
told  the  people  about  the  danger.  But 
then  they  would  have  said  that  the 
guardians  protect  everything.  Mr.  Harris 
unholstered  his  gun  and  removed  the 
safety.  He  withdrew  from  the  area  where 
the  men's  equipment  was  lying  and  hid 
behind  a  tree.  He  faced  toward  the  spring 
and  waited. 

Not  much  later,  Mr.  Willson  arrived. 
Harris  didn't  notice  Shield's  absence. 
The  only  thing  that  caught  his  eye  was 
the  huge  wheel  of  gold  that  Willson  rolled 
into  their  makeshift  camp.  He  stepped 


out  of  his  hiding  place,  drew  his  gun,  and 
spoke. 

"Stop,  Willson,  I  told  you  that  I 
couldn't  allow  those  people  to  be  hurt. 
They  are  unknowing,  and  you  have  no 
right.  It  would  destroy  their  beliefs  and 
faith  if  you  took  the  disk." 

Mr.  Willson's  speech  was  very  calm. 
He  appeared  to  have  expected  some 
reaction  from  Harris.  "What  do  I  care 
about  their  stupid  superstitions?  No 
one's  innocent.  They  better  learn  about 
us  soon.  We'll  be  moving  in  here  just  like 
we've  done  on  so  many  other  planets." 

Harris  waved  his  gun,  "Not  if  I  can 
help  it." 

"You're  a  fool,  Mr.  Harris.  You  can't 
kill  me.  I  know  enough  about  you  to 
know  you  can't.  You  will  have  to  kill 
Shields,  too.  And  you  have  always  felt 
sorry  for  the  poor,  dumb  guy." 

"Yes,  I  have.  He  will  do  whatever  you 
tell  him  .  .  ." 

Harris  was  stopped  in  mid-sentence  by 
the  butt  of  Shields'  gun.  His  mind 
swirled.  He  saw  the  distorted  figures  of 
Willson  and  Shields  begin  to  pack  their 
things.  He  could  hear  Willson  talking  to 
him. 

"Your  problem,  Harris  ...  too  much  ... 
never  know  what  I  did.  You  aren't  going 
...to  the  ship...  an  accident  happened  ... 
bye." 

Harris  tried  to  follow  the  noise  of 
voices  but  he  was  still  delirious.  Trees 
seemed  to  melt  into  each  other.  The 
purple  carpet  under  him  whirled  as  if  he 
were  on  a  merry-go-round.  By  the  time 
he  had  lost  all  sense  of  direction  and  all 
traces  of  the  markings,  he  had  passed 
out. 

When  he  awoke  it  was  noon.  He  didn't 
know  what  day  it  was,  or  how  long  he 
had  been  lying  there.  The  ship  had 
probably  already  left.  Mr.  Harris  was 
completely  lost,  and  his  attempts  to  save 
the  disk  had  been  futile.  Only  his  hunger 
drove  him  to  get  up  from  the  forest  floor 

(Continued  on  Page  46) 
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A  MOST  REMARKABLE 
MAN 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 

pressure  was  on.  Result:  "The  Adventure 
of  the  Empty  House."  Holmes  had  spent 
three  years  in  hiding  in  Europe  and 
Tibet.  Only  his  brother  Mycroft  knew  he 
was  alive.  Holmes  had  stayed  under- 
ground long  enough  for  all  of  Moriarty's 
gang  to  be  rounded  up. 

More  short  stories,  more  novels,  more 
collections. 

When  Conan  Doyle  finally  retired  his 
detective  to  a  life  of  ease  and  bee-keeping 
on  the  downs  five  miles  east  of 
Eastbourne,  four  novels  and  fifty-six 
short  stories  had  found  their  way  into 
print. 

You're  probably  chuckling  to  yourself 
about  how  silly  those  people  of  eighty 
years  ago  must  have  been  to  react  so 
strongly  to  a  fictional  character.  People 
today  would  never  do  that! 

Oh,  no?  How  then  can  you  explain  the 
constant  flow  of  mail  from  children  and 
adults  alike  that  arrives  at  Abbey 
National,  a  London  bank  situated  on  the 
site  of  Holmes'  fictional  address,  each 
one  earnestly  asking  the  great  detective 
for  help?  How  then  can  you  explain  the 
more  than  thirty  Sherlock  Holmes 
societies  in  the  U.  S.  alone?  Why  then  are 
there  shelves  upon  shelves  of  "Sher- 
lockian  essays"  earnestly  conjecturing 
about  the  unrecorded  portions  of  the 
detective's  life?  Why  then  is  there  a 
steady  output  of  pastiches  and  parodies 
written  each  year?  Why  then  are  the 
stories  reverently  referred  to  as  "the 
Canon,"  or  "sacred  writings"? 

But  why  should  I  argue  the  case?  Let 
the  stories  speak  for  themselves.  I  give 
you  Mr.  Sherlock  Holmes  of  Baker 
Street.  Allow  me  the  liberty  of 
paraphrasing  Holmes  himself  by  saying, 
"Let  me  recommend  these  books,  among 
the  most  remarkable  ever  penned." 


THE  VISIT 

(Continued  from  Page  30) 

the  darkness  which  encompassed  them. 
In  the  distance,  Susan  recognized  a 
gleam  bounding  off  a  familiar  mailbox. 
Oddly,  she  wondered  how  many 
Christmas  cards  her  uncle  had  received. 
Mrs.  Harris  tapped  her  foot  in 
expectation,  and  as  with  the  radio,  Susan 
almost  screamed  at  the  noise.  Their  car 
entered  the  driveway  that  ran  alongside 
the  mailbox  and  stopped  behind  a  sedate 
blue  car.  Every  light  was  on  in  the  modest 
red-brick  house,  and  the  lawn  was 
illuminated  with  a  red-glow  from  a 
life-sized  plastic  Santa  Claus.  Again  the 
family  emerged  from  the  car,  this  time 
less  energetically  than  before.  They 
walked  together,  each  step  in  austere 
unison.  Finally,  they  reached  the  already 
open  door  where  her  aunt  and  uncle  had 
been  awaiting  their  arrival. 

The  two  faces  were  gray  and  taut  with 
tension.  No  one  spoke.  There  was  no  need 
for  greetings.  Susan  rushed  past  her  aunt 
and  uncle  into  the  living  room,  futilely 
hoping  to  find  her  grandmother.  The  tidy 
room  was  as  it  should  have  been,  except 
the  tree  was  in  a  different  corner.  She 
hated  that  corner  and  couldn't  under- 
stand why  they  would  have  moved  the 
tree.  That  simply  made  everything  worse. 

Her  parents  and  her  aunt  and  uncle 
were  talking  now,  quietly,  and  they  called 
for  Susan  to  leave  her  coat  on  because 
they  would  all  be  going  out  again. 

"Your  grandmother  had  to  go  away 
today,  that  is  why  we  couldn't  call.  We'll 
go  to  see  her  now,"  her  aunt  stated 
blandly. 

Susan  stared  at  her  aunt  for  a  long 
time,  until  disgust  welled  up  from  her 
stomach  and  replaced  the  contentment 
that  had  been  there  before.  She  started  to 
follow  the  adults  as  they  left,  but  lingered 
at  the  door  until  they  had  almost  reached 
the  car.  She  waited  for  someone  to  notice 
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her  standing  there,  but  when  no  one  did, 
she  rushed  out  and  insisted  that  she  still 
have  the  front  seat.  Instead  of  the 
acquiescence  she  had  expected,  her 
father  told  her  to  quit  being  a  baby.  She 
bit  her  tongue  in  anger  until  it  bled,  and 
while  taking  her  seat  in  the  back,  she 
decided  that  she  wouldn't  talk  to  anyone. 
Her  father  backed  the  car  from  the 
driveway  while  Susan  sulked,  and  they 
again  started  down  the  long  mountain 
road.  Silence  prevailed,  except  for  her 
father  asking  an  occasional  direction. 
Her  mother  took  her  hand,  but  Susan 
moved  it  away  and  stared  through  the 
window,  not  really  seeing.  Her  aunt 
smelled  of  lilac  cologne  and  Susan 
thought  she  would  vomit  in  the  stuffy  car. 

She  watched  the  fenceposts  fly  by  and 
was  apprehensive  when  the  scenery  began 
to  look  more  urban.  Neon  lights  became 
more  prevalent,  and  the  car  finally  came 
to  rest  in  front  of  a  small  but  sterile- 
looking  brick  building.  The  sign  was  too 
far  away  for  her  to  read,  and  since  she 
wasn't  going  to  talk  to  her  parents,  she 
didn't  ask  what  the  building  was.  They 
laboriously  got  out  of  the  crowded  car, 
and  Susan  was  startled  by  the  cold,  damp 
wind. 

While  walking  up  the  stairs  to  the 
building,  Susan  slowly  read  the  sign.  She 
realized  where  her  grandmother  was.  She 
stopped  for  a  second  and  waited,  but  she 
felt  nothing. 

The  lobby  was  metallic  and  filled  with 
a  variety  of  human  and  medicinal  odors. 
A  droopy  receptionist  glanced  at  them 
from  behind  a  cluttered  desk,  and  then 
resumed  her  filing.  Her  aunt  and  uncle 
led  the  way  down  a  green  tile  hall  whose 
color  suited  the  rancid  odors.  Their 
footsteps  echoed  loudly  and  inappro- 
priately through  the  hall.  They  paused 
for  only  a  second  in  front  of  a  door,  and 
then  abruptly  entered,  as  if  fighting  an 
impulse  to  leave.  Susan  gazed  around  the 
white-on-white  room  before  settling  her 
eyes  on  her  grandmother  who  was  sitting 


upright,  propped  up  with  two  pillows. 
Saliva  ran  from  the  cracked  corners  of 
her  mouth,  and  the  front  of  her  gray 
gown  was  damp.  Her  steel-colored  hair, 
usually  styled,  was  in  disarray.  Her  face 
was  pallid,  and  stared  blankly  at  the  wall. 
In  desperation,  Susan  screamed  "Grand- 
ma" but  emply,  glassy  eyes  stared  not  at 
her,  but  past  her.  The  numbness  broke 
and  Susan  wept  .  .  .  not  for  her  grand- 
mother, but  for  herself. 

BERNIE'S  BEST 

(Continued  from  Page  38) 

leaped  out  of  the  driver's  seat  and  opened 
the  back  door,  watching  the  Italian,  and 
waiting. 

The  couple  walked  over  to  the 
limousine,  and  the  Italian  helped  his  wife 
into  the  back  seat.  He  motioned  vaguely, 
and  the  young  man  released  his  hold  on 
the  door  and  resumed  his  position  behind 
the  wheel.  The  Italian  stood  behind  the 
door,  his  arm  resting  atop  the  window. 
He  turned  and  looked  straight  at  me. 

His  cold,  grey  eyes  blazed  fiercely. 
Then  he  said,  very  slowly,  clearly, 
distinctly:  "I  am  Luigi  Parella." 

He  disappeared.  The  door  slammed 
and  the  car  roared  away  up  the  street. 

I  don't  think  I  moved  for  ten  minutes. 
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THE  LEAVES 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 

reach  his  feet,  straining  every  muscle, 
laboring  under  great  pain.  Suddenly  we 
heard  a  terrible  scream,  an  indescribable 
sound  I  had  never  heard  the  like  of  before 
and  hope  never  to  hear  again.  To  this  day 
I  do  not  know  if  it  was  a  cry  of  agony  or  a 
proclamation  of  victory. 

The  deer  could  not  be  seen.  The  leaves 
worked  at  a  furious  pace.  Throughout  the 
clearing  the  vicious  plants  seemed  greatly 
agitated. 

H.  G.  and  I  stood  there,  our  feet 
virtually  rooted  to  the  ground,  for  what 
seemed  like  an  eternity,  but  was  actually 
only  a  minute  or  so.  We  did  not  see  the 
deer  again  or  hear  another  sound. 

When  we  found  ourselves  able  to  move, 
we  ran  back  to  the  village  as  if  chased  by 
demons.  Tripping  over  tree  roots  and 
rotten  logs,  faces  whipped  and  scratched 
by  clusters  of  small  branches,  we  raced 
away  from  this  garden  of  hell  in  an  agony 
of  blind,  unreasoning  panic. 

When  we  reached  the  village,  all  out  of 
breath,  the  sight  of  a  few  humans 
scurrying  about  calmed  us  enough  so  that 
we  were  able  to  walk  to  the  inn  and  our 
rooms  without  arousing  a  great  deal  of 
curiosity.  We  packed  up  immediately  and 
left  during  the  night. 

We  never  told  anyone  what  we  saw,  for 
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we  could  not  find  the  words  and  doubted 
if  anyone  would  believe  us.  "Crazy 
students,"  people  would  be  inclined  to 
say. 

Nevertheless,  three  summers  in  a  row 
we  have  returned  to  the  village,  ostensibly 
for  a  vacation.  But  we  have  looked, 
actually  searched  throughout  the  forest 
for  this  abode  of  the  devil,  without 
uncovering  a  single  clue  as  to  its 
whereabouts. 

Every  year  we  return,  drawn  by  a  sort 
of  evil  fascination,  and,  every  year,  we 
begin  to  doubt  more  and  more  what  at 
first  we  believed  we  had  seen. 

Was  it  real?  We  are  not  so  sure  any 
more. 


THE  SUN  DISK 

(Continued  from  Page  43) 

and  look  for  some  food.  He  didn't  know 
where  he  was  going,  but  he  felt  as  if 
something  was  pressing  him  on  in  a 
definite  direction.  Paths  seemed  to  open 
up  before  his  eyes  and  animals  chattered 
him  on.  By  the  end  of  the  day  he  broke 
into  a  clearing  and  wiped  his  eyes.  He 
could  not  believe  what  he  saw.  There  was 
the  ship,  and  its  crew  around  it.  They 
called  to  him  and   hurried   him   inside 
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where  he  was  given  food.  Harris  was 
angry  with  himself  for  being  unable  to 
stop  Willson  from  taking  the  disk  away 
from  the  people.  He  scolded  himself. 

"How  could  I  let  him  get  away  with  it? 
Those  people  and  their  beliefs  have  been 
destroyed.  But  where  are  Willson  and 
Shields?" 

One  of  the  crew  heard  him  talking  to 
himself  and  replied.  "We  don't  know  sir, 
they  have  not  returned  yet.  I  cannot 
explain  it,  but  most  of  the  crew  doesn't 
think  they  will  return.  We  are  real 
surprised  that  you  showed  up." 

Mr.  Harris  was  stunned.  It  was  nothing 
fantastic  but  after  what  he  had  learned 
and  heard  from  the  people,  he  wondered. 


Ihe  ship  left  two  days  later.  The  crew 
wanted  to  get  back  to  the  populated 
galaxy.  The  planet  itself  seemed  to  want 
them  to  leave.  They  all  felt  uneasy  and 
unwanted.  Harris,  now  the  top  man  in 
the  crew,  he  ordered  lift  off.  The  ship 
soared  softly  away  from  the  forest.  Harris 
piloted  her  over  the  area  of  the  village.  He 
saw  the  sharp  blue  outline  of  the  spring. 
Suddenly,  and  only  for  a  moment,  the 
sun's  rays  were  caught  and  scattered 
back  into  the  sky;  caught  by  a  large  gold 
disk  at  the  mouth  of  a  stream.  The 
outlines  of  its  raised  symbols  glowed. 
Harris  was  sure  then.  The  guardians 
watched  over  the  people. 
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(Continued  from  Page  33) 

book  as  Jonathan  is  learning  to  dive.  At 
70  MPH  or  so,  Bach  states,  Jonathan's 
"left  wing  stalled  on  an  upstroke."  That 
sounds  great.  Everyone  has  heard  of 
stalling  and  can  connect  it  to  flying.  By 
definition,  however,  a  stall  occurs  when 
an  object  lacks  the  lift  necessary  to 
remain  airborne.  At  70  MPH,  a  seagull's 
wing  would  not  stall,  it  would  fold  back 
or  become  limp  due  to  its  inability  to 
withstand  air  pressure. 

Despite  all  this,  the  worst  part  of  the 
book  is  the  book  itself.  The  whole  volume 
is  but  ninety-four  pages  long.  The  story 
starts  on  page  13  and  ends  on  page  93.  In 
between,  forty-one  pages  are  devoted  to 
photographs  of  seagulls  and  are 
numbered  integrally  with  the  writing. 
Why,  then,  is  Jonathan  Livingston 
Seagull  3l  flyaway  best  seller?  For 
forty-six  weeks,  its  roost  has  been  the  top 
of  the  New  York  Times  Best  Seller  list. 
People  buy  the  book  to  see  what  everyone 
else  is  talking  about.  The  worst  part  of 
the  book,  then,  is  that  at  $4.95  for 
hardback  and  $1.50  for  paperback,  the 
American  public  is  getting  an  awful  lot  of 
nothing.  Some  would  call  it  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand. 
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